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The earliest record of tlie British in Burmah is so far hack ns the 
year 1G19, when we began a trade at Pegu, encouraged by a King of 
Ava, but by the ill management of those employed,, they were forced to 
abandon it almost as soon as they bad commenced it. In 1G07 or 1G27 
the Dutch appear to have had possession of the Island of Negrais. 



1GU>. 


Modern IJiiivcrsnl His- 
lory, vol. 7, p 112, Irotn 
Metliold in Puivlius's Pil- 
ffriinfl. 

] )<ilryniple ’n Ohentul Re- 
pertory, vol. 1, p. fti. 


The precise time of our arrival in the country is uncertain, but in the 
beginning of the 17th century we possessed factories at Syriam, Prome, 
Ava, and on^the borders of China, probably at the Burmese frontier- 
town of Bhanmo or Banmau, We were established by permission and not 
by treaty; but owing to some offensive and insolent threats of the Dutcdi 
to the King of Burmah, we were botli expelled from the kingdom, and 
were not permitted to return to it for many years. The Dutch never 
returned. At this time maps, were made of the Upper Country, 
which x^erhaps might cvcyi now be discovered amongst the old records 
of Madras ; wc have never had such opportunities for ubsej^valion since, 
and probably shall not again. Dahymples Oriental Repertory contains 
extracts from the records of the Government of Fort Saint George and 
other documents, giving all the account which can now be obtained of 
our intercourse and transactions with the kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, 
from the earliest times down to the year 17G0. 


D.ilryniplc’n Oriniiiul R»*. 
pt-rfory, vnl.l, p. IW, uud 
vul. *<i, pp. ’Sj7. 


The Portuguese, who had been in the country since 1540, if not before, 
were in the beginning of the 17th century in considerable force at Syri- 
am,* under the celebrated Philip De Brito and Nicote, who was even 
Xiroclaimcd King of Pegu. His conduct, however, in attacking Toongoo 
and carrying off the King of that country, a chief styled in Burmese His- 
tory Kuli ya men^ King obtained or seized by foreigners, provoked the 
King of Ava, Maha Dhamma Raja, who besieged and destroyed Syriam, 
and impaled Do Brito on an eminence above the Fort. The Burmese 
Monarch removed many of the Portuguese and their descendants from 
Syrian! to the vicinity of Ava, where some traces of Uicm exist to tliis day 
ift a race of people with light coloured hair and eyes. 


Modern ITnivemal flis- 
fui-y, vol, 7, p. 112 to ISO. 


« Called lij fheBonnefe TMktem, ] 
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pitatory/vtol. 1, 9* and 


From tlie period of oar expulsion to this date, English ships conti- 
nued to trade, but Vfo appear to have gained little in a political point 
of view. In 1080, an endeavour, under orders from the India Com- 
pany, to rc-estal)lisli factories in this country effected nothing. 


1G84-16B5. British Governincnt again made an unsuccessful attempt through 

l>aiivtnp)c’«Ori<*ntaiRo- o Mr. Dod<1s to obtain a settlement in this country, and particularly 


pertory, vol. 1, p. 102. 


at Prammoo on the confines of China.'' 


1G86. 


Dnlrymplp ’» 0 ri rnl al He. 
perlury, vol. 1, p. J03. 


In this year, as the Burmese insisted upon some person of conse- 
quence being sent to them, all thoughts of settling in their country were 
given up; but a resolution was taken to settle at Negrais, which was 
considered at this time as part of the Arracan dominion. A sloop was sent 
to make a survey of that island,^ but losing her passage she was 
ohliged to return. At this time, letters from the Barman King were 
received at Madra.s, and the King of Arracan also made an ineil'cetual 
cflbrt to obtain through tliat Government, the assistance of some Native 
Slhtcs for the purpose of qucdling disturbances which had broken out in 
his kingdom. 


1CB7. Captain Weldon was sent to Musni to declare war against Siam, 

Unirympte'AlrifnifiiRp. qjj return, hc Surveyed the Island of Negrais, planted the English 

perOny, vol. I, p, 103, uud . n 9 tr o 

vul.s, p. 189(0 flag, and took possession of it in the name of the British. Negrais at this 

iiomiiton’HNcv Acrouiit time appears to have belonged to Slam, as the report says, “thatCap- 

•pf the lliwl iiiOiew, vol. 2 , ** 

p. 03i G4. ** tain Weldon destroyed soinc^iaraesef huts that were on the Island. 


ICRH. 

Pnlo'miilo’.s Orionlal Rc- 
purtoi-y, vul. 1, p. 104. 


The Governor of Syriam invited the British Government to rc-cstabllsh 
a factory at that place, hut the olTcr was rejected, owing to a projected 
expedition against Chittagong. 


IGGr*. Notwithstanding the early date of the arrival of tho British in Bur- 

mah, no ref^ular ollieial intercourse appears to have been instituted 
until the year 1695, m'Iicii the views of Government towards Burmah 
pea'oiT,*v«l*^2,p^^u»So^ being clinngc.d, Messrs. Fleetwood and Lcsly were sent as Ambassadors 
to the Court of Ava, with presents, and a petition to the King for the 
restoration of the property of one Adrian Tilbury, whose estate, when he 
died intestate at Martaban, had been seized by the Burmese Government; 
also for the release of the ships Saint Anthony and Saint Nicholas, which 
liad put into a Burmese port for wood and water, and had been unjustly 
* confiscated, and her commander and crew detained captives; and to 
obtain, if possible, certain commercial advaiitagc.s, and a rc-csfablish- 
ment of our factory at Syriam. Mr. Fleetwood, who alone appears to 
have proceeded to Ava, was well received by the local authorities at 
Syriam, and forwarded to the capital, where, after much procrastination 
and delay, he ob^ined an audience of the King, who restored the cap- 
tives, but pot tlie property, and panted a remission of one-third of the 
Custom duties, and leave to build a factory as required. On entering 
the Palace, the Ambassador was made to kneel down three separate 

* Cilled by the BnnueM BaUha^e-K^von. 

t FIrolmbly JSka/u, insn tJso ctiM Siinedd by Old travellen nd wriCen. 
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times, and three obeisances each time. On his return to 

Syriam, the Burmese chief of that place maintained, that the King’s 
or<^ers granting an abatement of one-third of the Custom duties, applied, 
not to the India Company, but to Mr. Fleetwood alone, for any one ship 
he might send or come in. Goveriijjftcnt did not avail ilseW of the per- 
mission granted to build a factory at Syriam, and as the main points of 
llie Mission were not obtained, in the year 1GD7, the Government of DniTympiesOaontaiiic- 
Madras deputed a Mr. Dowyear as Ambassador to the Burmese Court, pertwrs*, 2 , p swioioj, 
with a humiliating petition, praying the restitution of all ship-wrecked 
property and persons, but particularly of that mentioned by the former 
embassy, and repeating the request for permission to build a fac- 
tory at Syriam, and to have an Agentircsident there in the name of the 
Company, for the protection of commerce. The result of this mission is 
not known ; probably there was none, and Mr. Bowycar may have refrained 
from proceeding to the capital, as the Burmese King, Menye^Kyaa-^deny 
died in 1698, just after Mr. Bowyear's arrival in the country. 


Mr. Bowyear remained until this year at Syriam ; and trade and 
commerce appear to have been carried on without any further protecting 
cll'orts on the part of the British Government. 


1700. 

Dalryinplc'i. ()i irntal lie* 
pertury. vul. 2, p. 


From 1697 till 1709 there appears to have been no important inter- 
course between the two Governments. In this last year, however, Mr. 
Pitt, Governor of Madras, deputed a Mr. Richard Allanson or Allison- to 
the Court of Ava, the account of whose missions must exist among the 
old records of Madras. This gentleman was twdee at the Court of Ava 
and Syriam on the part of the Government of Madras, and we may reason- 
ably conclude that his missions were successful, for although we can And 
no record of important olAcial communications with Ava, yet wc may ob- 
serve that for several years after the date of his missions, the English were 
settled at Syriam and trading freely between the British possessions and 
Burmah under the protcctiqp of Residents, who were however mere super- 
visors of the private trade, and not immediately in the servie^of the Com- 
pany, that body itself having had no commerce with Burmah since its 
expulsion in the 17th century. One of these Residents, named Tornery, 
is said to have written a complete description of this Empire, but what 
became of so curious a work Dalrymple could not learn. 


1709. 


I)a1ryrnp1i>*nOrien(nl Ke. 
pi*r(ory, vol I, p U>|, unit 
vol.2, p. nn. A IHO Hamil- 
ton ’H Ne\tr Account of Die 
East IniUcs, vol. 2j p 4G. 
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n-ilrympln’s OrirntalP^ 
perlory. vol, I, p, lUj, 


Between the years 1726 and 1740, the English were still settled 
at Syriam, and commerce continued to be carried on. There are letters 1740. 

frdm diflerent Residents on record, some complaining of grievances, *|H:?tor>Vvoi!^ 
and others of no further importance than to shew our continued connec- 
tion with this country. In 1740 the Peguers and Siamese leagued toge- 
ther and reconquered Syriam from the Burmese. The British Agent and 
Merchants, as well as all foreigners, remained unmolested. In 1741 the 
King of Pegu, Simento,-}- being anxious for the assistance of the British, 
wrote to Mr. Smart, the British Resident, proposing that he should have Dairympip’*Ori>nfnine« 
the regulating of the port charges and Customs, inviting him to Pegu, and pertory, voi. 2 , i>. J05» iwi. 


* A maTk of homage performed la the hneeliag posture, by raising the folded hondj to the foreheal and howlllg the bead 
nearly to the ground. 

t Thamslnt, hau^ the Pegu title corretponding with the. Bunnsse King of rightemunew, 

• B a 
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1743. 


Dalrymple’s Oriental Ro. 
po.rtory, vol. 1, p. 105* lOG* 
aiul vol. 2* p. iOO. 


1750. 

Dalrymplc'ii Oriental Re. 
perlory* vol. 1. p. 129* 97. 


1752. 


Dalr^ple 'a Oriental Re. 
periory, vol. 1* p.* IIQ. 


1753. 


Oalrymple't Orienlnl Re- 
pertory, vol. 1* pp. 97| 12], 
125 to m 


l>niryinp1e*i Oriental Re- 
pertory* vol. ]| p- 195. 


1765. 


giving free permission to the English to build ships, and to trade and 
export all kinds of goods. Mr. Smart evaded His Majesty’s offers, being 
apparently disposed to favor the Burmese. 

The Peguefs vacated Syriam, and the Burmese re-took it; they held 
it for the three days only, when the Peguers returned, and having- 
strong suspicion of unfairness and duplicity on the part of the British 
Agent, tliey burnt the Company’s factory to the ground, which, together 
with the unsettled stale of affairs, occasioned Mr. Smart to retire from the 
country, and thereby, through the miseonduct of its Agent, the Company 
forfeited its advantages, present and prospective. 

About the year 1750 a very interesting paper on the consequence 
of settling an European Colony on the Island of Negrais, was written and 
delivered to the Government of Fort St. George, which paper, afterwards 
in 1753, seems to have been the foundation of what w'as called ‘HliO No- 
„grais Expedition.” 

Having quitted Syriam under circumstances of such an unfavorable 
nature, the King of Tavoy (at this time setting himself up for an inde- 
pendent Prince) made overiure.s to the British Government, to establish a 
settlement at that place; but the terms proposed were so exorbitant in a 
pecuniary point of view, that the acceptance of them was not likely in any 
way to tend cither to our honour or advantage. The offer was conse- 
quently neglected, tliouglinot positively refused, without any attempt to 
obtain a settlement at a lesser sacrifice. 

In 1687, as was before shown, tlic Island of Negrais was surveyed 
and taken possession of in the Honorable Company’s name, and in this 
year, 1753, the Governor of Madras established a settlement on it, under 
a Mr. Hunter, a clever, but haughty, ill-tempered, and disappointed man, 
wdjo, ignorant of the requisites for a good, healthy, and advantageous site, 
and impatient 8f advice from persons capable of giving it, acted in such a 
manner as to disgust his followers, and place the settlement in a very un- 
promising condition, so that in 1754, Mr. Brooke, one of the members of 
the new settlement, wrote, that the Fort had been built in a swamp, influ- 
enced by the tides, by which they were suffering great sickness and mor- 
tality, augmented by a scarcity of provisions and mismanagement. Mr. 
Hunter, however, soon after died, and was succeeded by Mr. Brooke, 
jyt this time the Burman and Pegu war continued with various 
success, and each party was anxious for the assistance and ooun^ 
tcnance of the British ; for which purpose the King of Pegu wrote 
to Mr. Brooke, and also dispatched Ambassadors to Governor Pigot 
at Madras. We continued neutral, although British interference would 
have decided tlie contest either way, and have enabled us to obtain 
some advantages for ourselves. 

c 

At this time we had a selllcment at Basscin,* and Captain Baker, 
W'ho was there in charge of tlic Factory, WTote that the Peguers having 


Called hy the Bunneae ** fitUkein,** sad by old EureiieaD AuUiori '* Konnin” wid *' Fentizn.' 
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•^guitted Bassein^ the Burmese came and destroyed the place, respecting 
ho%veyer the Company's factory and property on being informed to ivbom 
they J)clonged. Mr. Brooke pointed out to the Madras Government, the 
irnproliability of obtaining any advantages from the Pegu King, mIio 
had been joined by the French, and recommended our joiniiTg the Bur- 
mese, for, sliould either party gain the ascendant without our assistance, wo 
could expect no advantages. He, therefore, strongly urged our declaring 
for the Burmans, whose cause was in a flourishing state, and their King 
anxious for our assistance. The Burmans had now nearly re-conquered the 
country from the Peguers, and his BuAnan Majesty sent Ambassadors to 
the English Resident at Negrais, whither they were escorted by Captain 
Baker from Basscin. On their return to*Bassein, they found the Peguers 
had retakin it, and being there in force, they demanded the persons of tlie 
Burmese Ambassadors and suite; but Captain Baker refused to deliver 
them up, and returned with them to Negrais. The Burmese, however, 
eventually prevailed, and a friendly communication took place between 
them and the Resident, who received from the King a present of 2 horses, 
and in July deputed an embassy to consisting of Captain 

Baker and Lieutenant North with presents, and a proposed Treaty of 
Alliance. Mr. North died on the way up. The objects of this Mission 
were : — 

1st. — A treaty of Friendship and Alliance. 

2nd. — Certain Commercial Advantages: and 

3rdly* — Legal grants of Negrais Island #nd grounds for Company's 
Factories at Bai^cin and Dagon, since called Rangoon. But through 
our vaccilating policy, this application was too late, the Burmese having 
defeated the Peguers, and established themselves without our assistance. 
The Mission having entered the Royal presence, knelt down and Shch- 
hoetr three separate times. Alompra received them haughtily, and after 
a long discussion, granted verbal permission for a factory and ground at 
Bassein and Dagon, but refused to give Negrais without some previous 
pledge of the Company’s sincerity, which he had good reasoif to doubt; 
for when we could have assisted him we hung back, and whilst Mr. Brooke 
was professing friendship, and was really desirous of assisting the Bur- 
mese, when such aid was needed and sought after, some English ships at 
Dagon took part with Bie Peguers, and fired upon the Burmese Army. 
This, however, Captain Baker explained away as an unauthorized act, for 
which the perpetratorsf would be punished. On reading that part of 
the proposed Treaty of Alliance, which says — ** by which means your 

Majesty will obtain the friendship and assistance of so great a power 
“ as the Honorable Company,” — ^the King laughed heartily in derision, 
and pulling up his putsho or waistcloth, and slapping his thighs and 
arms in the true Burmese bravodo style, he exclaimed, look at ihisy and 
do not talk to me of assistance, — I w'ant none.” Ho then enumerated 
his various feats, real and imaginary. The courtiers, as in duty bound, 
joined in a roar of laughter against Caplain Baker, whose eloquence on 
this occasion was of no further avail. Captain Baker had several 
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aadiences of the King, but finally quitted Court without olbiaining the , 
ground, or any one of the objects of his Mission. The King pretended 
to distrust us. 

During the contentions between the Burmese and Peguers, Mr. Brooke 
wrote to Syriam for some guns belonging to the English Factory, and or- 
dered such British ships as were tliere at that timeround to Negrais. The 
Pegu chief however accused Mr. Brooke with assisting the Burine.se, and 
refused to part with the guns and ships, until he had obtained satisfaction 
from the Madras Government. The English were consequently confined, 
and Pegu troops sent on board tlieir vessels, whilst the French, who 
had declared for Pegu, were free and unmolested. ’ In December, our 
ships were still detained by the Peguers, and compelled to assist them 
in the war against the Burmese, whose cause Mr. Whitchill (before- 
mentioned) vainly urged the British Government to espouse. 

At this, time the situation of the British in Burmah was most 
unpleasant. Alternately solicited and suspected by both Slates, Pegu 
and Ava, the Madras Government in opposition to the advice of its 
Resident and others, would neither take advantage of passing events, 
nor the oifers of the contending parties for its own aggrandizement. 
Mr. Brooke, therefore, desired to be relieved ; and on 12lb April was 
succeeded by a Captain Howes, who died in a few months, when the 
management of affairs devolved upon the senior oHiccr present, a Iiieu- 
tenant Newton. 

fi 

In the early part of this year, Alomprai the most® celebrated of 
all the King’s of Burmah, wrote a letter to the Resident, requesting a 
meeting at or near Promc. On the same occasion, he also addressed a 
letter in his own name to the King of England, written on a leaf of 
virgin gold, ornamented with rubies, and which he delivered to a Mr. 
John Dyer and some other persons who visited him at Rangoon. It would 
be curious to know wdiat became of this Ictlo/, a copy of which, with a 
description ^f the handsome style in wdiieli it was prepared, is given, 

I am informed, by Colonel Burney, in the Burmese History, and in a 
collection in his possession of Alompra’s “ orders." Aloinpra con- 
sidered it derogatory to write in his own name any thing hut an “ order,*’ 
cither to the Governor of Bengal or Madras, who, up to the period of the 
late war, were styled ** Bengala ihemhau-zeiUts-a* and “ Tsinapatau^ 

** thembau-zeit-ts-af^ Eater (or Lord) of the Ports of Bengal and Madras 
“also Gombanee Bcnyafa Myo-za" “The Company, Lord of the City of 
“ Bengal.” 

Lieutenant Newdon accordingly prepared presents and a Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance, and deputed Ensign Lester as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Court of Avn. The embassy left Negrais on the 
20th June, atid was met en route by a Portuguese named Antony, who was 
appointed by the Burmese to escort it to Iho presence. Mr. Lester 
experienced much insolence and® disrespectful treatment from this man, 
and was supplied with very unsuitable boats for the journey. At this 


* From Um NaUve same Clunapotam. 
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time tlie King was on his return to Ava, and the embassy overtaking 
him, received audience on board the royal boat. Mr. Lester left his 
shoes and sword outside the audience room, and upon entering the 
presence, knelt down and “ Shek^hoed** three times. Ilis Majesty received 
him afl’ably, and accepted his presents, but at first seemed indisposed to 
listen to the proposed terms of alliance. At length, however, he 
acquiesced, and the meeting broke up. 

This Treaty consisted of five articles. The 

1st. — Conceded to the British Government the Island of Negrais in 
perpetuity. • 

2d. — Ground at Bassein to the extent of one thousand four hundred 
square cubits, and more if required, in perpetuity. For lliese two 
grants we were to give one 12-pound cannon and 200 viss of powder. 

3d. — Trade between the Chiefs of the two countries to be duly free. 

4th. — The Company to aid and defend the King of Ava against all his 
enemies, the King to pay the expense of any troops with which he may 
be furnished. 

5th. — Pledge on the part of the Company not to assist the King of 
Tavoy. 

Notwitbstandingthe King's promise, Mr. Lester discovered that nothing 
could be obtained without a bribe, and the Prince of Bassein and his 
vassal Antony refused to get the King's signature to the Treaty, until 
Mr. Lester gave a bond on the Hon'ble Com^mny for 30 viss of silver 
(about 3j500 Rypccs), which, after mueh*discussioii, he reluctantly did, 
rather than return with the Treaty unratified. Had this Treaty been 
respected by the Burmese, it would have been worth the sum of money, 
which Mr. Lester was compelled to pay for it; but its provisions were 
not observed; and rumour said, that Alompra w'as ignorant of its import, 
which is very lik^ely, as the Burmese, even up to the period of the late 
war, never dreamed of bein^; bound by Treaties, when it appeared to be 
their interest to break them. ^ 

Mr. Lester received an audience of leave and also the Royal return 
presents, consisting of 

24 Heads of Indian Corn, 

18 Oranges, and 
5 Cucumbers; 

he was then informed, that he might depart; but as His Majesty required 
the boat in v^liieh he came, he was compelled to embark himself and 
baggage on board another, which was in such bad condition that it sunk 
during the night. The treatment he received gave him a very unfavor- 
able opinion of the Burmese, and happy in escaping, he retraced his 
steps to Bassein, where on the 22d August, having measured out the 
ground granted by the Treaty, he planted the Company's fiag, fired a 
volley, and took possession in the Company's name. 

The establishment was this year withdrawn from Negrais, 
and three or four persons only were left in cliarge of some pro- 
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pei^ty and timber, as well . as to hold possession of the. Island. 
The troops under Captain Newton returned to Calcutta in May, anh 
in July of the same year Government deputed Captain Soutbby to 
Keg;rais to superintend such portion of the establishment and Timber 
as remained. He sailed on board the Victoria^ Captain Alves, and 
arrived at Negrais Island on 5ih October, and on the following day, Antony 
(the man who attended Mr. Lester) delivered to him a letter, purport- 
ing to be from the King of JBurmah. Antony dined with Captain Soutbby 
that day, and on the following was invited to meet all the European gen- 
tlemen then at the station. The guests assembled at the appointed hour, 
and were on the point of setting down to dinner, when at a signal given, 
a large body of armed Burmese rushed into the house and barbarously 
murdered every soul, except a Midshipman of the Inylis^ Tndiaman, who 
made off to bis ship and gave the alarm. After the Europeans (10 in num- 
ber) had been dispatched, a general massacre of the natives took place, 
and of the whole settlement, only sixty men, four women, and one child 
escaped to the ships. Captain Alves, who fortunately had not been ashore, . 
returned to Bengal with the tidings of this perhdious massaere, which it is 
said was planned and executed by a Frenchman named Lavene, without 
the King’s authority; but the truth was, Alompra believed' that our Fac- 
tory at Negrais had been in communication with his enemies, the Peguers. 
At all events, we had declined to assist him when he required and applied ' 
for our assistance. Our ships were much damaged by the fire of the 
guns from the Fort, which the Burmese shortly afterwards burnt to 
the ground and then decamped. 

f 

r 

On the 15th of May of this year the celebrated Alompra died, when 
returning from his invasion of Siam ; and in the same month, Cap- 
tain Alves returned to Negrais with letters and presents from Governor 
llolivell of Bengal, and Governor Pigot of Madras. The objects of this 
Mission were : — 

1st. — Satisfaction for tlio massacre of l^egrais, and liberty to all pri- 
soners tak^n ai that time. 

2nd.' — Remuneration for the loss of Captain Whitehiirn ship, which 
ha4 been forcibly taken by the Burmese, and employed in the war 
against the King of Tavoy. 

Having anchored off Diamond Island on the 5th June, he sent the mate 
of his vessel up to Bassein to report his arrival. Antony was forthwith 
dispatched to the ship, and on meeting Captain Alves, he entered into 
a long defence of his own conduct in the late massacre, attributing the 
blame to the Frenchman Lavene, and Gregory, the Armenian Shabundcr 
at Dagon, who from private feelings of revenge, had exceeded the King’s 
orders, which were merely to take the English prisoners in hopes of 
obtaining a latge ransom. The pretended excuse for this outrage was 
our having taken part with the Peguers at Syriam, and a Mr. Hope, a 
settler at Negmts, having furnished lirc-arms and shared in their spoils^ 
together with a suspicion, that ibwas the object of the Honorable Com- 
pany to subjugate Bunnab, as it had already done the Coast of CorOhmn- 
dei and Bengal. This open and apparently friendly reception^ coupled 
with the leaky oondiUon of his vessel and tempestuous weather^ induced 
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iU vet at AntoiqAi iWiliieit, to take hit vottel i|p to Battein, where 
*ho mi at first kindly treaftofi/ The Fiinoe of; Bassein, who was at this 
time at Dagon, smit repesdodiy for the King’s presents, but Captain Alves 
half resolved to deUverthemdn person ; and not yet beliig famished with 
saitable boats, he deelined ffving tiiejn upi on whieh the Burmese forci- 
bly earned off from tit# wesset muskets, and whatever else they teould get 
at. At length he i^rocured a heat and quitted Baosein on the 30th of 
July, and on arriving at Dagon, the Prinee eompelled him to deliver the 
King's presents, and ordered him up to Court, whither he would rather 
not have gone, as the country was in^a very unsettled state. He remon- 
strated in vain against the treatment he had met with. During the pas- 
sage to Court, a great portion of his private baggage, &c. was taken out 
of his boat) on pretence of lightening her, which it did most effectually, 
as no portion of it was ever returned to him. On arriving at Court, ha 
found the City of Ava in a state of rebellion, and His Majesty, the eldest 
son of Alompra, styled Woung-daurgyte^ great elder brother, besieging it 
from the opposite City of Isagain. He performed the usual ceremonies 
on receiving audience, when the King accepted the presents and restored 
to liberty such persons as had been taken alive after the massacre at 
Nagrais \ he also gave permission to transport the remainder of (he Com- 
pany’s timber and property; but peremptorily refused to remunerate 
Mr. Whitehill for the loss of his ship. His Majesty was astonished at our 
demanding redress for the massacre, which he was determined not to give, 
declaring that his soldiers might kill any one they pleased : finally, he 
prohibited the return of the British to Negrais, but granted a spot of 
ground for a Factory at Ba,ssein. In order to obtain the little which His 
Majesty had promised, and after much vexatious delay and the temporary 
loss of his private papers, which the King had ordered to be taken lirmn 
him and examined, he was eompelled to bribe the Ministers largely, 
besides paying a sum of money for the release of each prisoner, and the 
expense of gilding the borders of the King’s letters to the Governors of 
Bengal and Madrasi At tl|e King's desire, some private trade which 
Captain Alves had taken with him was sent into the Palacwfor inspec- 
tion, where on the plea of customs,” it was plundered by the King and 
his Ministers in the most shameful manner, and after taking as much as 
they required, permitted him to dispose of die remainder to miy one be 
pieced. On foking his departure, His Migesty, with non-^halanee peen- 
iiar to Burmah, desired him to bring more ^ings next time, as these were 
scarcely worth the trouble pf counting { I He quitted Tsagain beartily dii- 
gttst^y and proceeded to Dagon, where be obtiiined, the releesejof the pit* 
soneirs, and having appointed Messrs. Robertson and Helass to ikp te^o* 
rary charge of the Hon’ble Company's stores, See. at Bassein, he reforned 
with of his Mission to Bengal, where he airiiced in JOecew^r. 

Captain Alves, in his mentions a general wUh of , the poorer elass 

mi4er the •pd 
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.Hienvhole 

^ lAte Majesty 

fc'* - ' ' IhorclbsIiiy cMimpTehe^^ whicTi ap^iura it0|ia7«;|)0eiii.a job between 

Hi# Piiiiee of BaMein andiiisi ymaoI MtQiky^ TMs ^Kusion, which/left 
n* in a worae conditioa Ukan before,,^ tended, to tamieb tbe ..respectabUit^ 
^^eup iiame^ and plainly ebewed the utter insecurity »pf both British 
ftoreous and pfoperty in Burmah. Government did not avail itself of the 
profened ground at Bassetny nor. did ; it tabe any further measures for 
the redress of wrongs, or the chastisement of bad faith and perfidious 
treachery,* , 

1782. After the failure of 'Captain Alveses Mission in the year I7C0, 

and the consequent withdrawal * of the establishment from Bassein^ 
commerce continued to be carried on to a greater or less extent at 
^‘ifriHuntei^iConctaeAc- Rangoon, (formerly known by the name of Dagon) where at this time the 
IKS? by a brick wall, on 

w^liich its “colours was hoisted.'' — English vessefs, however, on frequenting 
this port were still subjected, without a prospect of redress, to great aiid 
unnecessai^ delays, and their commanders to personal indignities, the 
Company'fi vessels were, however, better treated than free traders ; but its 
Agent had no auUiority or weight in the Burmese Councils, ^nd in this 
state, affairs continued until the year 171)4. 

' ' ' ^ ' 1794. Large parties of Mughs, or native inhabitants of Arraoan, who had 

been driven by the tyranny and oppression of their conquerors^ the 
Burmese, to fly into the jungles, became a wild and lawless banditti, fre- 
quently attacking and plundering the Burmah traders, aqid then unknown 
to the British authorities, taking refuge in Chittagong# On its being as- 
SymM'i printed Acronnt oertained that three distinguished leaders of these robbers had sought re- 
ed. p. iir to ill, ' fifge in the British districts, the King of Ava, without previously acquaint- 

ing the English authorities of his intention, or cause of offence, uncore- 
vnoMously Sent a party of 6000 armed men into the Chittagong Province, 
to arrest the robbers, dead or alive. Besides^this gross violation of British 
territory, a^Burmese army of 20,000 men was collected in Arracan fur the 
purpose either of intimidation or actual assault. To meet these threat- 
ening and hostile demonstrations, the British Government promptly dis- 
patched a force composed of European and Native Troops under General 
Ersl^ine to the Chittagong Frontier, where it had no sooner arrived, and 
the Burmese General perceived our determination to resist them, than a 
messenger was deputed to the British camp, with proposals of frieiidship, 
followed shortly afterwards by the Burmese General himself. Previously 
to entering upon any discussion, General Erskine peremptorily demanded 
the ^moyal Of the Burmese troops from their threatening position oh the 
fTbntiifeTy which being done, affairs were speedily accommodated^ tmd the 
prhtoHieto having been tried and found guilty, were surrendered^^ ^ . 

:*it%i^ wOll^]kBbwn, that about this time the unsettled of Eufi^pe 
‘ injdneed aatioii to look anxiously towards the of oKilftih- 

^ . ' ' ■ - 

to .w OormuMai to tiiiiniet our MgatliMn U llteijdii’ijii ttttk iWiA'Vbe cMili of 

I'.flWidtMnd, Mid to tta.tr 8«fe!W«MM0iat9M«...iigUkgMktM0mt 
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in an inliletiei^ eit&fr by ^- 

* Menclly ^egociation nr^bttamriae^ and Itfonsbrav Bnffraiai^ who, whilat in ^ ^ ^ 

‘ India, had mado sarvays%nd^fa$«oted ^ans for thia purpose, had publicly lom Monainiton. dated 

"declared, soon af^rhia return tdFranoe, that ^^Pegiie was the country ^ scptcmiwr. ^ 

through which the Eflglhsb might h« attacked in India withdokost advan- Lieiit.^ioiiai Symofly 

tage/" In ci^nsequOnerof flfes above circumstances, and from a eonnder- {jeieJili, ^datod 

ntion of the political and' commercial advantagmi to be derived from a 

more intimate connection with Burmah, the Right Honorable Sir John 

Shore, Governor^General, deemed it advisable, if possible, to strengthen 

the existing intimacy and friendship ;with this State; and therefore, in. the 

year 1795, deputed Captain Michael Symes, as Ambassador to the Court 

of Ava, with suitable letters and presents. 

CAPTAIN SYMES' FIRST MISSION. 1705. 

This Mission was supplied on the most liberal scale, and was of much veiSoT^ioeBfT^^ 
greater respectability and consequence than h^d been any of the previous doted 6th Februory, i796. 
embassies to this country; in fact, it may be taken as the date of oiir first 
attempt to treat with Burmah on a footing of equality, and in earnest. 4io. ed. 
bn arriving at Rangoon, Captain Symes was doomed to experience the 
usual modicum of Burmese arrogance and insolence, in some measure the 
efi*ect of tke conciliatory conduct of General Erskine, and the surrebder 
of the criminal Mugh fugitives in the year 1794, which acts were con- 
structed by this benighted people as the result of fear of their mighty syme«’ipri5ed Account 
power. The commanders of the English vessels then at Rangoon were of bio Miiuiou, p. ito, &c. 
forbidden to hold, communication with the embassy, which also was 
restricted in ; jb|p intercourse with the to^n* After suffering neglect and 
every species of arrogance for some time, he informed the liocal Govern'* 
ment, that unless he was immediately acknowledged and respected as the 
representative of the Governor-General, he would return to Bengal with 
the letters and presents. intended for the King, This remonstrance and 
the fear of losing the presents produced a good effect, and all vegatious 
restrictions were forthwith ^removed. Orders for his proceeding to Court 
bad now arrived, and suitable boats were furnished for hims|lf and suite, 
who were escorted by Baba Sheen, the Armenian Collector of Land Re- 
venues at Rangoon, who appears to have been.aman of great cunning and 
plausibility, and ever ready to reply to Captain Symes’s queiries, in the 
manner most likely to impress him with respect and admiration for ihe 
. power, character^ and customs of the Burmese Skiing and nation, .The 
nifnonaioement of so respectable an embassy was. gratifying to the King, 

» and^be tone of Court feeling was evidently in our Epypy's, favour, for the 
nearer he. approached to the capital, the bettei: his. treatment became,* 
an^ when within seven days' journey of it, he was jnet and, escorted up 
to Court by a deputation consisting of or three ofiipqrs of. rank, with 
a royal barge towed by two gilt war boats. ; NjOtwi^stapdlPg 
^^^ption, he badnp sponej[,aniivqd at 
.FPpra, than he had to }i||i|;e^p^a fepe^tion of the si^e dlsjp^a^efiti neg- 
lect, which he suffered.at Rangoon. He was left entiWiy unnotioed '^r 

ekhm^as a private gentieman, or 

ii|^r^ ferndnsimnepsilie m 

’'' 02 "'’ 
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<» <** Kiqi on ■ MtimP. \lsa teg pairdon tlsf^^i 
fllii||^fiW^gth«'d(rv«nUHr>^<m^Va equUtji irlth bis Majesty’s 

^ blso obliged to take bis scpitAt tlio Sh«o%- 
' .’V . M the iVidlfaMU, oCteers of very inferior rank. Captain Symes 

iw.4tSs4lB* 414. QOtblidjbr^dy he had gained a great point in being permitted to wear 

bis ihdefl tintil he reached the inner enclosure of the Palace, where all 
the noblemen of the Court unslipper ; but his Majesty did not condescend 
to honor him with atiy terbal notice^ nor did he take any notice of the 
OOVtrmbi^-Oeneral or his letter. By this mission a paper was obtained 
Appe&dls No. 4, p. 4M. f|. 0 ]^|| W^on^geeit directing the ^ustomarjr duties only to be levied, 
with permission to appoint a British Resident or Superintendent at Ran- 
goon, for the protection of British^ subjects and trade. Captain Symes 
was also furnished with a letter addressed by the Woonggees to the Go- 
Ajip.Nd. 3 ,p. 488 , 4 to.e<i. vernop-Oeneral*, who is styled Gombanee Bengala Myo-za,” which 
document his translators led him to believe was written in the name of ■ 
the King of Ava himself to the Govefnor^General, and as such it is pub- 
App*No. 3, jK 42A lished in hh work. Captain Symes states, that he obtained several sub- 
sidiat)^ papel*s expressing in clear detail the regular dues of Government 
add the authorised perquisites of its officers, so as to prevent future arbi-* 
trary Exactions. These papers were tiever published; but they woukl, 
even at thlA day, prove of great utility to our eonunerce at Rangoon. 
Colonel Burney has only lately obtained through a private channel at 
Raiig 6 ofk( a Burmese copy of one of these papers, fixing the rate of port 
chatgAS and import duties to be levied on British vessels and commerce^ 
ahd he beliieVes that had our merchants been able to refer to these im- 
portant documents, many of the exactions of the local officers at Rangoon, 
aS well as the increase of the old rates of charges and customs, might 
have b^en prevented. Captain Symes having as far as practicable, con- 
siderlngf the character of the people, completed the service on which he 
was deputed to Ava, returned to Bengal. It is not within the limits of 
this paper to discuss the correctness and fidelity of Captain SymeS's Pic- 
ture of Ava as published by himself, but it^ may not be irrelevant to 
eilSerVC, thsa his description of the Court of Ava, and of men and 
manners, difiTerS aA much from what they were a year afterwards, as 
related by Captain Cox, and ftom what they now are, as a polished Eu- 
ropean differs fbom an Andamanese. 

CAPTAIN COX'S MISSION. 

Sometime after the return of Captain Symes to Calcutta^ Mr. Ed- 
mbudstohe, Secretary to the Supreme Government, wrote ih friendly 
* terms to the Viceroy of l^gue, informing him that the state carriage, e«»in- 
!ng apparatus, 8 cC. which Captain Symes had been commissioned to pro- 
cure for the King, were being prepared, and would he forwarded as soon 
asieady. Tim ^V'ieemy made his subordinate. Baba ^Sheeti, answer this 
letter dlrbcflii^ thfi Cto^mor-General, and although there was nothing of-, 
IhhSivhiUlffii tMilNV lumtf, stJll llte source frUlii whence' it came, and the 
It j towritei were highly ef- 

a "«;lPro«ty,'^'4!ro^RightlIon^ 
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Kinuu'Gttt to ke Resideniit Rangoon on tM Qvmn* , . 

^meent of India. The prinoipal objects of ttua iniMioOiiiMn^ ^ 

^ Letteri of IniifftieAlono 

To render permanent and effect! tb tli% fHeildilnp and eilllance from Mr. seomteiy Jtar^ 
formed by “the Treaty" of 1795. 

2d.— To protect the political and c<nnmercial interests of ISritish India ' ' 

and its subjects from Burmese oppression. 


3d.— To counteract, in a private manner, as far as practicable, the de- 
signs of the French towards obtaining a footing in Burmah, should such 
be attempted ; and to endeavour to prevail on the King to send Ambassa- 
dors to Bengal. 


Captain Cox's instructions directed hjm, on all occasions to make it 
clearly understood, that he. appeared only in the capacity of Resident at 
Rangoon, and not as Ambassador on the part of the Governor-General. 

He was not to proceed to Court unless invited by the King, nor to endea- 
vour to obtain any relaxation of the degrading ceremonies exacted from 
Captain Symes. The mission having left Calcutta on the 16th September, 

1706, got aground at the mouth of the Rangoon river on the 6th October, 
but receiving prompt assistance from the Local Government, arrived off 
Rangoon on the lOtb, saluted the Fort, which salute was returned by an 
equal number of guns. On the 12th, Captain Cox landed under another 
salute, and having previously withstood several attempts to induce him to 
go to the King^s Custom House or godown, like a private trader Ur Com- 
mander of a Vessel, he was received at the Wharf by the Shabunder Jiian- 
see, and Baba Sheen, who were civil and polite, and immediately escorted 
him to a house, ^hich his private Agent bad prepared for his residence. 

During the day the principal officers of the Local Government waited 
upon him, though not until they had tried in vain, to induce him to re- 
ceive his first audience at the Custon House. At this time the Viceroy Letter from captain cox 
was at Court, whither Captain Cox wrote to him and forwarded transla- duied idUi (ktX 
tions of his public letters. 


^ November , — Orders having arrived from the Ministers, fvreparationa 
were made for forwarding the mission to Court; but, notwithstand- 
ing so large a sum as 36,000 rupees was collected from the inhabitants of captain Cox^amannacript 
Rangoon for the expenses of the journey, very unsuitable boats were sup- ' 

plied. Captain Cox quitted Rangoon on the 6th of December, 1706, and Diary, 28 tii Nor., m 
without any 'occurrence of moment, arrived opposite the former capital, 

Amarapbora, on the 24th January, 1797, where he was ordered to halt on a Diary, 28t6 Nor., itda, 

barren sand bank, and doomed to suffer a series of premeditated insults 

and degradations. At this time, His Majesty held his , Court at Mmguon, 

a few miles above Amarapoora, where he was superintending the building 

of an immense Pagoda. After waiting fouir days unnoticed on the sand c^T^iMcript^DblrST; 

bank. Captain Cox wrote a spirited remonstrance to the Vicerroy of Ran- Jwwwry, m, 

goon, who, in answer, requested him to proceed tp Court. He, however, 

refused to move until he had received satisfaction for this neglect. At 

length, the Viceroy promised to meet hirn hal# way, end be i^cordingly 

proceeded to the appointed plaee^ anptimreq^ndy island opposite M^ngoon, 

wtem not finding the ViceSCy; as he ex]^c4^,||pgefusod';to on. The 

Viieeigoy^nMflatlji denied having made; 



n 


jQ«Q0f(iitSM.7^€a9ttmiii * 1 ^% beiii^ thdron^ily 
4i$§iit0»d^^W^ tbe inutility; f^riller rnsintane#^. acquiesced ois* 
^^nulitioii that the Viceroy should receive him on landing^^ which after 
muck farther subterfuge^ he did on the 2d February# 

f to (Ak Pehrukry , — Captain* Cox tried in vain to procure an 
hhswer to a ' letter which he had written to 'the WoonyyeeM 
from Rangoon regarding the ceremony of his reception; arid which 
letter, although forwarded on the 14th October, and accompanied 
by a translation, he learnt on his arrival at the capital had not 
even 1been opened, ^o public notice had as yet been taken of him, 
arid on the 6th, he was surprised at receiving * intimation that the 
'ritli had been fixed - for his introduction to the King. He remon- 
strated against such precipitancy, and objected to leave his'hOuse until 
furnished with a written statement of the forms and ceremonies expected 
' ' of him, seeing clearly that their anxiety to become possessed of the Slate 

f!!arria^c, &c. whs the cause of this early interview. On the next day the 
Viceroy criiled lipidn him, wearing his slippers in the house, and iri the 
evening he received a formal statement of the ceremonials’ of liis ' intro- 
duction. ' Accordingly, on the 6th every thing being prejf^ared, and the 
smaller presents and Governor-Gcnerars letters laid out on trays, the 
procession left the Rungalow, escorted by a Ttian-dau-zen . It had been 
settled that the Viceroy and a Woondouk should escort him^ and they 
accordingly attended the presents, but would neither enter his house nor 
kis boat. The Woondouk, however, entered a boat next to tlaptain Cox^s, 
and sent to say ho was waitings but very properly no notice was taken of 
kim. On arriving at the entrance of the enclosure roifhd the Tent in 
which the King receivech liim, he was made to unshoe, and was also 
Dtair.sfb iv;bruai7, 1797. desired to uncover his bead and walk bare-headed in the sun, in order 
tkat eve^y one might witness hfb degradation ; this last, however, he 
objected to do. He was then led about from one entrance to another, 
making three English bows at three separate ' parts of the palace,’ and 
baying entered it, he knelt down on one kriee before the Throne, an^ 
bowed his likad. His-Majesty received him well, was talkative and com- 
plimentary^ but avoided enquiring after either the King of England or 
the Governor-General, although he was highly delighted with the hand^- 
some State Carriage and expensive coining apparatus, &ic. which the 
latier personage had sent him. 'No notice was taken of the Governor- 
Generat’s letter, and the King having retired, refreshriienfs were served, 
and shortly afterwards, Captain Cox returned home, much pleased with 
• his interview, and believing he had made a favorable 'impression. !kis 
Idaj^sty having become possessed of the handsome baubles, had now in 
his ahert-sighied selfishness, no further object in wearing the mask of 


most 


[Ratton, and ^rbni this date Captain Cox experienced a system of the 

l^ameful end gross insults, that were ever submitted tbhy 

ay^Mseqtative ojf'jEllie RriUsh Government The Ye-wo6ii was iiis daily 
curinllijgp^y' ^pet^Uad'i^d hiin "to make pre'serits to such of the 
GnyerW£ekt^Ciiicem and iht'iriees as kis own desire or ihWrest prompted"; 


‘t.v a 
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’public notice^, and tile castoauty 8UpplMti<N9ff‘.fi«tb ludl'tkeen 'diaeui^ 
tiaued. i‘ -m. ' t ■ ^ . 

.'1 . . . . ' .1 . ■ ,,.M I,. . . ^ 

18^^ February, — Ifhe Ye-woon ^ridd^very hatd to t^btaia a pmont for, the 
first Queen, supporting, his endeavours by a string of fatseboods. Captain 
Cox, however, bad determined to give nothing more, until he was publicly 
acknowledged, for notwithstanding the Ye-woon’s oft repeated statements 
that the King had issued the necessary orders for his being recognized as 
Resident, still be remained unnoticed* Yesterday a basket of rice was 
sent to him from the Lhwotlan^ which he returned, and to-day on being 
assured that it was customary, he reluctantly accepted 100 tickals for iO 
days supply of the Royal, bounty I 

March llth , — The Government studiously avoided recognizing him, 
and with the exception of the interested visits of the Ye-woon, he con- 
tinued totally neglected. On this day. His Majesty had the meanness to 
return the I'upees which had been gratuitously coined for him in Calcutta 
at Ids owp request, on the plea of having none but pure silver current in 
hjs dominions | Captain Cox indignantly refused to receive them, and 
complained, of this act as an insult offered to the Governor-General. 

March 12£A*-;-'Being still unnoticed, and finding all former remonstrances 
vain, he again complained of their insulting neglect, and applied for 
suitable boats to convey him from Court. On the 15th, he was informed, 
that if he wanted boats, he must buy them, and one belonging to the 
Viceroy, which had been hitherto attached to tiie Mission, was this day 
withdrawn. 

,At this time a Rajah of Assam who had usurped the Throne, and had 
been deposed with the aid of the British, made an application to the 
Burmese Court for assistance, and great preparations were making for 
invading Assam, although. Captain Cox had previously informed the 
Ministers, that that State was under British protection. He therefore 
reiterated his complaints, and applied officially for boats, be likewise 
remonstrated with the Viceroy, who was the only person of rank with 
whom he could communicate, and warned him of the consequences of 
such conduct. , On the following day, affairs wore an improved aspect, 
^nd he received trifling presents of elephants’ teeth, a ring, and 25 ticals 
in money from the first and second Queens, to whom he had made liberal 
prpsen^ ; and on being desired to shew his inclination and ability to 
serve the King, he gave in to the Government his extraordinary proposi- 
tion for collecting a revenue from Beetlenut, Salt and Balachong, by 
which His Ikiajest^ was to derive several lacs of tickals yearly; and 
oonstituting himself and the Rangoon Viceroy the managers, ivho were to 
^iyide the surplus reven^e between them, with his share of which he ih- 
ij^pded to have defrayed part of the expenses of the mission. This propo- 
sition^ fortunately, was ,iieyer^pccef)ted, or perhaps believe^ practibablp 
by the avaricious old King. It wott|d liaye beop^drepdfully oppressive to 
m already overburdened people, and I am i^otiiied that some of the old 
o«irtieny«ttalkof it as a Cox'a 



Cox's inaniiscilpt Diury. 



fllMiNf ,iM.|l|iM!ll hud 90 tent: « ynUte' 


< N! »i P B> ly the Ye-woon to Cap- 

•;<eW(.flM!^ 'wiio, ln i weiH ately supplied the d^eiwey* At Iracth on the itlst 
4*M* Miwn|>, CAp Ad B C!ox onnied^bu point in aMddig the prineipnllli- 
enSter, ihu |^M|«WooaK|we,* exobeage^isite with him: they met on the 
#rst day in n Wif temporary buildinfp erected for tee ooeaaion near the 

lipnae wbteb tee Woonggee was occupying for the time at Mengwon, and 
jqn tke neat diajp after Captain Cog had visited the Woonggee at his habi- 
49tiQnp tee /Woonggee went through^ the form of going overate Captain 
.(I!qx?s dining bungido w in great state to return the visit This he was in- 
foimed arai an unprecedented favqr; he removed his shoes and made ex-* 
teavagant presents^ with .a view of conciliating the WoonggeA, butunfortu^ 
Mtelj he was indebted for this tardy politeness to the King's desire .to 
interest tee British Covernment in obtaiuiug for him one of Gaudanm^s 
teetb| whteh-was in possession of the King of Candy, and not to any wish 
of tels haughty add mean Court to atone for past neglects 


Cox*fl mauiiwript Diary. ilfarcA. — He hail now spent two months at Mmgwon entirely 

unnotic^(|l by the Government ; he therefore returned in dis^gust to Ama- 
rapoora, where he arrived on the 35th. Here also he remained totally dis- 
regarded and neglected for some days, when proposals were made for his 
;yisiting tee heir apparent, who was in charge of the city during His Ma- 
jesty's absenccv These propositions, however, were of so humiliating a 
nature, teat he was reluctantly obliged to reject them, and the visit was 
put off. Captain Cox visited *the Viceroy and voluntarily unslippered, 
although tep latter did not* An attempt was then made to induce him to 
quit Amarapoora, and on his refusing to do so, the Viceroy sent an inso- 
message, saying he would have no further communicaUon with him. 

Cox attribute^ the. humiliating terms proposed for his visiting the 
^ri^e to the Yi^Woon, a man to whom he had invariably shewsi the 
greatest kindness and liberality. On the 30th, he detected an attempt of 
this ** high-minded Court" on Captain Symes, to pass off silver of 33| per 
^pent alloy , for O) per cent., in payment of the rupees which had been gra- 
tuitously 0Qine<jl for the King, in Bengal ! ! ! He, however, was not sur- 
prised at tete uhgri^teful return, his eyes were beginning to be open^ to 
Burmese policy. 

Aprii 1st .--Captain Cox visited the Viceroy, ^wTio was about to start 
for i^angodn, and notwithstanding his former insolent message, they 
, parted mends, ^he YS-Woon^ who was also about to. return to Rangoon, 
impudence to send for a present; although He ^d absents him- 
self ever since the failure of his arrangementii for the visit to the Pnnee.*' 

a ^riltea sgid to b© from, tee JSfogt 

h^salf aeoompeuy him to" Rangoon, 
with the.,l||yu-w^^pr,C'Oir^ 

chiideiteehdfog oomnidlii- 
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been two months at Mengwon, and thirty-eight di^s at Amarapoora^ en- 
^ tirely unregarded ; and on again remonstrating against farther delay, he 
was waited upon by a deputation of Lhwotlan Tmri^-daugyees’^ ostensibly 
with orders from the King regarding himself; he, however, refused to re- 
ceive them, until the Ministers had {mbliely acknowledged hinilas Resi- 
dent. After a day or two, he dispatched his assistant to Mengwon with a 
repetition of his complaints, but obtained no redress. On the 8th, the 
bamboo fence which enclosed his house was taken away, on pretence that 
the heir apparent wanted it, and the populace then pelted his house and 
sentry with stones. But there was s<pne excuse for this last insult. Cap- 
tain Cox lived in an upper-roomed house, and as he and his followers, in 
ignorance of the customs of the country, appeared in the varandah and 
above the heads of men of rank whenever they passed in the streets below, 
the followers of these men of rank pelted the mission with stones, in order 
to force them to remove from a situation in which no junior officer can 
show himself before a superior. Allairs continued in this state until the 
20th, when a cousin of the heir apparent, and a young Tsaubwa, proposed 
to him to/ir/yfor an audience of the Prince, but to this he objected and made 
an unsuccessful effort to obtain by letter and remonstrance that which he 
refused to purchase. On the 8th June, the King returned to Amarapoora, 
on which occasion Captain Cox decorated his house, and on the 10th he 
accepted an invitation from the Myen-Woonggee to bring over his dinner 
and spend the day at his ] 2 tivate house ; he accordingly went, but was 
kept so long waiting in the lobby amongst a crowd of supplicants, that 
heartily disgusted, be returned home, leaving his dinner for the Woonggee, 
and his Interpietcr to explain the reason of his quitting. He bad nearly 
reached his house, when a messenger from this polished Nobleman'^ 
overtook him, and persuaded him to return. After many apologies they 
sat down to dinner. The Woonggee^ who pretended that anger had taken 
away his appetite, ate nothing, but begged of Captain Cox to set apart 
something for him, which being done, he retired and this friendly dinner 
party broke up. • 

f 

June 13tA. — The Woonggee having promised to assist Captain Cox in 
presenting a suitable memorial to the King, complaining of bis un- 
pleasant situation, and requesting to be immediately acknowledged as 
Resident at Rangoon ; on tlie 14th, as a spur to his exertions, Captain 
Cox presented him with a handsome diamond ring, and on the following 
day, the Woonggee sent for him as be imagined on the subject of the 
memorial, but on arriving, he was annoyed to find it was merely to ask 
him for some scarlet cloth for the Prince, prefacing his request with a 
ulesire to know if he had any for sale. 

June Wth . — In compliance with a request from the King, and with 
a view to conciliation, Captain Cox decorated his house in honor of 
the arrival of an Assamese Princess for His Majesty. He also endea* 
Toured to ingratiate himself into favor with the different influential per- 
sona about the Court, but particularly with His Majesty’s grand-child 
.{the pceseokt king,) apdthe Myen^Wwmgg^^ hia civilitica availed him 

• BsniwMaecretaiiefor Sta|le,OA0ew^l(w 
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notbliig^ and lie now detected the Myti^Wwmggte (of whom he had ^ 
hitherto thoaf^ht well) in an attempt to deceive him regarding an embassy 
which had just arrived from some Prince of Behary soliciting the inters 
ference of the Burmese to persuade the English Government to restore 
to him hii^aghire4 On the 3d of Ju^y, the Woonnggee^^xA for him, and at 
first treated him very cavalierly, pretending that he knew nothing of tlio 
memorials, although they had been in his possession for three weeks, and 
he had more than once apologized for the delay in bringing them forward. 
He at length softened his tone, and after a few promises and fine speeches, 
which were returned with interest, «the meeting broke up. On the 6th, 
Captain Cox learnt that his memorials would certainly he laid before the 
king that day, and on the thirteenth he learnt as certainly that they had not 
been presented. Dr. Keys was most grossly insulted by the Mymi- Woouggee, 
who had sent for him professionally, and the Ministers now positively re- 
fused to present the memorials, saying that His Majesty had already given 
Captain Cox permission to reside at Rangoon as Company’s Resident, 
and that he might attend at the Lhwotlan for his Commission, and take 
his seat, as Captain Symes is said to have done, behind the Nahhans, He 
then informed the Ministers of his intention instantly to quit the capital, 
— ^upon which they consulted upon the propriety of detaining the em- 
bassy as a hostage, until the 7000 persons who were said to have fled from 
Arracan, into Chittagong at the Burmese conquest in 1783, were delivered 
up, and Chittagong, Dacca, Luckipore and Cossim Bazaar, formerly under 
Arracan, were restored to Burmah, together with one half of the revenues 
collected from these countrie| since they first came into the British 
possession!!! Captain Cox now feared personal restrained and mentions 
that a Woondouk who had promised to assist him, had given up his cause 
from a dread of being thought friendly to the English, and strongly urged 
him not to quit the capital. He attributed this disgraceful treatment to the 
jealous fears of the King and Court, which continued to be fed and 
nourished by the malicious reports of Moguls and others inimical to the 
English. « 

e 

18^4 July . — Being actuated by an earnest desire to settle amicably 
the difTerence between himself and the Ministers ; hut at the same time 
fully determined that no consideration of personal convenience should 
induce him to compromise his character as the Representative of the 
British Government, he objected to go to the Lhwotlan for His Majesty’s 
Commission on the terms proposed, hut after some trouble he came to an 
understanding, that it should he delivered to a respectable deputation 
from him. He accordingly deputed his assistant with an escort of sepoys 
to receive it, but the Ministers had changed their minds, and now refused 
to deliver it to any one hut to Captain Cox himself, who, they said, must 
take an oath of allegiance to the Burmese King! But to this he of course 
objected. At this time his most puissant Majesty was employed in 
oompelUng bis iidbjects to purchase the copper pice brought for hitu 
from Bbiigal, at the rate of 30 picp per tical!!! 

last month was consumed in nmiucoessful efforts 

tp obtain oqi; VQ«ld t«iM Hia 
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^Assistant bad been refused admission to the lAwoebtfi, and every elTort 
answered by a fVesh insult. On ibis day be succeeded in hiring boat- 
me\| to convey him from the capital, but as the Government used every 
means of intimidation; they became frightened and ran away, on which he 
again applied to the Ministers, who pspvokingly replied that “ he might go 
if he wished, and that the King was astonished at his remaining so long!'* 
At length, to shew his determination to depart, and having, after much 
difficulty, persuaded the boatmen to return, be succeeded in embarking 
his baggage, although he had previously resolved not to quit with- 
out making a last attempt to brkig this semi-barbarous Court to 
reason. Accordingly from this time to the 18th September was spent 
in unavailing efforts to obtain redress ;*he was lavish of his presents, but 
obtained only empty prqiliises in return. Disreputable Moguls and 
Portuguese were busy, as usual, in circulating reports of disasters and 
combinations of native powers against the British rule in India. Bur- 
mese credulity was sharpened by Burmese desire, and every ragamuffin. 
with ingenuity to invent a tale of British misfortune, found ready and 
attentive auditors in the Members of this imbecile Court. British mer- 
chants were plundered and imprisoned, and Captain Cox was unable to 
assist them. On the 20th September he made an applicatioh to the Myeit- 
Woonggee for redress of insults offered to himself and Dr. Keys, whose 
servant had been falsely imprisoned, together with a British merchant 
named Reeves, who, without committing any offence, had been privately 
seized, tried, and condemned by two of the Woonggee*9 writers. The 
Woonggee found it impossible to understaiid the merits of the case, with- 
out a fee, and ib reply asked Captain Cox for a watch, which the latter 
gave. A mock investigation then took place, and the Woonggecy with 
affected gravity, told Mr. Reeves, that if ever his people did so again 
to punish them !’' This satisfaction was afforded amidst the laughter and 
jests of the by-standers. Captain Cox then applied for two peons to pro- 
tect himself and people from the mob, which was continually pelting 
them with stones, but was wefused. The Viceroy with his family had 
returned to Court, and made great protestations of friendshi{f, for which 
the whole of them received handsome presents. He promised to procure 
permission for Captain Cox to depart, and some days after, on being 
asked for it, said he had not yet applied, but requested Captain Cox to 
send him some quicksilver, which the latter immediately did. Thus 
every insult and broken promise was rewarded with a present. 

. October (>th. — ^The feeling at Court was so inimical to the English, and 
their persons and property so insecure, that the merchants determined 
upon quitting the capital, and applied for passes, which, however, the 
Burmese refused. Insults upon insults, continued to be poured upon the 
Mission, and after having suffered the grossest indignities for a period of 
nine months, Captain Cox at length resolyed to bear them no longer, and 
accordingly embarked himself and followers on board bis boats this 
evening, and dropped 4 or 6 nules down the river^ promising, at the Vice- 
roy’s request, to wait there for him. ^ 

Ocftabsr StA.-^^ilst waiting for Ihe Vfdm^oy a lb# miles below the 
capital; he learnt that a great change had takeir ^^tee^iii' the sentiments 
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of llii^ Ht$ir Apparent, ifvho now was willing to soe him on his own termsa 
He accordingly prepared a most extravagant present, and on the lltfaf 
proceeded on elephants to the Prince’s house, at the steps of whicb be 
nnshoed, and was ushered into the hall of audience, where after waiting 
l5 minutes, the Prince made his appearance. He was well received, and 
the Prince having promised to use his influence with the King, the meet- 
ing broke up. Captain Cox did not appear to see, that the affection 
which so suddenly seized the Prince was not for himself but his presents ; 
he therefore made another attempt at reconciliation, and sent a handsome 
present to the Queen’s mother, who* readily promised to assist him. On 
the l4th, however, she sent to say that the King was immoveable, and 
that she must give up his cause, begging of him to send her a piece of 
long cloth and some otto of roses, which he aecordingly did, and upon 
Which she sent him a present of 60 ticals in silver. This token of grati- 
tude being unusual, so gratified him that he returned it with an acknow- 
ledgment of four time its value, for which he received a paltry sapphire 
stone. 

October V7tli , — Having waited for the Viceroy ever since the 6tliy 
he this day had the mortification of seeing this Chief pass him with- 
out notice in great State on his return to Rangoon. He was now quite 
satisfied that further attempts would be in vain, and fairly tired out and 
disgusted, dropped down the stream as far as Fsa-gain, He reached 
Proinc'on the 27th, having passed and repassed Symes’s friend, the Vice- 
roy, twice or thrice without recognition. On the following day, whilst 
sitting in his boat he was struck severely on the shouldA’s with a stone 
weighing 2lbs. by some “wag,” as he good-humouredly expresses it. 
He continued his journey under some apprehension of violence from 
robbers and others, but arrived at Rangoon without further molestation 
on the 1st November, where on the 6th the Viceroy also arrived in State, 
and on the 9th issued a Court order, prohibiting the departure of the 
Mission from the country. He now made Several efforts to obtain an 
interview fetween Dr. Keys and the Viceroy, but failing in this, he 
renewed his acquaintance with the Y^-Woon, who had behaved so ill to 
him when at Court. British merchants continued to suffer both in person 
and property, and appealed in vain to him for redress ; he bad no ppwer 
to help them. On the 27th November he wrote to inform the Supreme 
Government, that he was under restraint, and dreaded that his private 
papers would he taken from him, stating also that in defiance of Captain 
Symes’s treaty, a Mussulman had received a monopoly of all trade, 
and was styled “ the Company,” in imitation of the India Company. He 
also charged Captain Symes with sinister motives in recommending the 
Shabunder and Baba Sheen to his confidence, having previously de- 
nounced them in a private letter to the Viceroy as two “villains,” and 
concluded by advising the British Government to treat the Bormah 
“sword in hand,” and to demand complete indemnification for all past 
insult. On the dlst December, d797, be informed the Supreme Govern- 
ment, that he was on terms of communication with the YS^Woon and 
Baba Sheen, and that the B&rmese were a littlemore civil to him, although 
it were difficult to discover in what respect, tor orders had been issued to 
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the pilots to run ashore all armed vessels, the prohibition against his 
leaving the country formally announced, and a Captain Bacon of the 
Seggy threatened with a rope's end on his own quarter deck by a chokcy 
peon, for attempting to take his vessel up to Rangoon without a pilot. 

• 

Deeemher, and January. — ^The Shabunder insisted upon examining some 
private stores belonging to Captain Cox, which had been landed at 
the Custom House, but rather than submit them for inspection, they 
were re-shipped, and at this time a packet of letters belonging to Dr. 
Keys was broken open, on pretence «of searching for diamonds. In the 
midst of these insults and without any previous notice, the Viceroy 
invited Captain Cox to a feast, which he declined to attend. The British 
merchants now voluntarily came forward and refused to transact any 
more business, until Captain Cox’s stores were passed, and a promise 
given for the free transmission of letters. After two days’ consideration, 
the Viceroy gave in. Captain Cox then attended the feast, and trade 
resumed its usual course. Affairs now bore the appearance of improve- 
ment, and in January 0th, 1798, Captain Cox, hoping that even yql it was 
not loo late for reconciliation, sent a present to the Viceroy of eight barrels 
of gunpowder, but for four days afterwards, had the mortification to receive 
for the third time a packet of letters with the seals broken. This fresh 
outrage, however, had been committed by the authorities at Bassein. The 
Viceroy continued his civilities, and at Captain Cox’s request, restored 
the property of two persons, one of whom had died, and the other been 
ship-wrecked. In the mean time, he wasi-e-called. The Honorable Mr. 
Speke, the Vic6-P resident in Council, being of opinion that as the con- 
rductof the Court of Ava and its oilicers was accompanied with strong 
indications of personal dissatisfaction with Captain Cox, the removal of 
which could hardly be expected, no benefit could result to the public in- 
terests from his continuance at Rangoon. Letters were at the same time 
addressed to the King of Ava, his Ministers and the Viceroy of Pegu, 
expressing the Vice-Presidmit’s concern at hearing that Captain Cox had 
returned to Rangoon without obtaining an audience of lhave of His 
Majesty, notifying his recall, and offering, should His Majesty desire it, to 
depute another gentleman, in whom the Vice-President had the greatest 
confidence, to reside at Rangoon ; — thus tacitly blaming Captain Cox, 
whose chief faults were, stipulating for ceremonies, which by his instruc- 
tions he was particularly directed to avoid, and not quitting Court seven 
months earlier than he did, by which much expense, and hundreds of 
indignities would have been avoided. Captain Cox was unfortunate in 
having engaged as his Interpreter a Mr. Moncourtuse, who deceived him 
upon every occasion. It does not become me to criticise the motives, 
views or acts of the Supreme Government; doubtless the then state of 
Europe, our situation in India, and an erroneous idea of Burmese power 
had their weight in influencing its decision ; but it is evident that the 
temporizing policy which it adopted was a little less than a premium on 
future aggressions and insults, whieh^he result shewed this semi-barba- 
rous Court was not slow of profiting by. Captain Cox having made 
known his intention to depart, paid two or three visits to the Viceroy, who. 
receive him on equal terms, and appeared anxious to atone for his past 
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#bich were indeed nuirierotts enough ; hia civility, howevcT, like ^ 
evety thing Barman, had its origin in interest. He wished to be permitted 
to purchase fire arms and ammunition at Calcutta without restriction, 
and wrote to the Govcrnor-Goneral on the subject, flis subordinate. Baba 
Sheen, also wrote, observing that *<i€aptain Cox had met with every at- 
tion, and that every assistance had been aiTorded him in his business''! ! ! 
At this time, His Majesty had been taken with a mania for arms, and 
wishing our Envoy's assistance to procure them, sent down an order, 
acknowledging him as resident at Rangoon and granting ground for a fac> 
tory and garden. This order, which would have lasted only so long as 
Burmese policy rendered it advisable, came too late,’ for the mission was 
at the mouth of the Rangoon Ri\^r on its return to Bengal. Captain 
Cox left Rangoon on thelst of May, 1708, on friendly terms with the Local 
Government, but without either letters or presents from the King. On quit- 
ting the country he gave Baba Sheen a letter to the authorities at Penang, 
to permit the Burmese to export fire-arms, &c. There is no official re- 
cord in this office of the final opinion of the Supreme Government on the 
conduct of this Mission, but from Captain Cox being immediately after 
sent in civil employ to Chittagong, it is presumed, notwithstanding the 
Vice-President’s letters to the King and Court of Ava, that liis strenuous 
and long continued exertions in Burmah were approved of, and that his 
eighteen months of toil and painful anxiety met at length their due 
reward. 

Navember I9ih , — About this»time tho Viceroy of Rangoon addressed 
a letter, on terms of equality to the Governor-General, the Most Noble 
Marquess Wellesley, requesting him, after the usual quantity of bombast, 
to send to the King of Ava from 10 to 20 thousand muskets, ammunition, 
&c. to be paid for on delivery. This letter, it appears, as well as those on 
the same subject written in April to the Deputy Governor, Mr. Speke, were 
unanswered. Captain Cox attributed the civilities which he received 
during the last month or two of his stay at Rangoon to an apprehension 
of an attack from us, and their great anxiety for fire-arms may perhaps be 
ascribed to the same cause. No remonstrance was ever made against, or 
explanation demanded, for the insults which the British Government had 
received in the person of its representative ; and as the Burmese, who 
are a compound of arrogance and ignorance, had not the faintest idea of 
power tempered with justice and moderation, they attributed our dis- 
regard of insults and desire for peace to an inability to maintain war ; 
and actuated by this spirit, the Rajah of Arracan soon after wrote a 
most insolent and menacing letter to the Governor-General, demanding 
the instant surrender of some Mugh fugitives who had taken refuge in 
Chittagong from Burmese oppression. 

In this year the Governor-General, Marquess Wellesley, contemplated 
some further commuAlcation with the Burmese Government, on which 
Major Franklin, of the Bengal Army, was to have been employed. 
This officer being furnished with the whole Captain Cox's papers, drew 
out a memorial upon the subject, which, togetitieT with a edlection from 
Captain Coni'* rephilt»r b* i^tefwaids> in the yfiar published In 
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Londoii. Early in the following year, howeyer, Captain Symes returned 
^froin Europe with tlio increased rank of Lieutbnant-Colonel, and tlie 
Go^rnor-*GeDeral resolved on deputing him to the Court of Ava, relying 
upon his address, management and knowledge of the Burmese, to con- 
ciliate their haughty spirit, and to remove from their minds the unfavorable 
impression left by the failure of the last Mission. 

COLONEL SYMES'S SECOND MISSION. 

This Mission was attended by an escort of 100 sepoys, and was 
furnished and equipped in the magdiheent and imposing style which 
characterized every act of Lord Wellesley's Government. It had for its 
objects: — * 

1st. An improved treaty of friendship and alliance. 

2nd. Protection to commerce against the daily extortions of the Bur- 
mese. 


3d. To demand an acknowledgment, or disavowal, on the part of the 
British Government of the insolent and meniicing threats of invasion con- 
tained in the Governor of Arracan’s letter to the Governor-General, and 
to explain to the Court of Ava, that according to the laws of civilized 
nations, the Mugh fugitives could not be surrendered, and that His Excel- 
lency's doubts of the authenticity of the letter was his only reason for 
not imme diately appealing to arms, to convince the Burmese Government 
that the British power could not be insulted with impunity. 

4th. To establish a Resident at the Court of Ava, and a Consul at 
Rangoon, for the protection of trade, the enforcement of the Treaty of 
1795, and the prevention of French interest in Burmah. 

5th. To claim the Island of Negrais, or to obtain some commercial 

advantages equivalent to the value of it. 

• 

Colonel Symes arrived oif Rangoon on the 3Ist of May, 18(92, and was 
well received. The usual dispute, however, occurred about the place of 
reception, the Y^-Woon^ who was now acting Governor, refused to salute 
him unless he agreed to proceed to the Custom House, which being dero- 
gatory to his public character, he objected to. At length it was agreed, 
that the y«- Whoa should receive him at the Public Wharf, and on the 
2d June, he landed under a salute, and was met by the Shabunder, who 
coniiucted hiip to a shed prepared for the purpose, and after wailing about 
33 minutes, the Yk-Woon arrived in great state, and took his seat at the 
head of the room. During the interview, which was a very short one, 
this upstart of a day treated Colonel Symes with great hauteur^ and after 
asking two or three ridiculous questious, retired in the same state as he 
had come* He arrived last and quitted first, which in this country are 
marks of superiority, an assumption to which by his actual rank he was 
by no means entitled. Colppel Symes^bserved on his arrival, that the 
feeling was evidently against the British, and in favor of the French, 
who had just sent two vessels from the Mauidtias loaded with arms and 
ammunitions (ms of wMsb wan wreeked^ui tha Gulf of Martaban, and 
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tb$ gather bad Just arrived. Having , great oauaeto iie dissatisfied with 
bis interview, be wrote a remonstrance against ibe conduct of the Yi^ 
flTeon, and matters were speedily accommodated. Trade and ship-building 
appear at this time to have been flourishing, for Colonel S^es writes, 
“ several ships are laid down and ]aunched every week,'^ and attributes 
this prosperity to the protecting influence of the Treaty of 1796, which it is 
well known, was never observed.^ From the date of his remonstrance to 
the lull August, 1802, he was well treated by the Local Goyeriiment, 
and on this day, in pursuance of orders from Court, he quitted Rangoon 
for the Capital, again attended by the cunning Baba Sheen, continued to 
receive every attention and civility, until he arrived at the City of Pagahm, 
when the Myo-Woon, though civil, refused to hi™ mark of 

public attention, and the hitherto respectful conduct of the people hence- 
forth declined. On the 30th of September, 1802, he arrived at Mengwon 
(where the King temporarily resided) totally unnoticed by the Govern- 
ment, and was made to halt at an Island, on which corpses were burned 
and criminals executed. Here his assistance was implored by two Eng- 
lishmen who were detained as slaves to the Heir-apparent on a monthly 
subsistence of two baskets of paddy! Colonel Symes attributed this 
unfavorable change to the increase of French interest. His Majesty had 
openly avowed his friendship for them and hostility to us, and as his at- 
tendant, Baba Sheen, gave him reason to fear actual violence, he ad- 
dressed a letter of remonstrance to the Heir-apparent, who foolishly enough 
excused his father’s conduct, by pretending to think Colonel Symes, like 
Captain Cox, had been dcputq4 by Sir John Shore, Bart. The explana- 
tion produced no relief. ^ 

October 14r/i. — The Rangoon Viceroy paid Colonel Symes a private 
visit, and for want of a better excuse for the shameful conduct of his 
Government, commenced by traducing Captain Cox, against whom he 
pretended His Majesty was highly incensed, and concluded by inquiries, 
which shewed that information regarding the presents for the King was 
not overlooked in the objects of this visit. ()n the 16th he repeated his 
visit and frivolous excuses, and concluded by begging Colonel Symes to 
exert his patience for a few days longer. On this day the supercargo of 
the French vessel which was wrecked, arrived at Court, and deposed that 
the vessel contained a letter and presents from the Governor of the Mau- 
ritius for His Majesty, and that the peace concluded between the Eng- 
lish and French nations was at the urgent solicitations of the former, who 
had agreed to restore all the places in India which they had taken during 
the war, &c. These were just the kind of stories in which His Majesty 
delighted, and probably with a view to discover further disasters, he de- 
tained and opened a packet of letters which had arrived for Colonel 
Symes. The letters were delivered the next day, the seals remained un- 
bVoken. In the meantime, the Company's armed vessel which brought 
the despatches^ was prohibited from coming up to Rangoon, unless she 
unshipped her guns and rudder, . and His Majesty, in a fit of gloomy 
despotism, ordered Colonel Sym!bs's Escort to be disarmed. This latter 
disgraceful outrage was however avoided by the good sense of the Heir- 
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^ Api^ent, mho evaded Uie order, and on tke Blot tent him' a present of 
*rioe, ghee, &o., upon which he wrote to inlbnn His Highness of the 
obj^ts of his Mission, and remonstrated against farther delay. No no- 
tice was taken of this letter, and two days afterwards, another was dis- 
patched in search of it, when the folioipring answer was received : “ The 
King says you must wait;'' on which he threatened to quit the capital 
unless speedily and suitably acknowledged. 

November 2d. — Being still unnoticed, he again notified to the Govern- 
ment, that he would remain no longer than the end of the month, 
unless publicly and suitably received by the Court ; and His Majesty 
being pressed on all sides, at length promised to - receive the Mission on 
his return from Tsa-gain, whither he was going for a few days. 

Hth , — Having been forty days confined to his boats and tents, he this 
day received an order to move into a house, which had been long since 
prepared for him, but which he had not before been permitted to occupy. 

He took possession of his new residence, unattended and unnoticed by any 
Government ofliccr. It was then, and is still the custom of this Govern- 
ment, to furnish foreign Embassies with supplies of every kind, and they 
were accordingly ordered for this Mission, but the purveyors were the 
only persons that benefited by the order. The feeling against the British 
still continued very strong, and His Majesty consulted with a refugee 
Englishman named Rogers, upon the propriety of sending the Embassy 
back to Bengal unnoticed. He, however, was dissuaded from this plan ; 
but notwithstandlbg his former promise to receive the Mission on his 
return from Tea-gain^ he now refused to do so until the arrival of the Cap- 
tain and Supercargo of a French vessel, who had been ordered to Court, 
to be converted into French Ambassador, to be exalted over Colonel 
Symes, to witness his degradation, and to enable His Majesty the more fully 
to demonstrate his partiality to our enemies. Sometime previous to this, 
the Burmese flag had been insulted at the Isle of France, whose Governor 
wishing to conciliate the Burmese, had written to say he would punish the 
offenders. The King, by some mental obliquity, misunderstood the letter, 
and imagined that the French Governor had threatened to punish the 
English, who, he supposed, were the offenders; hence, probably, the 
continued hostility of this proud and ignorant monarch. On the 13th Report sddreffed to the 
November, Colonel Symes made an application to the Heir- Apparent to be lliSd 

either speedily acknowledged, or permitted to return to Bengal ; but no Febmarr. iw3. 
notice was taken of it. On the 16th, the Frenchmen, whom His Majesty 
had ridiculously inveusted with the importance of Ambassadors, although 
nothing more than private merchants, entrusted with the letter abovemen- 
tioned, arrived, and were immediately ushered into a house prepared for 
them close to that of Colonel Symes 1 The party consisted of an American 
Supercargo ; a Frenchman, just escaped from the Calcutta jail ; and two 
half Freheh half Burmese youths, ^vassals of one of the Burmese Princes! 

Two days after the arrival of thia motlss^ group, His Majesty conde- 
scended to acknowledge Colonel , Symes as British Ambassador, be having 
then been entirely unnoticed for fifty days) forty of which he was compelled 

to reside on Mectdinn and Mrfal girdtfiid who 
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Report addregsed to the 
Oovcraor-Oeneral by Lieii- 
teiuuit-Col. Sypies, dated 
February, 1803, 


dettted biting any power or aatbarity from the Fieaiob Go^enim^nty were 
iBtonished at their respectability, and fearful of the eonsequeiteeji of .tb/ 
force, endeavoured to avoid it. His Miyesty, however, persisted fo fil- 
ing them the “ French Embassy/^ and nohns volem compeUed them to 
reeeive a public audience on tbc2{>tli, at which time die British Embassy 
had been for two months subjected to insults and neglect, and had not 
been publicly received. His Majesty at length consented to receive the 
Mission ; and on the 28th, Colonel Symes was escorted from his residence 
by a Tkan-^au-zenf"* and reached the Palace at 6 A. m. The King 
received the presents, and soon after retired, without once deigning to 
mention the 6overnor<>Generars name, giving the Mission a most disreS' 
pcctful reception, and very unlike what Colonel Symes had been led to 
expect. 

29th , — Visited the Heir- Apparent, who like his Royal father, conde- 
scended to receive the presents, but not to inquire after the donor. 

December 2d, — Tn answer to the Governor- Generars letter, the Ran- 
goon Viceroy brought a verbal message, as if from the King, that no 
further demand should be made for tlie Arraeaii fugitives, and that the 
Governor of that district was not authorized to make any disrespectful 
or threatening demand for them. His Majesty would ulfer no apology, 
neither would he listen to any new treaty, nor permit the establishment 
of a British Resident at Rangoon as promised to Captain Cox. Commer- 
cial ad'airs should remain on the footing settled by Uie treaty of 1706, and 
His Majesty would not grant either lands or settlements in Buriiiah to 
any European power whatever. Colonel Symes now ysited several of 
the Princes, who were anxious to see him on account of the presents, but 
none of them made any thing approaching to a suitable return, and the 
Heir* Apparent was the only member of the Royal family that conde- 
scended to inquire after the Governor-General, and this was at a private 
visit. 

Xbth, — This evening a son of the first Woondouk privately brought a 
letter, purporting to be an answer from the Ministers' to the Governor- 
Generars letter to the King, which, instead of resenting as a gross insult, 
Colonel Symes good-naturedly accepted. The Viceroy and the Sha- 
bunder, however, soothed him in private^ for the insults which he received 
in public. At length, the pretended French Mission died' a natural 
death, and Monsieur Desbruislais, one of its members, renounced his 
country, married a Burmese girl, and became a ^lave to the Heir-Ap{^a- 
rent* 

2lst, — Colonel Symes never having seen the Woonggees, or been 
ac]|;.nowledged by the Government, except in so far as was 

necessary .for them to obtain the presents; and having now submitted 
to mortifying .^qglects, and, gross insults for a period of nearly three 
months, this, daj^ twitted Cou^, without audience pf leave or notice from 
apy one but Uie Vicejqy of who famished him wi% war boats 

to proceed to .wJ^ere, after viewing^Jihe ^ferent curiosities, 

^ T|8ite4 PripsiB.of ' 

' V "H}'' aiAiifSitokia 
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The Viceroy appears to have behtaved exceedingly well throujrii out, 
\nd at Colonel Syihes'S re<i|uest, obtained the ^ liberation - of -one of the 
Europeans,' (the other had died) me^ioned on his arrival, together with a 
young Erenchman, who was also detained captive. On the 23d he re- 
turned to Court on a private visit to th^ Viceroy, and finally quitted the 
capital on the 27tfa, en to Rangoon, where he arrived on the 1 1th 
January, 1803. The Y4-woon^ who had behaved so ill on the first arrival 
of the Mission, now prohibited the Mission ship from saluting Colonel 
Symes ; but this piece of insolence was disregarded, and the salute fired 
as usual. On landing, the gates of the town were closed against him, 
and he was forthwith summoned to the Youm. He, however, refused to 
attend, but sent bis assistant, Mr. Campbell, whom the Yi-woon, foaming 
with rage, most grossly insulted, and accused the ship of having fired 
ball into tlie town. Mr. Campbell tried .in vain to explain, and then took 
leave, his interpreter being detained in custody. Colonel Symes inline- 
diately sent two gentlemen of the escort to demand his instant liberation, 
which was accomplished, although not until they had received a liberal 
quantity of abuse. The Ye-woon now detained Colonel Symes’s dis- 
patches, and otherwise behaved in a most violent manner, prohibiting the 
departure of the vessel, and menacing the Mission with various acts of 
outrage. The escort slept on their arms for several nights, and all further 
intercourse with the Government ceased. A native vessel at anchor be- 
tween the Fort and the Company’s ship Mot^nington, was directed to 
move a little higher up the river, but at midnight, by order of the Yc’- 
woorif she resumed her original station, when Colonel Symes sent people 
on board to weigh her anchor and inform her Commander, that if she 
returned, she would be cut adrift without further ceremony. On hearing 
this, the Yi^woon proclaimed, that the English had taken possession of 
the Town, which in consequence presented one grand scene of confusion. 
Gongs were beat during the night, and peom paraded round the Town, 
warning the people to keep awake, and guard themselves against the 
English, whose intention wafi^‘‘ to cut all their, throats in their sleeps The 
inhabitants, tliough much excited, appeared to possess more gense than 
their Governor, and kept quietly within doors ; and on the 18th, the Yi- 
wopn conscious of having committed himself, sent Colonel Symes a 
present ^ith an apology, both of which he rejected. Having received 
somo atten^ons from Baba Sheen and others, and made arrangements for 
forwarding a statement of the Ye~woon*s conduct to the Viceroy at 
Court, Pn the afternoon of tlie 20th, he took his departure from Rangoon, 
under a salute from tlie Fort, and without any shew of violence or 
opposition. 

Thus terminated Colonel Symes's second Mission. How different from 
his hig)ily*oolored description of the first ! quitting the country with ample 
cause for war, but still a crevice to creep out of, and of which, it was 
the policy of the British Government to avail itself. The Mission was 
a complete failure. The letter which Colonel Symes received at night 
from the Wooniduk's soli, mentioned tbe Governor-General as having 

paid homage at the Golden Feel^ and solicit^ the Royal protection;” 
it complained against Captain Cox, but wae'silent on tbe subject of the 
letter which it pretended to answer* ^ letters also from the 
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Viceroy tof Rangoon to the Goyernor-GeneBaly written in the nsnal style 
ot arrogimce and ignorance ; < and . with the exoeption' of the^p^cii^ded* 
verbal disavowal by the Viceroy > to* the name of the King, of *^^he 
Governor of Arracan’s insolent letter, the Mission ; may not only be 
considered as a perfect failure, but as having subjected the British name 
to further degradation. No account of Colonel Symes’s second ’.Mission 
has ever been published. 


CAPTAIN CANNING’S FIRST MISSION. 


May 6th , — The friendly feelings .evinced by tiie Burmese towards the 
French, and the palpable failure of the two preceding Missions, having 
placed the British Government in a situation of some difficulty, more 
especially as the state of European politics rendered a rupture with Bur- 
Lettor from Mr. Secre- ^ Undesirable 6vent, it became necessary to devise 

teminfcoiMelTsymea^*^^^ somc plan to keep in check, and watch over the increasing spirit of Bur- 
ied oth May. ims. mese arrogance, without appearing to succumb to it, and with , this view 

Memmndumby the Go- the Govemor-General, Marquess Wellesley, sanctioned the appointment 
vemor-GeiierHl, dated 30Ui in tr 

June, 1830. . of Lieutenant Canning, as Agent at Rangoon on the part of Colonel 

Symes. The ostensible object of this appointment was, to assure tlie 
Burmese Government of the Governor-GeneraFs sincere wish to maintain 
inviolate the relations of amity and peace. The real objects, however^ 
were — 

1st. — To give the Burmese Court an opportunity of apologising for the 
insults, which it had so lavisJily heaped upon the two preceding . Mis- 
sions. 

2nd. — To obtain good and early information of the ^tatc of French 
interests in Burmah, and to observe the general conduct and feelings of 
the Burmese Court towards the British Government. 

Letter ih»m Lieutenant' Being furnished by Colonel Symes with a letter to the Viceroy art Ran- 

Colonel Symes to Licutc- « 

nant Canning, dated vtii goon, .atid another to the Heir- Apparent and Ministers at the Court of 
u!SVt?the“raOT“ai^^ Amarapoora, and presents amounting to three thousand rupees, the Mis- 
Juiy, 1803. gjQjj Calcutta on the 2lst, and arrived at Rangoon on the dlStMay, 

1803. Liettenaut Canning being ordered to dispense with all kind of 
official ceremony, and to live as a private gentleman, proceeded to the 
Custom House, where ho was very civilly received by Thansy, the 
ShabundcT, who was at this time acting Governor, the hbviiiig 

been removed, as Lieutenant Canning heard, for his illrcpnduct fo 
Colonel Symes. He agreed, as a matter, of form, to land has baggage 
and the Government presents at tbe Custom House, on condition that the 
boxes were not to be opened. Burmese faith, however,, proved too briUle, 
and every package was opened and examined, and the public pr^^sents 
detained, because they were not for his own use, but were given up after 
nmny discussions. Thansy. informed him, that the King was highly 
pleased with Colonel Symes, although he had an awkward way of s^ew- 
in'g it: On the 3rd of June, 1803, by way of lulling susj^i^ioi^he^ shewed 
. copied Of leRb'rs to Thansy and Baba Sheen, who being such rogues 
themselves, suspected him of haij^ng other objects than he chose to itvowJ 
Lattir from letters tn Courts Om 2ani of July 

to ^cnjiyei}«gr^,fn(>xn?Mf^Yiof?Qy> wittiQFdnniifn^ 

yicqi|>y thnt HmMajnsty ^ving granted 
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Golon&l Sjjneii’s every ivish, saw no necessity for ie«dlBg Burmese Envoys 
* to Calouttay as at first intended ; and that “in eoiise«pieBce of the Governor- 
Genevars ^ desire to seek refuge under the Golden Feet, Lieutenant 
Canning was permitted to reside at Rangoon.*' This unusual conde- 
aoension from Court, as well as the e^vility of the local Government, may 
prohably be traced to the consternation caused by the near approach to 
the walls of the Capital of the Siamese army, which, however, after 
defeating the Burmese and driving them from before Zen-may, was com- 
pelled to retire to the Eastern bank of the Salueen River, in consequence 
of the setting in of the monsoon. R^orts of hostilities with the British 
were also rife, owing to the non-arrival of the usual trading vessels from 
Bengal. , • 

Lieutenant Canning had not received permission to reside at Rangoon 
many days, when a letter, dated 4th August, arrived from the Italian 
Bishop of Ava, Don Louis, so often and so favorably mentioned by Colonel 
Symes, stating that the King had never seen, and probably never heard of, 
Colonel Symes*s letter ; that he was directly opposed to‘ the wishes of the 
British Government; and that the Yii-woon^ who was supposed to have 
been removed from office at Rangoon, owing to ihis conduct to Colonel 
Symes, was in high favor, whilst the Viceroy, the only person that 
shewed the Mission any attention, was removed from office and disgraced. 
A French vessel arrived at Rangoon, bringing a letter from the Governor 
of Tranquebar for the King, and 1,150 muskets, of which 1,000 were 
ostensibly purchased by the Shabunder for His Majesty, and the remain- 
ing 150 distributed among the Officers of Government. Lieutenant Can- 
ning thought the muskets were a present from the French Government, 
and that the sale was merely intended to deceive him ; for shortly after- 
wards, the French Captain laid his vessel up, and there was reason 
to think he had been privately appointed Agent. French interest was 
consequently on the increase, and the British Agent and followers, 
though still civilly treated, were very narrowly watched. These civi- 
lities, however, were not of long duration, for in November, the F^-woon, 
so Cm: from being disgraced as the Shabunder and others repdirted, came 
down to Rangoon with full powers, and being as inimical to the British 
as ever, his first act was, to direct all English letters to be opened. To 
roaaon with this viotent and wrong-headed man was impossible, and the 
oxder* being persisted in. Lieutenant Canning returned to Bengal ; and 
thus teiminated the fourth attempt to improve our relations of amity 
and peace with Bunnah." 

The power of the Y^-woon was but transient; for on the i9th Decem- 
ber, t^,;the Viceroy having regained the Royal countenance,” was 
reinstated in ' the Government of Rangoon, and immediately wrote to 
Lieutenant Canning at Cialcutta, expressive of his sorrow for the Y^-toom*s 
obndttcl:, rescinding the offensive oMer for opening foreign letters, and 
hoping that the friendship between the two nations would now be stronger 
than ever. > , » . 

^ i. , > ^ * ' . . . - ..l» ,, J ^ > , » , 

sairdt Jaiitiafy*'<^The Brig Hetiiy, Captain ^^Baker, ' on her way from Pe- 
nang to Cbileutfta’with dispatches^ puHnlblhd'Fc^' bf Bassein for wobd 
and watery wlien the Chief officer and a paMMnger proceeded to tblvn; 
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wiierd they were detained hy the Ooventor, who itteteted ufion opening the 
puhlhe diapatefaes, and desired the Chief Mate to request the Captain to 
bring the vessel iip to town. The Mate^ however, wrote and infermed'^e* 
Captain of his situation, and advised him to put to Bea» which lie Imme- 
diately did, leaving his Chief officer, and the passenger prisoners^ who, 
after one month's detention at Bassein and great trouble, were permitted 
to purchase boats to convey themselves to Rangoon, whence they pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta. This unjustiiiabic outrage was allowed to pass un- 
noticed. 

The only occurrence of this year was the capture, by H. M. ship Alba- 
tross, of a vessel named the Retina, which was in some way connected 
with the Burmese, who on hearing# of it, imprisoned and threatened with 
death ail British subjects then in Rangoon. This vessel was *afterwards 
given up to the Burmese authorities at Rangoon by order of Admiral 
Trowbridge, an act which was of course attributed to our fears. 

In this year an Envoy arrived at Calcutta from the Govei;nor of Arm- 
can, object not known. 


CAPTAIN CANNING'S SECOND MISSION. 


1800. 


Letter from Mr. Secre- 
tary Edmonstoiie to Cti|i- 
taln Ganningj dated aoth 
July. 1809. 


The French Isles having been blockaded, by orders from England, 
Captain Canning was deputed to Rangoon as Governor-Geuerars Agent 
for the following objects ; — 

1st. — To acquaint the Burmese Government, that the Isles of France 
were blockaded by orders from England, and that all vessels, whether 
from Burmah or any other oountry, detected in communicating with 
them, would be confiscated. * 

2d.-^To soothe them for the consequent dimunition of their Pegu 
trade ; to explain the nature of the blockade system, that by European 
States, where it is understood, it is submitted to as an unavoidable in- 
convenience, and is not considered as an hostile act. 

3rd. — ^To explain to them tliat the bn^ Burmah, which together with 
her cargo, had been seized and condemned by the English Adpairalty 
Court, was\)roved to be French property. 

4tb« — To protect British persons and property in Burmah, ' and to 
watch narrowly the state of French interests, &c. 

Captain Canning was directed not to proceed to Court, unless invited 
to do so, and not even then, unless he deemed it expedient ; but kaving 
accomplished the objects of his Mission, to return with all speed to l3en*‘ 
gal. He arrived at Rangoon on the 2d October, 1800, and ^ was well re- 
ceived by the Local Government in their state dressy at a private bouse. 
The Fil-a^oon Was again acting Governdr, and for the first time behaved 
wM politenbss, and dispensed with the ceremony of sending the baggage 
Hodse. . , . . . 

' Local Government displayed thoir usual anxiety 

to gethtttb presents, and were much surprised at «€aptaiii Canniiig^e 

liot oar FnnMe 

boteg at peace iiatioM; 

MNmreniier, HliBtftters a*ejF(Pttlt'dd,'fQ«<aaided toCoiRt, aiM»^41w><SMh 

and 
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-Tiia Local, G^overament continued tlieir civ,UiUce,ta bim until the 21 st 
* Dccainbcrf whan in pursuance, of orders from t ibe King,, he set out for 
Court, «|id arrived at Amarapoora on the lOtb February, itilO, having been 
weSi^rcabed during his journey. Here, however, the usual drilling com- 
uienced, and he remained unnoticed until the evening of the 14th, when 
he was ordered to move into a house which had been prepared for him. 
On the foJlowing day he moved up opposite to his new bouse, but was 
forbidden to take possession until further orders. On the 16th the 
orders came, and with them certain rumours that the King intended re- 
newing his absurd demand for Chittagong, Dacca, &c. The country 
was at this time much disturbed, owing to the tyranny of this despot’s 
rule. • 


1 ^. 

(W>in Capfnm 
Canning to Mr. Secretary 
Liisliiiif>iiin, dated Stii Ja* 
niinry , IHIU. 

1810. 

Niirrative of Captain 
CaniiiiiK’ti MiMaiuii, dHitHl 
8lh May, IHIU, in a lelier to 
Mr. Secretary Ednionstuue. 


17th , — He complained of neglect, and was recommended to have pati- 
ence ! Received several private communications both from the Rangoon 
Viceroy, and a writer of the Heir- Apparent, regarding British aid, to 
secure to this Prince the throne on the death of his grand^father, and 
promised to iay a statement of the request before the Governor-General. 


IM February , — Having been ten days unnoticed, he now received Cnpiuin canniuR'M Nar 
intimation, that on the 21st a deputation would wait on him from the 
Lhwottau, Baba Sheen wished to tell the King, that Lord Minto, fol- 
lowing the practice of all Governors-General, had sent a letter and pre- 
sents, and begged as a favour that His Majesty would not permit his ships 
to carry support to our Enemies, the French; but Captain Canning very 
properly forbade any sucli speech to be made in his name. On the 2Ist, 
according to appointment, a deputation of^siibordinate officers waited bn 
him, and discussed the objects of his Mission. The meeting took place 
in a temporary shed, erected for the occasion, on entering which, the 
English officers were desired to make a slight obeisance to the palace, 
distant about two miles, as a mark of respect to the King. The confer- 
ence lastied for eight hours, after which they adjourned to Captain Can- 
uiiig'*s bungalow, and having partaken of refreshments, the party broke 
up, mutually pleased with each other. 


28rA He received audience of the King^ and was ex- 

cused most of the humiliating ceremonies exacted from his predeces- 
sor8> Byrnes and Cox. He took off his shoes, and made one slight 
inelinatkm of his head^ but neither knelt down, nor shekoei.^' 
Hts Mqjesty {received, him good hiuoouredly, and . expressed . a wish 
to neoeivb an: I Embassy from the King of England, as he considered 
the. Go vernor-G^eaeral beneath him, and consequently not entitled to 
the. .raspepjt ,ai)4 courtesy due to crowned beads., No notice, as 
usuaV waftiitakcHf Of , l&e Govemor-Geiteral’s . letter. , or his . presents. 
The Envoy had preyipusty learned, that both the King and Heir-Apparent 
wm aatisAed' wllh^hia expUmation. of 4fao blqpkade system, also that 
thpoghi.ff^a^.m oluthCv One Viceroy, who< of all 

BiMmaie of rank waa c^toinly the bqst disposed towards the British, 
hadbeen i^ein d(iagraeed|i aodvOiderej4;OP taCourt inchaiits«, Heeon- 
UnMktOjbe idyiUsf treated by P/inces 

in suoeesfden, % whomlieitaa^wMiBoreed^ . JiiaJai^;linesa 

^s BO condescending, as to regret 
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mo* 


CHiiiain Canning’* Nar- 
rative of bif Mlniion. 


frqiqd Englandi infl^ad of from the Gkivenior^Genefal ; m in 

Ijlhe former caae, the King of Btirmah would have sent an^army overland * 
to our^iMsistailoe, and he probably would have had the eomwand^ whijdi, 
by his accoimt, would at once have put us in possession of the oonduene 
of France ! French interest had been declining for some time^past. 

15fA March.— ‘B^y after day, Captain Canning in vain urged the Minis- 
ters to dispatch him, and permit him to return to Calcutta by the over- 
land route. No business, however, could be done, as His Majesty was 

employed in casting bullets, and the Princes in Horse-racing. 

* 

Captain Canning’s Nar- 17 ^/* March . — After many urgent entreaties and* remonstrances, he 

rative of hia MisHion, in a , . . 

lottr.r to Mr. Secretary this day rcceived a most impertinent letter from tho Ministers to the 
Governor-General, desiring his Lordship to inform the King of England 
of tho result of this Mission, and always to consider himself as under the 
protection of the Golden Feet ; tlirowiiig out a vague hint at the restoration 
of Dacca add Chittagong, but making no mention of mutual, good will 
and frie'ndsliip. He therefore complained to the Heir- Apparent of the^ 
vague expressions and offensive tone of the Ministers’ letter, which His 
Highness promised to get altered, or to substitute a friendly one in its 
^stead ; be also prohibited the Rangoon Government from granting passes 
to voxels bound to the French Isles. . , 

Instead of the promised alteration in the above letter. Captain 
Canning this d<iy received from the Ministers of the Prince, one still 
more ofl'ensivc, full of bombast. Golden Feet, White Elephant, &c. &c., and 
most, injipji^itinently GQnclading«with a request for a state carriage and 
se veral o^er expensive articles for the Prince, worthy of being touched 
by Royal Ifands.” . . « . . , ^ 

reived two messages from the LMottaw to know, whgr^^w 
his departure, he therefore quitted AmampniMra 
t^ eyening, and without any occurrence of nmieni^ 

Rangoon on the 14th of April, 1810, having met the deposed YmoroyoD 
his way to ^ourt in a most pitiable plight, fiere he, discovered^ that 

Who w4s again acting Governor, had detained ,b|B^ pqc]|^eil^|in^ , 
refused to |dve t&em up, until he knew their contents. In a few d|^n a 
neUr Yiedroy^^ with more friendly feelings arrived, and took clija^e 
Rangoon. Captain Canning now received his* letters, and wrote ^ 

coinplaihing of the Ye-woon’s conduct, and forwarded jf^llp^)^., 

' complaihi, which he had received from Ae Supreme Gbvoi^ 

In January of tjiis yaar, fte Hqimuiitbie Company’s 
put into Junk Ceylqn (fpr in possession of a Baimtese 

Anpyv Hoy jpajpt^^oq^gqiW us^qyo was doMuad by thaBnifnesoCoim**. 
mandafdiirCl^ief, who jdso opdo^ thO Tossei lo be, broiighjfi^^Itt^dUa 
however «»d on fof tiurae^orfoilK. 


Appendix No. II to Cop- 
taio Comiing'a Namitive^ 
oTliif MiMlon. 
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Caeptain CanniDg soon after heard of Captain Pethr's liberation, and 
* quitted Rangoon on the 19th April, having privately informed the British 
biqfGhantsnf tile anjnst demand of the King of Bnrmah upon Chittagong 
and Daeea, to give them time to act as they thought proper, as it was pro- 
bable His Majesty would support hi\ claim to those places by force of 
arms. 

In the early part of the year 1811, a native of Arracan, named King 
Berring, and called by the Burmese Khyen Byen, who had before taken 
refuge with a number of his followers in the district of Chittagong, con- 
trived to embody these followers as ^ell as other Mugs, who had emi- 
grated from Arracan, and invade that province. He pursued his,design 
with such promptitude and secrecy thbt his proceedings were unknown 
to the officers of the British Government, until he had crossed the river 
Naaf, the common boundary of the two countries ; and he in a very short 
time subjected the whole of Arracan to his authority, with the exception 
of the capital. The Vice-President in Council, learning that the local 
authorities of Arracan entertained a conviction that this invasion of their 
province was instigated and supported by the British Government, and 
fearing that the first measure of the Burmese Government of Rangoon, 
acting on such conviction, would be to seize and barbarously revenge 
themselves on the persons and property of British subjects residing there, 
determined on sending another Mission to Ava* 

CAPTAIN CANNING'S THIRD MISSION. 

In the latter end of September, 1811, therefore. Captain Canning was for 
the third time deputed with the following instructions. 

" 1st. To remove from the mind of the King and Court of Ava, a firm 
conviction which they appeared to 'entertain, that the invasion of Arracan 
by the Mug refugees under King Berring, was instigated and supported 
by the British Government, which was supposed to participate in the 
proceedings of that chief. , 

2d. To represent the unjust and unfriendly conduct of* the local 
Government of Pegu with respect to British ships and British subjects 
trading to Rangoon, and espeokilly the unwarrantable conduct of that 
Government in seizing the ship Elephant^ dispossessing her Commander, 
and sending her in ebarge of another person with troops to Tavoy, and 
refusing to offer any compensation for the injury the vessel had sus- 
tained, and for the heavy loss occasioned by her detention. . 

3d. To explain certain other questions between the two Governments 
respecting the seizure of a Burmese vessel and her cargo at Coringa, of 
the crew of another vessel charged with murder and piracy, and of 
certain military stores which the Commander of a British ship of war 
had taken out of a brig oh her passage from Junk Ceylon to Tavoy. 

Captain Canning being furnished with letters, and presents to the 
amount of 10,000 rupees, ati'ived at ]^ngoon op |he 18th OjCtober, 1811,^ 
and was well received by the Viqeroj,Vho, |o{;warded^ 
dentes communication to ' tiouft, ' Ti^" exjp^atipns afforded W Captain 
Caniims to Bormese OoveramenlL the a^biu»«?e^in 

Amean, were declaied by fbe Tiewoy of Pdi^oBlhe part of hia Oorenr* 
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Captain Canning’a Re. 
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ment, to be satisfactory ; and Captain Canning; took, up bia residence at 
Rangoon, waiting for the usual authority from the, King to proceed to th^e * 
capital* In January, 1811, however. King Berring and his coUeag^s, 
Larupg Bage and Nakloo, being defeated and driven out of Anracaii by 
the Burmese forpe, took refuge in the jungles of Chittagong, upon which 
the Governor of Arracan marched a considerable force to our frontier, and 
demanded the surrender of the fugitives in the language of menace and 
insult, whilst parties of his troops actually entered the Company’s limits. 
The Governor of Arracan ostentatiously declared in his letters the ex- 
pected approach of 80,000 men for the express purpose of invading our 
territory, and boasted to an emissary employed by the Magistrate of 
Chittagong, of the Burmese having formed an alliance with the French 
for the same purpose. Subsequently, negotiations took place between 
him and the Chittagong Magistrate, when he recalled his troops within 
the Burmese frontier, and like a true Burman denied all knowledge qf 
their ever having exceeded it, and concluded by expressing a desire for 
negociation. Chittagong was immediately placed in a state of defence, 
and to Captain Canning, who was still ' at Rangoon, the following 
additional instructions were forwarded. 

1st. To complain of the broach of existing friendship in the violation 
of British territory, and the insulting tone of the Governor of Arracan’s 
letters. 

2d. To explain that by their conduct, they had created a state of 
affairs, which, but for the friendly disposition of the Governor-General, 
would justify an immediate appeal to arms, and to inform them, that no 
negotiation could take place until the recal of the Burmese troops from 
their threatening position on the frontier. 

3d. That the Chittagong frontier had been fortified as a measure of 
defence ; that having no interest in war, the Governor-Generars object 
was peace, and that the British Government would be at all times ready 
to resist insolence and aggression, although open to the call of justice 
and reasog, when urged in a suitable miHniter. 

4ih. The surrender of the Mugh rebels must be negotiated by pro^r 
persons, according to the usage of civilized states. 

Captain Canning made the necessary representations to the Viceroy of 
Pegu, and our differences seemed in a fair way of adjustment, and the 
Envoy was even preparing for his journey to the capital, when on the 
18th March, advice arrived from the Supreme Government, of a second 
invasion of Chittagong by the Burmese army, whilst negotiations . were 
pending, and the Burmese Vakeels were actually at the British camp. 
Captain Canning therefore now declined to proceed to the capital, not- 
withstandiiig the earnest recommendations of the Viceroy, who finding 
his persuasions in vain, endeavoured to obtain forcible possession pf the 
Envoy’s person, but fortunately, he escaped with his suite to the ship, and 
fonraidW a report of this outrage to Bengal. 

, ..S«ne time aft^rwardf, the Vidhroy appeared sensible of the uigustifi- 
lll^l^patiire^^of his. late ^^einpt^and made, overtures to Captain Canning 

ibok plaf^ei an4 the latter r^rned to his 
db ' l^.^rhowe^^ his epDfidenep, pnd to jdl 
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fVitute meetings, his escort went armed, and himielf witii five or six 
hatchets secreted iu bis palankeen, to guard against being taken by sur- 
plice. ’On the receipt of Captain Canning's reports of the 6tfa and 9th of 
April, the Supreme Government determined upon withdrawing the 
Envoy, and on the 2nd of May, sent Jiim orders of recal, which orders 
were modified on the 12th June, and authority given to the Envoy to con- 
tinue at Rangoon, without proceeding however under any circumstances 
to the capital. On the 23d Of the same month, additional advices induced 
the Supreme Government to renew its -determination of ordering the En- 
voy to return to Bengal, but in the mean time, three peremptory orders 
had arrived from Ava to forward him to Court, by force if necessary." 
The Viceroy begged he would excuse himself on account of sickness, 
and send a British officer to Court with the presents; to this be objected, 
but expressed his willingness to assist the Viceroy in any way consistent 
with his character and truth. A private meeting was therefore proposed 
for the following day, when after a discussion of three hours,' Captain 
Canning agreed to write him a friendly letter excusing his not proceeding 
to Court, on account of the sickness of many of his followers, and being 
out of supplies &c., and promising to forward the presents by his sub-in- 
terpreter, Mr. Edward DeCruz. 

July 12^A.<-^A fourth order arrived for Captain Canning to be sent 
up to Court without delay; he, however, still refused to go, and the 
presence of the Hon’ble Company's armed vessel Malabur, deterred the 
Viceroy from resorting to force. 

2i6th, — The H^n'ble Company's ship Amtoyna arrived at the tnouth of 
the river, and her commander, Captain Lyall, in bringing op the dis« 
patches in his own boat, was forcibly detained at the Chokey all night. 

. On hearing of this. Captain Canning wrote a spirited remonstrance to 
the Viceroy, who sent orders for his immediate release, and promised to 
punish the offenders. 

The AnUfoyua brought the tppetition pf the recall of the Mission^ and the 
Viceroy dreading the consequences of his disobedience of the Royal 
orders, to seize^ the Embassy," again begged of Captain Canning to 
feign sickness, and hoped that he would excuse his collecting a number 
Of then as a shew' of resistance to his do'parture, and not take offence at 
havthg a ' few shot fired at him, which would 'assure the Court of bis 
hx^k'tibn, filnd be satisfactory to all parties ! ! ! Captain Canning < exboried 
him ndt to Ontertain for a moment such a thought, and e^pfalited, that 
the resdlt would* be precisely the sUme as 'if his Intentions "were hostile. 
After Some discus^n regarding the second incursion of King Betting, 
ag^aihst whom Captain Canning promised the assistance of the British 
troops dftbr the rains, the meeting broke up, and' the Viceroy engaged 
to sbnd nn Bhvoy to Ben^Ai.' ^ - - 

3Ut A fifth and most peremptoiy .Older to send Captain 

Canning to Court immediately, ** by force, and well secured, if neces- 
shry'i^^Tt 'bkhg the atixious wislh%^ and half-^^vhge Court, 

consequences^ ^o 'p|>ta^ii pi^i^'ess!^^^ of dib kaVey find fbl- 
'hostages for the'dkMi/^<M wi^^u'g ri^^ 

Apparelit also privately wrote to him^^ende^^vbhk^g to inveigle him Into 

• r 2 
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aequiescence t but he was not thus to be deceiTed, and unrete a friendly 
1819. letter to the Viceroy, regretting his inability to proceed, &e», to which 

the Vieeroy made a satisfactory reply. - ^ 

August 6th. — The very officers who were sent froiik* Cddrt to 'Convey 
Captain Canning thither ** well secttred/' visited the ship' Mtdahkr, and 
' ivere much astonished at the economy and force of a ship of war. The 
armed vessel Ambogna was now also present, and the dread of these* two 
ships no doubt deterred the local government from resorting to force. 
On the 8th he took a friendly leave of the Viceroy, who, on the 14th was 
superseded by an officer from Court, and disgraced for disobedience of 
orders, which in truth he had not the means to enforce. Orders were 
immediately issued, that the Mission was on no account to quit the 
country* Captain ,Canmng, however, having all things ready, embarked 
himself and suite the . same day, and after great difficulty, obtained two 
pilots, wrote a friendly letter to the new Viceroy, and cm, the 16tfa 
sailed for Bengal. , , 


Captain Canning's Ro' 
port dated 9th September, 
1813, and letter to Mr. Se- 
cretary Adam, dated &th 
February, 1813. 




The uub4nterpreter^ Mr. Edward DeCruz, who carried the presents 
to Court, returned to Caleutta on the 1st February, 1813, and made the 
following report. He was well received at Court, and the presents were 
aqcepted, but during his stay at Mengwon, his boat was robbed, for.^w4iicii 
he ^oonl4 obtain no* redress* When the King heard of, Captain Canr 
ning’s departoice, his rage knew no bounds he immediately ordered the 
foimerf Viceroy, to be crucified in seven fathoms water at the mouth of^the, 
Baagoon river^ that his body might float to Bengal, and shew the Gpvernqir- 
General tbOf result of . disobedience of the Royal ordersj^. In the mean 
time, however, the Bhabunder, Mr* Rogers, appeased the Royal wroth by 
yeiy large ;presents,. and .exerted himself so eifeetually i^ the V^aro^'s 
fawor,j^tbat, instead of being crucified, he was appointed,. to» the Gnyerjhr- 
mentjof.the Town and Pistrict of Dalla ! Envoys were,forthwith ordeiied 
to Calcutta, and the Burmese troops on the Arracan. frontier wqredorirod: 
to restrain their valoi;, until such time as the Goyer^^or^l&e^^fr^i sho^d 
answer a latter, addressed to him by the Rangoon Viceroy, 

Lordship, that jby slendering the Mug fugitives, 

Ambassador to,^ya« he might obtain the ^yql pardon for th^^iym^q^u^if^ 
felsehoods he had written. ** His.M^esty |vpuld^t^^^ke j^arij^nce^^ 

'Vand many human beings would enjoy peace and tranquillity .'V ^ 


1813. April . — In the early part of this year, Burmese Vak6i^ls<4l'riltod^ ’in 

Caicuttap with a renewal ef tiie demand for the MugfAgiri^aa,; Wh^hM is 
saarcelj necessary .to say wasTejeeted, and the Burmese ^Gouriy nonaoioua 
of haTiag. committed themselves^ hy.^he tenor of tho}x,|&>r^er 
nicahm% and haring; nearly ruined their commerce by artdtsary^anaqtji^^ 

A4ni.*.M sM octotn, fuiw ,C4lMi.4SonMtr YttfaMd,.'!. Tho letter, hrowgMihy ibis £n:y<?]i ifi,ef!i^4i| 

lk» demwd for ,the li;«,.jdbels,Ham4k 

' thetoiw H^o li wMoh iotridionle of ^ 

meat had been ityled " CompaiiK% datle,<’' < #;• ..y f)«mi Jtwr 


%i»^*aii»<iidngdfaeiit-was ftwBMUl 
of all arbitrary* GoTemments fiad toade begin again to “flyatiiliji ttu 
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it made known its . intention of adding a duly of 2 per cent, on those 
formerly collected, declaring at the same, time even those vessels that 
h^ actually left the port, liable to this duty^ and taking security from 
t^ose, that had transacted their concerns for the payment of it. 

2Ut About this time, a Burmese Shabunder was arrested on 

his way to Delhi, whither he was going ostensibly in search of Burmese 
religious books and curiosities, but it was supposed really' to try and 
league the native powers against us. A person had previously gone 
upon the same errand, and this man was compelled to return. 

This year King Berring continued to anoy the Burmese from the 
Chittagong frontier, and a party of Burmese troops again (5th time,) 
invaded the British territory in pursuit of the rebels, committed Vkrions 
depredations on our villages, and carried off four of our subjects. The 
Magistrate immediately wrote a strong remonstrance to the Rajah of 
Arracan, who, in a civil letter denied all knowledge of the business and 
promised to punish the ring-leaders. Early in April, howevoir, ’die Bur- 
mese defeated King Berring at his principal strong hold, and small parties 
of British troops had also been successful against the insurgents. 

The unheklthincss of ihe country, however, and disagreeable nature 
of the sbrViee induced the Supreme Government to authorize the incur- 
sions' of the Burmese troops into the hills and jungles in pursuit of the 
rebefe,'but they 'were on no account to enter the plains. The Magistrate 
accordingly Sentkn agent^to ascertain the Arracan Governor’s sentiments 
regarding this fViehdly proposition : the Governor avoided giving a direct 
answer td the ])fagi8trate*S' proposal, but stated aS a preliminary, that the 
British didst fdmfish the Burmese troops with stores and ammunition, 
whilst etnpla^bd in our territory;” thus reversing the tables and 
appesridg to obnferv> instead of receive, a favor. In the mean dtne thd 
BuMese^maide^weitiltlt iACutsidn into our territories, and murdered twd 
ihnceeWt^MWgS^'BViiiSh subjects. ^ ' 

of’Chiri^ now discovered and repotted an intrigue 
of ilte Bur^^ Native Princes to join them iha'^ scheme 

to the Irtish from India. But about the end of 1814 the Assent of 
the^agisttaib^di^ tfihiifagoiig having been forcibly detained at Ariucah 
for '^twei^y "da^s Under it guard, in consequence of this insult to the 
British Government, the Magistrate was directed to correspond no more 
with.Ae}najiii^0£ Arraioan. . 

^^No^ pAttic^ld^ ^ourrence took place from ' the above date until 
^df the present’ year, ■ when the principal Mug Chief 
died, and niost of his' fellowers dispersed and returned 
$ a few, however, held out under a Chief named 
suffering grbUtprivs^^ and disease, saw the 
and in the months of Macy, surrendered 
Bid^BriBilrGev^nmen^ Ab the Magistrate’s suggestion, he 
4l^jliiiing Chidfs .Were^kept us stale 'prisoners, and peismis of 
lesser rank and importance we^liberatad^ * ^ » M ^ 

'ieWhnathbaJmve.ev^ Ipiown^lliecArp^^^^ .flf^this son 

tudaiillageng^ to . ddmand the rebei' phieji^i^liid the f 

UastodBeiiiM.^^ji 
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DUpatch from the Sa* 
preino Government to the 
Court of Girectors, dated 
20th December 1817. 


6e:veral Embassies were sent both to Chittagong and Bengal, with the 
above object; at length the Governor-General refased to deliver them 
np, jaiad wrote a temperate letter to the Rangoon Viceroy to inform the 
King of Ava, of the inntility of any further application on this subject; 
and In the meantime, Chittagong reinforced to guard against any 
sudden irruption of the Burmese. 


1817. The peremptory and firm tone assumed by the British Government 

in its refusal to deliver up to Burmese vengeance such of the Mug rebels 
as were within its power, was for a short time attended with salutary 
consequences, and trade began again to flourish ; but, in October of this 
imio ditto. 4(h June, year, an attempt at intrigue with the Court of Lahore was discovered 
and prevented. The agents were three natives of Western India, 
named — Deevy Butt, Shaik Daoud, and Namerozia ; and came accre- 
dited from the Court of Ava to the British Government, with a renewal 
of the demand for the Mug fugitives, and a request to be permitted to 
proceed to Lahore, ostensibly in search of religious books, but really to 
engage that State in league against us. The Governor-General, who, at 
the time was absent from the seat of Government, directed that these 
persona should be sent back in custody to Rangoon, but in the interim, 
they! had been acknowledged by the Vice-President in Council, which 
rendered this step impolitic, and it was consequently abandoned. They 
were accordingly dismissed, and explanatory letters written to Ava on 
Ditto ditto the subject At this time, a boat load of fire-arms and ammunition, 

clandestinely purchased by the Burmese, was seized by the Magistrate 
at Calcutta, but eventually r&tored, with an intimation that any future 
attempt would subject the property to confiscation. 


1818. . In July of this year, Uie Rajah of Ramrce, in the name of the King 

Ditto ditto, 17 th of . wrOte anoBier most insolent letter to the Governor-General^ de- 
msrn^ug the cession, of Ramo, Chittagong, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, 
and garnished , with a liberal allowance of threats, in the event ^of a refusal, 
tn g letter to ,the Viceroy of Pegu, the Goveirnor-General regretted that 
the lUng ofAva should be guided by such foolish Councillors, and hoped 
thelUjab of Bumfee would be punished |br his insolence^ Previous to 
these conuPDUnicatioas, the Burmese were known to have made overtures 
to the Idabrftttas, and by a simultaneous Hsing of these two StateSf ^Ibe 
British were to have been annihilated. The Burmese, however, . are 
generally a little too late in their arrangements, and it happened so op.^is 
oeoasion, for their frmnds, the Mahrattas, had been already ^rushed, an^ 
this ebullition of Burmese insolence died a natural death,. ^ Bufll^ese 
Envoys above-mentioned, bein|^ afraid to return, still remaiufNi^fin 
cotta, and ijrere no^ demanded by the Ava Government,-7-an4.^^^|l^^ 
Piei^dent in Cquiici,!, as^ a favor, gave up Shaich,j|^l^ ,fmd 

Nameroztd, l^t refopod peevy Dutt, on account of his 
-subject, ^ 


1819 . At ^^is time ttu peuee and tranquillity of our noM-east 

Ditto suto. isih sepiem- was disturbed,' by the disputed stTccession to the Musndd of 

t«r. to Ud M. inteifiMd in favor bf iU9tih'>CbaH4«i^ilatiirt; 

iWK i « iw ttfa h.ifp<iwBnd» Cbaiider Sfai|^iike dsfittMtf 
nbta li,ipU«a Su^etuei 
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fused ; lie .then accepted the offer of an asylum wtthsn the British territory 
for himself and followers, hut repeated applications to seize and snr* 
r^der him were made by Chander Kaunt, a Minister of the King of 
Ava* .The .disputes in Assam still continued, and a Mr. Bruce, a 
native of India^ entered the service of the Ex-Rajah Poorunder 
Sing, and with the consent of the British Government supplied 
fire-arms and ammunition to his forces. Towards the end of May 
this year Poorunder Sing invaded Assam with a force under the 
command of Mr. Bruce, and in an action between the forces of the 
two Rajas, Mr. Bruce at the head of Poorunder Singh’s army was de- 
feated and taken prisoner. Rajah Chundcr Kaunt, though success- 
ful, was not long permitted to enjoy* his usurped power; he began to 
get tired of his friends the Burmese ; and as a first act against them, is 
supposed to have ordered the murder of his Chief Minister, who was 
warm in their interest, and for which, in September, he was deposed 
and a successor appointed. The Assamese were now growing weary of tiie 
plundering and devastations of the Burmese army, which at this time had 
to contend against the forces of the two deposed Princes, Poorunder 
Singh and Ch under Kaunt ; our frontier consequently became the scene 
of various excesses for which the Governor-General authorized his agent 
Mr. Scott to demand satisfaction. The Burmese Commander-in-Chief 
apologized, and stated that our villages had been attacked by mistake, 
and offered remuneration for whatever injuries had occurred. 


18 ia 


1821 . 


Diipntch from (he Su- 
preme Government to the 
Court of DirrrtorH, dated 
12th Soptemlier, llfib, par 
Si) nud tbilowing. 


niHpatrh above 
par. 1U2. iv;), lai. 


riled 


Mr. Bruce now exerted himself in the cause of R^jah Chunder Kaunt, 
and applied to the Supreme Government* for permission to convey arms 
and ammunition through the British territory to his assistance. The 
Government granted his request, being anxious to prevent the Burmese 
from occupying Assam, by which they would command the upper part 
of the Burrumpooter, much to our disadvantage. In the latter part of 
this year, Chunder Kaunt was temporarily triumphant, having defeated 
the Burmese in several skirmishes, and advanced to Gowahati. Rajah 
Poorunder Singh also continued to annoy the Burmese, in his endea- 
vours to regain his lost kingdom, when the Burmese GeiSeral Maha 
Theelawa, being sorely perplexed, wrote in the usual lofty and arrogant 
style to the Governor-General, not to assist the Assam rebels, but to 
deliver up both the Chiefs and their followers, to which letter the usual 
reply was made. ' 


The temporary successes of Chunder Kaunt were arrested by the 1822. 

reinforcement of the Burmese army to the extent of 18,000 men, Ditto ditto, par. im. 
under the renowned General Mangy ee Maha Bundoola, who, in June, • 
easily defd^ted and threatened to pursue the Assamese chief into the 
Handle Company’s territories. The Magistrate was therefore directed to 
rd{iel invasion by force, and to demand reparation for the injuries done 
to frontier villages' by the troops of the nominal ruler, Rajah Poorun- 
dur as well as the Burmese by whom he was supported. Strict orders 
liadjmst arrived from Ava to pursue the fugitiyes whithersoever they had 
iled, ^ 5 } such was the defenoelessstate^f our |ix>ntier that had the Bur- 
beenSQ detOTnined, we^^equld not have,' prevented them. 

different andvift a^Burmeae 

ei^^ ^t ^tttta, bearing ehril and respectful 
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letl^ friiM the Chiefs BuDdtxila and Mate TheelawadeniafidiniP Chm^ 
Khaiii ahd his followers. In reply, the Governor-General in Ooaneil 
ex|»re88ed his desire for peace and friendly relations, bat refttsed to^ 
render the fugitive chiefs, and remonstrated against a recent seisttre, ainl 
detention by the Governor of Arracap, of some of our elephant hunters 
from the province of Chittagong. In the mean time, Assam had ceased to 
be an Independent State, and had become a province of the Barmese 
Empire. Rajah Poorunder, hitherto supported by the Burmese, wm de- 
posed, the Assam Princes set aside, and the Supreme authority vested in 
Maha Theelawa. In July Bundoola»retarned with the army to Ava, leav- 
ing Mafaa Theelawa with 2,000 men in Assam, who soon disputed our right 
to a small unimportant sand bank, but after many threats and some imper- 
tinence he gave in. 

Under the above circumstances our line of defence on the north-east 
frontier was strengthened, with a view to protect our valuable provinces 
of Rungpore and Dacca, the possession of which had long been the 
anxious object of the King of Ava. 

The ex-Rajah Poorunder Singh having failed to negociate bis restora- 
tion with the Burmese, offered to become tributary to the British, and to 
pay all the expenses of re-establishing him, besides an annual tribute of 
three lacs of rupees: his proposals were rejected. 

Mr. Scott, the Magistrate of Rungpoor, brought to the notice of 
Government, the yet unprotected state of our north-east frontier, and the 
facilityfor Burmese invasion ; Hkewise, that the destruction of our frontier 
villages and injuries to British subjects remained unre^^ressed. Maha 
Theelawa now applied for permission to return to Ava, vik Chittagong, 
but as no satisfaction had been received for the excesses of the Burmese 
and Assamese armies, and as he had a great number of armed followers 
and Assamese slaves, his request was refused. 

The Assamese Chiefs, who were again busy in collecting forces for 
another attack upon the Burmese, received flitimation from the Supreme 
Government, eitlier to quit the British territory, or to desist from any fur- 
ther attempt. Lieutenant Davidson had been offered twenty-one thousand 
rupees, and our native officers largely bribed to permit them to assemble 
unmolested. 

For years past, the Burmese had been gradually encroaching on the 
south-east frontier of Chittagong, and advancing claims to the jungles 
frequented by our elephant hunters, whom they had unjustly seized aud 
detained. Taking advantage of the conciliatory policy of the British 
Government, and misinterpreting its forbearance under insults to an ina- 
bility to resent and punish them, they now claimed the Island of Shapooree* 
which independently of being situated on the Chittagong side of the river 
Naaf, fordable at low water, had for years past, been occupied, by 
British subjects, and paying revenue to the British Government,. Early 
tills year, *the Barmese, in pursuance of their arrogant pretensions, and 
with a view to deter our people from occupying, the island, attache!^ a 
Mug merchant boat, and wantonly shot the helmsman. The .Magiejhilte 

‘ BvmeM Shyeiaa Uhad. 
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riBpor|^j9 G4»fmiBeiit;» tlif|t.«.9ari|ii^. ^.q^llftcljng on the East 
liter. In ^hp i9o»n lipe, .,of 4*Tftoan desired 

to. Osyncnate the^ i/ited, qt th^Q,.woald war/’ and denied our 

gragiilt^ portion nf the Boundarjr ^yer> w^ich^ between the disputed 

island and the Arraean Shore, is two miles wide. He also deputed an 
Ambassador to Calcutta, to enforce his uiyust demwd, in which, how- 
ever, he was unsuccessful. 

' Having failed either by threats or persuasion to induce us to relin- 
i|uish the disputed territory, on the night of the 24th September, 1823, 
a Burmese force of one thousand men attacked and took the island, kill- 
ing three sepoys and wounding three others. An army of 15,000 men 

was collecting in Arraean, and sixty boats werh already prepared to 

transport it across the river into Chittagong. These hostile demonstra- 
tions greatly alarmed the Mug population, many of w^om voluntarily 
came forward and offered to assist in protecting their owp villages. The 
Governor-General, although determined upon resistance, and the punish- 
ment of the offenders, wished to consider it a local affair, and wrote to 
the King of Ava demanding the dismissal of the Arraean Rajah. 

In Oetober, 1823, the position and demeanour of the Burmese forces 
became less threatening, and it was thought that their original object 
was exclusively condned to the seizure of the Shahpooree Island f the 
ordeirs of Government weye consequently modified and restricted to the 
rOKmcupation of that island. The Riyah of Arraean, however, intimated 
: to the Magistrate, that as the King had been informed of his troops hav- 
/ing taken it, any attempt on our part to re-occupy it, would be resisted 
land lead to a war. In reply to the Governor-Generars letter, he deiiicd 
that jbe island ever belonged to. the British, and stated that if we de- 
sired peace, we must be quiet ; if we rebuilt our stockade, he would 
destroy it ; and should we still persist, he would take from us Dacca and 
MooVshedabadd Be told the messenger of the Magistrate of Chittagong, 
that the Burmese would invade Bengal by Assam and Goaljptra, whither 
they bad sent an army of 3,000 men, and that they had armies ready for 
the invasion of the British dominions at every point. 

From the spirit of the above letter, it was evident that affairs instead 
of improving were getting worse ; and that some decisive measure must 
be adopted to preserve not only our territory but our character entire. 
The Governor-General however in his remonstrance to the King had 
’fraated the Outrage as an unauthorized act of the local Government, and 
dete^hnined to. await the result of his Majesty^s answer. In the mean 
tima/O^ptain Canning was ordered to the Presidency to be employed 
either^ bn^k'firiendly embassy to the Court of Ava, or to give the Govem- 
' n&aiit ttfe' advantage of his local knowledge of Burmah in the event of an 
' l&nfct^dabte Wat. the .21st of Novemher, 1823, our troops re-took 
tbb^sldiid^ Whieh was at this tide unoeeupied* ' The Commanding officer 
'^vteWttrtted off^ by the Bbimeile rhteed to go j when the letter having 
ddttebd their bonvlction et^ 

An attci^^ iHdaPdim ltdtB««gl^|,Bpgineers and a 
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D.if j^«ei tor tue mqwuy Mnmmwvm. *!>• lH?l|inJjwy.,l»fd;iMsowly 
' Mqittek ihm tha Su. WWIW«»d,,wben the MagiotrMe wa# inibtmod tl>M a;Bimps«»e w^y bad ' 
pmu oorarnment to foT the ittbiectioD of Cachar. 73te Snpreaie . ^ovenunent, 1^ 

OM of otncM, a«M before taken iteps for effecting a cpimeetion ef a tribittary and,pt°fop* 
tive nature with that petty state, apd.there^re .nptf y^arapd >tiie Com* 
nuutder of the Burmese force to desist. 


Diltoditto,l3d PelmuuT, 


1824. 

Ditto 


Sickness at length compelled the British troops to retire from the Island 
of Shapoore to Tek-naaf, a post on the main land, at np great distance 
from it, and Mr. Robertson informed the Burmese, that any attempt on 
their part to retake it would be paihshed by us, In the mean time, the 
King of Ava deigned not to answer the Governor-Generars letter, but 
peremptorily ordered the Arracan*Governor tp retake the island at all 
hazards, and a large, Burmese force was assembled for this purpose. 
Four messengers with a letter were deputed to the Magistrate of Chitta- 
gong by the Governor of Arracan, and in the conferencea which took 
place, these messengers declared, that they would be satisfied by a decla- 
ration, that the island should b^ considered neutral ground, and remain 
unoccupied by either party. This proposition, which if brought forward 
in a suitable manner in the earlier proceedings might have been admitted 
, without disgrace, could not now be listened to^ and the Supreme Govern- 
ment therefore determined to expel them by force. Hostilities had 
already commenced on the Sylbet frontier, and a strong party was now 
posted at Tek-naaf for repelling and adequately chastising on the Spot 
any attempt which the Burmese might make to re-occupy the Island 
of Shapooree. • 

January litA.— The Magistrate of Sylhet announced, thiit two Burmese 
annies had actually invaded Gachar at the invitation of the £x«^Ri^ah 
Govind Chunder, although it had been previously intimated to theih^ that 
the British Government being in treaty with this State would not permit 
Burmese interference. They were accordingly requested to desist, and 
the Magistrate was directed to repel them by force, if necessary, and to 
inform tiiem that a reference had already bdbn made to Ava on the sub- 
ject, and tTiat alter the late insolent threats of the Arracua Ghiefisi they 
could not be permitted thus to overrun the States on our Frontier. The 
Burmese replied, that they had received the Royal Orders to re-4nstat0' 
Govind Chunder on the throne of Cachar, and to arrest the three Muni* 
poorean Chiefs: Geoijeet Singh, Marjeet Singh and Gumbheor Sin^ih*^ 
which they were determined to do. Arrangemehts were immediately 
made for opposing them, and on the 17th Major NewtoU fbUin wldl>the 
northern division of their army, which after a severe straggle lio entirely 
defeated. The Burmese now united the northern and easte^ divisions 
of their Army on the banks of the River Soormab, and repeajted Iheir . 
thireat of following the Munipore Chiefs, without reference 
te^itory they were , in. ^Mr« Scott i^ain made several attenspm 
eigte our di^erenees^ sept his interpreter to the Burmese. . 

ip-Chtef,^ who treated hup exp^eedlngly iU, threatened to 
eventually to march his Armjcto England!! 

•tratod ftgainat an onl|9r fo ^i- 

Idatmitoiyaf aaapptiidaga to AMam." 
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were pVdgfiBSidi^ ill an eqiiaft^^unfitdi^liVe 'Mftniiinrdiid'ar aonth-eaat 
'tfifc Arracaii Haja!^, Wb6 ware not thonght anfficiently active 
relieved by font 'Chiefs from Court, whose first act was to cross 
oVi^f^td^ dhhpooree Idand,'aiid barn to the ground the only habitation On 
it at the time, oar redoubt having been rased, when our detachment was 
rmOvOd. 

SAiortly after the above violence, the Barman Chief at Mung^doo (oppo- 
site 1?ek-naaf) invited some British officers over on a friendly visit. The 
mliita'ry refused the invitation, but a Mr. Chew, Commander of the 
company's pilot vessel Sapkia^ and a person named Ross, accepted it 
and were immediately marched into the interior as prisoners, together 
with eight boat lascars. The Magistrate demanded them and threat- 
ened in vain, the Burmese refused to give them up, in consequence of 
the Sophia being anchored off Shapooree Island, on which the Burmese 
had lately hoisted their standard. The captives wrote that they were well 
treated. A large Burmese force was collecting in Arracan. 

Under the above circumstances, the British Government resolved to 
fortify its frontier, and commence operations in earnest, at the same time 
that it announced its unwillingness to accept of a suitable apology for the 
past, and security for the future. 

. Kioderation and justice, however, ever had been, and still continued 
stranglers to the councils of the Court of Ava, md so far from making 
reparation for the past, they were meditating only on further aggressions ; 
and,, after the failure of every conciliatory means, His lH>rdship in Council 
reloetaotly declared war against that kingdom ; a measure, if hailed with 
delight by the British army, was not less eagerly anticipated by the 
BuKmose, who, totally ignorant of our power, and measuring tlieir invinci- 
bility by the test of the surrounding petty etates, had been, accustomed to 
consider the British, as an easy prey. 

'On the 5th March,* 1834, thb two powers were declared to be at war, and 
sueh’wws the activity with which the British preparations were made, that 
on lb e 11th May, Sir Archibald Campbell arrived at Rangoon with the 
Head^Quarters division of the army, and took the town and fort with 
acamMy' any opposition. About the same time, a British force under 
Ceienel THebards hdvanced towards Assam and the north-east frontier, 
and in^thft begiuBing of the following year, a third division under Colonel 
Mdrrfabn invUded Arracan. 

^Ste the minutias of the war in either division of the army, or the 
h^crbyLr&as cruelties and savage indecencies practised upon our unfortu- 
taKei^e^'s’tiagglers, together with the several fhithless overtures of the 
Biinn<^se'for a cessation of hostilities, would be tedious and uninteresting; 
vdlunies' having been already written On the Object. I shall therefore 
result, w!htoh was a treaty of peace signed at Yandabo on the 
sldPFlbi^ary, 1826, by whiclb the Burmese ceded to the British, the 
teM&iriei of— " , * 

Mbr^i; Tebaaseiim hniil Arkban. 
ne Kflig of itfH ceased ^ have*' d^d^ioh bver the states Of 
Caebar, Jyntea and Assam. • 
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Vini«?Biimesea<^aowled^ tlienndepeiidetics df Mtinipore^md ^ 
^8 Siam’totiie^benefit of itkis treaty. 

^4th. ^ Tbe moitiiai right of keeping a resid^t tboniiMie sMe at the Coitti 
Of the other. ' > ■ 

'6th. A commereial treaty to be afterwards negotiated^ ' . > > . 

' 6th. One erore of rupees as a token of His Majest/s sincere friend- 
ship and part indemnifieation of tbe expenses of the war. . ^ ^ 

For tbe accommodation of the Burmese, tbe tribute was to be'lp^id in 
four equal instalments, the first instalment of 25 lacs to be jiaid 'dOwh 
ahd the British Army to retire to Rangoon ; the second within three months , 
when the army would evacuate the Burmese dominions ; the third Was to 
have been paid within one year ;*and the foilrth within two years from 
the date of the treaty; but unfortunately our negociators took no 
Security for the punctual performance of this engagement: 

When the treaty of peace was concluded, Sir Archibald Campbell de- 
puted Captains Lumsden and Havelock to the Court of Ava with a con- 
ciliator^ message on the termination of hostilities. They arrived at Ava 
on the night of the 28th of February, and were escorted by a numerous 
deputation of oificers to the house of the commander of the northern 
gate of the palace, Moung Skive Loo^ where they were very hospitably en- 
tertained. The king, half distracted by the termination of events, at first 
determined not to receive them, but at length gave them a civil though 
hurried audience on the 1st of March, and on the 3rd they quitted tbe 

Golden City," apparently well pleased with their reception ; although, 
when it is considered that they were landed late at nigl^, that no public 
place of residence was allotted to them, that Moung Shive Loo, the com- 
lUander of the north gate, was the only person that would receive them, 
aud^except their half smuggled audience of His Majesty, they received 
no public nptice whatever, there was no great cause for congratulation. 
It would have been a much more judicious measure, as after events 
proved, if tbe British General had appointed^ an officer of rank to proceed 
to, Ava, aiyl act as British Resident, pending a reference to tile Supreme 
Government. Such an officer might have settled all tiie ceremonies of 
bis reception, and established the British Residency on a proper footing, 
before the ^rjUsh Army retired from Yandabo. 

The first instalment being paid according to Treaty, the Amy broke 
up; one battalion under Captain Ross, returned overland .to. Arracan, 
and the remainder retired to Rangoon under Sir. Archibald jCampboll, 
there to await the payment of the second instalment.' . 'y 

MR. CRAWFURD'S MISSION. 

In pursuance of the 7th article of the Treaty of Ya,ndabo, sfipuj^Ung 
for the negociation of aCommercial Treaty, Mr. Crawfurd having received 
the necossiUT instructions for this purpose, quitted Rangoon on l^a^ the 
^uina Steamer pn tjhe 1st September, 1826, entered the Irrawak^y on ^he 
4th, And reached Hopaada on the 8th, Prpme Ifith, Yandabo and . 
Kyouk-tarloan, about 13 miles b*elow Ava, on the where he wa3 met 
by. a. Respectable d^n^tion of .Bunuesp officers^ wlio wisiied him to ialt 
until iMders could be received from Couit, but he jefuspd on the principle 
of right, and the idsprobabiUty ruf reoeiving aay mother than a friendly 
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ifivitation from the Court,' and <pniceeded^ftS'iar ar Tillage'^of Pouk* 
tau, 3 or 4 miles below Ava. Here he halted on^teaming that anoUier and 
iliare respectable deputation would esoort him* thence' to the city. On 
the following day, (29tb September, 1826,) a Woondouck conducted him to 
a temporary house, which had been bailtfor him a little below Ava; where 
the Legain Woongyee and Kyee-Woon-Atwen-Woon were waiting to 
receive him. This was the first suitable reception ever given to a British 
Embassy. Great anxtely prevailed at Court for the evacuation of Ran- 
goon by. the British troops, and on the 3rd October the Kyee-Woon-Atwen- 
Woon and others waited upon the * Envoy, and entreated him to order 
them away. In reply he referred them to the treaty of Yandabo, which 
stated that as soon as the second instalment, at this time long overdue, 
was paid, the troops would depart. Ava became alarmed at the presence 
of his European escort, and many vague rumours were circulated as to the 
object of his Mission. On the 9th, at the urgent solicitation of the Kyee- 
Woon-Atwen-Woon, he agreed to enter upon business previous to his pre- 
sentation to the king, which Burmese arrogance had induced them to fix 
for first hodauj^ or beg pardon day, when all his Majesty’s Tsaubtvas and 
viissals make presents, shikho** and ask pardon for past offences. On 
the 12th the Burmese Commissioners* attended in full dress, and held 
their first conference in a temporary shed, having previously refused to 
enter Mr. Crawfurd’s house, which had been prepared for the occasion. 
After the usual preliminaries, Mr. Crawfurd tendered a draft of a Com- 
mercial Treaty, in which the free exportation of bullion and permission 
for British Merchants to take away their families from the country, 
formed promifient objects. The three successive days were devoted 
to boat racing, and on the 16th another conference took place, at 
which nothing was determined upon. Mr. Crawfurd’s presentation 
was also to have taken place this day, but owing to a fall of 
rain, it was postponed till the 20th October, when two gilt and 
ten plain war boats conveyed himself and suite to the opposite 
shore, where they were received by a deputation of Ts^ari^^u^-gyees with 
seven elephants, horses, &c. &c., for their accommodation anS the convey- 
ance of the royal presents. The European escort' was prohibited from 
entering the town with their arms, and as Mr. Crawfurd would not 
permit them to be disarmed, they were remanded to the steam vessel. 
Tbe next impertinence was a request from the to put 

down hiS' umbrella as a mark of respect to the palace, although .not 
switfain sight of it. He was then paraded round the west and south sides 
of the palace yard, to give all persons an opportunity of seeing him, 
and was made to dismount at the south east angle of the palace com- 
popnd, and walk along the eastern face to the principal entrance, 
although the meanest Burmese ofiicers are allowed to ride close to the 
gSto, H they wish. It had been previously settled, that the Mission 
shoul^ rest themselves at the Youm~dau, but they were purposely led 
be^opd aid the Ta^rk-^u-gyee desired Mr. Crawfutd to shtkho*^ 
to tie palace ; this he indignantly Vqfosed to do, and discovi^ring the 
tnek that had been imposed upon him, he immediately turned round, 
and of his own accord ascended tie 'yium With' his shoes on, to which 

» VW* Aiww-VwW Wlttd.lton! ' ' ' 
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Irai raised, and insisted pi«nfslim6nt of tbe offOndlM’S. 
Here he was kept waiting two hows and' a half,^' and when ordered to 
proceed^ he requested a gilt salver for the GOvernor-^enerars letter, 
whieh they refused to give and offered an old one with the gilt worn off, 
which he declined to accept, and the letter was eventually carried by 
lieutenant Montmorency. He unslippered at the foot of the palace 
steps, having been allowed to wear his shoes within the inner enclosure 
of the palace, some distance beyond the spot where Captain Symes had 
been made to nnslipper on bis first Mission, and after waiting in the 
Hall of Audience for about 10 minutes, His Majesty appeared, and Mr. 
Crawford removed bis hat and salamed with one hand in the European 
manner. This was a kodau” or general beg pardon day, and to add 
to the insults already received, neither the King nor the Queen conde- 
scended to mention the Governor-Generars name ; his presents were the 
last received, and unknown to Mr. Crawfurd, a Burmese officer read an 
address to their Majesties, expressive of His Lordship's submission to 
the Golden Feet, and desire of forgiveness of his past offences. No notice 
whatever was taken of His Lordship's letter, which was afterwards 
privately delivered to a Na-khan-dau and the degrading ceremony 
broke up. 

22ndf October. — Mr. Crawfurd held another conference with the Com- 
missioners, who were much annoyed on being told in answer to questions 
fh>m themselves, that the Siamese Court is far superior to theirs, that the 
King of Siam had six white elephants, and that Mr. Crawfurd was highly 
dissatisfied with the audience he had received. A very (pngthy discus- 
sion ensued during which the Burmese claimed the Saluen River. 

Nothing settled from the 23d to the 25th. Visited the Heir- Apparent, 
Tharawadi and Men-za-gyee Princes. The latter kept him waiting a 
shorter time than the others, was more respectful, and gave a far superior 
entertainment. 

November 3d and 6th , — ^Tlie negociations were renewed. The Bur- 
mese CommSssi oners having previously objected to, now proposed the 
free exportation of bullion, and permission for British Merchants to 
take away their families, in return for which they asked the restoration 
of the tribute and all the ceded territories. These extravagant proposals 
were of course rejected. Finding Mr. Crawfufd immoveable, they at- 
tempted to bribe him with five viss of gold equal to about 12,000 rupees. 
He then demanded an explanation, for the opening by the Burmese 
Government, of some private letters addressed to him and his suite from 
Munnipore, the style and matter of which letters Mr. Lanoago assured 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burney, had given great offence, and cause for 
jealousy and suspicion against our proceedings in Munnipore. 

6th November, — At this conference, the Burmese repeated their 
proposal to grant the free exportation of bullion and permission to 
Merchant's families to quit the country, for free liberty on, their part to 
purchase fire-arms and ammunition at Calcutta. I'his proposal was 
also rejected, and after a long discussion on the delay in paying the second 
instalM^t, in which nothing was settled, the meeting broke up. At a 
conto^hioe beM oBtho lOth^the Bni^^ eonsentnd to'^ Hr. Crawfur^s 
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proposed Treaty under eertain modifications, and apon condition that the 
' payment Qf the third and fourth instalments should bo postponed for 
us|e year beyond tbe stipulated time ; to this he readily agreed. The 
Burmese then, as if fearful of iiaving granted too much, requested 
a further extension of three montbs.^hioh Mr. Grawfurd refused, and 
the meeting broke up for the seventh time, without any prospect of a 
final settlement. 12t]i. — ^The discussion opened to*day on the part of 
the Burmese, with a long dissertation on the advantages of upright 
conduct, after which they desired to know by what authority a British 
force was stationed at Mouimein, contrary, they said, to the treaty of 
Yandabo. A very long discussion ensued, at the end of which the Com- 
mercial Treaty was introduced, when it was discovered that they had 
clandestinely altered the 4th article regarding merchant's families, and 
the words return to the country" were substituted for quit the 
country." They were not in the least abashed at the exposure of their 
disgraceful attempt at fraud, and after some further discussion 
tbe meeting dissolved, the Burmese Commissioners agreeing to deliver 
the Treaty signed and sealed on the 16th, in return for which Mr. 
Crawford agreed that the Army should evacuate Rangoon in 20 days ; 
also, to postpone for one year the payment of the third, and fourth instal- 
ments, and to relinquish a balance of lacs still due upon the second. 

lot A November, — A complaint was preferred against some of the 
European escort and lascars, for not squatting down in the road and 
** shikoin{fy* on meeting His Majesty. They were consequently forbidden 
the town. The King was dreadfully annoyed at Mr. Crawfurd's refusing 
to give up the cfedcd Territory and the remaining } crore of rupees, which 
he had been led to expect by his imbecile ministers, who had informed 
him of the Governor-General’s submission to the Golden decrees, and 
that such was the object of Mr. Crawfurd's present Mission. 

\6th November, — At the meeting to-day the Burmese refused to sign 
the treaty as they had agj|;eed to do, until the whole of the British 
army should have evacuated the Burmese dominions. MrrCrawfurd 
accordingly absolved himself from his former promises, which were made 
under an impression that the treaty, as then agreed upon, would be 
concluded at this meeting, and refused to hold any further discussions 
with them, oflering to accept of any treaty they might think proper to 
give him. The Burmese Commissioners now altered their tone, and 
desired to see the paper of concessions which Mr. Crawfurd had drawn 
up, and whilst reading it, they were detected in an attempt to alter the • 
d^te of paymeqt to four months later. They then promised to complete 
the negociation in two days, and departed. 

19<A November , — •The Burmese nagociators now put off the final settle- 
ment, not having seen tbe King, and Mr. Crawfurd being anxious to 
depart, gave dp the question of gold, and proposed the exportation of 
iilVei^ only, but they refused ; upon which he again expressed his willing- 
ness to accept of any treaty they would give him, and laid before them a 
paper on the subject, but which they declined to receive. 

MA Nwemler , — ^The Commissioners met again to-day, and without 
fairer disensskp or reference to previoiis ncfqointioBi^ doclared thoy. 
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bad amde up their minds what treaty they would if Mr. Crawfurd 
"me willing to accept of it. 

In this treaty, which is made between the Governor-General under 
title of the Engleit Men’^ the “ India Company Buren’^ and the King 
of Ava, the second and fourth articles of Mr. Crawford’s draft, relating to 
the free exportation of bullion and merchant’s families, were struck out^ 
and as there was nothing objectionable in the remaining articles, Mr. 
Crawfurd expressed his willingness to accept of it. It consists of the 
following articles, and was signed and agreed to by both parties. 

1st. — Provides for the free ingrSss and egress to and from Bormah, 
of ^‘merchants with an English certified pass from the country of the 
English ruler,” upon paying the 'customary duties,. They are not to be 
molested in their mercantile transactions. 

2d. — Is a mere repetition of the 9th article of the treaty of Yandabo^ 
with this disadvantage of the vague expresson as to vessels paying 
** customary duties.” 

3d.-7-Refers to British resident merchants who are about to quit Bur- 
mah, and is comprised in the 1st, of which it is nearly a repetition. 

4th. — Provides for assistance to British vessels wrecked on the Burmaii 
coast. The Burmese to be remunerated with a suitable salvage, and all 
property recovered from the wreck to be restored to the owners. 

The Commercial Treaty being concluded by Mr. Crawfurd thus accept- 
ing the paper drawn up by the Burmese Commissioners, they again wished 
to negociate the postponemesit of the third and fourth instalments, but 
Mr. Crawfurd replied, that his business was now settfed, and that he 
must hasten away. Between the 26th of November and 2nd of December, 
the Atwen-Woons visited him several times, and urged him again and 
again, to delay the payment of the remaining portions of the tribute, 
but he replied as before, that his business was finished, and urged his 
speedy departure. 

* 

At length, a discussion ensued relative to the captive Cassays and 
Assamese, who were taken at the commencement of, and during the war, 
and when in order to ascertain the wishes of these unfortunate people, 
Mr. Crawfurd desired they might be called before him, the Ministers 
cunningly observed, that he had no right to make such a demand, for by 
his own shewing *^his business was already done,” &c. &g. 

December 4th, — He was informed that the King would receive him 
on the following day at the Elephant Palace. He again demanded 
the English, Cassay and Assamese prisoners, who wete detained in Ava 
contrary to the 11th article of the treaty of Yandabo, and' offered a list 
of their names, which the Commissioners refused to receive. He then 
applied for the estate of^an English Merchant named Stockdale, who 
had died at Ava three years before, and left propefty'to the' amount of 
20,000 which had been seized by the Queen ; but Was again doomed 
to suffer by his own impolitic admission, for they evaded his demands by 
questioning his authority to treat upon such points. ^ He relinquished the 
captives, without further effort, though not without the consolation, that 
it wus sufficient for himself having formally demaq^ed-ihem.’? - 
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• 6th and ,^th December^ rcc€ived audiences of the King at the EUphant 
and Water Palaces, at the former of which he was obliged to remove his 
^oes and ,walk over scorching bricks, a distance of about lUO yards. 

iyDecen^her lUA. — ^The Burmese demanded three natives of India, 
(British subjects) who being anxiops to escape, had sought refuge on 
board the steam vessel, and Mr. Crawfurd surrendered them taking 
only a list of their names. 

12//{. — Having received some return presents, though no letter for the 
Governor-General, and His Majesty having granted titles to each of the 
gentlemen of his suite, Mr. GrawfurM quitted Ava this day, and getting 
aground several times in the passage down, anchored oil* Rangoon on 
the 17th January, 1827, after a tedious and difficult passage of 36 
days. Here he refused to meet the Viceroy on business, saying <‘he‘was 
now merely a passenger to Bengal without any authority he however 
afterwards met him at a private house, when the Woongyee delivered to 
him a respectful ^tter from the Ministers at Ava, to the War Chiefs 
in Bengal,'' which Mr. Crawfurd received, having previously satisfied 
himself of tlie suitableness of the letter, and informed the Woongyee 
that none but the King could address the Governor-General direct, except 
in the form of petition. On the 23d he quitted Rangoon, and touching 
at the new settlement of Amherst, arrived at Calcutta on the 21st Fe- 
bruary, 1827. 

It is much to be regretted, that Mr. Crawfurd should have accepted the 
Commercial Treaty offered to him by the Burmese ; indeed it is said, the 
Court of Ava npvcr considered it as a Treaty, but as an ‘‘ Ahhwhen-dau** 
or royal license, which they usually style it. This Treaty concedes to the 
King of Ava the right of prohibiting the free exportation of the precious 
metals, as well as of levying Royal and all customary duties on our 
vessels and trade." The free exportation of the precious metals is not 
prohibited by the Treaty of Yandabo, and if Mr. Crawfurd, instead of 
pressing the Burmese negqpiators so earnestly to permit, what it was 
not certain they had a right to forbid, had taken up another ground, and 
questioned their right to prohibit it, maintaining, that there was nothing 
in the Treaty of Yandabo to authorize such an obstruction to the opening 
of the ** gold and silver road,"- perhaps he would have gained the point 
for which every other object of his Mission appears to have been sacri- 
ficed. It is to be regretted also, that Mr. Crawfurd had not, during his 
sUiy at Ava, endeavoured to maintain a more regular and frequent cor- 
respondence with Sir Archibald Campbell, and to persuade that officer 
to. reinain at Rangoon with the British Army, until such time as he 
heard that a suitable Commercial Treaty had been signed ; for which pur- 
pQse, four or five d&k boats manned by Bengal lascars might have been 
etnplpyad. It is well known, that, the Burmese Court kept up a regular 
.,aqd almost daily correspondence with their officers near Rangoon, and 
knpw the moment when the British General left it. 

The . King finding the impossibility ef collecting the amount of the 
third instolment within the specified tinm^ consulted Mr. Lane, an English 
meirohant residing at Ava, on the probable . copeequences of breaking 
his engagement* In reply, Mr. Lane explaitied the nature of treaties, 
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bat expressed binisclf ignorant of .fhe steps which the Supreme Governr 
meat might adopt, and hinted in plain terms at the forfeiture of Rangoon. * 
His replies tended much to impress the Court with a sense of the ii^:> 
cessity of fulfilling their engagement, as well as of the justice and power 
of the British Government. His Majesty, therefore, proposed to pay in- 
terest on the overdue instalment, for which purpose, almost immediately 
after Mr. Crawfurd's departure from Ava, the King,*in defiance of the 
newly formed treaty, gave an Armenian merchant named Sarkies Manook, 
the entire monopoly of all export trade, and laid a duty on all British 
goods brought into the port of Rangoon, although not intended to be 
landed, with the proceeds of which monopoly the Armenian bound him- 
self to pay the interest upon the overdue instalment, should the Supreme 
Government agree to accept it. These infringements of the commercial 
treaty were speedily relinquished at the remonstrance of Captain Raw- 
linspn, the British agent left at Rangoon by Sir Archibald Campbell. 

The second instalment was paid four days before M^Crawfurd quitted 
Ava, and on the 9th December, the remainder of the British army evacu- 
ated Rangoon under Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, who 
appointed Lieutenant Rawltnson to act as British agent at Rangoon, 
as well for the protection of commerce as for receiving the remaining 
instalments of the Tribute. 

In March a Burmese Embassy arrived at Calcutta with the following 
objects: — 

1st. — To postpone for atim^the payment of the third and fourth instal- 
ments of the tribute. » 

2nd. — ^To remonstrate against our occupation of a small village near 
Bassein. 

3rd. — To object to British officers travelling through and surveying 
Rajah Gumbheer Singh^s territory near the Burmese boundary, and also 

to the. occupation of the valley of Kubo by that Prince. 

• 

The Viffc-President in Council objected to any delay in paying the 
tribute, but most judiciously referred the Commissioners to Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell for the adjustment of this question, as well as of the 
disputed boundary of the Burmese and Mupipore dominions, and the 
negoeiating the release of the Assamese and Cassay captives, whose case 
the Governor-General thought was not present to the minds of the British 
Commissioners who negotiated the treaty of Yandabo. The truth is, the 
Burmese, although they desired to retain these prisoners, never ques- 
tioned our right to demand their release, and the argument, founded. on 
the words of the 11th article of the treaty of Yandabo, that they did not 
provide for the case of these captives, was first adduced by Mr. Crawfurd. 
The Burmese never referred to that article, and even if they hadj Major- 
General Sir A. Campbeirs proposal to meet it, by founding our right 
upon the 6th article, which provides that no person whatever, whether 
native or foteign, is hereafter tp be molested by either party on liccount 
of the part which he may have taken, .or been compelled to take, during 
the wai* would have been successful at Ava. 

The Ambassadors arrived at Moulmein on the 3rd June^ and had seve- 
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ral meeting with Sir Archibald Campbell, in all of which they evinced 
att "exti’aordinary dread of committing themselves, and an indecision 
^4 purpose, which induced them to renounce to-morrow what they had 
agreed to to-day. They however pleaded their inability to make good 
their payments to us, and unblusjjingly denied the existence of any 
prisoners within the Burmese dominions. At length, they promised to 
sign an agreement to pay the third instalment within 130 days, and to 
deliver up all prisoners to a British officer to be deputed to Ava for that 
purpose ; but on the following day, after dining with the General, they 
objected to the article concerning the prisoners in toto, and gave a writ- 
ten declaration of their inability to treat on that subject, for which they 
were well frightened and threatened with the fate of Tippoo in vain. 
Filially, they gave a bond to complete the third instalment within 50 days 
from the 4th September, 1827, and the fourth instalment within 50 days 
from the 3lst August, 1828, and returned to Rangoon, no doubt delighted 
at their escape. 

In June, 1827, the Supreme Government removed a prohibition which 
Major-General Sir A. Campbell had issued, preventing British subjects 
from importing fire arms to Rangoon for sale. The reasons which induced 
the Government to desire the Major-General to discontinue this interdict 
were just and valid ; but it is much to be regretted that he, knowing 
how ardently the Burmese at this time were desiring to supply themselves 
with fire-arms, and how much they had been willing to concede to Mr. 
Crawfurd for a free traffic in fire-arms, did not endeavour to obtain some 
return from the Court of Ava, for what tlfey considered as a very great 
boon. In November the Governor-General in Council discovering how 
totally impracticable it was to ascertain the number of persons, natives 
of Arracan, Assam, Cachar, &,c. supposed to be detained captive at Ava, 
or to obtain any infoniiation sufficiently accurate to enable us to claim 
the parties, and adverting to a statement made by the officer in charge of 
Sandoway, that the Burmese do not appear to exercise any restraint over 
the inhabitants of the adjoining territories who had accompanied them to 
Ava, expressed to Major-General Sir A. Campbell an opinion, that with- 
out some more positive proof than was then possessed, we must be satis- 
fied with the assurances which the Government of Ava should be required 
to give us that they will not oppose any obstacle to the return of 
natives of Assam, Munipore, Cachar, Sylhet, Chittagong and Arracan, 
who may have been carried off* during the war and desired to return to 
their homes. The Major-General was, at the same time informed, that 
whenever he obtained any certain information of the detention of our 
subjects, natives of any district of Bengal, he was to consider himself 
authorized to demand their release: but that officer having obtained a 
promise from the Burmese authorities that all such prisoners as remained 
should be delivered over to a British officer. Lieutenant Rawlinson was 
deputed to Ava to receive them, where he arrived on the 22d February. 

In the mean time, as it never was the intention of the Burmese Govern- 
ment to part with so valuable an acquisition, as those unfortunate people 
proved to be, they were conveyed into the interior of the country, so 
that after a strict search Lieutenant Rawlinson could not discover a 
single individual that had been captured during the war. 
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there are ttaadreds of captive Caesayers now ib Ava aad living within , 
1828. 500 yards of the Residency, besides many others Scattereid over different 

parts of the kingdom, the majority of these however were taken dufiifjf 
former wars, and have become naturalized. 

A dispute having occurred between the states of Ava and Munipore 
sw?ntra*to^a}OT ot regarding a slip of territory lying between a line of hills and the Kliyend- 
nerai sir A. Camiibeii, da- wen river styled the Kubo Valley, the Goverttor-Oeneral, after hear- 

evidence respecting it as could be brought forward at the time, 
dai ^®t®™lned that the Khyendwen river was the true and ancient boundary, 
ted S3d Novemiter, 1S27, tlius depriving the Burmcse of the Galley which before the late war was 
1** possession. The Burmese court objected strongly to the line 
of boundary Selected by the Supreme Government, and at length it was 
settled between Major-General Sir A. Campbell and the Viceroy of 
Rangoon, that officers should be deputed by each state to meet on the 
Khyendwen river, and amicably settle the future boundary between Ava 
and Munipore. The Supreme Government appointed Captains Grant 
and Pemberton as the British Commissioners, and Lieutenant Montmo- 
rency of the 3d Regiment Madras Cavalry was deputed to Ava, in order to 
accompany the Commissioners who might be appointed by the Court of 
Ava, and to bear dispatches from Sir A. Campbell to the British Com- 
missioners, when they met on the frontiers of Munipore at the appointed 
time, early in the month of February, 1828. Captain Montmorency ar- 
rived at Ava, in company with Lieutenant Rawlinson ; he remained four 
days unnoticed ; at length be set out in the train of the Burmese Com- 


ra1 Sir A. Campbell to Mr. 
Secretary Swluton, dated 
mb and UOth July, 1H27, 
20ih October. 1K27. 13th De- 
cember, 1837, and SCth De- 
cember! 1837. 


Letter ftmm Mr. Secre- 
tary Stirling to Major-Ce- 
neral Sir A. Cnniplndl, with 
cncloaurca.doted 13th June, 


jJS^nereMlIrA^!^”ca^^ missioDcr for the place of meefing, which he reached iu the end of March, 
iS5 ^dated mil wfayf iwwl *^®arly two months beyond the appointed time. The season was now too 
with encioHurcH. Letters fj^j. advanced, and in consequence of the setting-in of the rains, the place 

iVora Mr. Coinmiswoner ^ 


Tucker to Mr. Secretary 
Stirling, dated S3d March 
and 15tb April, IbSS. 


became unhealthy, and Captains Grant and Pemberton, who bad been 
waiting there many days, were obliged to retire to a more healthy 
spot, two days' journey from the Valley, wliere they intended to await the 
arrival of the Burmese Commissioner, having left persons in the Valley 
to carry tl|pm t4e news of his approach. Lieutenant Montmorency, how- 
ever, not finding the Munipore Commissioners at the appointed place, 
and haying much reason to be dissatisfied with the manner in which the 
Burmese were treating him, left the Burmese Commissioner to manage 
for himself, and returned, without waiting for the arrival of Captains 
Grant and Pemberton. The Burmese Commissioner also appears 
to have persuaded him to admit the correctness of a Burmese map, 
in which a large river, which bad no existence in reality, was drawn 
to the tvestward of Kubo Valley. This it was maintained, was the 
August, 1828 , isthseptem- jijinort]!! rivcf and true boundary between Ava and Munipore, and it was 

ber, 1838, with encliMturei, ® , , , . . 

3d Octoiier, 1838. Letter denied that the Khyendwen in any part of its course bore the appellation 

KStertSn of Ningthi. Captain Pemberton- immediately exposed the inaoouraRy 
ury s.iBton, dated irik y,jg Burmese map, which was evidently forged in order to deceive the 

Novumber, loBRi, with oo- 

ciogurw. Supreme Government, to which another copy of it however was sent in 

November, 1829. ; 

Letter fttimMi^lor.Geiie '^ ^^® February* 1828, .some of the English merchants of 

rui sir A. Campbell to Mr. ^ petitioned Sir A. Campbell against all^g^d extortions in the 

Secretary Swinton, dated ar 

7th Apru, 1838, wiuienoio. Btf^^siiesp Custom Housc and Post charges, for whieh, however, there was 
not much foundation. One of these merchants went to the RangWn 


Letter from Major.Oene- 
ral Sir A. Campbell to Mr. 
Secretary Stirling, dated 
SUlh May and lUth July, 
1838. From Mr. Secretary 
Swinton 'to Captaliii Grant 
and Pemberton, dated 8th 
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. Woon^ee^i bouse, treated him with disrespect and used indecorous 
language also towards the Supreme Government. Rangoon has long been 
'IStHofious as an asylum for fraudulent debtors and violent and unprinci- 
pled characters from every part of India, and the only way of keeping 
this description of persons in order, and preventing them from disgracing 
the British character, impairing British interests, and disturbing the 
good understanding which now subsists between the British and Bur- 
mese Governments, would be by the Supreme Government maintaining 
always a British officer at that port, and conferring upon him the same 
judicial powers as are entrusted to Bfitish consuls at Constantinople and 
in the Barbary states. 



November . — For months past the inhabitants of Monimein had been kept 
in a state of alarm and excitement by the incursions of robbers from the 
town and province of Martaban, and the frequent and urgent remon- 
strances both of Major-General Sir Arehibald Campbell and Mr. Commis- 
sioner Maingy being attended with no relief, the latter gentleman, by order 
of the Governor-General, wrote a/inal remonstrance to the Court of Ava 
and to the Woongyee of Rangoon, informing them, that if they could not 
keep their frontiers quiet, we must do it for them, and that if on the next 
aggression of Burmese subjects, the offenders were not surrendered to our 
demand, a British force would bo sent over to seize them within the Bur- 
mese territory. This remonstrance shared the fate of the former, and 
another violent outrage having been perpetrated, and the olfenders not 
being surrendered to our demand, a detachment of British troops' was 
immediately scrit over to Martaban to seize them. On the crossing over 
of our troops, the Martaban authorities and inhabitants fled into the in- 
terior, the place was evacuated, and the offenders were not arrested ; but 
some Taliens, who accompanied the detachment, unauthorized ly set fire 
to the town, which was totally consumed. 


1820. 


LHIcr from Mr. Com- 
misHinnrr (u Mr. 

St'cri'liiry IViiiNPp* 

SOtli Miirrli, |K2<I, ultli re- 
ply mill oncloRiire, ilaled 
27111 March. LelterK from 
Mr. CotiimiiMionrr Mainly 
to Mr. Socrelary Swiiilon, 
daiud nth April, I71h Oc- 
toiler, 191 h Ortolirr, and 
13th November, VSSi, with 
encluaures. 


This was the most wise and energetic measure which the British 
Government ever adopted against the Burmese, and no doubt all the 
quiet and freedom from depredations which the inhabitahits of Moulmein 
have enjoyed since December, 1820, are entirely owing to this salutary 
example. Although the town of Martaban was accidentally burnt, the 
accident was not to be regretted, inasmuch as it rendered the example 
more signal and coiOplete. The fame of this proceeding spread through 
all the neighbouring countries, and greatly raised in their estimation 
the character and power of the British Government. 


- MAJOR BURNEY^S MISSION. 

At length, in conformity with the 7th article of the treaty of Yandabo, 
providing for the establishment of a Resident at the Court of Ava, 
on the 3l8t December, 1829, Major Burney, of the 26th Regiment 
Bengal Native Infantry, was appointed to that office, with the following 
instructions. 


1st. — ^To reside permanently at the Court of Ava as British Resident, 
and» to open communications by dkk with our newly acquired provinces 
of Moulmein and Arracan. 

; 2d. — ^To remonstrate against the delay in paying the fourth instalment of 
t&e tribute, which by the treaty of Yandabo should have been completed 
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by tbe month of February, 1828, and by an after engagement made at 
Montmein between Sir Archibald Campbell and the Burmese Envoys, 
was postponed till September of the same year, but was not yet paid. ^ 

3rd. — ^To protect the British frontiers from Burmese aggression, to 
encourage commerce, and to observ6 the feeling of the Burmese Govern- 
ment consequent upon the destruction of Martaban, and to gather any 
useful information relating to the Court of Ava, &c. 

4th.— -To adjust the boundary dispute between the states of Ava and 
Letter of initmctinns Munipore, and to ascertain what e^quivalent the Burmese Government 
sXtOT t^M^or Bunicyl be Willing to give, in exchange for the Tenasserim Provinces, 

dated 3iBt December, im. which the homo Government had oydercd to be retroceded ; and generally, 
for the settlement of such other questions as may arise. 

1830. April 23<f.— At Let Tshounp^yoo village, about 1.J mile below the capi- 

Par. 1st and 4tb of Major tal. Major Burney was met by the Senior Woondouck and a Tsar6-dau- 
gyec, who informed him that a deputation of Ministers of State would 
receive him on the morrow, and on arriving at Ava the next day, he was 
welcomed by the same deputation as received Mr. Crawfurd. 

May let , — ^Thc Padein Woongyee, two Atwen-woons and a Woondouck 
waited upon him and were persuaded to meet him at his own house, 
and not at a temporary shed as on former occasions. These officers said, 
they had been appointed to discuss all matters of business with him, and 
requested to see the Governor-Generars letter ; but Major Burney re- 
fused to produce it, except in the presence of the assembled Woongyees, 
thus at the outset objecting to*intormcdiate and secondary agents, and 
endeavouring to open a direct communication with the whole of the 
Ministers of State, whose duty it would be to consider and decide upon 
his propositions. They objected to this on the grounds of its not being 
the custom, &c., but he insisted upon seeing all the Ministers of State, 
either at the Lbwottau, or some other place. 

May Mi, — Met the Woongyees in full Divan at the Younm-dau, 
which he ascendod with his shoes on, followed by bis native escort with 
their side arms. After the usual preliminaries. Major Burney delivered 
his letters, discussed some minor points, and presented a memorial, pray- 
ing His Majesty to dispense with the ceremony of removing his shoes 
in the royal presence, and to receive him in the same manner as the 
King of Siam had done. Major BurAey was in great hopes, that as the 
distance at which former British Envoys had been made to unslipper, had 
been gradually reduced from the palace gate to the foot of the hall of audi- 
ence steps, that with a little management the remaining space between 
the steps and the hall itself might have been dispensed with. It is 
necessary here to explain, that this custom of removing shoes is carried 
to an extraordinary and most disagreeable extent at Ava. You must 
not be seen by the King any where, even in the high way, with your 
shoes. ' You are requested to remove them, not as in other Indian Courts 
just before you enter a room or step upon a fine carpet, but in the dirt and 
filth or hard gravel of public streets, a hundred paces before you come 
to the spot where the King may be sitting. Notwithstanding the good 
efi^ect produced on this Court by the recent destruction of Martaban, 
Major Burney thought they were not yet sufficiently humbled. 


1830. 

Pttr. SSd of Mi^jor Bur 
Jouroal. 
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M 0 y The Ministers* met at Major Burney’s house, and a 

■ discussion of three hours duration ensued, relative to the ceremonials 
^l^his presentation ; they wished him to be received on a “ hodav^* or 
beg pardon day, and to unslipper, both of which he refused to do. On 
the 20th and 21st, Mr. Lanciago, the Rangoon Shabunder, and one of the 
Ministers, called to know his determination on the above discussion. He 
continued firm not to unslipper, and informed them that any attempt to 
smuggle him into a ** hodau^* audience would be considered as an insult 
offered to the Governor-General. Mr. Lanciago, who speaks English 
imperfectly, misinterpreted the above^ message to the Woongyees, who 
took offence, and refused either to see Major Burney again, or to receive 
any communication from him. His Majpsty also insisted upon the removal 
of his shoes, and his being presented on a “ kodau** day. This, however. 
Major Burney was resolved to resist, and having made several fruhless 
attempts at reconciliation, on the 27th on the plea of ill health and the 
inutility of remaining at Ava unnoticed, he applied for boats to enable 
him to quit the capital. 

June Uf. — At this time the Men-tlia-gyee Prince was employed 
in drawing up a set of frivolous charges against the Resident ; the Minis- 
ters would neither answer his letter nor grant boats to convey him from 
the capital, and he could hire none without their consent. The King would 
not see him except on a kodau** day, and without his shoes. Major 
Burney being without the means of quitting the capital, and finding 
that he could not remain under existing circumstances so as to be useful 
to the Government, chose the lesser of two evils, and resolved to concede 
the point of thc*slioes, and, as he could not now communicate with the 
Ministers direct, he availed himself of the friendly assistance of Mr. 
Lane, the English gentleman before mentioned, who had resided at Ava 
ever since the war, and possessed at this time considerable influence 
over the Court, which, at Major Burney’s request, he exerted in making 
those explanations which were required to effect a reconciliation, just 
as affairs were assuming an unpleasant aspect. 

The Woongyees having assured the King of Major Burney*s willing- 
ness to be presented as former envoys had been, the two Woongyees, 
Atwen-woons, &c., obtained permission to visit him again, and at this 
interview he conceded the point of the shoes, upon condition ojT not be- 
ing presented on a kodau day. They were happy to compromise the 
affair, and consented to lay his desire before the King, to whom they 
afterwards reported, that Major Burney was too unwell to attend the 
kodau of audience. Had the King been apprized of the Resident’s 
determination not to be presented on that day, there is no question that 
he would have refused to see him at all. On the day Major Burney and 
the Ministers were reconciled, ^^uy requested him to explain the objects 
of his Mission, which he did, and strongly urged the payment of the 
fourth instalment. The Ministers were very sore at the destruction of 
Martaban, which they were informed was an accident, against which it 
was their duty to have guarded, and to Which the town of Men^dorin on 
the Arracan frontier, as well as Martaban, would be liable, if they took 
no means to prevent depredations and incursions into ' our territories. 

* TwoWoDOgfeei, twoAtweoii--Wooiit WooMooelSi Tiire-dMij7eet.S(c.&c* 
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r demand with tJic queat^ii^ are not 
tlie enemies of the Burmese and vice verii^^ which Major Bui;? 
ney iiQawered in the negative and instanced the state of Siam. After 
some farther discussion, the meeting broke up. On the Srd, the same 
Ministers produced a letter which they had just received from Munipore, 
dated in English 15th May, 1830/' declaring that after forty days all por^ 
sons found to the westward of the Khyendwen, would be considered 
and treated as subjects of Gumbhecr Sing; a declaration which they 
leared, if persisted in, would leqd to a war. Before Major Burney 
arrived at Ava, ttie Supreme Government had received and entirely ap- 
proved of a report from Captains G/ani and Pemberton of a second confer- 
ence 'which they had bad in the month of January, 1830, with some Burmese 
Commissioners on the frontiers of Munipore, and of their having planted 
flags and fixed the Khyendwen river as the future boundary between 
Ava and that state. Kubo Valley was accordingly settled to the satis- 
faction of Gumbheer Sing as his territory. At that conference, the chief 
Burmese Commissioner, Woondouk, Moung-Khan-Yd, had contented 
himself with denying the assertions of our Commissioners, refusing 
to hear their witnesses, and declaring, witliout attempting to produce 
any proof, that the disputed slip of territory lying between the Ungooch- 
ing hills ^and the Khyendwen river, called by us Kubo Valley and by 
the Burmese the territory of Thoungthwot, had been in their undisputed 
possession for a period of two thousand years. Our Commissioners, how- 
ever, considered themselves jiound by their orders from the Supreme 
Government to fix the Khyendwen river as the boundary, and in spite of 
all the Bunnese Commissioner's protests, remonstrances, and even 
threats, they carried their orders into effoct. The report which the Bur- 
mese Commissioners made to the Ministers at Ava exeited great dissatis- 
faction, and believing that what our Commissioners had done at the con- 
ference was unauthorized, and not to be considered as final, the Court of 
Ava had resolved upon deputing Envoys to« Bengal to complain of the 
conduct df our Commissioners, and substantiate the claims of Ava to the 
Kubo Valley, when intelligence was received of Major Burney's ap-« 
pointment as Resident at their Court. Major Burney found the Court 
and particularly the King, highly dissatisfied with the reported conduct 
of our Munipore Commissioners, and determined not to acquiesce in the 
loss of the Kubo Valley ; he therefore, agreeably to his instructions, per- 
suaded the Ministers to allow him to invito Lieutenant F^embertnn to 
join him at Ava, in order to explain to them the gprounds on which Gum- 
bhcer Sing claimed the Valley of Kubo. The Ministers had refused per- 
mission to Mr. Crawfurd to communicate in any way with our officers 
in Munipore, but they now readily promised to forward a letter from 
M^or Barney, and to conduct LieuteniDt Pemberton to Ava in a suita- 
ble manner. At this meeting between the Burmese Ministers and M^or 
Burney, Woondoufc Moung-Khan-Y6 who had lately returned from li(|[u- 
nipore was convicted of a gross^ falsehood. The Ministers then requested 
to jsee the Governor-Generars letter 4o the King, ]j>ut Major Burney 
fojfi^sejiil to produce It, until they promised to p^ersuade His l^aje^ to 
atissrer It In his own name, to which, after much trouble, they 
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The audience took place ; but M^jor Barney did not attend. 

On the 9th the negociators dined with him, and informed him that the 
ing had issued the necessary orders for paying the fourth instalment, 
and for keeping the frontiers quiet and secure. 

IdtA.— ^ince the above date several fruitless attempts have been made 
to settle the ceremony of Major Barney’s introduction, and this day the 
Ministers waited upon him, and proposed that he should “ shiko*^ 
to the palace, and leave his shoes outside the palace compound, 
both of which he refused to do ; ^nd it was afterwards agreed that 
he should unslipper at the palace steps as Mr. Crawfurd had done, that 
the Governor-Generars letter should J^e carried upon a golden tray, and 
a translation of it, as delivered by Major Burney, read in his Majesty’s pre- 
sence, who should answer it in a suitable manner in his own name, the Go- 
vernor-General to be styled the Angaleit Men^ or English Chief, who rules 
over India and **the great countries to the westward;” — and as the Minis- 
ters objected to Major Burney again ascending the Youmdau” with his 
shoes on, a small shed was to be erected for him as a receiving room, previ- 
ous to entering the palace yard. The I7th was fixed for the presentation, 
and elephants and horses were sent for his accommodation. The necessary 
arrangements being completed, and the presents made, the most of the 
procession,” attended by some Tsarc-dau-gyees, moved on to the eastern 
gate of the palace, where Major Burney discovered, that, Burmah-like, a 
suitable shed had not been erected, and they wished him to enter a small 
one on the ground floor, which he refused to do. The Myawadi-Woon- 
gyee then took jiim to a place which he called a lesser Youm,” where 
he was kept waiting for two hours, as his predecessors had been, until 
the Princes and principal officers of state had passed in. He was then 
conducted to the palace, at the steps of which he unslippered as agreed 
upon. He found the Court assembled in full dress, and in a few minutes 
the King appeared, and seated himself upon his throne. His Majesty 
enquired after the Governor-Generars health, but the question was put in 
such an ambiguous manner, that it was doubtful whether he referred to 
the Governor-General, or to the King of England. The letter was then 
read aloud, together with a list of the presents, and after an interview 
of 10 or 12 minutes, the King retired, and Major Burney having received 
some trifling presents, returned home. 

mh Ministers hoped he was satisfied with his audience, and ap- 

pointed the 24th for his visit to the Heir- Apparent. Major Barney then 
informed them, that by his orders he could not receive the presents, but 
they could neither discover the sense nor the principle upon which he 
refused to take them in a quiet way. They then begged he would post- 
pone the payment of the fourth instalment until February next ; but he 
objected to this delay, and they*|>romised to procure him a private audi- 
ence of the King, at which he might mention his complaints both upon 
this subject,' and, some recently imposed obstructions upon the Arracan 
trade. On the 22d, another long discussion upon the Munipore boundary 
occurred, and on the 24th and subsequent days, he visited the Heir-Ap- 
parent and other Princes of the blood ; at which nothing particular 
occurred. 
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Jufy — Between tbe above and the present date, Major BuiUey 

reeeifed several visits and communications from thh Ministers, who have 
always evinced much anxiety to recover the Ceded Provinces, whid^' 
they had heard were a great expense to the British Government, and this 
day, at their instigation, Mr. Lansiago sounded him upon their^ratuitious 
restoration, believing such to be the principal object of his l^issioh, and 
that delicacy bad hitherto prevented him from broaching the subject. 

26r7i. — Received another audience of the King, and a day or two after- 
wards, obtained permission to pay friendly visits to the Woongyees, as 
often as he wished, and withont removing his shoes. He, however, after- 
wards removed them on entering the inner apartments, out of respect to 
the ladies. This permission to 'visit all tbe Ministers at their private 
houses, whenever he wished to do so, must be considered as one of the 
most important of concessioD.s, for the intimacy and friendship which it 
created between Major Burney and the Ministers, and the frequent 
opportunities which It alTordcd of amicable conversation between them, 
enabled him to carry many other points, as well as to feel Ills way, and 
quietly to give suitable explanations and instructions to the leading 
Ministers, before any public question was officially brought forward at 
the Lhwottau. 

Auffust 7th , — Attended a royal feast in honor of a large block of 
marble, which was to bo hewn into a Burmese God, and as a Woongyee 
consented to conduct Major Burney, he agreed to perform whatever 
ceremonials were performed by the Woongyee ; advantage, £us usual, was 
taken of this concession, and the Woongyee removed his shoes on tbe 
high road the moment he saw the building in which their Majesties were, 
and Major Burney was obliged to unslipper and walk a distance of 
80 feet through sand to the shed erected for their Majesties, who had 
not yet presented themselves. 

\2th . — Lieutenant Pemberton arrived at Ava this day. In the invita- 
tion which Major Burney had sent to this officer, he was requested not 
to avail hjpiself of it, without a previous reference to the Supreme Go- 
vernment, to which Major Burney had reported his proceedings at Ava, 
pointing out the inconvenience of further inquiries and discussion, and 
the advantage of communicating at once its determination, that the 
Khyendiwen river should be the boundary. Lieutenant Pemberton, 
however, confident that the Burmese Ministers could not refute the 
grounds on which Gumbheer Sing claimed the Kubo Valley, and be- 
lieving that his means of information would enable him to assist 
Major Burney to disprove the assertions, and answer the arguments 
of the Burmese Mfnisters, did not wait the result of the reference 
to Bengal, but quitted Munipore on the receipt of Major Burney’s 
letter. 

I'he Burmese have always shewn a rancorous hatred to the Muni- 
poorees, and no sooner did they learn that Lieutenant Pemberton was 
approaching the capital with a good number of followers of that nation, 
than they immediately requested that the Munipoorees might be ordered 
to^halt a fbw miles below the capital, whibh Was ddiie ; twb or three days 
at Miyor Burney’s l^e^uest/ thi^ were permitted to 
comoiip* < ? ' '' ‘ 
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Lieutenant Pemberton was this day presented at Court. The 
feeli^o^ , continued yery strong botl^ against himself e|id the Muniporees, 
^^k^ghose champion he was considered to be. The Woondouk Moung- 
Khan-Yd, had also prejudiced the Ministers against him, and His Ma- 
jesty looked very serious, until Lieutenant Pemberton presented him 
with a handsome gun, and evinced a disposition to be friendly and 
conciliatory. On this occasion an Assamese, Siamese, and Arracanese 
prince were ostentatiously displayed. 



16tA. — Major Burney and Lieutenant Pemberton held their first con- 
ference with the Ministers on the idibjectof the Munipore boundary, 
when the latter exposed the barefaced fabrication of the Burmese maps, 
and the duplicity and falsehoods of fbe Woondouk Moung-Khan-Y^, 
who, Burmah-like, had asserted that at the conference of 1830, the Muni- 
pore Commissioners gave him but one interview instead of four. 


21 — A discussion on the Munipore boundary took place on the 18tli, 

and on this day the Ministers called on Major Burney to shew to him and 
Lieutenant Pemberton, extracts from their ancient records and historical 
works by which the claim of Ava to Kubo Valley could be traced back 
regularly to a very ancient date. They produced also the original writ- 
ings, and allowed Major Burney to verify their extracts. At this dis- 
cussion one most important fact in favor of Ava was established. Our 
Commissioners in Munipore dwelt strongly upon an old Shan Chronicle, 
which stated that the first possession of Kubo Valley by Munipore arose 
out of a cession made to it of that territory Jiy a King of Pong or Mogo- 
ung in the year 1^75. The Burmese Ministers, however, produced their 
historical records, to shew that 33 years before the King of Pong made 
such cession, he himself had been conquered and rendered tributary to 
Ava, to which state Pong, or as the Burmese call it Mogoung, bad, 
not only before 1475, but repeatedly after that date, been subject. The 
establishment of this fact delighted the Burmese Ministers, and deter- 
mined them more than ever V> appeul to the justice of the Governor- 
General against the decision by which Kubo Valley had been Conferred 
on Gumbheer Sing. 

25tA. — Munipore discussions renewed. The Ministers wished the 
Governor-General to depose Gumbheer and raise Marjeet Singh to the 
throne of Munipore ; they also avowed their expectation of getting back 
the Tenasserim Provinces, so soon as the tribute should be paid, and pre- 
tended to be much surprised on learning the contrary. They then again 
agitated the Saluen boundary question, which Major Barney declared 
both Sir Archibald Campell and Mr. Crawford to have finally settled. 
His Majesty was exceedingly annoyed at being obliged to submit his 
claim to Kubo to the decision of the Governor-General, whom he had so 
frequently refused to acknowledge as his equal, and the principal 
Woongyee, Moungza^ after some remonstrance from Migor Burney, was 
beard to exclaim that except for the late war, he would not have con^ 
descended to speak to him.^' ' ^ 

29tA.^i;hn Munipoorees wer^ prohibited from entering the town, but 
tvo 4a||S,l^ftorwarde» on M^jor Burney's remonstrance, the order was rof 
voked to give them an opportunity of purchasing necessaries for iheir 
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retnni trip. In the intervening dajs, lifigor Burney and Lieutenant Pem- 
berton visited the Royal boat races and Water Palace. 

S^tetnber 6th. — Lieutenant Pemberton received audience of leave, iTt 
ivhich he was introduced to Petumber Sing, nephew of Gumbheer Sing, 
and Major Burney obtained permisiiion to establish an overland dfi.k to 
Calcutta via Arracan, an object of great importance. On the following 
day, he paid his first visit to the Lhwottau, removing his shoes at the foot 
of the steps as the first Ministers of state always do, and going in and 
taking his seat in the midst of them on terms of perfect equality. The 
King was now in a gracious mood, and was pleased at Lieutenant Pem- 
berton's request, urged by Major Burney, to grant the release of two 
Munipore captives as a special mark of his Royal favor. On the 8th 
the Kyee-Woongyee and other Ministers dined with Major Burney by 
regular invitation, and since this date all the Ministers of state have 
dined at the Residency in a friendly and unceremonious way, whenever 
they have been invited. This was another 'point gained towards esta- 
blishing a greater intimacy between himself and the Ministers; and 
facilitating materially all public business ; and it is necessary to add, 
that no Woongyee had ever before dined at the house of a British 
officer. 

13tA — Captain Pemberton quitted Ava this morning, having per-' 
mission to proceed by the overland route to Deng, which, as he was 
known to belong to the Survey Department, afforded an additional 
proof of the good feeling of the Burmese Court towards us at this 
time. This officer’s visit to Ava unfortunately tended to satisfy the 
Burmese Court of its right to the Valley of Kubo, and consequently 
of the injustice of the Governor-Generars decision in favor of Gumbheer 
Sing. The Ministers treated him, on his departure, therefore, with a 
far kindlier feeling than they had evinced on his first arrival. 

The difficulties and merits of the Kobo question are fully shewn in 
Major Burney’s letter to Mr. Secretary Swinton, dated 5th July, 1832, 
in which, after a long and most laborious research into the ancient re- 
cords of the country, and a consideration of concurrent and circum- 
stantial testimony, the right of Ava to the disputed territory is fully 
established on the following grounds. 

Irt. — ^The Kingdom of Pong or Mogoung, upon a cession from which 
in the year 1475, Munipore first occupied the Kubo Valley, was proved 
to have been conquered by, and tributary to, Ava, 33 years before that 
date. 

2itd.— The historical and other records of Ava shew, that Kubo Valley, 
distinct and separate from the Kingdom of Munipore, had been, for a 
long series of years, considered as a part of tlie Empire of Ava. 

3rd. — Kobo Valley, distinct from Munipore, was in the uninterrupted 
possession of Ava for a period of 12 years before the late war. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s Commercial Treaty gave the Burmese Government no 
right to lety duties on the overland trade vik Arracan or Moulmein, and 
for two or three years after the war, no duties were charged on the Ar- 
racali traders, who, consequently were enabled to under-sell tte British 
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mercbatitSi ivho imported their goods to Ava vi4 Rangoon, where the 
daties are very heavy. A British merchant complained of this pre- 
sence, and led the Men-tha-gyee Prince to levy daties to a most inju- 
rious extent upon the Arraoan trade, Major Burney remonstrated with 
this gentleman, on the impropriety gf his Interference, and after some 
discussion, he agreed to assist in getting the Arracan duties placed upon 
a proper footing ; and on the Idth Major Burney held a long discussion 
on this subject at the Lhwottau, at which the Ministers admitted that 
by Mr. Crawfurd's Treaty they had no right to tax this branch of trade, 
and finally agreed to draw up a scale of duties for his approval, to be 
levied at Ava. It was also settled that British subjects should make 
their complaints through the Resident, and that he might attend the 
Lhwottau whenever he had any business to transact. On the 20th, a 
discussion took place relative to a suspected intrigue to place the bro- 
ther of an Assamese Princess (one of His Majesty’s ladies) on the 
throne of Assam, but which could not be proved, and the Ministers ad- 
mitted the advantage of having a British Resident at their Court, which, 
they said, prevented the accumulation of petty, unfounded charges, and 
was a means of preserving peace and friendship. Major Burney then 
complained against some of their frontier officers harbouring dacoits, 
urged the speedy payment of the fourth instalment, and obtained permis- 
sion to export gram, wheat, and copper from Rangoon, which had been 
prohibited by the Woongyee of that place. On the 23rd a long and 
angry discussion took place upon the subject of the Arracan duties, and 
was repeated on the 2dth. • 

Major Burney, by his instructions, had been directed to engage the 
Court of Ava to send a Resident to Calcutta, and shortly after his arrival, 
the Ministers apprised him of the King’s intention to do so, chiefly for 
the purpose of supporting his claims to the Kabo Valley. To induce 
the Ministers to send their Envoys by the overland route of Arracan, 
Major Burney engaged to appoint his Assistant, Lieutenant George 
Burney^ to accompany thenT, and to apply for a steam vesspl to meet 
them at Akyab. When Lieutenant George Barney was appointed to 
accompany them, he applied for permission to use a gilt chattah, to place 
him upon a footing of equality with these Officers. 

28t/i. — Major Burney had been invited to attend the boat races, but the 
Ministers were too busy to recollect their invitation. On the following 
day, he remonstrated against their neglect, and this morning a gilt war 
boat and two common ones oouveyed himself and suite to the Water 
Palace. On receiving audience, he was informed that an application, 
which he had previously submitted to attend the King’s levee once in 
ei|^t or ten days, was now granted, as well aa a title, gilt chattah, and 
pony, to Lieutenant Barney. 

October 4th . — Major Burney had already made many applications for 
an authentic copy of the reply which the Ministers proposed to send to 
the Governor-General in the name of thh King, and this day he repeated 
his request. The Ministers refused to give it, on the plea of its not being 
enstomary. He then objected to his Assistant Lieurtenaat Barney ac- 
companying the Envoys until he was satisfied not only of the respectful 
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tenor of the letter, but of its b^ing writts»^ in the King’s name, upon 
iirliich they acquiesced. On the 6th after many previous discussions and 
delays, the Arracan duties were fixed at ten per cent, for, the King, an^ie' 
half per cent, for the local officers on imports* No export duty whatever 
to be charged. These duties remain to the present day. 

October 9th. — The Burmese Envoys, accompanied by Lieutenant 6. 
Burney, quitted Ava, en route to Bengal, bearing a letter from the King 
to the Governor-General, who is styled the Angaleit Men/' or English 
Chief, as had been agreed upon between Major Barney and the Ministers, 
in June.* 

\^th . — Major Burney attended the Lhwottau, and complained to the 
Ministers of the many extortions and obstructions to trade-; nothing was 
settled, except that they were to meet again on the 17th, when be was 
also to receive an audience of the King. On reaching the Lhwottau on 
that day, none of the Ministers were present to receive him, and he 
returned home. They afterwards sent an apology, and begged he would 
return, which he did, and received an audience of His Majesty, who two 
days afterwards invited him to the Elephant Palace. 

9\et. — Major Burney was now in high favor with His Majesty, and 
consequently so with the whole Court. He was informed by the Minis- 
ters, that the King had ordered him to be furnished wdth a copy of' the 
fixed chokey duties at Ava. On the 25th they denied ever having said 
so, and promised to lay his request before the King that day; but as 
usual they did not keep their promise. On the 28th, he held another 
and very long discussion with them on the retrocession of^the Tenasserim 
Provinces and Arracan, in exchange for Negrais Island, &c, ; but the 
King had determined not to part with one inch of territory in exchange 
for these Provinces, and on Major Burney mentioning that it was possi- 
ble the Siamese might eventually make us an offer for them, the Atwen- 
WoonMoung Yeet, threatened to wrest them from that State. On the 
«*10th, the Ministers dined with him, and the above discussion was . 
renewed ; the Atwen-Woon mentioned the numerous favors which the 
King had bestowed upon Major Burney, as an argument in favor of 
the gratuitous restoration of Tenasserim. 

November 3d. — Met the Ministers at Lhwottau, and settled the rate of 
duties chargeable on merchandise and boats leaving Ava; repeated his 
visit on the 4th, inid applied for a copy of the chokey duties, which was 
refused. On the 6th, two of the Ministers dined with him, and appointed 
the following day for an audience of the King; but when he arrived at the 
Palace, they informed him that the King did no business on a wet day, 
and requested him to come again to-morrow, if it did not rain* On the 9th, 
he attended at the Lhwottau, and re-urged the punishment of the. Meiph4 
Myo-thoogyee, who had been assisting and encouraging robbers pn the 
Arracan frontier. He also urged the settlement of a Mogul merchant’s 
claim, and o^er ^fppr business. On the following day he received an 
audience, at which the King ordered a title and gold chain, a Burmese 
badge of hdnor and distinction, to be prepared for him. The Ministers 

« fhb me flftt tlm« an appropriate letter, and in tbe same of tbe King of A?a htmieU; 
wai feat to me OfrernorfOeneial of India. . . ^ 
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pri^mised hiiti a copy of the chokey duties, but on sending for it this 
day, they again refused to give it. This being the second time they had 
^*deceived him, he memorialized the King upon the subject, and enclosed 
the lettelf to the Atwen-Woons ; the Woongyees refused to forward it and 
returned it by the clerk. Major Busney then proeecded in person to the 
Lhwottau, but found no one there to receive him ; he therefore left the 
letter with the officer commanding the guard and returned home. On 
the 13th he remonstrated through the treasuror, and refused to hold any 
further intercourse with the Ministers, unles they apologized for their con- 
duct : but on the 151h instead of apologizing they pretended to be offen- 
ded with him, for sending a letter to the Atwen-Woons through them. 
Two days afterwards, they sent an exchsc that that they were very busy 
when the clerk brought the letter. Major Burney, however, refused to 
receive such an apology as this, and wrote a statement of the insult to 
the King. On the I8th they sent a second excuse by a Tsar6-dangyce, 
which he also refused, and on the 2lst a suitable apology was made by a 
Woon-douk, and the affair terminated. 

— Held a friendly meeting with the Ministers, who wished to in- 
terdict the transmission of specie from one part of the Burmah dominions 
to the other, in addition to the prohibition against exporting it from the 
country ; this Major Burney objestedto as being contrary to treaty and 
ancient custom, and proposed to them to allow the transportation of 
bullion from the country on payment of a small duty. He then obtaincil 
a list of the chokey duties, for whieh he had so frequently and perse ver- 
ingly fought. ^ 

On the 25th, Br. Richardson, Surgeon to the Civil Commissioner at 
Moulmein, arrived at Ava, having been ordered hither in consequence of 
the long impaired and declining state of Major Burney’s health. Shortly 
after a dispute occurred on the Munipore frontier, and Major Burney 
anxious to obtain a knowledge of the overland route of that portion of the 
country through which no European had ever before travelled, proposed 
to the Ministers to depute Br. Richardson on the part of Ava to^ the Kubo 
Valley, and there in conjunction with the Commissioner of Munipore 
and the Burmese frontier officers, to investigate certain complaints pre- 
ferred against the Munipore frontier officers and others. The Ministers 
gladly availed themselves of Major Burney's offer, but being particularly 
jealous of Europeans travelling through the interior of their country, 
they objected to Br. Richardson going overland. This objection, if 
persisted in, would have defeated Major Burney’s object, he therefore 
told the Ministers, that he could not persuade Br. Richardson, so soon 
to take another long water, journey, and rather than lose his services, they 
sacrificed their prejudices and gave up the point, by which the Supreme 
Government obtained a knowledge of a portion of country hitherto un- 
explored by any European, and the opinion of an eye-witness as to the 
impracticability of moving a military force in that direction in the event 
of ^mother war. On the day after Br. Rjphardson’s arrival, he received 
an audience of the King, on which occasion, as a mark of the Royal favor, 
M^or Burney was presented with a gold Tsaiway and a Wondouk's title. 
On l£e 29tb, they receiveil another audience, and on both occasions. 
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condacted by , 4 , Woongyee^ were obliged to remove their shoes AO or 00 
feet fironi tbe shed in which His Majesty received them. Major Burney 
now obtained tfie set^Uement of some Mogul merchants’ claims, which had* 
bee^ .pending for a long time, and but for the presence of a British 
Resident, had probably still remained unadjusted. After the audience, 
he held a conference with the Ministers, when the Atwen-Woon desired 
him in speaking of the Governor-General in the presence of the King 
not to call him ** Company Chief*” but “ English King,”t so that His 
Majesty’s dignity might not be compromised, by having sent a letter and 
Embassy to any other than a crowned head, and requested him to ex- 
punge the word “ Calcutta” from his Lordship’s letter, that it might 
appear in their history, as if the Mission had been sent to the King of 
England. Major Burney repeated bis former observations upon this 
subject, and desired them not to be alarmed for the King’s dignity, and 
refused to lend himself to any deception practised upon the King. As a 
method of gaining time for the completion of the fourth instalment, the 
Burmese now began to dispute about the quality of the silver in which 
the crore ought to have been paid. 

/ toecemher lOt/i. — From the above to the present date several long discus- 
sions took place, both regarding the quality of the silver and the time of 
paying of the fourth instalment. Major Burney in vain urged them to 
exertion. Mogul and Armenian traders now frequently sought his assist- 
ance, without which they might apply for redress in vain. On this day 
the King laid tbe first stone of a large Pagoda, which ceremony Major 
Burney attended. He was was obliged to remove his shoes on entering 
the enclosure of the Pagoda, as it was said to be consecrated ground, and 
walk over hard mud and broken bricks, which, like Mr. Crawfurd’s audi- 
ence at the Elephant Palace, was ** a rough and warm reoepUoBu’’ 

IBth. The tenor of dispatches lately received from Lieutenant'Rhwlin- 
son at Rangoon, induced M^jor Burney to apply to the Lhwottau for an 
injunction against two persons of notoriously bad character, named Low 
and McC|ilder, who were supposed to haveWde away with, and appro- 
priated to their own use, property to a considerable amount, belonging to 
the estate of the late Captain Sumner, who died intestate at Rangoon, 
they having fraudulently, it was said, constituted themselves executors 
to a will of their own forging, to which they affixed the deceased’s name 
with his own hand after his death. This last charge was afterwards 
found to be incorrect. * 

On the 2 d of January, Miyor Burney received a dispatch from the Chief 
Secretary to the Supreme Government. This was the first reply received 
to Mtyor Burney’s communications since his arrival at Ava, and in it 
his Lordship in Council was pleased to accede to that officer’s rb^iiest 
to have an establishment of gun-boats and laScars attachdd^ t^' the 
Residency. These arrived in the following month, antt placed the Re- 
sident at last on an independent and proper jfboting. the boat bstahlihh- 
ment is the most important part of the Resident's Suite ; through the 
want of such means. Captain Cdx was so long exposed to insult khd deri- 
sion, and Major Burney, on his first arrivah«tAv%was^oom{>letely help- 
less and nnable alike to resist insult, or command attentionv 


¥ Gomptnee Bvreji.’ 
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" in this mouthy Ml^br Burnby Tecei#wi W audience of the 

King, ^4iid held two or three dlscossioiiii with thb and on this IWI* 

^Ahy, Dt. Richardson received an andlenoe' pre|»aTaitQvy to starting for 
Kendat on the frontiers of Munipore : Major Barney applied for a gilt 
chattah and title for him, as a mark of the Sovereign's favour, and to en- 
sure him the respect of the people on his journey. HiS Majesty likewise 
granted a gilt chattah to Major Burney. During this interview, the King 
ignorantly or impertinently styled the Governor-Den eral the “ Bengala 
Myo-Woon,”* against which Major Burney afterwards remonstrated. On 
the 19tb,^Dr. Richardson received a title and chattah; and on the following 
day started for Kendat. 

• 

28th, — M^jor Burney obtained judgment against an influential Mogul 
merchant, who had embezzled upwards of 2, OQO rupees, from the estate 
of a deceased Madras merchant, and which Major Burney afterwards, as 
a special favor, obtained the permission of the Ministers, for the brother 
of the deceased to export. The exportation from the country, of the 
estate of deceased persons, is provided for by the 8th Article of the 
English version of the Treaty of Yandabo, which says, that in the ab- 
sence of legal heirs the property of deceased persons shall be placed 
ill the hands of the British Resident or Consul, *‘who shall dispose of 
the same according to the tenor of the British Lawi* hut this important 
passage is omitted in the Burmese version. 

Fehrmry 24f/i.— Dr. Richardson returned to Ava, having completed 
his Mission in a most satisfactory mannet', and proved the complaints 
of the Burmese to be either altogether unfounded, or very much exag- 
gerated. He marched from Ava to Kendat in 11 days and reported 
the first 4 or 5 marches from Ava to l?e well cultivated and abound- 
ing with fine cattle, and the rest of the journey a mere jungle. 

March 17//«.-— Major Burney thought he had nearly obtained the per- 
mission of the Ministers f<^r Dr. Richardson to return to Moulmein 
overland via Toungoo, but on this day, they decided againit it, pro- 
bably owing to their inability to propose the question to the King, who 
had now shewn symptoms of insanity, and Major Burney had hot seen 
him for two months. 


TSisid , — Notwithstanding Mtyor Burncjr's urgent and frequent solici- 
tations, the Ministers positively refused Dr. Richardson's request, 
they also ceased to collect money for the completion of the fourth Instal- 
ment, upon which he intimated his intention of immediately quitting 
the Capital and returning to Rangoon, taking great pains, however, to 
explain, that he should quit them for a short time only, and with the 
most friendly feelings. On the 24th he attended the Lhwottau ; the 
Ministers urged him to remain, and proposed applying to the King to 
grant Dr. Richardson's request; he agreed to this proposition, and on 
the 28tb, received an audience of Hia Majesty, who, however, refused 
his assent. « 


Major Burney now caused to be apprehended fourteen convicted 
criminals, who had escaped from the Arracan Jail and taken refuge 

* A Myo-Woon ta SUimiiwr of a Town, a rank aoreral iradea below that of a Woonryee. 
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in tbe Buitoese territory ; but the Ministers at first objected to sarrender 
them to tbe Arracan antborities, as there is no proTision in our treaties 
witb Ava for the mutual surrender of criminals. The discussion o 
this subject lasted several days, and the Ministers insisted upon Major 
Burney entering into a general engagement to surrender every descrip- 
tion of fugitive criminals. They were astonished on being informed, 
that it was contrary to the practice of civilized states to sarrender 
political offenders, who might take shelter among them. The fourteen 
fugitives were at length surrendered ; and it was mutually agreed, that 
in future each individual case should be considered upon its own 
merits, and such fugitives only should be surrendered as the state in 
which they had taken shelter migfit deem proper. 


On the 13th of May the Burmese Vakeels in Bengal complained, that 
no public officer had received them on their arrival at Calcutta, also, 
that they received no allowance from Government for their subsistence. 
His Majesty continued too ill to give an audience. 

May 19tA. — In answer to Major Burney’s reports, the Supreme Go- 
vemment objected to the practice of accepting titles from this Court, 
twi ordered it to be discontinued, although there is no question that such 

tokens of their Sovereign’s favor and good-will will ensure to a British 
fCXTicer the respect of all the inhabitants of the country, and from this 
consideration, so far back as 1797, Captain Cox had been especially 
Authorized to accept of a title. At the same time all further discussion 
oh the restoration of the Profinces was prohibited, as well as the pro- 
posed relin(|dlshment of any portion of the tribute as a bontis for the 
adjustment of the boundary of Munipore, and the strict prohibition 
against the exportation of bullion from tbe country was not to be inter-i 
fered with. 


Fur. MS of Mdlor Bur- 
ney 'c Journal. 


Letter from Mr. Socre- 


June 27th . — The Ministers requested Major Burney to inform the 
Governor-General, that according to their j^alculation, they had com- 
pleted thd crore ; upon which he attended at the Lhwottau, and after 
a very long discussion, refused to comply with their request, and 
warned them that their shuffiing and evasive conduct would probably 
lead to his recal, and the forfeiture of their chance Of receiving fhe 
Kubo Valley. On tbe 14th of July he recommended the Supreme 
Government to grant a liberal allowance for the personal comfort of the 
Burmese Vakeels, but to treat them officially with the greatest hauteur^ 
and to silence at once any attempt on their part to stipulate for cere- 
monials of introduction. The Ministers now positively refused to collect 
any more money for the completion of the tribute, until they received 
from Calcutta, statements of the out-turn of what they had already paM.^ 


On the 23rd, Majpr Burney received an audience of the King, who 
had imrtially recpvered ; and on the 3rd August, after many previous 
unsuccessful atteinpts, be succeeded in stopping the customary Govern- 
ll^ent supplies to himself and ^followers, with the exception of dee, 
DjOpr, qnd fire-wood which, by tbe customs of thiA 'Coutt, they said 
could :op% Jbe ^emitted. 

' "ft'* 

^ 'tfii the dill August he complained of the Ministers having ceased to 
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eollect money, when they repeated their determination tiot^to do so, autil 
,^they heard from their Vakeels; he then again threatened tnqjUit Ava, and 
in the eyening sent in a written statement of his intentions.'' 

Owing to the circumstance of large sums of money having been lately 
smuggled out of the country via Rangoon, the Ministers, about this time, 
as a means of detecting the smugglers, issued an order requiring all 
traders, on leaving Ava, to give in a list of their cargo. No one seems 
to have been aware of this regulation until this morning, when a Mogul 
merchant of Moulmein, who was conveying away a large quantity of trea- 
sure, and had made no report of his cargo, was stopped at the Burmese 
Chokey of Kyouk-ta-loun. Major Burvey remonstrated against this act, 
because the recent regulation had not been properly proclaimed before 
the Mogul took his departure, and wrote a Memorial upon the subject to 
the King, which, however, the Ministers evaded presenting* He then 
sent to say he would be trifled with no longer, and that he would quit 
Ava immediately ; upon which they desired to see his authority for taking 
such a step, but he refused to comply with their request, and repeated his 
demand and determination. Accordingly on the 9th, he embarked his 
baggage, intending to quit in the evening, but the Ministers became un- 
easy, and issued an order for the Mogul’s release. 

On the 10th Woondouk Moung Khan Y4 and the Treasurer begged of 
him not to quit, and in the name of the Ministers apologized for the delay 
that bud occurred in releasing the Mogul, and engaged to pay the balance 
of the crore imukediately after hearing fronl their JBnvoy in Bengal. At 
Major Burney’s request they promised to give this in writing the next 
day, and then took their departure. On the following day, however, in- 
stead of the promised written engagement, they brought a request that 
he would discuss the subject with the Ministers at the Lhwottau ; but he 
refused to hold any further communication with them until these points 
were adjusted. On the 12th, the Ministers finding him immoveable, sent 
a very unsatisfactory letter, which in his anxiety to avoid a total rupture, 
he accepted, and engaged to meet them on the following morning. A 
long altercation th^n ensued, and notwithstanding their former promises 
they positively refused to fix a day for the payment of the money. Majoi 
Burney being worn out with their tergiversations and want of faith, and 
seeing the inutility of further discussion with such people, left the 
Lhwottau, having repeated his most positive determination to quit Ava 
the next day at 10 o’clock, if the business was not satisfactorily adjusted 
before that time. 

August \4ih , — No notice was taken of bis threat and this day, at 
10 o’clock, he embarked himself and suite, and quitted the capital in the 
gun-bo^ts attached to the Residency. The intelligence of bis departure 
c^e like a thundjpr-bolt upon the King and Courts, and before he had 
proceeded seven miles, he was overtaken by the Treasurer, who entreated 
him to haft. A discussion then ensued, and Major Barney promised to 
return to Ava, if the Ministers would agree to pay the balance in one 
month after hearing from their Vakeels ; and as a slight concession to 
them, he agreed, on the part of the Supreme Government, to refund any 
'surplus that might be due to them within a like period. The agreement 
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being. ttviiffB'oiilt, fiiie Treasurer dd^arietd, and ^Majclr> Burney ‘pretmised 
thc'folld^vingino^niiig'foritiie Wdongyees' ^answer. ^ 

Smu >■ ' '■ ‘ ' rft >♦» f 

IbtTi,- — The answer arrived within the specifiea time, and he returned 
to 'Xva. On the 21st he had a recoijciliatory meeting with the Ministers, 
wlfib promised to annul the late regulation requiring traders to report 
what they may be conveying to Hangoon from the capital. On the 25th, 
however, His Majesty issued an order strictly and positively prohibiting 
tjie transmission of specie from the capital or any town to Rangoon ; in 
spite of which large- quantities of specie are daily conveyed from the capi- 
tal. Major Burney took no notice of the recent prohibition, but allowed 
the matter to rest and reported his proceedings to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, who approved of bis conduct on this head ; but for various reasons, 
disapproved of hts quitting the capital. Although the Supreme Govern- 
ment disapproved of Major Burney's departure from the capital, as a 
step once taken not easily retracted, and as likely to cause embarrass- 
ment, it is evident that this decided measure produced a most benelicial 
effect upon the Burmese Ministers, who, when he threatened to depart, 
questioned his authority and supposed the responsibility of the. step too 
gr«at to bo taken by him, and that they could practise upon him with 
impunity, the same gross delays and indignities as they were the habit 
of practising upon British Envoys before the war. They were con- 
sequently both astonished and alarmed, when they ascertained his de- 
parture, and knowing themselves to be in tbc wrong, hastened to retrieve 
a step, the responsibility of which they very naturally concluded, would 
fall upon themselves. Had Major Burney been in possession of boats 
on his first arrival, he doubtless would have had a much better prospect 
of success in abolishing that most degrading ceremony of unslippering 
in tho presence of the King and Princes, lie was then, however, in 
the Burmese power, and they knew it. 


On the 24th he was grossly insulted by one of the city gate-keepers, 
and appliqjd to the Ministers to punish the man, but they neglected to do 
so. On the 29th, he wrote a complaint of it to the King without effect, 
and two or three days afterwards, he again addressed Iho Ministers on 
this subject, who now finding him determined, promised to punish the 
offender. 


September 13f/«. — Major Burney laid before the Ministers, a complaint 
which Mr. Commissioner Maingy had preferred against the Governor 
of Martaban, and warned them that a repetition of such aggressions would 
inevitably lead to a second destruction of that town. They took this 
threat very stoickally, and only objected to Mr. Maingy 's haste in laying 
every trilling complaint before the Supreme Government. 

15ik. — Mr. Blundell, the Deputy Commissioner of the Tenasserim 
provinces, who had been temporarily appointed to relieve Major Burney, 

arrived this day, and on the 17th, was introduced to the Ministers. 

« 

On the Iflt October a discussion took place regarding the Islands of 
Pula-^ywon and Kauekien in the Sulueen river. The Ministers maintained 
that no part of the Province of Martaban, in which Moulmein and these 
Islands were included before the war, was ceded to the British Govern- 
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mcnt by the treaty of Yandabo ; but Major Barney shortly replied, that 
^tlie treaty of Yandabo expressly declares, that the Salueen river shall 
be the boundary,’' and that Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell and 
Mr. Cravrfurd had already convinced the Burmese negotiators of the un- 
tenableness of their claim, and that the Governor-General would neither 
relinquish this territory now that it had been so long in our possession, 
nor allow our right to it to be made a matter of discussion or question. 

Between the 8th and 11th, two further discussions took place relative 
to our right to the Islands in the Salueen, when the Ministers expressed 
their intention of instructing their Vakeels in Bengal, to take up the sub- 
ject. TIis Majesfy, who for some time {>ast had been too unwell to attend 
to public business, now appointed a commission for its dispatch, consist- 
ing of the Tharawadi, Menthagyec, Bowoon, and Thibau Princes. 

Major Burney preferred charges against the Governor of Martaban and 
complained of illegal restrictions upon commerce, both of which the 
Ministers promised to attend to. 

30M Nouemher * — As Mr. Blundell bad now become acquainted with the 
Ministers and their method of transacting business, Major Burney this 
day applied for His Majesty’s permission to quit Ava on the plea of ill 
health. 

December 4lh . — TJie Ministers dined with him, and urged him to assist 

them on the points so often discussed, and in a friendly conversation 

wdiich occurred Jhis day with the Myolat-vvoon and the Treasurer, it was 

clearly evident that the martial spirit of the Court was by no means 

subdued, but that some of thorn conticlciitly look forw ard to a very dif- Par- ws of Miyor Bur. 

ney’» Journal. 

ferent result from another w'ar. This, with a few exceptions (as far as 
I have observed) is llic general feeling of all classes, but particularly of 
those who were not actually engaged with us in the late war. 

On the I5th, Major Burnfey received an audience at the ^Elephant 
Palace, and on the 20tli, accounts having arrived from Bengal, a confer- 
ence took place with the Ministers on the subject of the balance of the 
croie. 

With a view to gain time, and in all probability by orders from Ava, 
the Burmese Vakeels in Bengal bad fabricated a false statement of the 
out-turn of bullion, by which they pretended to have overpaid 2 or .3 lacs 
of tickals, although they had been furnished with an authentic statement 
of the actual out-turn by the Calcutta Mint-Master, shewing a deficiency 
of a much greater amount. As the object of this behaviour could not 
be mistaken. Major Burney peremptorily informed the Ministers, that the}' 
were more likely to injure themselves than us by such low artifices, and 
that the Governor- General bad ordered the remainder of the crore to be 
paid as usual in “ Dain silver,” and that our Mint Master’s account should 
not be disputed. Several discussions ensued, at which nothing could be 
settled. On the 28th Major Burney proposed that they should pay the 
balance in 180 days from this date. They replied to this concession by 
denying the accuracy of the Mint -Master's account, and insisted that the 
balance shewn by an account lately received from Captain Robinson, the. 
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receiYifif oflieer at Rangoon, was the cb^rect one, which Major Burney, of 
eoiirse, refused to acknowledge. 

January Ath , — Another long discussion occurred, in which Major 
Burney explained the difference between the Rangoon and Calcutta 
accounts to be owing to too high an appraisement of the bullion by the 
officer in Rangoon ; and at length the Ministers agreed to acknowledge 
the Calcutta account on condition of being allowed 10 months to pay it, 
promising to pay interest at the rate of 1 per cent, per month, for all sums 
that might remain unpaid beyond that time. TJicse terms, as they would 
put an end to the dispute about the valuation of the silver. Major Burney 
thought it best to accept, when documents were drawn out and the meet- 
ing broke up. Major Burney's Journal ought to be read in order to see 
exactly, what extraordinary trouble it cost him to settle this balance of 
thecrore of rupees which he claimed, but which the Burmese Court dis- 
puted. The Burmese have no regular monetary system, and no two 
pieces of their silver, one can be sure, are of the same value. Our officers 
had bben receiving the Burmese bullion by inspection only, and without 
stipulating that its real valuation should be settled by the out-turn at 
the Calcutta Mint. There was a difl'crencc against us of 3 lacs of rupees 
between the valuation of our receiving officers and the out-turn at the 
Calcutta Mint of the first instalment paid to us at Yaiidaboo ; — and on 
the second instalment, there was a diflerence in our favour of 1,70,000 
rupees. The treaty of Yandabo did not specify wbelhor th6 crore of 
rupees should be paid in sicca* or Madras rupees, which last were the 
cnirrency of the camp at the time that treaty was signed ; and in the 
Burmese version of the article, the crore was termed “ 75,000 viss of 
good silver, a very vague term, and one which enabled the Burmese 
Ministers to argue fairly, that their Yowetnee or standard silver of the 
country, was called by them good, and that as they had paid us more than 
75,000 viss of bullion of that standard, tbeir debt ought to be considered 
as liquidated. Major Burney had to exphfin and argue, and prove to 
unwilling minds the correctness of the out-turn of the Burmese bullion at 
the Calcutta Mint, showing that a crore of sicca rupees would not be com- 
pleted, unless the 75,000 viss were paid in silver of the quality termed 
Dain, which averages from 7 to 10 per cent, better than Yowetnee, At 
length the Court of Ava duly kept this their last engagement, and on the 
27th October, 1832, they had not only completed the crore, but had over- 
paid 14,000 sicca rupees. Daring the numerous and difficult discussions 
on this subject with the Ministers, Major Burney had repeatedly assured 
them that any surplus over one crore of sicca rupees would be refunded 
to them ; and the fact of returning such surplus unasked, will not only 
give weight to any future promise made to them by the Resident, but 
will teach them to rely with greater confidence upon the upright and 
just policy of the Supreme Government. 

March 4th , — Arrangements wfre made for preserving the tranquillity 
of the Martaban frontier, and several minor objects settled. To-day the 
Tshau-Atweu-woon sounded Major Barney on the abolition of the resi- 
dency, proposing to substitute a 10-yearly Embassy in its stead, after the 
manner of the Chinese Missions. His Majesty is known to have suffered 



mucfa^anxiety and distress etf mind at tlie QpntinuanAf^iof tha residency 
the capital, and is particularly desirous for its iei»f>va4<considenngr it as 

the symbol of our supremacy and his disgrace. 

\f' ' 

On the loth, Major Burney received audience of leave, and on the 2Sth 
applied to the Governor^General’s agent at Assam for the release of a 
son of the Burmese General Maha Theclavva, and some Khans and Bur- 
mese who were said to be detained there against their will, hut which 
turned out not to be the case. Some Mogul and Armenian mcrchaDt9 
complained, that a close monopoly of trade had been given to the chief 
Pive-Zas or Agents at Ava, and Major Burney in consequence desired 
them to meet him at the Lhwottau on» the following day. lie accord- 
ingly attended and urged the complaint, but not a single Mogul or Ar- 
menian was present to substantiate it. On the 5th April, the Ministers 
took a farewell dinner with him, and urged and re-urged all their ar- 
guments regarding the retrocession of Tenasscrim,* Arracan and Kubo, 
the removal of the residency, &.C. See., but without ofl*cring any equiva- 
lent. Finally, the Atwcn-wooii informed him, that Ills Majesty had 
remarked iihe great increase of rcvcuuc at Ava since his arrival. 

April lOf/i. — Major Burney quitted Ava this morning on terms of cor- 
diality with the whole of the Ministers, and was escorted for some dis- 
tance down the river by Woondouk Moung Khon-Yc. 

During Major Burney's two year’s residence at Ava, lie succeeded in 
bringin<g himself into frequent communication with the King, from whom 
he received several marks of favor, and who, through his exertions, was 
induced to answer the Governor-Generars letter in his own name, and 
to submit his claim to Kubo Valley to His Lordship's decision. He ac- 
complished a most familiar and frequent intercourse with the Woong}ecs 
whose houses he visited constantly without form or ceremony ; established 
a ddh vid. Arracan and Moulmein ; protected Indian merchants from 
Burmese eppressien and exactions ; obtained a fixed scale of duties for 
the Arracan trade; eflfected the surrender of several fugitive criminals, 
and arranged the reciprocal surrender of such characters in future 
whenever it is conformable to the usage of civilized states, and lastly, 
made the Court of Ava enquire into, and maintain a more strict controul 
over, the ponduct of all its frontier ofiicers, and thus put a stop to depre- 
dptioDS and incursions into our territories. It is but just also to the 
Burmese to mention here, that during Major Burney’s residence at Ava, 
although 'he received hundreds of packets from Rangoon, Moulmein, 
Calcutta, Arracan, and Munipore, many of them brought under charge 
of Burmese ofiicers, not a single instance occurred of a packet to his 
address been broken open, or lost, or even detained. 

Mr. Blundell having been left in charge of the residency, continued to 
perform the functions of resident with advantage to his own Government 
and satisfaction to the Burmese, until the month of October, when he 
was relieved by Captain Maefarquhar, Vho was afterwards appointed 
assistant to the resident and continued at Ava until September of the 
following year, 1833, when he was compelled to return to Rangoon for 
the restoration of his health. In November, 1833, Major Burney returned 
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to Ava with a letter and presents from the Governor-General to the 
King. 

The Supreme Government having at length determined to restore 
the long disputed Valley ofKubo to the Court of Ava, Major Burney 
was instructed to depute a British olTicer to accompany the Burmese 
Commissioner to the Valley, there to meet Major Grant and (>tiptaiti 
Pemberton, who, on the part of Muniporc, would deliver over the ter- 
ritory to the Burmese, and point out the line of hills which should he 
fixed as the future boundary. Lieutenant MacLeod, of the 30tli Regi- 
ment Madras Native Infantry, was accordingly selected for Ibis duty ; 
and having received a title and^gold chattaii from the King, on the 
23rd November he quitted Ava, in company with the Burmese Commis- 
sioner Moung Bhan Y6, and proceediid by water to Kendal, where 
they met Major Grant and Captain Pemberton, who, according to instruc- 
tions received from the Supreme Government, delivered over to the 
Burmese the disputed territory, and marked the future line of boun- 
dary between the two States, as follows : 

^st, On the west, the eastern foot of the chain of mountains, which 
rise immediately from the western side of llie plain of Kubo Valley, 
including Moreh and ail the countries to the westward of it. 

2nd. On the soutli, a line extending from the eastern foot of the same 
hills at the point where the river called by the Burmese Nansawing" 
and by tlic Muniporics ** Nunftiaulung" enters the plain, up to its source 
and across the hills due west down to the Katlic Khyouiig,'* or Muni- 
pore river. 

Qrd. On the north from the foot of the same hills at the northern 
extremity of Kubo Valley, passing due north up to the first range of 
hills east of that upon which stand the villages of Choortar, Noongbree 
and Noongliur, of the tribe called by the M^unipories “ Loohoopha,'' and 
by the Bisrmese “ La-gweng-Soung," now tributary to M unipore. 

Major Grant and Captain Pemberton selected as the western boundary 
a range of hills sometimes named Muring hills,'' and which had 
before been considered to be the same as that termed the Yoma hills" 
by the Burmese, but the Woondouk Moung-Kban-Y^ maintained, that 
it was not the Muring range but another six or seven miles to the 
westward of it, which the Burmese considered as a part of the Yoma 
hills, and pressed and entreated our Commissioners to fix the line 
of boundary along this more western range, which the Burmese called 
the Yoma," and considered to be a prolongation of the great moun- 
tainous chain which rises at point Negrais and divides the whole King- 
dom of Arracan from Ava ; our Commissioners, however, refused to go 
beyond the “ Muring range, which had been specified in their instruc- 
tions, and after some days of fruitless discussions, the Burmese Commis- 
sioners consented to sign thef agreement drawn out by our Commis- 
sioners, on condition of being allowed to enter a protest on the part of 
their Government, against the line of hills now selected. They also 
requested, that such of the wild race of Khyens residing to the westward 
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of the line of boundary, as might desire to remove within the Burmese 
territory, might be permitted to do so, but our Commissioners refused IS33* 

^ to allow the Burmese to interfere in any manner with these people. 

The agreement was then signed, after which the boundary was walked 
over, land marks planted, and the conference broke up. . 

The Mission returned to Ava on the 16th of February, and after some 1834. 

discussion. Major Burney persuaded the Ministers to relinquish the Leftor from Mttior Bar 
idea of disputing the line of boundary selected by our OITicers, and to naghten.iiutniirthVebru- 

* •' ary tuid&Ui Marcl), l»:t4 

be satisfied with what had been restored to them, without attempting 

to prolong the discussion for 5 or 6 miles of w'orthless jungle. They 
then wrote and delivered to him a suitable letter to this efifect, to the 
Secretary to the Supreme Government, and this question, which for 
years past had occasioned much trouble to the Supreme Government, 
and an infinity of ill-will and irritation at Ava, was finally and satisfac- 
torily adjusted. 

Lieutenant MacLeod and our Commissioners in Munipore received 
the approbation of the Supreme Government for the ability, temper, 
and firmness with which they had conducted their discussions with the 
Burmese Commissioners. 

It is needless for me to comment upon the conduct of the last Mission 
to Ava, the advantages gained speak eloquently for themselves ; but I 
cannot conclude without expressing iny obligations to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burney, for the liberality with which I have received access to his valua- 
ble library upon the' Indo-Chinese States, and his public and private do- 
cuments relating to Ava, as well for the kind assistance which I have 
rpceived from him in the compilation of this Memoir. 


*THE KING. 

The succession to the Crown of Ava is by strict lineal descent, but 
it freq[uently falls to the lot of him who has most power or enterprize 
to obtain it, and the death of the King is not unusually the signal for 
a general scuffle, when the unsuccessful aspirants and their families 
are sacrificed to the safety of the victor. The present dynasty was 
founded by the Great Alompra in the Burmese year 1116, A. D. 1754, 
and has reigned uninterruptedly since that period. A crisis, however, is 
not far distant, which may establish a new line of Kings for this country. 

The present state of Ava is well known ; the King is deranged, alter- 
nately gloomy and melancholy, seldom violent. He is utterly inca- 
pable of attending to the ordinary affairs of state, which have conse- 
quently fallen into the hands of the Queen and her brother Men-tha- 
gyee, whose avaricious and grasping natures are involving the -country 
in disaffection and ruin. Previous to his illness, His Majesty was much 
beloved by his people, to whom he was uniformly kind and considerate. 
Their loyalty is not yet shaken, although he is entirely in the hands of 
those whose measures are far from popular. 

1 * 
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THE QUEEN. 

Her Majesty is a person of low birth, a daughter of a former Governor 
of the Jails. She was a junior wife to the present King, when he was 
Heir-Apparent. She is clever, of an avaricious, intriguing and unfor- 
giving disposition, and possesses an unlimited influence over the King’s 
weak mind, which she employs for the aggrandizement of herself 
and relations. On the King’s accession to the throne, she took pos- 
session of thd royal apartments, and being a great favourite, soon per- 
suaded His Majesty to repudiate the first Queen, and rose to her 
situation in the state. Her Majesty has a daughter 13 or 14 years of 
age, who is to be married to the Ileir-Apparcnt. 

The repudiated Queen is still living in penurious and miserable 
obscurity in Ava, she is the daughter of the Mck-klicrra Prince, the 
King’s uncle, who, to save his own life at the time of her repudiation, 
feigned madness until all suspicion and exeitement had subsided. 

THE HEIR APPARENT. 

This Prince is the King’s only son by a deceased and highly respected 
Queen of royal blood. He is now about 20 years of age, weak in intel- 
lect, proud and violent in disposition, and should lie succeed to the 
throne, likely to be easily led away by the bombastic adulations of his 
courtiers, and to prove a troublesome, rather than friendly, neighbour. 
By the custom of the country he should ’ere this have been installed 
“ Ei}iff-She-Men!^ or Eon-ijc wio?, an olfiee of great weight, and liille 
inferior in power to the King’s. He, however, is unjustly kept hack by 
the machinations of the Queen and her brother Mcn-tha-gyee, whose 
present usurped power would he abridged by his assuming that rank in 
the state to wliicli lie is entitled. 

To reconcile the Queen’s interest with the legal sucecssioii to the 
crown, i^ is proposed to marry the prince to his sister-in-law the young 
princess, whom lie is said to dislike. His Highness, though without 
much public weight, is not without influential private supporters, and 
should he inherit the throne of his father, he will doubtless remember 
the authors of his present degraded situation. 

THE TIIARAWADT PRINCE. 

The Tharawadi Prince is the King’s brother, and they are known to 
possess a strong mutual affection for each other. He is about 42 or 43 
years of age, clever, open-hearted, and liberal to the extent of his re- 
sources, which, by the bye, are by no means ample. He has always shewn 
a great partiality for foreigners in general, but Englishmen in particular, 
and although his proteges arc generally of no very respectable order, 
still his communications with them have convinced him of the superiority 
of the British power over the ^Burmese. He strongly opposed the late 
war, and liis oft-repeated remonstrances against it and entreaties for 
peace, induced their Majesties to suspect him of luke-warmness in their 


^ Prince of Eutem Koose or Crown Prince. 
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cause. Small paper pellets accusing liim of tredebery, &c. &c., were 
frequently strewn about the palace, and in the King’s path, and powerful 
endeavours were used by the Queen and her party to prejudice the King 
against him but without ciTcct ; at length he absented himself from the 
Palace Councils for several months, since which time he has never taken 
any active part in the administration of the country. He is a great 
boating character, and makes this diversion an excuse for always keeping 
a great number of men in the capital, who serve to guard against any 
sudden attack upon his person, as well as to secure protection in the 
event of the King’s death. For some time past ho has been collecting 
muskets, and T am informed by good authority, tllat he has as many 
as 8,000. lie is of royal blood, is likeitl by the people, and is supposed to 
have a fair chance of succeeding, in any attempt which he may make for 
the throne. 


THE MEN-THA-GYEE. 

This Prince is the Queen’s brother, and consequently a man of low 
origin. He is now the Acting Regent, and is by far the most influential 
personage in the kingdom. 11c is rather more than 50 years of age, and 
attempts to conceal his grossly avaracious, cunning and intriguing dispo- 
sition, under the garb of meekness and religion, of the external rites of 
which he is a strict observer. lie was the head of the war party, and 
though immensely wealthy, for a Burman, has sullered less by the war 
than any other oflieer in the state. « 

In 1831 owing to tlic King’s continued Insanity, this Prince, in con- 
junction with three others, was appointed to form a commission for the 
dispatch of business, but he soon usurped the oflicc of Dictator, and the 
others gradually declined in their attendauce. He has now the principal 
resources of the Government at his command, and should he aspire to 
the throne, wliich in all probability he will do, he has a fair chance of 
success, lie is a person of lome talent and is said to feel the error of the 
late war, and to be anxious to avoid a repetition of it. His accession 
to tbc throne might probably be considered a desirable event, for not 
being of Royal Blood he is less likely to brood over the loss of Arracan, 
Tcnasscrini, and the territories to the north-west, than if he were a 
descendant of the Great Alompra, the lustre of whose dynasty has been 
so sadly tarnished. 

1 have thus endeavoured to give a short account of the principal char- 
acters and the state of parties at the Court of Ava. There are many 
other members of the Royal family, but they are not immediately con- 
nected with the succession to the throne, have no political importance, 
and are too numerous to require separate notice. 

G. T. BAYFIELD, 

Assistant^ Surgeon^ Madras Establishment ^ 
Acting Assistant to the Resident in Ava* 

H. BURNEY, 

Lieutenant-Colonel^ Resident in Ava, 
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THE 

ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE BURMESE EMPIRE. 
By Lieut,- Coh H. Burney, H, CJs Resident in Ava, 


[From the Journal of the Asiatic Society — revised hy the Author for this worh.^ 


The celebrated Venetian traveller, "Marco Polo, (sce^MARSDEN\s edition 
of his Travels, pages 441 to 4;3T,) has giveh us an account of the war 
between the Tartars and the people of Mien (the pliinesq.liaiuc for feuf- 
mah), which occurred sonic time after" 1272, and left the former to take 
possession of the then capital of the latter nation. Sym^s and Crawford, 
in the Journals of their Missions to Ava, as well a^.flAVFLOCK and Trant, 
in tlieir accounts of the late war, have descrjbedrthe extensive remains 
of Pugan, the former capital of tho Durmdke empire, lyinp^ between 
Promc and Ava, with its innumerable ruins of temples and columns. 
Perhaps the followinjy account of the destractioii of that city, translated 
from the 6tli volume of the larg^e edition of the Royal Chronicles of the 
Kings of Ava, (^Mttha Yazawen dangyecy) may be deemed curious. Pugany 
also called Pouligan and Arimaddanay is stated to have been founded by 
a king Tiiamu-dirit, A. D. 107, shortly after the destruction of the TharH 
Khettara or Prome empire, and the king Naratiiihafade, in whose reign 
the Chinese took possession of the city, was the 52nd from the time of 
its foundation. * 

« 

‘‘In the Burmese year 643, (A- B. 1281,) the Talain Wareeroo killed 
the noble Aleimma, who was lord of the city ofMouttama (Martaban), 
a part of the empire, and set himself up as king there. In the same 
year, tlic emperor of China deputed ten nobles with 1,000 horsemen, to 
demand certain gold and silver vessels, oh the ground that king Anau- 
ratha Men Zau^ had presented them. Some historians assert that they 
came to demand a white elephant. 

“The Chinese envoys conducted themselves in a disrespectful manner 
in the royal presence, when his majesty ordered the whole of the ten 
nobles and 1,000 horsemen to be put to death. One of the ministers, 
Nanda Peetzeen, respectfully addressed the King, saying, ‘ Although 
the envoys of the emperor of China are ignorant of what is due to a king, 
and have conducted themselves in a disrespectful manner, yet if it 
seemeth well to your glorious majesty, a^-eport of their conduct should 

*ThiAKing Puganiti said to have inrftded China abont A' D. 1040, and gold and silver flowers or 
ornaments are the emblems of tributary subjection among all tbe Indochinese nations. 

t There is some kind of tradition at Ava, that the Chinese envoys insisted npon appearing in the royal 
presence with their boots or riioes on. 
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be to tjlip { IfJt,^Zi0a«otliiyonr,.'iim4^ 

patienc^/^^^p^ spqh, p^Wi^rpmPtol^bfll mtercBtf of vtho 

cpantry^, spch ordcr/si shoul4 bfe^ bifiui>d. ,.9!o>|iu4ij|jambatB»dors‘tp<tiAea1^ 
not beqa tbc custom dui^ing tbo 'wbpja JioeKio^ our(kingsl>t» 
proper then for your majesty to forbear/* s^Thonkinlpmpliedv 
‘ They have treated with disrespect such a soyierpign iaa r^agai^ iMit^thetfi 
to death/ : The officers of government# fearing t tiie^toykal ‘displeasure# 
put the whole of the Mjissfon to deaths without a single e 3 oeeprtio(B*ltiH^^ ^ 


** When the emperor of Chiha received the intelligence of the execu- 
tion of his envoys, he was exceedingly angry, and collecting an army^pf a^ 
least six millions of horse and 20 millions of foot, sent them down to 
attack Pugan; the king of whiclf, Naratheehapade, aa^e^^ieard 

of the coining of this force, placed under the gcnoral^|.N^|F4D^,l^^E7;:^flft 
and Yanda Peetzeen 400,000 soldiers, and numerous e^phf|Lii]^i^iaiyJl,4i^rjf ^^ 
with orders to proceed and attack the Chinese army. ^ ^ 1f|ie,tWi9^g^P9^al9 
marched to the city of Nga-zoung-gykn^ and a.fter puttji^g^^if^ 
hnd fortifications'ih a proper stale of defence, opposed the ^ 
at th'eTord of the J?a«nau river, killing during three mpnth^.,s$>Yfp^ 9 yj[,pf 
ttilat army,' that' hot h grass-cutter even for its elcphapts 
mained'. The emperor of China, however, kept reinfor^^^g ^is,.ar;PKfi! 
ahd replacing tfiose who were killed, by sending 20 ^^ 090 ,. 
h^ heard of the loss of 100,000 men, and 400,000, when he i^9X|.rj4,pf 
Hence the Burman army was at last overpowered with 1^9. 

Chinese crossed the river and destroyed iVya-; 7 owi;y-yyan. i>,/, ./ «i 

. the Nats or spirits attached to either nation wel'e ffghtih^ 

the air, four of the Pugan Nats, namely, Tebathen^ (the 
of the gates of Pugan city,) Tsalen-wot^thakan-zaung Nat, 

Nat (guardian of the long lake or tank), and Toung-gye-^^k A¥' 

the^foQt of .the mountain), were wounded by arrows. 

Tqbatjien Na^ is styled Ttkanhat^icn. On the very day oh \^hidh~the *Stb61t-" 
adc of was taken, the TVat T’t&af/ien rethi^cA^'to^Pugah/’ 

and. entered the house of the king’s teacher on whom he hhdklw^jrs'hebn " 
accustomed to wait. The King’s teacher was asleep ki thc^^Ui^'; ^bbt^fhe * 
Ant shook and awakened him, and said^ ^ A^^d-;rot£uy-yyah'ha'4'‘bbdn'des-^ 
troyed this day. I am wounded by an arrow; and the 


thahan^ Kan-shy e and Toung-gye-yen are also wounded in the same jnapper/ 
The priest and king’s teacher called one of his discipics, C young pro* 

, ^ ^ ^ - *1 'ju5t 1 jiD m 

bationer, and sent him to the king to report the loSs of Nga-zoung-gyan. 

His majesty inquired how this circumstance was known^^^rh^ ij^OkyO^mg 

probationer declared, that the Nat Tebathen^ guardian qf ^^9 

had just arrived from Nga-zoung-gyanj and reporte^. 

king’s teacher, who had thus learned, that that plaqe 

on that very day. v ■ 1 . • < . m Oi 


*'The king then ‘Summoitfed aoomicil of ills' ininistbM'kh@f^^6tf^efy^^4n%^^ 
addressed ., them as follows^ ' * The walls of th0'*0itj^ 
a^d pxn^loiie toa smidi * a spnoo' ito permit « nli tho ^ ^hUbrsf' 
and l^oraes to^iwmmn>oo]iifcM'tably * 
therofere to build a strong wall, 

Ti#Wg?o Hof mttfi/ rn the;^^hiBU 
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MBthwltrd^^^kdiDgT^iii the village! FowiktAa. Btit'it^ls fact possible just 
new to fXFOouMf bHeke and stonet <|ttickty ; if b^e'^k down some of 
the Jeraplea^ Sand aoo th^> brtdks, we shall bi^ kble td coihplete this wall 
mosttoxphditiousfy/ Accordingly, 1,000 large atdhed temples, 1,000 
$9mUofF olies^ and 4,000 square temples were destroyed. During this 
opetatiwB^ a aheet of copper,' with a royal prediction inscribed on it, was 
found in one K»f^ ' die temples. The words were as follows : ^ In the city 
of Pugan^'^in the time of the father of twins, the Chinese destroying, will 
be destroyed.’ The king thereupon made inquiries among the royal 
Women, learnt, that a young concubine |iad just given birth to 

twins. 

-.r ^ ' 

'’'^'As ’hiS' Mhjesfy now believed, that even if be built the intended 
fbrfffibhtibd, iie'" would be unal^Ie to defend it, be caused 1,000 boats 
and war-boats, to be made ready, and embarked in 
th^hi'all his gdld and silver and treasures ; a thousand cargo boats, also, 
h^ loaded wl til paddy and rice ; in a thousand state boats he embarked 
uTl his inintsters and oflicers, and in the gilded state boats, his concubines 
dud f\binule' attendants. But as the boats could not accommodate all the 
royarediikubfde's aiid female attendants, who were vejy numerous, the 
kfUg^Sald*, ^'Vhesd Women and servants are too numerous to be all em* 
bht^kUd tioats, and if we leave them here, the Chinese will seize 

abldliiLke p'o^seisisioh of them ; tie their hands and feet together, therefore, 
al&d ilikV>w'^b'dih'ihto the river.' The king’s teacher however observed, 
* in the whole circle df animal existence Ijie state of man is the most 
^^inpient, and to attain that state daring the time of a 
most difficult. There can be no occasion for your majesty 
to^cppi^|;^ evil deed of throwing these people into the water. Such 
a^jL UiC^^^^iU.h^ fo,r oyer talked of even among kings, and will be registered 
in^th^. r.eqoi^^^ of ^Tthe empire. Let your majesty therefore grant permis- 
sion to take such of the royal female attendants as can- 
not royal J>oats, and by so doing, your majesty will 

b^ ss^id not have granted them their lives, but to h a ve» afforded 

thnPvPfotep^pn.'ji The king replied, * Very true,' and set at liberty 300 
of t|ie, fppyale^ejryapts, of the interior of the palace, who were taken and 
ci^rried J^y/diffpreut inhabitants of the city. 


'king ihe^^ emimrked in his gilded accommodation boat, and re-* 
tire^ ^alain'city of Bathein (Bassien). 


P^k*rzUfei!!i' and Yanda Peetzeen, after the loss of Nffa^zoung~‘ 
a couple of stockades on the eastward slope of 
where they again resisted the Chinese. Both the 
^xed quicksilver^ in their mouths, leaped 15 and 
16 cubits high in the air at a time, and attacked the Chinese ; but wkilst 

arrow, which had heen discharged by ode of 
the^^a^^^|^^t^p\ta|q pountriea, who^/WCiTC contending in the air/'^str^k 

gwnnd^feless. ' In cofnsb4tiehee 

bf iag^vcfstvy ^ ^numerons^ vietdry Was 




i^chemistsp fixed, & av fbey ^ dead. qatol^Teri^i 


vwiUr talhiUHiskialtkst^^ 
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unattainable, and defeat again ensned. The Chinese pursued Tigorously, 
and the Pugan generals retreated, keeping their force as much together 
as possible. On arriving at Pugan^ and finding that the king and the 
whole of the population had left that city and fled to the Talein country, 
the army followed them to Bathein, 

The Chinese continued the pursuit until they reached TViroup 
but their army, owing to the great distance which it had marched, and 
its great numbers, began to experience a scarcity of provisions ; and was 
induced to turn back from that place. 

“In the Burmese year 646 (A. D. 1284), two pat or quarters wanting to 
complete the 27th lunar astcrism, the king Nauatheehapade fled in fear 
of the Chinese. Hence he is styled 'Taroup-pye-meny the king who fled 
from the Chinese/’ 

After remaining five months at Bassien, the king, hearing that the 
Chinese had retreated from Pugan, made arrangements for returning 
thither. On his way up the river, it is recorded on one occasion, 
his cooks having been able to serve him up a dinner of only 150 dishes, 
instead of the 300, to which he had always sat down every day, he co- 
vered his face with his hands and wept, saying, ^ 1 am become a poor man.’ 
Shortly after on his arrival oS Promo, he was poisoned by his own son, 
the governor of that place. 

The building at Pugan^ which Marco Polo calls sepulchre of the 
king,’ must have been one of the large Buddhist temples, containing 
.some relics of Gaudama. The body of a deceased king of Ava is usually 
burnt within the palace enclosed, and the bones and relics carefully col- 
lected in some vessel, and thrown into the Irawtidi river. 

Like the early kings of England, named Rufus, Beauclerh, Lackland, 
Longshanks, &c., most of the Burmese kings arc distinguished by some 
sobriquet hr particular appellation. A king, Narathu, who w^as killed 
by some Kulas or natives of India from Chittagong, about the year 1171, 
is styled Kula~gya~men, the king who fell or was killed by Kulas. Ano- 
ther of Poungu or Poungngu, who was taken prisoner and carried away 
from Toungngu to Syriam, by the celebrated Portugueze chief, Philip 
De Brito and Nicote, about the year 1612, is called Kula-ya-men, the 
king whom the Kulas obtained or seized. — See Modern Universal History, 
vol. 7th, page 118- 

In the sketch of the remains of Pugan, the large pagoda on the pro^ 
per right, is called Ananda ; it was built by a king Kyan-zeet-tha, who 
reigned between A. I>. 1064 and 1093, and was repaired by the father of 
the present king of Ava, in 1795, when Captain Symes visited the place. 
The pagoda on the high point of land, washed by the river, is called 
Lauga Nanda ; it was built by Anauhatiia-zau, who reigned between A. 
D. 1017 and 1059. 


* Cliliiefe Point, the «ame as Symei*a Tirroup-mioii. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE: GENERAL OIISER V ATIONS. 


Two papers iiave alreaciy been devoted to ' 
preliniiimry observations on this head.* 
In the first 1 endeavoured to show, that 
though the vanity and selt-esteem of tiie 
Liiiilish had exalted them to an almost iin> 
measurable height in their own opinion above 
the natives of India, yet that when we be- 
came better acquainted with their character 
and with our own, the ditiercnce might be 
reduced within much narrower limits; and 
many instances were there quoted to slnfw 
that if we could claim exemption from some 
of the peculiar vices and follies of the na- 
tives, others of which they were guiltless 
might be justly charged upon us. Jn the 
second, I endeavoured to remind my readers 
of the immense extent of India, and the great 
variety of nations of which it was composed, 
difl'ering in their manners, customs, and lan- 
guage. The general tenor of those two pa- 
pers is to impress these facts upon my read- 
ers ; to warn them against the absurdity of 
drawing general conclusions from a few local 
observations, in a coiiiitry as large, and con- 
taining as great a variety of nations as Eu- 
rope ; and to urge upon them the necessity 
of impartiality, and of freedom from preju- 
dice in forming an estimate of the character 
of a people who so greatly differ from our- 
selves in religion, manners, and habits. 

Before entering into the detail a few 
additional general observations seem to be 
requisite ; and first 1 would caution those 
who are desirous to obtain a knowledge of 
the character of the people of India to avoid 
the error of judging of every thing by an Eng- 
lish or European standard. This is a ligbit 
much too common. We forget the totally 
different circumstances of the two portions 
of the glol>e ; the ditference in the mode of 
governments to which the people have been 

• • See lome explanalory obiervetloiis pnblisbed belwcco 
Me tenth and eleventh nnmbere, nnil Np. S4. 
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subject; and the little similarity which ex- 
ists between tlieir customs and habits and 
our own. Wc do not sufticicntly call to 
iiiiiid the early age ul which the Eusi India 
Company’s servants and many of the other 
classes leave England; but finding in gene- 
ral that the manners; usages, and structure 
of society a»e different from what we have 
been accustomed to see at home, or what we 
imagine to exist there, we at once pronounce 
upon the decided inferiority of the one, and 
adopt a corresponding prejudice in our own 
favour. 

It is necessary to protest at once against 
such a criterion, as it is inapplicable for seve- 
ral reasons. In the first place, all those 
whose sole knowledge of l!!ngluiid is derived 
from their early observations and recollec- 
tions before they entered the Company’s ser- 
vice as writers and cadets, and all those who 
left their native country at the early and in^ 
experienced age at which an Imliaii career 
is usually embraced, are, with perhaps a few 
singular and remarkable individual exceptions, 
most incompetent judges of the state of socie- 
ty ill England ; and however well qualified 
to form an opinion of what they meet witb* 
ill India, they are not to be relied on when 
they attempt to decide on the comparative 
merits or demerits of the two nations. Nor 
can the result of their observations on their 
countrymen in India be allowed to form any 
sufiicient grounds for making a proper com- 
parison. The chief portion of the English 
in this country are the civil and military 
servants of government ; they are almost all 
the sons of gentlemen ; have enjoyed, gene- 
rally speaking, a liberal education; and are 
placed above pecuniary temptation by being 
in the receipt of good salaries. Those in the 
mercantile line are, or at least were, until 
the late failures, and the chance of circum- 
stances in the admiQuIration of the aflTairs of 
' ' . ; B 
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India, in a very difFerent situation from wbat 
they would have occupied had they remain- 
ed in England. They were few in, number, 
and enjoyed a monopoly of trade ; almost all 
the subordinate stations were filled by natives ; 
the greater number of the English employed 
in mercantile pursuits were each at the head 
of an establishment of which the profits were 
sufficient to enable them to live in a style 
not odly of comfort but of splendour ; while 
at the same time they could accumulate con- 
siderable, and sometimes immense fortunes 
on which they might retire to their native 
land. Of the small number who composed 
the miscellaneous class, the inajorily were 
decidedly better ofi' than they would have 
been had they remained at home. 

Among men, situated as the different class- 
es of English in India have been, and to a 
considerable extent still are, it is obvious that 
the tone of morality would be much higher 
than among a similar number, taken indiscri- 
minately from all ranks and degrees, either 
of their own or any other nation ; and there 
is another powerful cause which operates most 
strongly to produce a general rectitude of 
conduct— self-interest. The number of the 
English in India is so limited, that the cha- 
racter of each individual instead of being 
confined to one small province, town, or even 
village, is well known over many hundreds 
of miles. In England a man who has by 
any act rendered himself an object of suspi- 
cion or censure, only to change his re- 
sidence to a placo even a few miles distant, 
to find himself an utter stranger; and he will 
there have an opportunity of continuing his 
evil courses, or if disposed te become honest, 
and ** turn over a new leaf,’’ he has it in his 
Jiower to become a respectable member of 
society. In India little nr no such resource 
is left him. If he once receives the condem- 
nation of the circle in which he moves, a 
change of residence afibrds him no escape. 
His character accompanies, or most probably 
lias preceded him, and generally speaking, 
he is a marked man for ever, and is either 
obliged to leave the country or sinks into 
contempt and neglect, frequently followed by 
penury and disease, from which his only re- 
fuge is but too often the grave. This state 
of things doubtless has its advantages; there 
are certainly some men, who are only begin- 
ning the ** descensus avemV* who would, had 
they been allowed some indulgence and pro- 
bation, have refrained in time from their evil 
conduct, and regained their position in social 
life ; but who rendered desperate by the 
odium with which they found themselves re- 
gafded> have sunk at once into irretrievable 
ruin. On the whole, however, the existence 


of such a state of things has perhaps been 
more beneficial than injurious to the charac- 
ter of the English population in its peculiar 
situation in India. It should at the same time 
be borne in mind, (to our shame be it spok- 
en) that perhaps with reference to this, wc 
allow ourselves a very considerable latitude 
on many points of morality ; and that much 
is tolerated among us here, without serious- 
ly, or sometimes in any degree, injuring 
a man’s reputation, which in England 
would entirely exclude him from the res- 
pectable portion of the community. 

Th& immense inferiority of the natives of 
India to ourselves is however so favourite 
a topic with the English, that a con- 
siderable time will of necessity elapse be- 
fore we shall have sufficiently conquered our 
old prejudices to view the subject with a 
philosophic or impartial mind. Their igno- 
rance of history ; their comparative defici- 
ency in knowledge, in arts, and arms ; and 
the childishness of their amusements are of- 
ten quoted in illustration. Here again we 
are too prone to fall into comparisons with- 
out considering the inadequacy of the grounds 
on which they rest. We find the native 
gentry of India very imperfectly acquainted 
with, sometimes perfectly ignorant of, the 
history of Europe and of the new world : 
these are the points to which our historical 
studies are chiefly confined, as being those 
which contain to us the greatest interest. 
We forget the wide separation which has al- 
ways existed between the European and the 
Asiatic quarters of the globe till within a 
very few years and until the late encroach- 
ments of Russia on Persia and Turkey, how 
little power the transactions io Europe had to 
affect the destinies or influence the movements 
of the Asiatic world. If this be the criteri- 
on of the amount of interest which should be 
excited in the history of other countries, it is 
not too much to say, that the wars and oc- 
currences among European nations have 
been to the inhabitants of the East objects 
of as little importance as those of the Afri- 
can hordes are to us. 

On the subject of their acquaintance with 
history, wc should adopt a test which would 
enable us to arrive at a much fairer judgment. 
We should try them on those points which 
more immediately concern themselves, and 
the nations with whom they are and have 
been connected ; and 1 have little hesitation 
in saying that we shall find the native gentry 
of the East, particularly the Mahometans, 
fully as well acquainted with Asiatic his- 
tory as the educated classes of the West are 
with that of Europe. Indeed I believp I 
might go further, and assert that in some res- 
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peels the superiority would be found on their 
side ; and that, to a certain degree^ they are 
better informed on the public transactions of 
Europe than gpentlemen in England are on 
those of the East. I say, to a certain degree, 
because I limit my observations to the oc- 
currence* of their own times. The absence 
of a press and other causes have operated to 
prevent their acquisition of the knowledge 
of past European history; but I suspect 
that the name of Napoleon is much more 
known in Asia than those of Nadir Shah, 
Hyder Ali, or Shah Zeman are in England ; 
yet the two latter were, at no very Tlistant 
period, sufficiently powerful to excite con- 
siderable alarm among us for the safety of a 
large portion of our Indian empire. The 
transactions of Europe are as well, if not bet- 
ter known in India than even those of the 
South American States are in England. Wc 
may recollect the anecdote mentioned in the 
notes to Childe Harold, of Mahinood, a boy 
only ten years of age, the grandson of Ali 
Pasha, asking whether Lord Byron and his 
fellow travellers were in the upper or lower 
House of Parliament ; and Elphinstone re- 
lates, that on his stating at Pesliawur, that 
no rebellion had occurred in Etigland since 
1745, one of the Nobles of the Court, Mivzh 
G erauiiee, remarked that he had forgottc^n 
the American war, and then enquired the 
reason why the insurance of ships should be 
raised so high by the success of the French 
I rivateers when we had so manifest a supe- 
riority at sea 7 The fact mentioned by Heber 
is perfectly correct, that the leading events 
of the last war in Europe, ^particularly the 
victories of Bounaparte, were often known to 
the natives in Calcutta a fortnight before the 
Government received the intelligence; and 
that the same priority of information occur- 
red on the occasion of the suicide of an Eng- 
lish Minister. Now as the news of these 
events must have travelled to India over- 
land, through Persia and Kabool, — for '^'^had 
it arrived by sea it would have^* reached 
the English public at least as soon as 
the natives— it is idle to attribute to the 
latter either apathy or ignorance on the af- 
fairs of foreign countries. On the contrary 
1 think were a fair examination instituted 
between the parties, it would be found that 
as much or more general information exists 
among the native gentry of India relative 
to the affairs of Europe as will be met ,with 
among the English on the subject of Indian 
politics, setting aside those immediately con- 
nected with the Government or a few of those 
who have relations in India. 

Jn science anddn arms they are certainly 
at present very far behind the English a^ 


some other European nations, but with 
others, the Spaniards and Italians for in- 
stance, it is probable that, on the whole, the 
comparison would not be unfavorable to the 
natives of India. Many of their amuse- 
ments are pronounced by us to be childishy 
simply because they are different from our 
own. This is a point on which it is difficult 
to pronounce an opinion as each nation will 
probably prefer their owji ; and to arrive at 
any conclusion, it would bo requisite to lay 
down some rule on which judgment may be 
formed. If it be this, that an amusement 
ought to be productive of some improvement 
either to the mind or body, there are many 
of ours which will no more stand this test 
than those of the natives. Wo ridicule 
them for their fouiidtiess for Hying kites, 
playing puclieesee, chewing pin, listening to 
story tellers, and many other modes of pass- 
ing tlieir time. It would probably be diffi- 
cult to point out the superiority of billiards, 
card-playing, smoking cheeroots, and drink- 
ing gill and water, or the idle and unprofit- 
a^iie talk which too often passes for conversa- 
tion. Much of the time of the military, and 
of some of the civilians is spent in one or 
other of these modes. 

Many people appear to look on the na- 
tives of India as a set of childish simple- 
tons, and seem to be quite surprised at any 
trait of intelligence, or even of common sense 
which they exhibit. The extraordinary sto- 
ries and anecdotes which are related in il- 
lustration of this idea, and which are believ- 
ed by many of the English, certainly do not 
speak much to their judgment or observation. 
The following is an example, which was cur- 
rent in Calcutta some years ago. A geiitle- 
kian sent a basket of fruits and a note to a 
friend, by a servant, who ate some of the fruits 
by the way. The note mentioned the exact 
number of fruits which the basket contained ; 
and the bearer was questioned as to the de- 
ficiency. A short time after, when tlie same 
man was again sent on a similar errand, be- 
fore he ate the fruit, he hid the iiole under a 
stone; and when again taxed with his fault, 
was quite thrown oft' his guard, and observ- 
ed •* how could the note tell tales 7 He did 
nut see me when I took the fruit.” The 
story was 1 believe of considerable antiquity, 
and had been handed down from one set of 
new arrivals to another. That such an oc- 
currence might have happened in the West 
indies, among the African Negroes, is pos- 
sible, but to relate such an anecdote of a 
people who, though they are in ibany things 
both simple and superstitious, have kpown 
the use of letters for centuries ; and of a 
country, in which there is not js village 
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iivhich does not contain individuals who can 
read and write, was wn pen de trap. It is 
introduced here as an illustration of the ex* 
tent of knowledge which many of the Eng- 
lish acquire, and an evidence of the propor- 
tion of attention which they deign to bestow 
upon the natives; for this story was related 
and believed by people who had passed se- 
veral years in India ; and 1 could nicntioii 
several others of the same stamp.* 

Another striking feature among the Eng- 
lish, is a disposition to detract from any me- 
rit which the natives do possess, and if pos- 
sible to the credit of what they are compell- 
ed to acknowledge, to European agency and 
influence. Take for instance that beautiful 
building the Taj Mahal at Agra. All who 
are real judges and unprejudiced, allow it to 
be perfectly unique ; and it is sufficient to 
qiiot^ the words of Heber. ‘‘ 1 went to see 
the celebrated Taj Mahal, of which it is 
eniHigb to say, that after hearing its praises 
ever since 1 bad been in India, its beauty 
rather exceeded than fell short of my ex- 
pectations.” Yet I have heard several, 
whose knowledge of architecture was as 
great as could bo expected from the want 
of any means of acquiring it, who had never 
bestowed a thought upon the subject or seen 
any buildings better than a common brick 
house in England and those in the city of 
Palaces, profess that fket/ were rather disap- 
pointed; while even those who have suffici- 
ent taste to appreciate the beauty of this ex- 
quisite work of art, are very prone to qualify 
their ndiuiration by attributing either the 
plan or the execution to Italian artists. 
Though it is possible that <,bis may have 
been the fact, a momenl’s reflection will 
show that the improbability is great. Tli^ 
architecture of the building is of the same 
style that may be observed at all Mahomedan 
cities in Hiiulostan and Lahore ; in Kabul 
and Persia ; and totally different from any 
thing to be found in Europe except where 
the Mahometan power has been established 
in Spain and Turkey. Moreover, there are 
in many cities of the East, buildings of a si- 
milar style of architecture, whose merit, 
though of a different nature, fully equals that 
of the Taj, and which if they must yield to 
it the palm of beauty and elegance, far sur- 
pass it in grandeur and splendour ; and in 
the erection of which we know that no Ita- 


* It ll ftiniising to bear ibrse Btori<‘8 and aneciloiev 
Booken of tar ebcb ancceedln* iiairtiior. ns liavlug uccnired in 
biB own time; oei^Bjonally tbe olrcwmilanceB are iiated to 

have happened under bUonrn ohiervation. I can however lii- 
ferm my readeraon ibe fkllJi of aaaomneei from men of ilie 
late Mr. Brooke'a Biandiiif. that if rest proportion of (bese 
anecdoftet were current in India at leait aa far back as nearly 
•IxfV'yeara aao; and that nioit of tbem are InveMtions of Enf- 
JtibnieB of lively ImaginaUuni to gull itaelr newly Imported 
Gantry ineo. 


liana or any other Europeans could have as- 
sisted as they were never domesticated in 
their neighbourhood. Under such circum- 
stances what is the rational conclusion but 
that the Taj Mahal was solely planned and 
built by natives of the country ; but in our 
zeal for exalting ourselves at the expense 
of the people of the East, we overlook all 
this, and having learnt that some lialiaii 
monks resided at Agra, about the period at 
which the Taj was built or even at an earlier 
date, and observed some tombs at that city 
with Italian names inscribed upon them, we 
atonch jump to the conclusion that so rare a 
work could never have been designed by na- 
tives, but that they must have had the assist- 
ance of European artists. 

The same spirit displays itself whenever 
Jyepoor is mentioned. The broad streets, 
and the regularity of the plan on which they 
are laid out, together with the beautiful scile 
of the city attract universal notice ; and 
because an Italian is known to have resided 
under the protection of its founder, he of 
course enji»ys the credit of having been ilio 
architect, yet the style of the arrliitecture of 
the town nml palace, and of the neighbouring 
palace of Ameer, is purely oriental. The 
regularity of the city, as justly observed by 
Heber, is to be attributed to its being the 
work of one sovereign who laid down one 
legular plan, and the complete division of 
the city into different wards is perfectly ac- 
cording to eastern ideas of having a separate 
ward for each tribe ; and no more than what 
did, and to a considerable degree does still, 
exist in almost qyery town and even village 
in India. The chief superiority of Jyepoor, 
the breadth of its streets, may surely, with- 
out any ureat stress of the miraculous, be 
conceded to a native prince who was found- 
ing a new city. The observatories built at 
Delhi and Benares by the 8:irae sovereign, 
are generally alluded to in the same spirit ; 
yetShcre is no difficulty in believing that 
such works might be the production of a 
people who not only knew how to calculate 
an eclipse, but who were in possession of this 
knowledge, when onr ancestors were clothed 
in skins, painted their bodies, and worship- 
ped wicker idols. 

The .same disposition to depreciate what- 
ever is of native production and prefer that 
of European manufacture may be traced in a 
varhty of other instances, some of them of 
rather an amusing description. Innumerable 
articles of daily use are procured at a high 
price from' 'Eng land, or from some foreign 
country, which might be produced equally 
good ill India, at roiicli less expense. In- 
deed the whole of the eastern world seems 
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sometimes to be placed under the ban. Some 
years ago, hardly any one in Calcutta would 
place <»ii his dinner table any but the plain- 
est white English crockery-wure. Even 
English China was objected to for fear it 
might be niistakon for real China, and not 
perceived to be of English manufacture. 
Ail the rich ami beautiful materials for dress, 
which at home are so highly prized by ladies 
of fcishion, are here noted “ low and native- 
like,” to use the identical vulgar expression 
which is adopted. I’o give an instance in 
point. A gentleman who had been for some 
time resident in Upper India, among* other 
specimens of the productions of <he country, 
had colU'cted drawings of all the dillcr- 
eiit descriptions of jewellery and oriiaineiits 
worn by the native women. On a visit to 
Calcutta, ill one of the first jewellers’ shops, 
he observed that the oriiaiiieiits of tiie newest 
fashion which had been received from Biig- 
laiid were in tlie Flindostanco style; and 
struck with the circumstance, he shewed bis 
drawings to the jeweller, and offered to lend 
them to him for patterns. The jeweller 
thanked him, but declined the oflcr, observ- 
ing that it would be useless to take advan- 
tage of it, unless they were first taken to. 
England and executed there, in which cifsc 
they would be considered fashionable and 
imniodiately adopted here j but that other- 
wise no lady would tliiiik of wearing any 
thing in the native style. 

We may observe a kindred spirit and tone 
of feeling to prevail in the attempts to ac- 
count fur any check or want of success which 
has been experienced in oui» military enter- 
pri/cs. When the different hordes of Piii- 
darries for some time eluded the pursuit of 
the British troops ; when the Goorkas repel- 
led our first attacks; and when the slow pro- 
gress which was made in the luvasioii of the 
Burmese territories attracted public attention, 
we felt that some ex)danation must be given. 
The intelligence or bravery of the enemy, in 
some instances decidedly superior to that of 
our own troops, was seldom alluded to. Any 
hint as to deficiency of proper arrangements 
on our own part was scouted/ and in or- 
der to prove that we were neither beaten nor 
out manoeuvred by mere natives, it was, in 
each case, generally asserted as a matter of 
course, that the enemy had some European 

* The extiaordiiiary iievlf'ci and iiiefflclency of the Cotii- 
nilsBariat during the Burmese war is notoiloua to alf, and 
hideed lias heen pulilislied to ilie world, both in the public 
papers in India, and in one piihlirailoii In Eiisland. Yet to 
avoid the discredit that would attach both to that establish- 
nieiit add to Government, the business was hushed up hero ; 
and when an enquiry was held, matters were so nutnaged as to 
quash what mlirht have proved ofTensive. 1'he hundreds of 
lives, both EiiKlisb^nd Native, which were sacflAced by the 
want of propef arraiiKeindnt was of m Inor consideration com- 
'pared with the brlngliiB discredit on the GoverDOiCDl, or those 
who had Interest witli the powers that be. 


leaders.* Yet with regard to the Bur- 
mese and Piminrries, there was not the sha- 
dow of ground for sucli assumption ; and, 
with respect to the Goorkas, the only foiin^ 
dation for any such idea, was the supposed 
existence of an European in tlie Nipul ter- 
ritory, who never was even near one of their 
armies, but who was reported by the natives 
to be employed in one of their arsenals in 
the maniifactiiro of gunpowder. 

As long however as this style of thought 
and opinion is current, it will be in vuiii to 
hope for any correct estimate of tlie people 
of India. The situation of the Eiigbsii in 
India and the circumstances under which 
they come to the country, present consider*- 
able obstacles on their part to the formation 
of a true comparison between the character 
of the natives and corresponding classes of 
their own countrymen. But this at least is 
ill our power ; to divest ourselves from pre- 
judice; to view the people with impartiality 
and benevoronco ; and to note carefully what 
we observe ; giving at the same time the ex- 
tent of locality and population over which 
our observiatioii has extended and the rea- 
sons wliicli have influenced our opinions. 
This, at least, will enable otliers who are 
competent judges of European customs, to 
form a comparison between the natives of 
the east and west, with a greater prospect of 
fairness than any that has ever yet been in- 
stituted. 

The great desideratum for judging of the 
people of India and delineating their charac- 
ter accurately, would be a body of intelli- 
gent and well informed Englishmen of ma- 
ture ago, well ihcquainted with society in all 
its grades in England ; men of knowledge, 
thl^servatiti^, and experience in the world, 
who hud mixed in all classes at homo, and 
ill other European countries, with ample op- 
portunities for noting the peculiar character- 
istics of each; and who should at the same 
time be free from that exclusive prejudice in 
favor of England and English habits, which 
has so often been attributed to our own 
countrymen in foreign countries, and which 
in proportion to its existence more or leas^ 
disqualifles the mind from impartial obsei*- 
vation or investigation. They should be 
prepared to treat with indifference the petty 
annoyances to which all travellers are ex- 

* It is qniir umusinq to obseive the dilTerence In the st^le 
of report atliipied by Generals or other Commanding Officen 
when they have been victorious, and when they have been 
beaten. In the former cases, the devoted and desperate bra. 
very of the enemy, the etreiiKth of bis posiiloii, and the eaeel- 
lent diapoilllon of his forces, are largely descanted on -the 
inference being plain as to the superiority on the part of the 
victor and bis troops, lo have overcome aneb otiitaclea. When 
a General has been beaten, be then puff's bli own tfrranee. 
menti, end the bravery of hit own tbrdea. aiid aitrlbnies hie 
defeat to aome noavotdatile accMent which It wu Imposallilff- 
10 foresee end gtiard aftioet. 
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posed in a greater or lete degree on their 
first arriral in a country where every thing 
is so totally different from what they have 
been aocustomed to ; unimbued with preju* 
dices either for or agai nst the natives ; but 
ready , to observe, reflect, and form their 
judgment from what lies before them. They 
should possess a competent knowledge of the 
vernacular language ; and make themselves 
familiar with the forms and etiquette of na- 
tive society ; having also sufficient leisure 
to devote to the object in view. With 
these fnreliminaries, they should then mix 
as much as possible with the respectable 
natives, and take every opportunity in their 
walks and rides, of conversing with the 
peasantry. But where, it may be uskeil, are 
such men to be found, and what probability 
is there of their enlightening the horizon of 
India ? A few individuals have occasionally 
appeared possessed of the primary qualifica- 
tions, but there was nothing in the object in 
view sufficiently attractive to induce them to 
undergo the drudgery of learning what was 
requisite after their arrival here ; and they 
have gone their round, and perhaps publish- 
ed a book on their return home, in which we 
may indeed find correct descriptions of sce- 
nery, costume, modes of travelling, and other 
superficial points, enlivened by entertaining 
anecdotes : while of the habits, thoughts, 
feelings, and opinions of the people, together 
with the causes which have influenced them, 
as little has been discovered as of the trea- 
sures of a mine into which the traveller has 
never descended, or of the very existence of 
which he has been ignorant while amusing 
himself with gathering the i^iwers or weeds 
wliich cover the surface of the superincumbent 
soil. Both pleasure and profit may doubtless 
be gained from such an occupation, bathe 
who wishes to gain a correct knowledge of 
what is below, must undergo the toil of de- 
scending into the mine, having first provided 
himself with the means requisite and the im- 
plements necessary to explore it. Of such 
men, one and one only has hitherto appeared 
-^-Reginald Heber. Long may the people 
of India deplore his untimely death, aud 
long I fear must they wait ere* they see aiio- 
iher like him ! 

We need not, however, wait for such ano- 
ther avatar. If young men on their first ar- 
rival in India will pursue the course above 
suggested, and continue to follow it up when 
after ten or twelve years’ residence they take 
advantage of their furlough to return to 
England, the result of their observations will 
ebon, enable .as to af^preeiate both our 
o#ili somitrymen and dm natives of India; 
and^i a proper comparison between the 


good and bad qualities of the respective na- 
tions. 

Instead of this mode of proceeding, what, 
let me ask, has been the conduct too gene- 
rally adopted by the English? ** Drest in a 
little hiief authority” have we not arrogated 
to ourselves an entire and unyielding superi- 
ority over the natives of the country, ami 
treated them with scorn, contempt, or haugh- 
ty indifference? Has not our Government 
been one of systematic extortion and injus- 
tice ? Have we not humbled their rulers to 
the dust, and deprived them of power, dig- 
nity, *and self-respect, appropriating their 
wealth to swell the rent-roll of the British 
Government?* Have we' not kept our- 
selves aloof from all but those whom necessi- 
ty obliges us to communicate with, the low- 
est and the meanest of the people in the ca- 
pacities of servants or officials, or rather has 
not our behaviour disgusted or alienated all 
others from holding intercourse with us? 
And with such qualifications and such re- 
commendations to facilitate an acquaintance, 
we affect to judge of the native character, 
and to compare it with the only portion of 
the English with whom we have been brought 
into corttact, a few selected individuals, who 
hove every inducement that education and 
self-interest can give to exhibit themselves in 
the most favourable light ! Lord Byron’s re- 
marks on the Greeks and their detractors are 
peculiary applicable here. Some of them 

* The repeated asierlioiiB of (he extortion of the Brltlsli 
Indian Gnveriiinent may excite remark: It Is however Impoa- 
siblc to say too much or briny it to light too often, for the 
more acquaintance we acquire of the system, the more It glares 
forth in Its deformity. r Many Intinnces In Illustration have 
been given; two more are 8iil)joiiied. It hat actually been 
declared that all debtors are entitled to the beneftts of the 
insolvent act, except those confined bji a collector for 
arrears of Government revenue. \ verbal technicality in 
ilie law has been taken adViiiitage of to enable the British 
Government to conmiit this piece of injustice. See conilruc* 
lion Book as to the meaning of Kegulailoni, puhlisbed by or- 
ders of the Siiddur Dewaniiee, Nos. %4, 86, 30a, SIO, 816, aud 
372, the flrsi dated September 10, 1806, the last December 81, 
1824. 

riienextis as follows. In the attachment of property in 
the execution of decrees In favor of liullvldusls, a proclaina- 
tinn of tbe inieniled sale Is to be made not less than thirty 
days before the sale take place. All clalnis to the property 
I attached are to be Immediately Investigated; and If proved, 
the properly is to be released. See 1625 Reg. VII. Further 
if the claim be disallowed, the order for the sale shall not be 
carried Into elTect iinill the usual period for appeal shall hnVe 
passed from the dale of the order. Circular orders of the 
Suddiir Dewanee, July 19, 1838. But when property is at- 
tached for arrears of revenue no claims to such properly are 
even to be investigated ; It Is (unless the arrear be paid or 
security given by the defaulter) at once to be sold, and the 
claimant may have his redress in a regular snit In the civil 
court, I.e. as has been repeatedly indirectly pronounced even 
by Government Itself, shall he virtually denied Justice al- 
together. See Con. Book ut supra. No. 848, April 19, 1829. 
A legal quibble baa here also been taken advantage of. Such 
is thegdUTereiice with which the Interests of itidlvidoals, and 
those of Ooviriimeiit, are treated. Sneh decisions might have 
been expected from n conclave of ** Crack Collectors** and 
‘* first rate Revenue Secretaries,** but were unworthy of the 
Judges of the chief tribunal for the administration of justice. 
These should have exhibited a little more Independence and 
proper feeling, and If the regulatloiii did not adult of a con- 
stracllon consistent with jasilee, might at least have brought 
the anhlett to tbe notice ef Government. Bat In inai|v of 
their conatruetlons they, have aasumed a greater latitude than 
woitdliave ht«ii meeisiry In thaiectlei to promote Jaatice. 
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actually boasted of tbe little intercourse 
which they have had with the Greeks, and 
yet persumed to give an opinion of them. 
One gentleman, Mr. Thornton, claims the 
public confidence on the strength of a four- 
teen years’ residence at Pera, and a few 
voyages in Greek vessels in the Black 
«Sea,” which, as Byron justly observes, 
** would give a man as much idea of Greece, 
as a residence in Wapping and a few cruises 
in a Berwick Smack, would of the High- 
lands and the manners of the Highland gen- 
try : others condemn the whole nation whole- 
sale, on the same grounds that a TArk id 
England might do so ; because be had been 
cheated by bis lacquey, or overcharged by 
his washerwoman.” So is it with the Eng- 
lish in India. You may constantly hnar 
individuals expressing their contempt for the 
black Jellows, and declaring that they have 
such a dislike to them that they have as lit- 
tle communication as possible with them ; 
yet at the same time affect to be very good 
judges of their character; — and we have 
many Mr. Thorntons in India. In short so 
far from having entered the mine, we have 
not even taken the best that the surface of 
the ground presented : the flowers have been ' 
too often neglected or trodden under foat, 
we have been annoyed by the thorns and 
the thistles, and we have accordingly pro- 
nounced the land to be barren and incapable 
of improvement. 

But it is cheering to perceive that a bet- 
ter feeling is rising among us. We are begin- 
ning to know both ourselves and the people 
of India better than we did,«and the nature 
of our Government is revealing itself in its 
true colours. When we have advanced a 
little further into the study, w'e shall discover 
that the difference between us is not so great 
as we have been accustomed to take for 
granted ; and that if the Hindostanees ex- 
ceed us in some of their vices and follies, 
they are free from others to which we must 
plead guilty. Some of their laws and customs 
arc of such nature that every friend to them, 
and to humanity, would wish to see them 
eradicated, but they have it in their power, 
unfortunately, to retort upon us in points 
which we shall find it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to answer. With what face can we de- 
claim against the tyrannical acts of an oriental 
despot so long as we retain the system of the 
impressment of seamen, a system only render- 
ed necessary by the inadequate remuneration 
for service given by the English Govern- 
ment and the ill treatment the sailora 
too often receive ? — Nay, we need not tra- 
vel, to England /or examples. Notwithr 
standing the eloquent deoUmation so often 


pronounced in favour of the British Indian 
Government, and against the ** tyrannical 
barbarians” whom we have supplanted, the 
truth is at length forced upon us, that what- 
ever might have been their situation under 
their former masters, we have not gained* 
any superior favor, respect, or popularity in 
their eyes ; but on the contrary are regard- 
ed by them with the strongest feelings of 
aversion, and that they would hail with joy^ 
the first opportunity of emancipating them- 
selves from our yoke ; so bitterly do they.< 
feel our oppression and injustice. Yet had 
this state of affairs been only hinted at a few 
years since : and had any one dared to warn 
our rulers of the precipice on which they 
stood ; he would have been transported 
without trial to the utter ruin of his affairs. 
We point with horror to the mutilations * 
and other barbarious punishments inflicted on 
criminals by the native powers, and we for- 
get that we introduced a law into India, by 
which a man whoso sole crime was mit/br- 
iune might be imprisoned for life, his pros- 
pects entirely ruined, and his family reduced 
to beggary, to gratify the malice of a vindic- 
tive creditoT.f Indeed when we discuss 
the introduction of laws unsuited to the 
country and the people, what is to be said to 
the establishment of the Supreme Court, 
with its expensive paraphernalia, and the 
unjust extension of its jurisdiction over the 
whole of India, which lias been assumed by 
tbe Judges ? Put the matter home, suppose 
our African conquerors, so often alluded to, 
had established a Court of which the system 
of law was founded on the Koran, and the 
business conducted by Mahommedan Moo- 
lahs in the Arabic language, at ten times 
the expense of the most expensive Court in 
England ; that this Court had been fixed 
at Rome, and that its jurisdiction extended 
over the British empire; that the salaries 
of the Judges and officers attached to the 
Court were fixed on the most exorbitant 
scale for which the people of England were 
taxed to pay. Suppose also, that when 
we complained of the evils and injustice tu- 
flicted on us by such a Court, we were taunt* 
ed by the sutcessive African Judges who 
presided in it, and told that we were now 
enabled to obtain justice, which it was vain 


* MaUUllona were cominmon In England up to the relm 
of Chattel Flrat; and torture to extort confeiilona wai regn. 
tally practUed In Scotland In the lime of Charles Second. II 
was frequently Indicted by jntilcea and other local anthorlilaa 
doling the last rebellion in Ireland, nnd li not nltogeffaer tNi* 
cominned In that kingdom even In the present dn^ Tto 
craeltlea of tbe Duke of Cumberland In ScotiMMi tftW thf 
*• forty fltre” are Noiorlont. ..... .... 

t Let It ba remembered that, with the cxcepilon of tboae 
cooSnedfor arrearaefrevettne. tneh leall Ittjattlee and og. 
prataloii eonld only he praeilged Mder tl|e abndoir of the 
preme Court ami lo|lilll ISIR I U WSI SlkietUI la Ibf Xfltisa 
ladlaa provlmes. 
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to hope for from our awn corrupt and ineffi- 
cient tribunalii. This is not by any means 
an overdrawn comparison ; it would be a 
precisely parallel instance to the introduction 
of English law into India; administered 
solely by the ' Supreme Court at Calcutta. 
And for what purpose was this piece of op- 

K ression inflicted on the people of India? — 
lainly to procure at their expense some 
patronage for the British Ministers. 

The practice of 8uUee may fairly be rank- 
ed with that of dnclling; and till the former 
is abolished amonir ns, we have no right to 
pronounce on the latter as a custom ** pecu- 
liar to the barbarous and ferocious inhabi- 
tants of TIindostan/' the same feeling pro- 
motin'!: to either practice in both nations, i, e. 
the point of honor and the dread of ignomi- 
ny. In honesty if we are in some particu- 
lars superior t(» the natives, in others the 
F.nolish must concede the point to them. 
Falsehood and want of truth is justly attri- 
buted to them, yet in certain cases, the lati- 
tude we allow ourselves is great ; fur solemn 
declarations on honor are falsely made, with- 
out a man losing his consideration in society, 
while inaccuracy and exaggeration in com- 
mon conversation are of so frequent occur- 
rence that it become a proverb ** only to 
believe half that is told you,” and “ the 
difficulty of getting at the truth is a com- 
plaint that is universal, not only in questions 
of meuM and tnum^ but on tiie most trivial 
subject that is agitated between parties of 
opposite opinions. In some points of out- 
ward decorum, personrl delicacy, &c, the 
superiority must be awarded to the English; 
in others to the natives. When we tax them 
with practices which offend our notions of 
decency and propriety, we must blusli at the 
sight of a party of oflicers, sitting up more 
than half the night, singing the most pro- 
phaneand indecent ribaldry, and finally car- 
ried to bed by their native servants, in a per- 
fect state of intoxication ; while the very 
next day, before they have well recovered 
from their debauch, some of these very offi- 
cers are sitting on a Court-Martial, to try 
and punisli a poor private for having done 
no more than they thcmselres have been 
guilty of ! 

Such comparisons might be extended to a 
Tery great length, and would tend to lessen 
In a considerable degree the imaginary dis- 
tance between the two nations ; but this is 
not the system we adopt when contrasting 
onr enlightened and superior selves with the 
despised and, degraded naltyes. Every in- 
fyletf d hksiance of miscood^t on their part 
abroad with the djhpps^ publicity,, 
end inferences are dbswn of the unfitgei^ 


of the people to be trusted or employed ; 
while a similar occurence on the part of 
an Englishmau is as much as possible 
hushed up* , and all sorts of excuses 
arc devised to extenuate his misdeeds. 
Wlioti areally fair and equitable comparison 
shall be drawn between the two tiutions by 
men who are properly qualified for the task« 
we shall possibly agree to the truth of an 
opinion wliicli 1 on co heard expressed by an 
old man who had travelled much and transact- 
ed business in various countries, and with ail 
descriptions of people, viz. ** that selling 
aside those who were entirely in the savage 
state, although between individuals the dif- 
ference was immense, yet that if we fairly 
balanced one vice or virtue with another, as 
a whole ^ there was not ten per cent, difl'er- 
encG between the very best and the vt ry 
worst upon earth.” The following observa- 
tions were made by a friend of mine, who 
has passed several years ainung the natives 
engaged in mercantile affairs, and secluded 
from European society, in reply to some 
queries on the subject in 182i). 

** On the whole, however, I like the peo- 
ple, and do not think very ill of them. They 
are what formerly the absence of all law, and 
sid^seqneiitiy the abuse of all law, have made 
them, but 1 do not think they mean to carry 
their vices of falsehood, cunning, duplicity, 
and dissimulation beyond self-defence; and 
I should be sanguine of a great general im- 
provement from their more frequent commu- 
nication wdth men who had found out that 
“ honesty was the best policy.” And again 
in tlic present year be writes ; — ‘‘ V like the 
people, but I am afraid I must admit that 
their bad qualities predominate. It is scarce- 
ly possible it should he olhciwise ” — “ The 
native is, I am afraid, had ; hut I readily 
allow he is what Ids situation has made him, 
and as I said at the beginning of this letter, 
after all 1 like him, and indeed place more 
confidence in him than T do in the majority 
of my own countrymen. This seems some- 
what in opposition to my opinions; but the 
fact is, 1 liave a high opiniuii of their fide- 
lity, if one goes the right way to secure it. 
Donald Bean would not have minded break- 
ing any ordinary oath te oblige the clergy- 
man who attended him at the gallows; but 
having sworn on the edge of his dagger, 
Ruse Bradwardine’s secret was inviolable. 
Sojs it with the native—secure him after his 
own fashion, and you may rely uppii him : 

* The frequency nltli which mliconduci on the part of 
Civil and Military provided only that Lite Uhiivca ul»ne 

solTer, and that It doea iiot affect Ooveruinent in a pecuniary 
point, ta paaaed over, In order not to bring diactedit on the 
Sritlib name in ImHfc la dlagraceful: btit I am glad tp lee that 
4 rather higher tone of morality ihaa irai exhibited a few 
yehri baeh^ ii beiiiatUig to appetc^ ^ 
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und by thte byfe, to judge hiib fairlyp we 
Shottld bii attimated by the feelings which 
Ihfliience hlihp and liot by those ^hich our 
different habits and education have crea- 
ked." 

Thht ihe natives have faulisp I readily ad- 
mit; aiid that as a iiatioh they are inferior 
to the English 1 also alloWp but what 1 wish 
to inculcate on my readers is that the shades 
which ludrk the superiority of the one and 
the ihferiuriity of the other are neither so dis- 
tinct Uor BO broad as we have generally sup- 
posed, and ihatp until we shall have ^learnt 
to bring them nearer to the eye and to* com- 
pare them more minutelyp our system of go- 
vernment and our conduct towards them can 
never rest on a secure foundation. 

In a paper of this nature some observations 
of a general nature might be expected, on 
the prevailing features of the native charac- 
ter ; but among a people so varied and dis- 
persed over so vast an extent of country, sub- 
ject to such infinite diversity of climate, cus- 
toms, and habits, it is extremely difficult to 
describe any striking character! tic as com- 
mon to the whole race. In reading lately 
some accounts of the Spaniards, 1 have been 
much struck with the great resemblance 
which they are said to exhibit in some points 
to the natives of this country, particularly in 
their habit of boasting, love of procrastina- 
tion and dilatory proceedings, and in their 
natural civility and politeness. The charac- 
ter of the two grand divisions of Hindoos 
and Moosulmans, and many of the sub-divi- 
sions of each class, is in many things soi 
radically different, that observations on a| 
comprehensive scale can hardly be framed, 
so as to present a correct picture. One 
grand distinction is religion — their degrading 
superstition and abominable and absurd sys- 
tem of idolatry, added to the immorality of 
certain descriptions which it tolerates, have 
a tendency to render the Hindoos an inferior 
people to the Mahometans, whose code of mo- 
ralily is in many points pure and correct, be- 
ing principally taken from our own Scriptures; 
yet strange to say that in practice, the dif- 
ference III the effect produced by the two 
systems on the conduct of the respective vota- 
ries is much less than might have been 
supposed. A remark which I fear will 
apply but too well to the profession and 
praiCtice of Christianity, or indeed of any 
other religion that imposes restraints 4ip- 
dn the mind or body of man. The most 
universally prevailing feature* And one 
which win perhaps be apfili(!&ab!e equal* 
ly to boChr classes iVi India, iS k deficiency 
in jtrutb, — a vfa^ of exactness in thCw 
ideas and habits of estimating and dc- 


fihiilg, a dislike to trouble or election of any 
kind; and the love of procrastination. El* 
phiristone observes of the natives of Persia 
and India that ** a liiaii of thb first nation 
sCems ificapable of observing any thing 
accurately ; and one of the second of de- 
scribing it truly but I am inclined to think, 
that both remarks are equally appropriate to 
the people of India of all creeds, ranks, and 
classes. The origin of most of their faults, 
1 suspect, may be traced to indolence ; and 
with regard to procrastination, they seem too 
often to resemble the Spaniard in never do- 
ing any thing to-day which can by any 
means be postponed till to-morrow ; and any 
one who has any transactions with them, will 
have his memory as well impressed with the 
** hojaega'^ and ** dekha ckahic,^* (Anglice 
** we will see about it”) so constantly used, ns 
he who deals with the Spaniards will re- 
member the ** manana” (pronounced manija- 
na — to-morrow,”) of procrasti Dating indo- 
lence. 

And here the question may be with pro- 
priety proposed what is the best mode of 
improving the moral character of the people ? 
But first let me enquire what have the Eng- 
lish done or attempted towards this desirable 
end ? Education and the endeavour to 
spire them with a higher tone of principle 
will undoubtedly be the surest means to be 
adopted ; but a long period must elapse be- 
fore this will accomplish the ol^'ect in view ; 
and we should endeavour to discover whe- 
ther in the mean time a judicious application 
of legal enactments, a better system of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the country, and a 
change in our own conduct will qot prove 
great auxiliaries. Mortifying as it may be 
to our vanity and self-love, it is notorious to 
all who mix with the people, and indeed ge- 
nerally allowed by almost every Englishman 
in India, that the more the natives have 
been brought into contact with the English, 
the more has their character deteriorated* 
Immorality and crime have increased; and 
many vices adopted from which they were 
formerly free. Of the efficacy of education, 
it is needless to descant, unless one could 
entertain the hope of rousing the Govern- 
ment to a proper sense of its duties qn this 
head, and the legal enactments which may 
be suggested, may more appropriately be 
introduced under each subordinate head 
which will be discussed. 

Some general remarks on the tendency of 
all English legislation to enact extremely se- 
vere p^atties wifi not be out of plaek, fot 
thou^ Our Brftilffi Itfdian Code is much 
iultder titka Aat of EUjj^ialid;* the pemiciouk 
pHdOiple m tmh hlXMdced iuto 
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our Indian laws. Some people advocate 
severity of punishment as the panacea for 
the prevention of all crimes. Provided we 
could ensure the detection and punishment of 
every offender, or even of a considerable 
majority, the plan would in the end be pro- 
ductive not only of benefit to the communi- 
ty, but be one of compassion to the evil-dis- 
posed who would thereby be deterred from 
the commission of crime ; but as the Eng- 
lish police arrangements (which term 1 here 
use ill an enlarged sense to signify any plans 
for the prevention of crime) have hitherto 
been very deficient in this respect, 1 should 
be rather inclined to draw the attention of I 
those who administer the affairs of the couii- 1 
try to this point, and ordain only a moderate 
punishment. When this becomes pretty cer- 
tain, should crime not decrease, it will then 
be time to encreasc the severity of the penal- 
ty. In thefts, for instance, suppose that the 
police could be brought to that pitch of per- 
fection, that every thief was certain to be 
discovered, and the whole amount of the 
stolen property certain to be recovered with- 
in a day or two after the occurrence. The 
restitution of the stolen property, accompa- 
nied by a very slight fine on the thief, would 
be quite sufficient to deter any one from 
cominitting this crime. Indeed, were suchj 
ceilainty attained, it is probable that the: 
mere restitution would be sufficient, and that { 
not a single theft would evei be committed : 
in the country in wliich tlie Police had ar- 
rived at such perfection ; while on (he other 
hand to annex the penally of death indiscri- 
minately to every tl)eft would not effect 
much towards annihilating l^e crime, if po- 
lice arrangtunents were so lax that few cri- 
minals were discovered. It is almost need- 
less to advert to the numerous instances in 
which severity of punishment has defeated 
the object iiiteiulcd, the reasons for which 
arc various. In the first place unless the 
police airangemeiits he improved this result 
is certain, iiiasnuich as the criminals are 
more on the alert, and take greater precau- 
tions to prevent discovery ; and consequent- 
ly detection becomes much less frequent than 
before. Then, again, judges Snd juries are 
snore lenient, witnesses hesitate in giving 
positive evidence, and prosecutors often de- 
cline to come forward ; all actuated by a 
laudable feeling. The two former observe 
that the punishment to which the prisoner, 
if found guilty, will be subjected, is so se- 
vere, that he ought to be allowed every 
chauce of es<}ape ; and latter have 
fmUteatly given as their reason that 
could not reconcile it to their con- 
ipmftceji to be the cause of inflicting a penal- 


ty so much more excessive than the crime de- 
served. It is also an observation founded on 
experience, that in whatever country punish- 
ments are inordinately severe, there the 
police is proportionably lax. Finding crime 
increase, instead of going to the root of the 
evil, ignorant or cureless legislators have 
contented themselves with enacting an en- 
hanced punishment, and have been surprised 
to find that their object has entirely failed. 
Indeed an over-severity of punishment has 
not seldom been the lamentable cause of pro- 
ducing worse crimes. A man who is perpe- 
trating a minor offence, to which an over 
severe punishment is attached, will, if he be 
in danger of discovery, be guilty of murder 
to prevent such a chance. 

This axiom has at length, after several 
centuries, began to be understood in Eng- 
land even by the lawyers, and of la(e great 
attention has been given to the improvement 
of the police, while the punishments for a 
variety of crimes have been lessened, and 
with good effect, in India, where we are 
not hampered by English law, an<l the pre- 
judices of English lawyers, the discovery was 
made in a much shorter time. For several 
'years, the general feature in the criminal 
enactments has been to lessen the puiiisliment 
prescribed to various crimes, and to render 
the cases cognizable by the 'subordinate tri- 
bunals. At first, all but the most petty cases 
were committed for trial at the sessions. 
The punishment for simple burglary was at 
one time no less than fourteen years im- 
prisonment. It was then reduced to seven ; 
and in 1818 made cognizable when unaccom- 
panied by aggravating circumstances, by the 
magistrates, and often punished by only one 
or two years imprisonment. Gang robbery 
cases were formerly referred by the circuit 
judges to the superior court (Sudder Niza- 
mut) and the punishment was death or im- 
prisonment for life. Since 1825 — (Regu- 
lation 1(>) this crime, if unaccompanied by 
aggravating circumstances, may be punished 
by the sessions judge by as little as seven 
years imprisonment. Formerly, all cases of 
affrays or boundary disputes were committed 
to the sessions ; at present minor cases are 
cognizable by the magistrates, with a maxi- 
mum punishment, not exceeding one year’s 
imprisonment. Several other instances might 
be rdduced, in all of which 1 believe the be- 
neficial effect has been decrease of crime; 
at least, it is reasonable to infer this, since 
a greater number have been punished than 
formerly. 1 should like Co see the same ex- 
periment tried with regas(l to forgery and 
perjury. 
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I have before alluded to one means of 
checkings this, and indeed many other crimes 
and evils, i, e, a more frequent communica- 
tion with the people and a better acquaint- 
ance with their character and modes of 
thinking, and more particularly is this know- 
ledge requisite with respect to those indivi- 
duals with whom we are constantly brought 
into official contact. One of the best 
modes of ensuring this would be frequently 
to make local enquiries and investigations in 
particular case. A very diflcrent result will 
often ensue from an investigation sew con- 
ducted compared with what would have been 
the case, had it been carried on in court. 
Our courts and public offices arc held in such 
abhorrence by the people, as the hut beds of 
villany of every description, tliat it is the 
endeavour of every respectable person to 
avoid the contamination of any connexion 
with them. The very nature of the people 
seems to be changed when they come within 
their atmosphere ; and almost all who do 
come are under some influence of fear, force, 
fraud, or their own bad passions, which 
seems to transform them into totally different 
beings from what they are in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. In a local enquiry, the very 
reverse occurs. I'he people are in the first 
place taken unawares; and even if inclined, 
have not time to prepare a story. Seated on 
the village Chubov>tra,* one is immediate- 
ly surrounded by the most respectable of the 
inhabitants, who will readily communicate 
the knowledge they possess; while those 
who might be inclined to conceal the truth 
feel themselves under the eye of all whom 
they are accustomed to respect and whose 
good or bad opinion is a matter of consider- 
able importance, and know that should a 
misstatement be made, it will be immediate- 
ly checked and pointed out by some of the 
numerous assembly. 1 appeal to all those 
who have ever made the experiment, pro- 
vided they have possessed some knowledge 
of the people and language of the country, 
to corroborate the assertion, that one half 
hour’s l<»cal enquiry will produce a more 
correct knowledge of the facts and truth 
of a case, than is usually acquired by 
days or even weeks of investigation in a 
court or office, situated perhaps from twenty 
to fifty or seventy miles from the scene of 
actioa. 

If this mode of proceeding were more* fre- 
quently resorted to, our British fiinctioliaries 
would not lie under the stigma of tiling too 

* Clitthootm a sort of raised platform conitrtfcted either 
of earth, masonry, or ti^er, In almost every vlllace In fnitta ; 
on Vbicb tlie heads of tne community meet to discosi any liuil 
I1CS8 of general luiercat to theinielvea. 


stupid to discover what every clown in the 
village knows, or of having shared in the 
bribes which have been given to obstruct the 
cause of justice ; and mortifying as the idea 
may be, thts is undoubtedly the cfiaracter 
we too often bear among the people over 
whom we are placed. In every district there 
are people whose chief livelihood arises 
from giving evidence in favor of any who 
will pay them. These people are notorious- 
ly known to the native public. Y^’et the 
British functionaries remain totally ignorant 
of their persons or even of their existence. 

I flow can the people believe ns in earnest in 
iour professed detestation of falsehood and 
perjury when they see such proceedings, and 
entertain such opinions of us as those which [ 
have above mentioned? But how, it may be 
asked, can such local enquiries be conducted 
under the present system, when every office 
is so overloaded with business that to got 
through it in the hurried and iiiisatisfuctory 
manner so often described in these papers, is 
all that can be expected ; and when the 
system adopted regarding the subordinate 
native functionaries to whom enquiries and 
investigations might be intrusted, is to give 
salaries often literally and utterly inadequate 
for subsistence, so that thov are compelled 
by necessity to use their official power as a 
means of extortion and corruption ? From 
men educated in such a school, 1 grant that 
I little honesty is to he expected ; but I do 
I not therefore draw the conclusion that the 
natives are not only unlit to he trusted but 
incorrigible. When the same liberal policy 
shall have been adopted towards them which 
has been introdaced in the case of the cove- 
nanted civil servants, we shall then have an 
opportunity of estimating their characters 
with some impartiality, and it is probable 
that a very diflerent order of affairs will 
then appear. 

Indeed so much stress do I lay on the 
freedom of intercourse between the Knglish 
functionaries and the people over whom they 
are placed, that T am convinced no man will 
ever he a good public officer who does not 
adopt this system. 1 mean with reference 
to the interests of the people; for unfortu- 
nately it is very possible to acquire a high 
character with government though the indi- 
vidual who has gained it is the object of 
detestation to every class of men in his dis- 
trict, and though he has rendered the Bri- 
tish name a bye-word for tyranny and extor- 
tion. A man might become a first-rate 
collector,” and yet be extremely ignorant of 
the country and the people. Indeed ia cha- 
rity it is to be hoped that this is generally 
the case, for any one who was really ac- 
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au^in^d state of Adairs avd the 

deplorabk pjO.yer^jr and wretohe4ness 
exists, DQust nave a heart steeled agaipst the 
coix^moi^ ^elLngs of humanity, and ready to 
ex9Cuta*the most severe and oppressive mea* 
sure,s to entitle him to such an appellation. 
£l^d they not been ignorant, some at least 
of these V crack revenue oificers” would 
have felt some compunction, and most pro- 
bably have relaxed a little in their extor- 
tions, by which their names would not have 
been so highly on the list of efficient Go- 
yernnaent servants. In the present day, 
some knowledge is requisite to form a first- 
r^te collector, for the greater poverty of the 
people renders it much more didjcult to dis- 
coveir funds for taxation. And here we 
should be cautious of attributing mo^re blame 
than is justly due to the subordinate officers 
of this department. Many of them are 
driven to obstinacy and compelled to shut 
their eyes to the misery and impoverishment 
vvhich they inflict ; and they are only in- 
struments in the hands of their superiors to 
whom they must render the full measure ex- 
pected or lose their situations. Many of the 
crack collectors/’ however, have gra- 
tuitously adopted means to acquire this title ; 
and some have even solicited to be employ- 
ed in settlement making in other districts 
than their own, in the hopes of promotiug 
tlieir advancement.* 

When the English shall have mixed more 
with the people, and acquired a knowledge 
not only generally, but to a considerable de- 
gree of individual character, of those over 
whom they are placed, they will be able to 
add the weight of their private to that of 
their official demeanour which would greatly 
eucrease their influence. 1 1 has often been 
urged against the natives of India tliat their | 
scale of morality is so low that they attach 
no disgrace to successful villainy — that men. 


* One of tliii deicrIptioD of offleert liai been beard to 
f>oait, that lie would make such a lettlrmeiii, (or in plain Ens- 
lUh mile Che rents Co such a pilch of extortion by forrlng the 
farmers Co Rgree Co pay them) as no one else ever did or would 
do again. He did Us he sald» but forgot that It would be one 
the rents of which no one wonid ever be able to realise; as the 
I’csult proved. ThO discredit of being unable to collect the 
Oovernmeni revenue, he ealcnlated wuuld.fhll upon his suc- 
cessor. and that he should have esiabllibed nls name as an ef. 
flclent officer, and have left the district before the ruin to the 
people and ulUmate loss to Oovernineiit. fidni utCemptliir to ex- 
tort more than the cnniitry could possibly yield, should be dis 
covered. Another declared that if the people would not con- 
■ent to pay the rent he demaudod. be would make the provliiee 
• gmahit iround sooner than allow them to cultivate their own 
lands at « lower rent. 

It Is Inde^ the constant boast of these officers how much 
they have raised the reveiine, that is, extorted from the people. 
To shew the little rtgard for the people which the being en- 
sn?fd til sueb proceedhifs entenders, and the pitch to which 
their anger can be carried at any opposMoh to their will, the 
following may be tnentlohed. A colteetbr 1#ir beard to boast 
that under cover of some Rdcnlatfon he hhd .eansedh flat man 
|o' iidvb to he cut down not of revenge, became the proprietor . 
liidjIltIrreUed vlib hU aervanu ihoil the ihll irfieoit « 


guilty of the greatest atrocities aud the basest 
crimes, maintaioefl ao onimpaired station 
in society and are ratber courted than shup- 
ned by their equals and inferiors^ iTrom admi- 
ration of their ingenuity or fear of tbeir hos- 
tility. A case has just been brought to my 
notice where an individual by soipe fraud got 
possession of an estate, and kept the owners 
out for many years. A suit waa at length 
brought forward, and the defence so^ up was 
a pretended deed of sale, which was how- 
ever discovered, and judicially declared a for- 
gery. Yet the guilty person is as much cojurt- 
ed by' his native acquaintance as ever, and 1 
am ashamed to say with one, exception treat- 
ed with the same familiarity as before by the 
English functionaries, even by the man yirhose 
sentence declared bis villainy. 

There is, 1 grieve to admit, too much truth 
in this state of feeling; but I cannot allow 
that it is universal and it unfortunately tells 
as much in discredit of the English as of the 
natives. It is true that men whose evil 
courses are successful, too seldom meet with 
any change in the behaviour of theircountry- 
rnen which should mark a reprobation of 
their conduct; but to our shame, be it said, 
they find as little among the English, Na- 
tives who are discharged by one func- 
tionary for the most infamous conduct, are 
often employed by his successor with as lit- 
tle hesitation as if their characters were fair 
and respectable. I could quote cases of 
native officers who had been guilty not only 
of receiving bribes and extortion, but of for- 
gery, who were notwithstanding appointed 
by civil functiobaries who were perfectly 
aware of their characters, to situations in tlio 
collection of the revenue. And wliat was 
the reason ? In some cases it may be at- 
tributed to the constant change of the Eu- 
ropean officers and the consequent ignor- 
ance of the characters of those whom they 
employed ; while the little intercourse they 
had with the people prevented their ac- 
quiring this knowledge ; but in the cases to 
which I allude, it was done with full know- 
ledge of what had occured and of the cha- 
racters of the parties. In some instances 
the British functionary professed his convic- 
tion that all the natives were equally bad, 
and that the individual in question was no 
worse than the rest ; and in others it was 
observed that although he might be a rascal, 
yet Ite was an excellent revenue officer, and 
contrived to levy the Government taxes to 
an ex.tept . that, no, other bad been able 
to do. 

Besides, in forming an^ eatiraata of the 
people, we ought in fairness to take into con- 
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sideration the state of society and the feel- 
ings which exist among them. In some parts 
of the country, dakoitec, or plunder by 
bapdiUl> is not looked upon as a theft, but 
as a lawful and spirited excursion ; just as a 
fpray vras considered in days of yore on the 
borders of England and Scotland. The very 
man who would boast of such an exploit 
would scorn to commit athelt; and the inha- 
bitants of a village who would not join in 
any aflfray upon a dispute with their neigh- 
bours, would be despised just as a man would 
be amiong the majority of English gentlemen 
who submits to an insult without calling for 
an apology or the alternative of a duel. I 
do not defend this state of things, and should 
rejoice to see them eradicated, and it is to be 
hoped that better feelings will gradually 
prevail both among them and ourselves: but 
in estimating the character of any people, it 
is but fair to view the subject in all its lights 
and bearings. 

The English however cannot plead an im- 
perfect code of morals, a perverted sense of 
write and wrong, or an ignorance of their du- 
ty to es^tenuate the faults which are com- 
plain, ed of. In proportion to tlioir superiori- 
ty in all these respects over the people of In- 
dia, a higher tone of feeling and conduct 
must undoubtedly be expected from them, 
and a corresponding severity of judgment 
must attach to their misconduct. It is with 
a view to remind my countrymen of this, and 
not to cast any additional stigma on the in- 
dividuals themselves that I would call their 
attention to the many instances of the gross- 
est dishonesty, immorality, and general want 
of principle which must be familiar to their 
recollection to which in some cases little or 
no public expression of disapprobation was 
awarded, and which in no degree affected the 
general reception of the offenders in the 
society of their peers. Have we not seen the 
successful libertine received with smiles and 
attention, particularly if the character of a 
duellist be added to the catalogue of his re- 
commendations ? The man who has cheated 
his friend or acquaintance in the sale of 
horses is equally honored provided he keep 
within certain limits. Is the civil officer 
whose infamous neglect of duty occasions the 
min of hundreds, and the oppression of 
thousands, made sensible uf his misconduct 
by any change in the behaviour of his coun- 
trymen towards him. Mr. Ravenscroft, sin 
plain English, stole two hundred thousand, 
rupees out of the Government Treasury. 
Not long since a civil functionary of hi^ 


raoH was convicted of bribery and corruption 
to the most shameful degree. Several others 
have at various times been proved guilty of 
the same, and others, though legal proclf may 
have been deficient, are known to have left 
their situations iu the possession of a much 
larger sum ibnii tlie whole of their salary ac-> 
cumulated would have amounted to, although 
it was notorious that they were not only 
pennyless, but in debt, at the date of their 
appointment. Some of these have been pub- 
licly dis.ioissed th^ service ; yet has any one 
of them been made to feel by the conduct of 
their friends and acquaintances that they 
were degraded members of society ? No !~ 
to our shame and disgrace be it spoken. 

Ill consequence of the disclosures caused 
by the late failures at Calcutta, was it ool 
proved that one of the houses of Agency^ 
had for a considerable time previous to their 
insolvency, invested in their own name in 
the Government securities money which had 
been transmitted to be expressly invested in 
the names of those by whom it was sent ? 
For what earthly purpose could this have 
been dono^ but on a systematic and deli- 
berate intention to make use o( the amount 
for thoir own benefit, or in plain English, 
to embezzle it, should the difficulties of 
the house render such a course expedi- 
ent ? God forbid that I should even ap- 
pear to trample on misfortune. I am the 
last man to auopt such a despicable course ; 
but there is a vast difference between mis- 
fortune and fraud ; and the transactions al- 
luded to are neither more nor less than rob- 
bery of the worst species — robbery under 
trust— robbery by which numerous widows 
and orphans have been rendered destitute. 
— Yet are the partners of the firm who 
were guilty of such conduct in any way 
shunned by society ? No !*— to our shame 
and disgrace again be it said ; they are re- 
ceived on the same footing that they were 
before. 

Yet we presume to taunt the natives of 
India with their debasement, in not marking 
their abhorrence of crime by excluding the 
guilty from their society. Let us first cast 
thp begin out of our own eye ; and when we 
have practically shown them that oiir code 
of, morality is better then theirs, we riiall 
then be entitled to boast. ; and in time may' 
bo; ahla to convince them of its superio- 
rity, 

A Friend India. 

Oo^ber Sift, 1634. 
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SKETCH OF COCHIN. 

Sketch of Cochin, subsequent to tfte retirement from office of the late Fiscal Mr, Henry 
Lenders Groenbaart, up to the month of October, 


^ Perhaps there is no part of British In- 
dia labouring under such oppression as Co- 
chin is at the present moment; and it is 
evident that Government are totally unac- 
quainted therewith, or they would un- 
doubtedly afford relief. They suppose that 
the Magistrate at Calicut is competent to the 
due administration of justice at Cochin ; but 
when it is recollected that the residence of 
the Magistrate is upwards of a hundred 
miles distant, and that individuals must 
either go to him personally to seek redress 
for their grievances, or make them known 
through the channel of the Post Office, bow 
is it possible for them to obtain such redress 
without suffering great privations and hard- 
ships? If the former inode is adopted, it 
sometimes happens that the party aggriev- 
ed is obliged to refer his case to the Court 
of Appeal, and after all submit the whole of 
the proceedings to Government, who have 
been knovIJlkto see into the equity of an in- 
dividiiarJHmim, in opposition even to the 
decree of the Appeal Court, of which an 
instance is said to have not long ago oc- 
curred. 

If the complainant happens to be poor, 
and not possessed of funds to make an ap- 
peal, he returns from Calicut, overwhelmed 
with grief at the failure of his suit, the ex- 
penses attendant on which, including those 
of his journey, having most probably ex- 
hausted his limited pecuniary resources, 
and his family is in consequence reduced to 
a state of poverty. Should his complaint 
have been against the Fiscal of Cochin, 
he is there persecuted to such an extent that 
his life becomes a burden to him, being 
obliged to seclude himself for fear of per- 
secution as long as he can, and he would 
with pleasure fly the place of his nativity 
had he the leqiiisite means. 

Should the bomplainant be unable from his 
private pursuits ta leave Coohifi for Cali- 
cut, without serious injury , to himself or 
family, he is obliged to resort to the chan- 
nel of the Post Office, where in the first 
place he must pay all postage expenses to 
Calicut, and, if against the Fiscal » the lat- 
ter will loose no time in working the un- 
fortunate roan’s ruin, if possible, before an 
answer can arrive, it appearing that all let- 
ters which pass through the Pout Office 
swiliide into packets at the Pi^oal^s Cut- 
and the Post Office writer. when a 


representation is made on certain abuses in 
that department, refers the party to the Fis- 
cal. An instance not long ago occurred, 
where a person sent a sealed petition to the 
Post Office addressed to the Magistrate, 
preferring a complaint against the Fiscal, 
and on the day following the latter got the 
same ^discharged from his employ, by which 
means this unfortunate man was thrown 
into great distress ; afterwards he was forced 
to go to Calicut to answer a complaint 
in which he thought he was the defendant, 
and on his return, continued to be sorely 
oppressed. Numerous other instances of a 
similar nature could be quoted of the op- 
pressions to which the inhabitants of Co- 
chin are now obliged to submit. 

The resilience of a Magistrate at Cochin 
is essentially necessary for the public weal ; 
indeed it is totally impossible that one re- 
siding at such a distance as a hundred miles 
can ever take cognizance of every com- 
plaint made to him. For instance, sup- 
|>ose a ship lays off the river of Cochin, 
and the commander coming on shore, enters 
into contracts with the merchants, and deli- 
vers part of his cargo u|)oti doubtful musters, 
which when discovered, the commander re- 
fuses to refund the amount received, or take 
back the goods — what redress can the mer- 
chants get? The fiscal or monsif Imve no 
power to act, ^ and if they write to the 
Magistrate nt Calicut, before an answer ar- 
rives, the said ship has taken her departure, 
to the serious prejudice of the merchants of 
Cochin. 

The merchants of Cochin are likewise suf- 
fering many other grievances for the want of 
a Magistrate on the spot, to take cognizance 
thereof and to report the same to Government; 
whereas it is impossible for them to bring 
the subject of their complaints daily before 
the Magistrate at Calicut,^ without incurring 
heavy expenses, which they naturally wish 
to avoid, added to the dread of being sum- 
moned to Calicut ; and besides, it does not 
suit tbe convenience of most of them to enter 
*into such detailed correspondence, from their 
•bemg otherwise employed, which could easi- 
ly Be made known, if a Magistrate was at 
hand. 

It is rather singular that a place of such 
celebrity during the last century should be 
now considered of no iatrinsie importance ; 
but this may be partly accounted for from 
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its present decayed state of commerce, 
riiere is, however, reason to think that if Co- 
chin was converted into a Naval Arsenal, 
and such other assistance rendered to the in- 
habitants as they now stand in need of, it 
would in a short time become a flourishing 




place. At all events considering its^ml^er^^ 
of European inhabitants, and extensive na- 
tive population, it perhaps requires to be as 
much immediately under the eye of magis- 
terial authority as Calicut or Tellichery.— 
From a Correftpondeiit of the Madras Gazette. 


THE CINNAMON TRADE. 


In the Penny Magazine for October 1833, 
we have met with an article on the subject 
of the cinnamon tree, supposed to have* been 
written by Mr. Henry Marshall, formerly 
on the medical staff of this Island. 

In die comments upon the second letter of 
VfiRAX, we recumtnendrd that nil parties 
should enter upon the consideration of the cin- 
namon question with impartiality^ divesting 
themselves of all prc-conceived opinions on the 
subject. No one will deny that the revenue 
which this Island has hitherto derived from 
the monopoly of cinnamon, has supplied the 
place of taxes which the former profuse ex- 
pense of Government must have rendered 
necessary; — the recent reductions in the ex- 
penditure of the Island may have rendered 
us less dependent upon this particular source 
of revenue, but it will nut be contended 
that a moderate revenue, really so harmless 
ill itself, and which from natural causes must 
be payable by the foreign consumer, ought 
to be abandoned, for, if the Government do 
not need it, there are surely other taxes, 
which being taken off will be more beneficiul 
to the trade and agriculture^f the colony; 
if however the revenue now deprived is pro- 
perly appropriated, vie do not think that 
there is any real necessity for a reduction of 
taxation, excepting sonic items of export 
duty which yielding but little in amount act 
as a restriction upon cultivation, and all that 
can be derived from the exportation of cin- 
namon ought to be secured, as a means of 
enabling the Government to continue its tm- 
provemente of the country, by the formation 
of roads and other measures conducive to the 
progress of the civilisation of the natives. 
Admitting this as a general principle, we 
propose reviewing the subject, with the ad- 
vantage we now possess of a full year’s ex- 
perience of the effects of a free trade — we 
by no means mean to say that the past year’s 
operations should be considered as conc^u* 
sive of the advantage or otherwise of the 
new system ; on the contrary, we conceive 
that it will take at least five years before 
the trade in Europe will settle itself down 
to the newly introdoced mode of supply from 
thislslandi of an article which has hitherto 


been in the hands of a few London brokers 
and their more particular continental con- 
stituents. The experience we have gained 
is not, however, to be thrown away, many 
opinions conscientiously entertained must be 
admitted to have been erroneous, and none 
will be more ready to avow these erroneous 
opinions than ourselves. 

We feel that we cannot enter upon this 
subject with greater claim to attention than 
by in the first instance candidly stating the 
points on which our experience has tended to 
alter the opinions we, in common with many 
others entertained, as to the quantity of 
cinnamon likely to be brought into the 
market for sale by the natives, independent 
of the quantity gathered from the Govern- 
iiient plantations ; and the probable price 
which that cinnamon would realize in the 
London market under the new system. 

Our readers are aware that of the quantity 
of cinriamoiv collected by the Government 
in the time of the monopoly, a great pro- 
portion was from the private property of 
individuals and the jungles. At the com- 
mencement of the free trade a most material 
point to ascertajn, was the precise quantity 
which might have been expected to be gather- 
ed by the natives, independent of the Go- 
vernment plantations ; without an accurate 
knowledge upon this subject all speculations 
were reduced to a mere gambling transaction, 
and knowing as we do that the Government 
devoted their particular attention to this 
enquiry, it is a matter of regret and, as we 
consider, honest reprobation of their con- 
duct, that they did not communicate to the 
public the result of the enquiry they had 
set on foot, afid which they only had the 
means, of eliciting. 

Our opinion on one point has never yet 
been altered, and that is, that this Govern- 
ment did not enter into the spirit of the 
instructions from home, they foresaw the 
embarrassment which the free trade system 
would cause to their finances, they knew 
that the anticipation of this had induced a 
severe curtailment of expenditure by the 
home Government, and instead of botdly 
meeting the difficulty and endeayouting to 
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db tliidir best in the itltroduetidn here of the but do ihaintiEiin that under the citcuih* 
new eyeiem* tbeV took the \yet^ and collecting, staikces, a liberal GomrHinentt i^ith a know- 
all the infoirikiation they could, likely to bear ledge that it had in fttore a quantity of cin- 
out their view of the subject, they contented nahion equal to the supply of three yehrs, 
themdOltes with fixing the highest export lOcl knowing also that this stock was the 
duty their instructions would warrant (being great bugbear which would prevent all pru- 
fifty per cent, beyond the amount recoinmend' dent people from entering upon extended 
ed by Colonel Colebrooke) and referred the speculations in the article, ought to have 
matter to the re-consideration of the home been less anxious to increase it, and should 
authorities; this at least is what we learn the rather have gladly availed themselves of 
to be the case, if it be not so, we have to the opportunity of shewing the natives, that 
thank our rulers for oiir ignorance, for most they at least had pleasure in granting them 
assuredly they have taken care not to afford the f^ll extent of the indulgence comprised 
the public any clue to their proceedings or in the orders emanating from His Majesty’s 
intentions. Ministers at home; but ' this opportunity. 

The average annual sale of cinnamon in like many others, of raising the local Govern- 
London may be taken at 450,0001 bs. and meht in the estimation of the natives, was 
under a monopoly system the average annual lost:. 

sale must be assumed as the average annual We have thus, perhaps, only in part ar- 
supply ; but under the monopoly system the counted for the deficiency in the quantity 
annual supply did not necessarily imply the of cinnamon expected to have been brought 
power or facility of annual production, and to market by the natives. The produce of 
therefore it is not surprising that we adopted the present year commencing from May 
a very prevalent opinion, that a trifling in- 1834 to April 1835 may further en- 
crease of remuneration to the peeler would lighten us upon this head, but taking into 
produce a more abundant supply of the com- consideration the great extent of ground 
modity to he gathered from the jungles. which has been cleared of the tree, we are 

Now the aTerafce annual supply obtained to adroit that the information we at 

by the Government under the monopoly sys- Present possess does not justify our ad- 
tern being 450,000lbs. it was estimated that berence to our original supposition that the 
only one third was produced in their pre- S'TPiy Europe market 

■erred plantations, and that consequently the with the qnanUty of aOO.OOOlbs., and there- 
remaining 300,000lbs. might be expected to clear that, the demand continuing 

be obtained from the property of individuals \be same, the Government stocks must be 
and the jnngles. When we state that within drawn upon. Having arrived at this point m 
twelve months after the opening of the trade, ‘be consideration of our subject, let us de- 
only SOOyOOOlbs. were actually collected for ^ attention to the Government 

sale in the market, our readers may be sur- prices. Supposing the quantity of 

prieed, but we must, to enable them to form <!innamon to be gathered from the private 
a correct judgment on the subject, point out property and jungles of the Island, mo/ to 
that the peeling season commencing in May to the annwl demand, it will, we 

and the trade only being opened on the 10th '“agine, be generally admitted that the Go- 
of July, the Government had all the interme- ’fernment being in possession of the only 
diatc time to collect, through tlic agency of *rom which the excess of demand can 

natives, armed with roving licenses, as much supplied, posaesses a virtual monopoly 

cinnamon an could be gathered by them from and can command itt own price ; and that 
the adiacent gardens of individuals, the spice pnce willbe the gunge by which the sate of 
upon which did not actually become their all other cinnamon will be adjusted— /o Mia 
own property until the lOlh of July, and we principle we caU partienUt o/Zeii/ioM— and 
are assured that every exertion was made to “a greatest sincerity do we beseech oiir 
peel as much cinnamon as possible from the iriends, nay even our antagonists, to come 
private gardens in the month preceding the forward and enlighten ud upon this subject 
general surrender of those gardens to the be- j* w'o dr® in error ; but we belteve it will not 
nefit of the owners. In stating this we must “ and therefore we enter into the 

beg to 6e distinctly understood as admitting coxsideration of What should bn the conduct 
Aatfteproprietorii of most of these lands bad of the Government ttndter these cirCum- 
no cauda of coinpraint, they held them on a •tances, with refertifc^ to the general id- 
oertiUB tenure, and the rigntof fhe Govern- lartWsof the Isltitad. 
ndnit to the cinnaihoa growing upon their tfe niniif not omlf to tliank our correal 
,|S|iijnda was as legal a claim as they Bad pbnd’edt yntfAX for tnd^ suggedtion that a 
raedkielTesto fhe poato^cti of die property ; %igB price of Ceylon cinnamon will prove 
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a bounty to the cultivation of that spice on 
the Malabar Coast, whence, as it is proved, 
large quantities have been exported, and 
consequently much greater quantities may 
in course of tifiie and under the protective 
system of this Government, be expected to 
be forthcoming. 

Hut wo will coniine our observations to 
the ed'ect of the ruling price to be nomi- 
nated by this Government, in the sates of 
its stock and the imposition of its duty (for 
the two conjoined must be taken as the cost 
of the article here), upon the cultivation of 
the article in the Island, for most assuredly, 
whilst so high a price can be obtained for a 
coiiiinodity which caii be ])rodnced with the 
prospect of such ample renuineration, ciilti> 
vatioii must increase, and in time, as a matter 
of course, it will so far increase, beyond the 
limits of the demand at a high price, that a 
very great rednetion of price, in Europe must 
be the inevitable consequence. 

We are ready to admit that it will take 
n, 7 «‘r even 8 years before this increased 
snpfily can ainounl to the extent we have 
anticipated ; but in lime it will do so, and 
ttieref<»re wo me bound to consider the posi- 
tion of the Goveinuient with tliis certainty 
before^ it. 

If the Government had al uie tbeir 
sfoch to consider, we iniglit admit that it 
would be absorbed in the time we have 
ineutioiied, and at very profitable S'.llitig 
prices, but it mu^t be recollected, that the 
Government planiations supply a qiiaiifity 
( qnal to the aiiiiiial ileficil of the exportation 
by the native growers, ami tlie (jovernmeiit. 
having, as before explained, the monopoly 
power of fixing the price at which the con- 
sinner shall be supplied, if tiiev do not alha 
that price, the average annual c.onMimptiuii 
will remain stutioiiary, until the piodiictioii 
of the private planiations shall render the 
public independent of the Government gar- 
dens, and consequently the Governineiit 
stock of cinnuinon in store will remain iiom 
year to year the same. 

But supposing the Govonimont to proceed 
upon this plan, when through the oncoiirage- 
m^nit afforded by tlieirhigh monopoly prices, 
the private plantations shall have come 
into full bearing, what will be the viflue of 
their stock of cinnamon still remaining in 
store ? and, which is of much more c<>r)sc- 
quonce, what %vill their cinnamon gordf^ns 
then realise? Their stock in hand will 
reduced to the value of cinnainon at the} 
actual cost of pro bictioii (possibly not ewdy ! 
upon this Island but upon t)ie Malabarl 
Coaet), and their 'plantations will in like' 
manner be valued according to tlioir produce 


lion taken at the same valuation. We ^ere- 
fore address ourselves to the consideration 
how this i*« to bo avoided and the reasons 
which should press upcAi the (government 
the necessity of avoiding such a crisis, if we 
may so call it, in a trade which should as 
much as possible be allowed to pursue an 
even course, unchecked by starvation of the 
market on the one hand or excessive supply 
on the other. 

The Government have a sUick of cinnn- 
rrion on hand equal to 3 or 4 years' detnmid, 
and the Island is still able to produce iiii 
annual supply equal to the annual demand, 
and therefore it would be almost a blessing 
if this said stock did not exist ; hut it docs, 
and what is moro, we believe the local Go- 
verrnent has taken credit in its accounts for 
the whole stock at a fixed valnatioii, wdiieli 
of Course could only be fictitious. Well, tlieii, 
US it would not be jiidiciuiis in those times 
to burn the stock in hand, let us see if it 
cannot be made available to one. general 
plan in furtherance of the perinaueiit interests 
of the Island. 

We are not at present prepared to enter 
upon the consideration of the controversy so 
ably conducted by the Editor of llie Co- 
hmbo Journal and his correspondent LinEil 
— we care not for tlie abstract piincqdu as 
to whether it he right, ihal the greater pos- 
sible amount of money should be levieii in 
letuiii for the least possible qiuiiility of cin- 
namon or not, because we are moi.dly certuiii 
that tlie trade having been lhro\vii open, the 
e.iiltivatioi) tt ill hicreasv, and it is Mpially 
tlie duly of the Govrrumeiit to eiiconiiige, 
and at tiii' same* lime to guaid uuaiiist any 
probable leaction which may entail a loss 
upon ttii- cultivators. This reaction it is m 
Un’ir p..wri t«> cuum; or to prevent, nnti it 
Mi out especial pin pose to point out to I hem 
lilt; niovle in which they may save the? Kland 
from Mjeh a ruiiious catastrophe. 

Ill continuation ttf the above reniaiKs on 
the ciiinnmoii trade, we now’ pro'ced to 
point out the danger of a reaction which a 
great increase in tin* production of the ar- 
ticle iiiiaccruDyanied by a corn- spending in- 
creasQ^iii the demand, will be attended wi»h, 
and the means w hich >ve siig:;ost as being 
likely to avoid it. 

The (■overiinicnt having foi many years, 
just fed the market with the actual quantity 
of ciiiiiamon required, have been able to 
keep the price pretty steady at a high re- 
munerating rate, and whilst the monopoly 
existed we may be inclined to admit that 
tli«y were correct in so doing (saving always 
the consideration of the danger of stirring up 
the competitloQ of cassia and cinnamon to 
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be cultifated on the Malabar Coast); but 
now we anticipate that the cultivation tn 
Ceylon will annually progress and at the 
period of 7, 8 or 10 years hence the produc- 
tion will be constderubly increased, and there- 
fore we would endeavour to create a cor- 
responding increased demand, and that can 
only be done by a reduction of price. If the 
Government do not effect this increased de- 
juand by the reduction of price, when the 
newly planted gardens begin to produce, the 
demand for the Government cinnamon will 
cease, and they will then be exactly in their 
resent position, having a large stock on 
and, but of less value than it now is, and 
if they should then throw their stock upon 
the market, they would cause the ruin of 
the cultivator and they would also lessen 
the value of their plantations which they 
will still have for sale, inasmuch as the pro- 
duce of those gardens will be lessened in 
value in common with that of the private 
plantations. Here then is the dangerous re- 
action to be guardc^l against, and while that 
can be so easily done, we should hope that 
the Government will lend its attention to the 
mode wc now suggest. 

The grand desideratum is to get rid of the 
present stock, that can only be gained by an 
increase of demand which oidy can be effect- 
ed by reduction of price : we for the present 
defer the consideration as to whether this 
decrease in price shall be made by a reduc- 
tion of duty or of the upset prices of the 
Government, but content ourselves with stat- 
ing our opinion that the price to the con- 
sumer in Jilurope being reduced 30 per cent, 
the demand will be increa^d 50 per cent., 
and as in the next few years the supply will 
remain the same, the Government resting 
^fock will of necessity be drawn upon, and iu 
the course of these few years absorbed, and 
thus the dead weight which now hangs about 
our shoulders will be removed — the produce 
of the new plantations will then come into 
the market and supply the quantity hitherto 
drawn from the Government stores — the trade 
may then safely be left to itself, as the Go- 
veninieiit no hunger possessing the monopoly 

t ower of fixing the price, it will naturally 
e adjusted in the usual manner by the re- 
lation of the supply to the demand. 

It may perhaps be doubted by some that 
a reduction of 30 per cent, in the price will 
cause au increase in the demand to the ex- 
tent of 50 per cent. ; but to shew that we 
are warranted in this position we beg to call 
aUrniton to the following fact. 

The largest quantity 5f emnamon takenJ 
for consumption in Great Britain tip 
•to iraS vras I5,688ilbs. ; at that tiiae the 


average price of the second sort (and we assume 
the second sort is that in most general demand) 
was 7t. Ocf. and the duty 2s. 6d. so that the 
cost to the wholesale dealer was 10s. per lb. — 
111 1829 tlie duty was reduced to 6(2. per lb. 
and consequently tlie price to 8s. or 20 per 
cent, less than the year previous, and the 
consumption rose to 45,9211b8. ; the con- 
sumption in Great Britain havii>g in conse- 
quence of the reduction of price to the con- 
sumer of 20 per cent, increased 200 per cent ; 
surely then it is not to be doubted that a re- 
ducti^pn of 30 per cent, in the price to the 
community in general, may be safely as- 
sumed to effect an increased demand of 50 
percent, at all events having a surplus stock 
to get rid of, it would be prudent to endea- 
vour to do so by trying the effect of the pro- 
posed reduction, not that the increased de- 
mand can be expected to take place in a 
single year, probably not even in two years, 
for a change in the annual consumption of 
wliat is now a luxury will naturally be gra- 
dual, but let that gradual increase of de- 
mand be encouraged by a regular supply at 
a moderate price, and in time the luxury 
will become as much a necessary of life as 
lea now is. 

* But it will be necessary also that the 
Government plantations should be disposed 
of, ill order that the whole produce of the 
Island may fall into the iiandsof individuals. 

We have hitherto considered the produce 
of these gardens as a part of the annual pro- 
duction of the Island, and have always pre- 
sumed the supply annually derived from them 
to be absorbed 1)efore the resting stock vriW 
be drawn upon ; but in order to render the 
trade really free, Government must get rid 
of these gardens and therefore we have next 
to consider how this is to be accomplished. 

Here we fear we have the greatest diffi- 
culty to contend against, for the Government 
attaching a high value to their plantations, 
and knowing that a reduction of the price of 
cinnamon will have the effect of lowering 
the estimated value of the gardens pt’oduciiig 
it, will be inclined for the sake of maintain- 
ing the value of their plantations, also to 
maintain the high price of cinnamon. This 
is one of the great errors of placing the Go- 
vernment in the position of a private trader, 
but we will yet hope that they may be in- 
duced to take the subject in a more en- 
lalged and enlightened view. If' a reve- 
nue is to be derived from an export duty 
on cinnamon, the sooner their gardens can 
be transferred to the more active superin- 
tendence of private individuals the better, for 
the 80004? will the general production of the 
Island bn increased to meet the anticipated 
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increased demand arising from the proposed 
reduction of price. 

♦ We would now endeavour to shew how 
the real value of these gardens should be 
estimated with a view to inducing purchasers 
to come forward, but as the foundation of 
all calculations must iipcessarily rest upon 
the price of the article, we will in this place 
enter upon the consideration of what that 
price should be fixed at, to create the in- 
creased demand. 

We believe that no objection will be 
taken to our assuming, throughout our argu- 
ment, the second quality of cinnamon as the 
standard (»f general value, been use the pro- 
portion that it bears to the whole quantity 
produced is equal to three* fourths and the 
average betwixt the proportion of firsts at 
its price in Europe and that of the thirds 
will be about equal to the price of secoii<ls. 
We may take the average price of the second 
sort of cinnamon for the last 0 or 7 years at 
7s. Gd. and the consumption stationary at 
450,000/As. per annum, now ibo Government 
have in hand a stock equal to 3 years’ supply 
or l,350,000/6s. which they have valued at 
4s. Od. per lA. or £303,750, and we pre- 
sume taken credit for this sum as assets ip 
their accounts vidtii the mother country, for 
what purpose it may have been necessary 
to make up a statement of assets, we do not 
know, nor does it much signify, but it may 
be as well to undeceive the Government 
upon this head, if in truth they are not the 
deceivers instead of the deceived. 

It must be perfectly clear Riat the annual 
supply from the Island being equal to the 
annual demand at the ruling sblling price, 
the demand not being increased, the stock 
cannot be drawn upon, and is therefore va- 
lueless ; and again under the. monopoly sys- 
tem Government did not reduce the price 
so as to get off their stocks, because the 
money return for the lesser qumlitv was 
equal to what they would have got fur the 
larger supply at a lower price : this was the 
true monopoly system ; but now that the 
trade is open, very different principles must 
be adopt^, because the higher the selling 
price the greater the induceinent to increase 
the supply by cultivation, and the less the 
probability of quitting the present stocks. 
We have already stated, our object to be a 
reduction, of 30 per cent, on the price to die 
consumer, and as this cannot be effected but 
by the Government, we must address our- 
selves to them, in the hope that if we cfja 
slievf that they, will uot be loosors in reva- 
lue ^by this reduction in price, they may be 
inc^ice^ to ae^nt to it. 


According to the generally admitted 
statements of the Journal the actual net 
revenue derived from cinnamon under the 
monopoly was £90,000, and the anntial sup- 
ply being 450,000ibs. gives pri>cisoly a net 
return to Government of 4.s*. per lb. and 
yet ill the face of this th^y fix tin ir upset 
price of second sorts at 2s. ividi an export 
duty of 3^., thus claiming an iiicn^asc of 25 
per cent, upon the price formerly netted. 

It is clear that at this price their stock 
cannot be decreased ; n:iy more, an iiicreaso 
of price repressing the demand, their stocks 
will be annually augmented. 

N"ow it will be necessary that we ascer- 
Uin the rate at which the merchant will be 
able to purchase here, with reference to the 
price at which he is to sell, for it is an un- 
answerable position, that in the long run, 
the selling price in Europe will be regulated 
by the purchasing price here, and will fall to 
the lowest price which will cover the charges 
of transmission with the usual rate of profit 
derived from similar operations. 

Well, then, the price at home is to be 
reduced from 7s (id. to 5s. per lb. 

Deduct freight 3d. 

Insurance 3 per ct. 'A 

Home charges . . 4 ,, / 

Loss in weight 7J ,, ,, V Is. 3d. 

Merchant’s profit. ..10 ,, ,, i 

Charges here J „ ,, y 

in all 25 per cent. Is. Od. 

Leaves per lb. 3s. 6d. 

as the price at which the merchant should 
be able to ship^ to cause an increase of de- 
mand: now this price is to be composed of 
two elements ; remuneration to the grower 
and revenue (or export duty) to the Go- 
vernment, and it will require very careful 
considt^ration, as to the proportion which 
should be allotted to each : if a l.irge propor- 
tion be levied for duty, the revenue deriv- 
ed therefrom will be the greater, but the re- 
venue to be derived from the sale of Govern- 
ment cinnamon will be proportionately less, 
and in like manner will the inducement to 
cultivation be • repressed, a middle course 
will therefore be found most conducive to 
the general interests of Government and the 
Island. 

We have shewn that the merchant cannot 
afford to give more for the second sort of cin- 
namon than 3s. 6d. per lb. 

to induce cultivation we would 

give the grower 2s. „ ,, 


which would leave for export 
duty to Goverument Is. Gd. „ 
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At tliis price let us estimate the revenue sure, the opinions of those who may differ 
of Government after a year or two have elaps- from us, with the hope that from the collision 
cd, so as to p;ive time for the reduction of of opinions truth muy he extracted, to the 
price to effect the increased demand of fifty improvement and benefit of all. 
per cent. value of a plantation must of course 

Espoit dtitv on 670.000/&j<. ni Ijv. (}d. £50,625 depend mainly upon the price of its pniduce, 

Sale of «rocl; »av 225. 000//>.v 2v. .. .,22.600 and if these gardens were the property of one 

000/^*! *^*"'*^ \ ** •' individual, he would be fully justified in esti- 


'I'otal £ 88,125 

which is within a fraclion of the revenue iin 
der the mtmopoly. 

But it may be observed that until the in* 
creased demand takes place neither the sale 


The value of a plantation must of course 
depend mainly upon the price of its pniduce, 
and if these gardens were the property of one 
individual, he would be fully justified in esti- 
mating them at the actual market value of the 
day; but being the property of the Govern- 
ment, wc conceive they oiiglit to be euided 
by very different principles, for, by an ap- 
parenf present sacrifice of value in estimation, 
they may secure, to themselves a future per- 


.>f stock or the duty on tlmt (piaiility can »naneiit caiii. and an acoevsion of wealth to 
be received: admitted — deduct then for the export tratle of the Island. I he snb- 
32r>,()<)0lbs. at 3s. 6// £ 33,750, the revenuo therefore, must be considered entirely 

for a year or two will then be £ 54,375, be- reference to the principle upon which 

ing in exces.s by 10 per cent, of what it was ** 1^® decided the future ti*a<te is to bo 

estimated at by the commissioners; but if the cionducted, and in order clearly to shew the 
Goveriiiiient will adopt this principle of the ,i»'stice ot the conclusions we arrive at. we 
'value; of the article, they will find purchasers I**"?? reader s permission t-i recapitulate 
for their plantations, and thus the purchase several positions we have assumed as the 
money anticipate a portion of the revenue of bmudatioii *>l our argument, 
following years, and by getting rid of iheii It must be borne in mind, that wc have 
plantations at an early period, they will the never once broached the subject of the pro- 
aooner reap the benefit of the increased re- priety or otherw'ise of the abolition of the 
'venue from duties, arising from the increase monopoly, therefore the theory of high pri- 
of supfdy, for we do not hesitate stating our ces and limited supply or vice versa ^ was per- 
decided opinion that a continued an i gradual fectly irreK'vant to our subject. Had tlie 
reduction of price to the consumer will in- monopoly been continued in any form, iiiuob 
crease the demand to the full power of the niicht have been said on eitlu r .side, but the 
Island to meet it — it is time only, witlijudi- cultivation of an nrlicb^ of value being free. 


cious management, that is required. 


must us a mere matter of cours''s without 


We think we have now pointed out a safe any pt>w'er of controlliiig it, inercasn; and 
nnd profitable mode of getting rid of the j this we take as our /irV^f Secondly, 
resting stock, and have also obtained a price ; present supply*' and demand being equal, 
'wiiich we think will sccurif an ample revc* I present prices will be maintained, unless a 
line to the Government, and at tiie same | power can be found in any party to effect 
time by affording fair remuneration to the an alteration in the price or supply. Third- 
grower encourage cultivation. 'ly, that power does at present rest in the 

We have now arrived at a point in our Government, as the proprietor of one third of 
consideration of the cinnomon question of the annual production, and of an overwlielm- 


Ihe utmost importance, the value of the Go- ing resting stock. Fourthly, the annual sup- 
vernment plantations, and the moans by ply being equal to the annual demand, uti- 
whicli they may be, with advantage to the Je.^ that demand can be increased, the rest- 
Government and the l.sland generally, trans-' ing stock cannot be drawn upon, and is 
ferred to the management of individuals. therefore valueless. Fifthly, unless means 
When we look at the great iinporlance of be devised of quitting this stock, the teri- 
the subject we have to discuss, considered dency of the private cnltivatioii to increase, 
with reference to the groat value of the gar- will in a certain number of years, render 
dens themselves, the infiiience their produc- the pi i vale supply equal to the demand, when 
tion lias in the market upon the price of the the Government stock will annually aiisr- 
commodity, and the magnitude of the value ment. Sixthly, were the Government then 
of the trade to this Island, in relieving the to^force their stocks upon the market, pri- 
tiatives as it assuredly does, of a load of tux- vote cultivators would be luined, and their 
ation, we may well feel diffident of our own gardens be lessened in value by a fall 
ability to do it ample justice ; we give it in prices. Seventhly, in order to quit the 
however dispassionate, unprejudiced coiisi- re%ting stock, demand must be increased by 
deration, and if we do err in our judgment, reduction of price, and* that can alone be 
we will receive into our columns with plea- effected by the Government. Eighthly, this 
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veil action must take place principally in the 
djty, in order, by keeping up the sidiina 
price, to eucoura«re ciiitivaiion, so as to 
meet by increased supply the demand whici. 
will arise from the reduction of pri<»:s. 
Ninthly^ the qiiuiitity of cinnamon the Go- 
veriinieiit will aniiually sell will make up 
for their apparent loss of revenue deiivcd 
from the duty. Teuthhj^ we have assumed 
that the grower should have 2s. per lb. foi 
his spice to induce cultioation, Eleocnthly^ 
every annual increase of cultivation must 
lessen the value of the government plan- 
tations, and therefore tlie stioiier tiiey are 
disposed of the 'better, and tlie more likely 
will they be to add to the rocpiired inere^ised 
supply, to meet the demand which will in 
the meantime be fed hy the Government rest> 
in^r stock. Ldstly^ if the Govenimc^nt will 
adopt these principles and fix tiiis value to 
the spice, purchasers will be found for their 
plantations. 

We do not anticipate a denial of these se- 
veral positions, for we believe them to be 
founded upon correct principles o\' free trade. 

We ii'»w proceed to apply tl\esc princi> 
pies to the value of tlie Government gar- 
dens. It must however, in the first place, 
be distinctly understood, that our calcula- 
tions all rest upon the position that tlie Go- 
vernment duty be reduced toour r.ite of ]s. Gd. 
per Ib. for second sort, because, if it he not, 
the value of the spice will be different, and 
our valuation of the gardens will be diminish, 
ed at least one half, because no itiaii in his 
si^mses will buy a property, the value <if the 
produce of which must be aeted upon by tlic 
resting; stock in the hands of Government, 
unless he see clearly that provision be made* 
to get rid of that stock without injury to him 
us a cultivator. 

We have hitherto taken the value of the 
sccor.d sort as the average of all suits, and 
with reference to the whole quantity export- 
ed it is a fair estimate, but not so with regard 
to the value of the Government plantati .#ns, 
for they produce the greater portion of all 
the first sort shipped, and but little or no 
pruportion of the third. We must now there- 
fore turn our attention to the value of the 
first and third kinds: taking the average 
value of drsts in the last Q or 7 years at 9s. 
and deducting as with seconds 30 percent, 
in order to increase the consumption, gives 
us 6s. as the selling price in London, •and 
then, from this deducting charges as before of 
Is. 9d. we have left 4s. 3d. as the price 
which the shipping merchant can afford to 
pay for it, and which also has to be divided 
betwixt the grower and the Government. It 
£l>CGttts Id us that very much difficulty will 


attend the collection of duties, if a scale ec- 
cordiiig to quality be adopted, because in 
the event of the shipiiers not finding tlieir 
cinnam«»n in the Kurope market pass as 
to the respective qiialitie.<» assigned to 
them, thov wdl be constantly c<nnplainiiig 
to the Government on the subject, and with 
a shew of reason, but w^* also consider that 
the Governinent putting a higher duty upon 
the first bort, will tend to repress improve - 
irieiit ill cultivation, iiiasiiiiich as the buyer 
having to pay an extra duty for fii»t sort on 
exporting, will not be inclined to take it 
from tiie grower except at the same price 
as seconds, and consequently the latter will 
have no ludiiceineiit to improve the qu.iliiy 
of his piodiice, but rather be inclined to 
leave the hark upon the tree till it becomes 
thick< r when it will weigh heavier. As an- 
other reason for keeping the only on firsts and 
seconds at the same rate, we may oiiserve 
that we shall tlien be justilied in putting the 
whole dirteience to the price of lirst sort viz. 
4s. 3d. Ie.ss Is. Gd. Icavi s 2s. 9d. and as tlie 
ureat proportion of firsts is nrown upon the 
Government garden, they will rea)) the full 
advaiilace of this in the value of their pro- 
duce. It remains to be .seen whether the 
same reasons afiply to the third sort, taking 
the price at 4s. G.7. deductGO percent, leaves 
3ir. Od. charges lif. gives a pi ice of for 
the merchant lt» p:iy, and if the duty be 1$. 
Gd. the grower would only get Gd. which 
the peeler will leqiiire to induce him to 
bring it in, and consequently we fear but 
little would be exported. — Then again we 
have the objection to meet of tlie dilliciilty 
in sorting ; — wcv admit the evil, hut we think 
it less than in former case, because the na- 
tives have been much more in the habit of 
distinguishing the third than the other two 
kinds, the East India Company having re- 
jected the thirds during tlieir contract, and 
the Government having always paid the 
peeler a very much lower price for this qua- 
lity, and not having luaile. any difference in 
the fir'its an-l seconds, at all events we would 
rather submit to tlie evil than check the ex- 
port of the thirds, for by encouraging the 
export of thisTsort, w'e gain two points — we 
induce the native to pinne his trees, which 
will im|)rove the quality of our spice, and 
we throw into the Europe market a power- 
ful adversary to the progress of the consump- 
tinii of cassia, for we are convinced that we 
have only to give them cinnamon cheaper, 
and we shall drive the other spice, which is 
but a spurious kind of our own, entirely out 
of the market; %ve would therefore recom- 
mend the export duty on thirds to be fixed 
•at Is. per pound. 
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Having thus obtained the value of the hrshi 
Biid thirds, with reference to that of the se- 
conds, we proceed with our enquiry. 

The whole extent of the Government 
plantations, properly so called, may be 
taken at 9,000 acres, and from a statement 
now before us, the produce is estimated at 
i:H,000/6f. of which we have 33,500 of firsts, 
83,750 of seconds, and 16,750 of thirds which 
valued at our prices of 2r. 9d., 2s, Od. and Is. 
would give for the annual gross value of the 
produce £13,818 15t. from which deduct ex- 
pense of peeling at 5d. per lib. £708 6s. 8d. ' 
loaves the return £13,110 from which we| 
have yet to deduct the expense of establish- 
ment, watching and keeping the gardens in 
order, and we should think the actual net 
income derived by Government would not 
exceed £10,000. 

We will now consider the price which an 
individual or company wishing to purchase 
the whole of these gardens would be deemed I 
prudent in oftcriiig. 

An investment of money in houses will in 
Ceylon produce a net return of 10 per cent, 
aiui consequently we find the usual value of 
well situated houses to be ten years pur- 
chase : requiring not any further outlay of 
capital aniT but very little personal super- 
intendence or judgment. 

But to conduct the cinnamon plantations 
it will be seen that besides the purchase mo- 
ney, an annual outlay in advance equal to 
one third of the whole net income is required, 
active superintendence and a competent know- 
ledge of cultivation is also indispensable, 
and in order to secure tho» money return 
quoted, a degree of Judgment as to the time 
and mode of disposing of the produce would 
be equally requisite. These several qualifica- 
tions are not always to be met with, and 
more especially in one individual, and there- 
fore the possessor of them, or one who can 
command them, is entitled to a full con- 
sideration in return, and assuredly it is but 
natural that before he would invest his 
capital in the purchase of a ciimimon 
plantation, he would require tliat he should 
ba able to derive from it an Viqual return 
to what would be obtainable from any other 
similar investment; now we believe that it 
will be admitted by those who are most 
at to form an opinion, that in the 
geaei^ii^y of cases, a capitalist in Cnyloo, 
poss€iw»f appmpetent knowledge of business 
and an average portion of discretioriy may 
certainly calculate upon an an^nnl net re- 
turn of nt least 25 par ctat upon bis capi- 
ta|,j|pd therefore, according to tbi|etandar4 
an investment in cinnamon gardens should 


be expected to yield the same, or, in other 
words, that their value upon this basis would 
be four years' purchase: if this mode of 
valuation be admitted we find the actual va- 
lue of the Government plantations to be 
£40,000, but we will concede that it is pro- 
bable an individual would be enabled to con- 
duct the plantations with a less expensive 
machinery than that employed by Govern- 
ment, and therefore that the same annual 
outlay would be unnecessary, or would if cx - 
pended, produce an equivalent return by in- 
creased production, and consequently an in- 
dividual would estimate his return at about 
£12,000 and that would produce to the Go- 
vernment a purchase money of £48,000, and 
which we consider it would be for the in- 
terest of the Island they should accept. 

We have preferred considering the subject 
as a single purchase by an individual, but 
the principle to be adopted would be pre- 
cisely the same in the case of a number of 
individuals wishing to become purchasers of 
small parcels of ground, and we feel as^sured 
that, if our pri nciple of valuation be admit- 
ted, and the prices we have slated be adopt- 
ed as the basis of calculation. Government 
have only to come to the determination and 
explicitly explain their intentions, present 
and future, to secure the almost immediate 
investment of private capital in the pur- 
chase of their gardens, and then, from the 
anxiety of proprietors to improve their plan- 
tations, employment will necessarily be given 
to a vast number of natives, and the Govern- 
ment will indirectly derive an additional rer 
venue from the increase to the circulation of 
capital, and the gradual improvement of the 
condition of their subjects, which it will give 
rise to. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of 
our subject, and we can only express a hope 
that we have not entirely failed in the task 
we have undertaken, doubtless we have fal- 
len into some errors, at least we can affirm, 
that they have not been intentional, and 
most thankful shall we be to have them point- 
ed out; but we believe that the principles we 
have advocated are sound in themselves, and 
that we are fully justified in the adaptation 
of them to the subject; if it be considered 
otherwise, we invite those who differ from us 
to come forward and place their opinions be- 
fore the public, who will then be able to 
judgfe of their respective merits. 

But in CQnclusion we would respectfully 
address a few observations to the considera- 
tion of the Geyernmenl, in the hope that the 
interest vvhieb the mercantile body haye i;i 
I the Uradie# ipay induce a candid coasiderMic^ 
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of a subject, treated in a paper devoted to 
their interests. 

We believe we are correct in stating that 
the revenue derived last year from the 
cinnamon trade did not exceed £30,000, 
and the Government stock must have been 
augmented by at least fi60,000lbs. the mar- 
ket at home has been deprived of more 
than one half of its annual demand, and as 
a consequence, consumers will be driven to 
use cassia as a substitute. Let us guess at 
the result of the current year, and we believe 
that our information as to general!}^ enter- 
tained opinions at home, is the best to be 
obtained. The quantity to be produced 
by the natives may by possibility be esti- 
mated at 300,000lbs. (but from the quantity 
of cinnamon trees destroyed we doubt it) 
and supposing Government to sell 150,0(>0lbs. 
(which also we doubt at the present upset 
prices and export duty) the revenue will 
stand thus — 

Of the native cinnamon 100,000lbs. being 
third sort will not be exported till March, 
when the duty will be reduced to 

2s. giving £10,000 

the remaining 3.50,000lbs. at 3«. • 5*2,500 

and for value of 150,000lbs of se- ^ 
conds (first cannot be touched) at 2«. 1 5,000 

£77,500 

this is the very utmost the Government can 
venture to reckon upon, but will their stock 
have been diminished ? and can they expect 
the trade at home to get settled whilst the I 


I merchants engaged in it know that so large 
a stock is hanging over their heads, which 
I may at the whim or caprice of an iiidividii- 
|al, as one theory or another may happen to 
have the sway in his mind, be at once thrown 
upon the market, and utterly confound all 
I their calculations 7 Can even the merchants 
here, knowing as they must, that the present 
system will not do, and that the Government 
must in time change it, venture to recommend 
their correspondents to embark in it ? We as- 
sert that the trade is not safe under the pre- 
sent system, and we are morrally certain that 
at the full market prices now demanded by 
Government, nothing but a starved Europe 
market will induce orders for the spice — and 
is this a state of things to be wished fur ? are 
we for the sake of one good year to hazard 
the existence of the trade for the future, by 
driving our best customers to the use of an 
article, which by its rapidly increased con- 
sumption, is proved to be no contemptible 
substitute ft»r our own commodity ? Surely 
not, we will yet hope that ere it is too late, 
the Government will openly and fairly come 
forward, upon enlarged and liberal free trade 
principles, tending to infuse present confi- 
dence in their wisdom, and well grounded 
hopes of future benefit to the Island. Let 
them do this and we will promise them the 
support of those, who through extensive 
commercial correspondence, can direct at- 
tention to, and instil confidence in, a trade 
which is of not a little importance to Great 
Britain and of paramount interest to this 
Island, — Colombo Observer, 
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The land assessment of India to insepara- 
bly connected with the economical, and so 
closely with the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the people, cannot fail to be a mat- 
ter of regard to those who have their ad- 
vancement at heart. To all such the various 
methods which have been in use for fixing 
the amount of the territorial revenue, as 
probably involving the amount, and the equal 
or uneven distribution of the burthen on the 
possessors of land, will also appear objects 
of reasonable curiosity and enquiry. It must 
be known to all who have paid any atten- 
tion to the su^ect that the enactment of 
Regulation Vli of 1B22 introduced a great 
change into the mode of assessment, which 
had previously been summary uncertain 
proceeding on the details yielded by the na- 
tive olKceni, whiqhVaried in valae witb their 
probity and natural eagacity, and were modir 


fied only by such general and precarious 
checks as the European functionary, unaided 
by correct mensuration, or other systematic 
and scientific information, had it in his power 
hastily to apply. The law just mentioned, 
which, with all its defects and its redundan- 
cies is a wonderful specimen of acuteness and 
industry, and an interesting proof of what 
the enquiry anci research of an active mind 
even when unaccompanied by a practical 
knowledge of details can effect, aimed at the 
acquisition of certain information as to the 
capabilities of the land, by careful measure- 
.mefit, by registry of the various species of 
aoils, and of extent and productivewss of 
each sort, by a record of the peculiar circum- 
ataaces of villager as dependent oii thesea- 
bbiis, or fMMsesMd of facilities for irrigation, 
iimd their sHnation as sear, or tenrote from 
clowns aadisvers. Miaate enquiries were at 
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the same time directed into the statistics of 
Gvt'ry estate. In its practical operation, 
however, this Regtilation was a failure. It 
speedily appeared that the distin«j[uishiiig 
principles of its letter and of the vohiiTiinous 
instructions from the Government by which 
it was accompanied and explainei, when 
carried to their full extent, created a cum- 
brous mass of details which, at the same time, 
in several respects conveyed no stitisfaciory 
or iriist-worthy information. The efteciive 
superintendence of the work was found to be 
In^yoitd the power of most of the «.\>liectors 
by wliom ft was undertaken. The iiauve tion to determine the rates and even the 
surveyors beinc: thus to a considerable de^i^ree exact amount which the ryot was to pay, 
left to themselves, had full scope for the per- and bound him by an en»'ag'ement to dis- 
pi-dratioii of mal-practices, wiiioh no vigilance charge this sum punctually every year, 
of su|)ervisioii could have entirely prevented, the results have in most cases soon prov- 
Fraiids ill the mensuration and classiticatiou ed unfortunate. The zemindar impati- 
of lands, and in the rates of rent imposed on ent of the trammels by which the collector 
the various soils must have been continual, has attempted to confine him and deprive 
and as it was the interest of few save an oc- him of the power, or it may be the 
casional and casual informer to point them • ri^ht, to make his own bargain with the 
out to the collectors, they must have ceiie* ' cultivator, has desisted from sh'^wiiig him 
rally escaped detection. The native officers ! that degree of rude consideration which self- 
ciuployed on this <lifficn]t duty must also have interest previously prompted ; has foi borne 
been in many cases incompetent to form a to make those advances which calamities 
correct judgment as to the capabilities of and even ordinary contingencies render nc- 
the sevt;ral soils, even if they were honest in cc^!sary, and has not failed to exorcise the 
their intentions. Those defects and dangers of right, with which the collector has armed him 
the system could never be neutralized even ' to demand, year by year, from his tenant that 
by the experience and knowledge of the fixed sum which the latter has by the suggea- 
ablest European revenue officers. The sys- tion, and perhaps solicitati<M), of the same 
lematic methods sometimes adopted by tlie functionary, bound himself to make good 
latter to test the results obtained by their na- irrespectively of the seasons. Thus is the 
tive subordinates were often such as t«» load simple yet eftectual link hy which mutual 
their framers into st-rious errois. Tlie osti- interest bail boni^tl together the landlord and 
males of the rentals of villa 4 :es founded on his cultivator, rent asunder by an unfortunate 
calculations of their produce^ which in the though well meant iiitorfercnce, and a bijne 
absence of all confidonce in village records, of contention in tlie shape ot a polta sub- 
and the arbitrary rates proposed by Anieoiis, stitnted in its place. 

were taken by some officers of einiueiico as Besides all thes-^ evils and inconveniences, 
the basis of their assessments, have been in the great length to which proceeilings con- 
many instances proved by di.sastrous experi- ducted according to Reiiulalion VI 1. of 1822, 
dice to be exaggerated. In other instances and the instructions by which it was follow- 
Uipy h»?e probnblv falkii short of tU.* truUi; “l». "’ere found in pi Bctico to extend, and 
but it is only where tlie estimation has been very slow prepress which had been made 
excessive that the error was likely to become I**' ® period of ton years, owing to all these 
known, the impossibility of a continuance causes, and also to the occupation of the 
of payment beinir speedily afiparent. 'l o collectors in other duties, concurred in de- 
these positive defects and dantterous tenden- mand'ng » reform in the system, 
cirs of the system of Regulation VII. of steps by which this w..8 eftected, 

1824, there arc other inconveniences and ‘''cy .»"'?*'• be sketched from docu- 

faults to be eddetl. i;bc enquiries authorized ">«•»» generally known, it would exceed con- 
into the Mtire scale of iiitereate in the land bmite to detail. It will be sufficient 

must hayohad the hurtful effect of disturbing ^ describe the result which it is uoderstood 
the security arising from possession and pre- has been at length arrived at. 
seription, in the case at least of the c1h$.« The operation of the scientific survey 
qL ^ighU termed us xernmi^ry. The under the superintendence of able and ex- 

the qiiMmn of the; lights of the perienced Ettrofieaii officers had been pro- 
iufeiior cuUivators, had the iutemrence gone ceeding in some of tiie north western dis-^ 


no futther than enquiry nnri registry, might 
perhaps have been protliictivc uf good, by 
impressing on the minds of ilioir landlords 
the anxiety of (he Government to protect the 
I »wer classes from exaction, and might have 
had the effect, w hen viewed in connexion with 
the regular march of the law, of producing 
a change for (he better in their treatment, at 
lea'll in those states wdiere the moderation of 
the assessment gave no colour to the zemin- 
dar’s plea of necessity as an excuse for rack- 
renting. But when the collectors arbitrarily 
nroceeded under the sanction of the Hegula- 
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Meta uia^er the did isyatem ; but latterly they 
have been extended by mn increase in the 
number and strengtii of the parties^ and con** 
ducted » under more watchful euperintendeiice, 
with greater vigour and efTect. The accurate 
and trust-worthy measurements of this sur- 
rey, and the specification afforded by it of 
the extent of cultivated arable ahd barren 
land ill each village^ now uiliversally form 
the basis of assessment. The native revenue 
officers then succeed • and perforin their part. 
Having been furnished by the professional 
surveyors with a register of the fieli^p com- 
posing the cultivated area of the moiizai they 
record the distribution of the lands^ the 
names of the occupants of each field and the 
amount of rent paid by them, as stated by 
the parties concerned. This part of the 
process, however, being regarded as immate- 
rial to the determination of the revenue, and 
being chiefly intended as a record of the 
rights and engagements existing at the time 
of settlement, is frequently left undone un- ! 
til the collector has decided the amount of 
the Government demand. The principles 
upon which it is now understood that the ' 
collectors are to proceed are the following. | 
The whole of a pergunnah or other simi- 
lar territorial tract having been prepared as ^ 
above, the collector refers to its past fiscal 
history, to the amount of revenue which lias 
been from time to time imposed upon it, the 
ease or difficulty with which generally or in 
particular instances i\^ demand has been 
realized, the fact of the rarity or frequency 
of the alienation of landed property, ana 
other circumstances indicative of the general 
condition of the people ; he ascertains, by 
inspection, the prevailing character of the 
soil, or the proportions of the various species 
of land and crops, the facilities j/irhich exist 
for irrigation, and the extent which it is 
in use in the pergunnah with the existence 
or absence of other natenraif or artificial ad- 
vantages, and by a consideration of all these 
circumstances, viewed in connexion, a judi- 
cious offii^ir will find little difficulty in 
determining the proper amount of die ap- 
greg^te assessment which should be imposed 
on the eniire trad under (mtlfemenlV He 
next proceeds,, with a statemeiit in a conve- 
nient tabular form in his hand,; exhibiting 
the entire area of each m<Miiiain,^e per- 
gunnah, the extent of its arable Tai^, atid 
of that actually under tillage, to|[f^r ifiih 
the amount of its present revenue,, tted of iJie 
average rate per acre at which that revenue 
falls on the whole area, on the whole calU 
turable and the whole cultivated lands res - 1 
appofUon on each village ita 
aggregate pergunnah assess^! 


jmeiit previously fixed bv the neakin already, 
described. Here a principle which is far 
from being recondite or far-fetched, but which 
would seem iiiitii very recently to have es- 
caped the observation of the revenue offi** 
cers, (at least as far as its practical applica-^ 
tion is concerned,) comes with good effect 
into play. It is obvious that the lands of a 
neirgunnah must for the most part, be simi- 
lar in soil and circumstances, the rate of as- 
sessment should therefore, generally speaking, 
be egual. And if any concurrence of cir- 
I Camstances should certainly indicate what is 
a /air amount of revenue to demand from 
any particular mouza or mouzas included in 
such a tract, the revenue, taken from the re- 
maining estates to be equitable must approxi- 
mate to this standard. The equal distribu- 
tion of the revenue thus becomes a simple 

f irocess; instances of very heavy or very 
ight assessment can be at once corrected ; 
and those peculiar cases in which variations 
may be JuUt and necessary, will be not ob- 
scurely shewn either by a reference to the 
average rUtes of the revenue previously 
assessed on those particular estates and to the 
effects which their imposition has produced, 
or to other facts which intelligent enquiry 
will discover. Any mouza ihay be an ex- 
ception to the general fertility or sterility of 
the tract of which it fcrms a part, or the 
extent of another estate and the rank or 
position of the proprietor may, perhaps, ren- 
der its management more expensive: — these 
and a multitude of other circumstances — 
which must in each case be specially shewn 
in order to justify a deviatidn from the pre- 
valent rate of the revenue— -will in fairness 
be allowed to exercise tlieir legitimate influ- 
ence on its distribution. 

The advantages of the system of assess- 
ment, of which the above is an imperfect 
sketch, are manifest. It secures, as certainly 
.as the nature 6f the case will permit, the 
.equalization of the public burthens, an object 
which though professedly and really aimed 
at by Kegulntion VI I of 1822, — as its 
preamble explicitly sets forth — that law was 
u^rly unfitted to effect. The separate as- 
certainment aUd classification of tne soils of 
each mouza and the separate valuation' of 
its produce, wb|Ch whatever may have been 
Ibe intention of the enligbtenw framer of 
tile law Whs undoubtedly file course which 
eibjuiries insfituteid under its sanction, 
tically took, were arbitrary anW iinBnm!il 
cases of assessment. And if it aX firm light 
seeih morn reasonable to judgs^ of thih pro-» 
dhctivenessofdn estate the 

records of itsvmst rents,' £Uuto fuvthor oon- 
tideratioh will hheW ibW iW probity of the 
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interested parties in, by such ^ process, ex* 
posed to R severity of temptation wliicli none 
but an Aristides cnnld resist; and it will ap- 
pear wonderful Unit experience was needed 
to coijviiice us that zemindars or iht-ir slaves 
the piitwarrles do not scruple liahitiially to 
falsify those village records which are to he 
produced before tho rolleotors. As the 
equalization wliich it has hecii shewn will be 
enected in the land revenue by the new 
system under Uegnlation IX of 1833 does 
not necessavily involve moderation in the 
rate, it being possible that the equality might 
as well be one of grievous weight as of light 
pressure, a word or two on this head may 
be necessary : it is generally knowu tliiit 
there is at least one instance, that of Buiidle- 


kund, which has taught the Oovernmeht the 
wholesome lesson of the disastrous eflects of 
over assessment; other illustrations of the 
same tnitli are not unknown to those whom 
they concern. These bitter yet salutary re* 
suits of experience, combined with the sen* 
timents of leniency wliich are understood to 
I influence the fiscal measures of the powers 
i that be,” afford ample security that justice 
will he done to' the coniitry, by the imposi* 
tion of a revenue moderate^ as well as uni* 
form in its pressure, and by the grant of 
leases pf such a duration as will stimulate 
the possessors of land hi improve their pro- 
perties to the utmost hy the hope of a long 
and undisturbed enjoyment of their enhanced 
resources. — Cateitjpore Examiner^ 


THE OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM INDIA. 


Dr. James Burnes, uho was one of the 

! passengers in tlie Hugh Lindsay steamer 
rom Bombay, in letters to his friends, ex- 
tracts of wliich are given in iv. Scotch paper,**^ 
has furnished an account of the voyage and 
journey, from whence we extract some of the 
most luaterial circumstances. 

The steamer sailed on the 1st February, 
under the command of Captain Wilson with 
an agreeable party of passengers.t She car- 
ried tliirteeii days’ supply of coal ; her ave 


to Mocha. The decline of this celebrated 
city, owing chiefly to the imbecile and dis- 
solute character of the Iinan of Senna, was 
marked by the absence of ships from its 
harbour; an American trader and two 
Egyptian men-of-war were all that were seen 
ill the roads. The city itself was in the pos- 
session of a body of wild Bedouin Arabs» 
who had seized and sacked it some days be- 
fore. Tlie streets were a spectacle of deso- 
lation, most of the inhabitants having fled 


rage sailing wd^ not more than six knots an j the desert, and noting being exposed for 
hour, vaiyiiig from four and a-hidf to eight, Isale in the bazaars. The rude Arab chief, 
although the weathtr was fine. From Cnpe 1 however, who h^d established himself as go- 
Fartash, wliich whs descriwl on the 9tb, verimr, received our countrymen very civilly, 
the steamer skirted the Arabian shore, along' Rarly on the 18th the steamer resumed 
a gloomy and thinly-peopled coast. Oii the i voyage, and continued to propel against 
11th she took in a supply of coals atMaculia, I ^ constant •^gale till the evening of the 22d, 
a paltry tow’ll of dirty hovels, overlooked by j when off though she could not enter 


barren mountains of greni luiglit, and inha- [that harboiii^ill next nioriiiitg, in conse- 
bited by 1,080 or 1,500 half nuked savages,;^**®”®® dangerous coral reefs. The 

most of whom were armed with swords, streets, markets, and numerous coffee-houses 
daggers, and shields. On visiting the Sliekli i Jedda were found lull of troops, — the 
or governor anti his son, whom they found h®u4 T*®*^*^® 

seated on a mat in ihe corner of a wretched, of th6 army of Hedjez destined for 

apartment, during the interview, some ne- } sub^tt^ation of Southern Arabia, being 
groes among the attendants wefe offered them : then within a few miles of it. The soldiers 


i^prsale by persons in the room. 


were armed and disciplined in the French 


res- 

or 


^ . ... f fashion ; but were far inferior in every r( 

Owing to rejo cmgs for of , There were efght 

the /Zaifiazaan, the coals could not be got on I r i- ^ 

lioi^nl ^1 the 18th, when the Ihffk " . S montn 

weight wicho^ood on tile 18th Lteiwd lii | “y' 


Syghnr, end Go^ttlo Witaip put back fhelElftf.^Joseph'Wolir. who preached 

fpurlMT.'wmthe Bible (n hia hand 
qf the c^f entrances^ to a crowd ol 


• Th« JIfonCrMe Acvlfm. 
t see p. 146 , At. lutell, ac. 


last 
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200, camposed principally of armed soldiers, 
who oifered him no indignity. The Euriipean 
Tisitors were most courteously received by 
Suleiman Aiia, the governor : they walked 
without molestation throutch the IVfcdiii:i 
gate, lo inspect tlie tomb of Eve, and the* 
cantonment of the troops; and no objoetion 
was made (except l)y some idle children, who 
threw a few stones at them) to their re-enter- 
ing the Mecca irate at sunset, so as to witness 
the departure of the pilgrims which Mr. B. 
describes us a most interesting s(>ectaclc. 
That day's caravan ( for one leaves Jedda 
every evening for Mecca) consisted ol*200 or 
300 camels, which carried the aged ami in- 
hriu amongst the pilgrims, inost of whoni, 
however str<»de boldly forward, bare-footed 
and bare-headed. Amongst them were se- 
veral Persian and Hifidostan Mussulmans; 
and there were some who, fnmi their counte- 
nances, must have met at this spot from the 
confines of China and Tartary, and the west 
coast of Africa. ' 

On the 2oth the Hugh Lindsay proceeded 
on her voyage, and again encountered an al- 
most continual tempest to Cosseir. The 
decks W(Te constantly wet, and the paddle 
boxes broken by the force of the sea, which 
was so heavy, that her speed nt one time 
was reduced to two or three miles an hour. 
Late on the evening of the 2Bth, the land of 
Egypt was visible at a ^distance, and at 4 
o'clock on the 1st of March, she anchored at 
Cosseir ; from whence, after landing some 
passengers for Thebes, she again sailed on 
the 2d, and run a distance of 2G0 miles, over 
smooth water, in about thirty-nine hours. 
Early on the 3d she entered the Straits of 
Jiibal, and dropped anchor on the morning 
of the 4tli in Suez roads. The fiugh Lind- 
say had now compkted her voyage, ^nd 
though struggling for nearl|i|| 1^000 miles 
amidst the dangers of the Rea See, against 
a stroncf adverse gale and heavy waves, had 
run 3,242 miles in 011 days, Including stop- 
pages, which amounted to G|. She is, how- 
ever, described as a vessel unsuited for long 
passages; and, in addition ^ the extra 
weight of coals, was eiTcumli^red with tvyo 
heavy engines of eighty horse power to a 
tonnage of little more t^n 400.- 

Suez and Cpsseir are miserable towns, 
composed , chiefly of clay built fitbunbs, and 
alpipst entirely dependent oil ^(he 
wfeo through them for Meoht;' The 
Cave^isk Bentinck^ an English ship* having 
carrieii 500 or 600 of these wanderers 
former, . a few days before the steamer 
a mliid . looked (iaiticiilarly desolate. The 
.OC^^ossgir, howevpr, were full ofl 


well-dressed Mahotnedans of all nations ; 
and the number of vessels in its imrtehowed 
it to be a place of considerabh' resOrt, tbornghi 
it can never be a populous town, as it boO- 
tains iiu water except wliut is sold in the 
bazaars, and wliidi is brought from the banks 
of the Nile, 125 miles across the dt sert. At 
Suez, the water is so bitter as t > be scarcely 
driukable. Outlie 5tli of March, the pas- 
sengers disembarked from the sti^amer, and 
after taking a slight repast in a room which 
had been occupied by Buoiiupartc, about 
2 o’clock commenced their journey across 
the Isthmus of Suez to Cairo, ^75 miles. 
Captain Wilson and two of the oifieers of 
the Hugh Lindsay having resolved to ac- 
coniipaiiy them. The caravan consisted of 
twelve gentlemen mounted on dromedaries, 
attended by Arab guides, and followed hy 
thirty or forty camels, carrying tlic^ wiit*»r, 
baggage, tents, and requisite supplies. This 
journey was accomplished in four days, and 
was attended with few of t)ie usual discoin- 
forbi, as the party had furnished themselves 
with most of tho comforts and even luxuries 
of life, in respect to provisions. One had 
brought London soups and Scotch salmon : 
another produced a ham and longues; a 
third, French 5etii7/c, champagne, claret, 
Fowls, mutton, and bread were in profusion; 
and, in fact, there was an abundance of every 
thing except water, which some of the party 
had neglected to bring in bottles from Bom- 
bay, and a quart of which was considered 
more valuable than wine before the journey 
was over. On the Hth they met the poor 
Deyof Algiers, who 'with his harem and 
attendants wasP proceeding to Mecca; and 
by 1 o'clock they entered one of the stu- 
pendous Saracen gates of Cairo, having in 
the course of a short half hour made a tran- 
sition from a silent wilderness into the heart 
of a mighty metropoln, swarming with hu- 
man beings, and filled with interesting 
objects. 

They remained at Cairo five days, inspect- 
ing tiie curiosities in the city and its neighs 
b^purhood, and were presented lo the Pacdig, 
who though tile war in Yemen appeared .to 
be his favourite topic, declared his intention 
of making a rail-road across the isthmus of 
Suez, for which purpose English engineers 
are already engaged in surveys. On the ISth 
Br. Burnea and some the party embark- 
ed^ at Bopl^c, on the Nile, entered . 
8|ehmoudip)l jcanal, and arrived it 
aedjia, fyhii^ pn the 20t1? he Je||^ 

Rev. « 

riyed on t|i« 4th A|»rif*JiD4 iip io 

:the for tweat3i; 4il^ 



jotrBVBY vfwm India. 


Tlia foHawittg 4«iatb< wkich kaf>e be«fi 
lraii»millecl t# 118 by anolher the tra?el* 
im, witt be aeefat to tho8e who coatem- 
plate the overland journey, 

Jfceqnired by a party of three travellers (the 
Moaleottvenientnunber), proceeding from In- 
dia to Europe via Cossier, Tliebes^ and Alex- 
andria, for the Egyptian part of the journey. 

j%aiiM^i9o/Arrr.— Four hundred and fifty, 
of whioh about eighty eacli may be, exclu- 
sive of interpreter’s pay, considered ample i 
for the Egyptian part of the trip to Europe } 
the rest of travellers’ funds by letter of credit 
on London or good bills on ditto. In Egypt 
the etcbange on London is in traveller’s fa* 
▼ottr generally. 

fHterpreter. — One to net also as servant ;• 
and, as much of their future comfort iiij 
Egypt depends on him, the party cannot be 
too particular in selecting a proper and well 
qualified person; usual pay of such a person 
from 900 to 600 rupees. 

Tea. — ^Three montiis’ supply (or more than 
may be calculated on as necessary), as it 
should run short it caanol'be replaced. 
<SlKyaf;.-*Ona month’s. 
df^ee.^To be laid in at Mocha, or any 
other port in the Red, Sea. 

Shfirrif or dozen; each 

bottle of this and oilier liquors to be sepa- 
rately packet in straw or coir. 

Brandy. -Two dozen ; a most acceptable 
present to camel and boat-men. 

Water in ftotffe#.— Two dozen, Well pack- 
ed. 


Water in hegn , — A conple of small kegs 
for sfTvants and cooking, which are to be 
well-looked after, to prevint camel-men 
from helping themselves. 

Hermetically Mealed Bouilli or Ox- tail 
Soup . — One doxen canisters ; this is the 
best, most portable, and quickest prepared 
food for the desert. Two canisters with 
bread form an abundant meal for three per- 
S'>ii8, jind almost supersede the necessity of 
any other food. 

TabUSaltn Pepper^ ilf«srafcr,^C.— Enough 
for one ikioiUn. ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

. Cawdefr.— The same. ^ 

t^nteen.—A shlhti, one, «oiitaioiii| all re- 
quisite apparatus (&t hTfeemul and dinner- 
table, and which oujd^t tO hdqteefiy of pew- 
ter M other metdf‘ V ^ 


preMnt 




>riipoiing oti the 
tin good 



paifticutarty' of 

'!foo«^. to'^ote biifgtiij^ m ea-'| 




Coakiny snuill assovtiuc^ 

tiielndisg kettle, pestle and mortar, Sbe^ 

Cimp TaMs.-^One. 

Oamp CAair#.^Three. 

With nails, hammers, gimlet, twine, sail- 
makers’ needle, brass or pefvter basin and 
^ewer, flint and steel. 

I Besides the above in common, each tra- 
veller should provide himself with pistols, 
umbrella, green gauze veil or goggles to 
ward oft* the heat and glare, plenty of warm- 
clothing, including blankets and cloak, a 
Mirzapoor rug or carpet, about three dozen 
shirts, with corresponding stock of stocking, 
towels, soap, &c. and t^lding, which with 
liis sea cot placed^ on a pair of trunks at 
night, will serve him to sleep on ; or stiH 
Hbetter a common stout but narrow ebarpoy 
or camp bed, well clamped with iron at the 
comers, and with posts and thick curtains 
will supercede the necessity of any tent in 
the desert, and will also be useful on the 
Nile, more particularly if provided with mus- 
quito curtains. 

A tent is not necessary, as it is never re- 
quired, at least from November to March, 
except at night, when as there is no chance 
of rain, it may well be dispensed with ; and 
at ^ny rate, the agent at Cosseir will supply 
one for a trifling gratuity. 

Before starting from Cosseir, a siifflcient 
supply of bread, butter, eggs, charcoal "and 
fire-wood for four days ought to be laid in, 
and a milch goat (with a cradle to place it on 
the camel,) with food for it, will also be a, 
very gratetol addition to the travellers’ com^ 
(pris. Previous to leaving Cosseir, or rather. 
India, one box ought to be exclusively set 
apart for the four days’ consumption of such 
liquors and other supplies as may be requir- 
ed in the desert ; fpr unless things are ea- 
sily come at, and. want of attendants 

will prevent ^eir being at ajl available. 
This and a similar caution in regard to. 
.clothes and, dressing apparatus will greatly 
Itend to lessen the incoiiveniences of travel* 
iling across ihedctort , 

In regard to tl^e^ mode of conveyanoe 
I aci^, deolde^lly tlie easiest is sitting ofi the 
mattrass, placed over a pair of buUpck 
trunks, on the back, of a, camel,, which may 
be varied occasionally by riding a donkey. 

l^itfa exception of' the first day, when it 
is usual to start about noon or shortly after, 
in qfderto make a short march to the Beer 
ifitffkz or English well; the best plan is to 
|<et up about daytbfeakk and after taking a 
mp of tea or coA^, , while the camels am. 
oadinx, moveqn til} a well (of which ihsm 
ure fpirf with l^rackiA wafer in the d!^ ^ ' 

^ a fck shelter, ^i|om the sun^, 
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#{0i towiftnh mid-day : when abofot 8a kdiir’s 
halt H made to breakfast aad tefreiAr men 
and cattle ; then mount and (irncoed k^ain 
till son-set, when arran^meats are made for 
dinner and passing the night, at which mak- 
ing the camel -men keep alternate watch and 
fire off occasional shots to deter thieves are 
not the least reqitisite. In this way the de- 
sert may be pasaed witli but slight fatigue in 
about forty-four hours’ actual travelling. 

Altlioiigh Thebes is about equi-distant 
with Kenne (or Ghenneh) from Cosseir, it is 
most advisable to proceed, in the fin]jl in 
stance, to the latter place, where alone ar- 
rangements can be made for future progress. 
At Kenne a kanja or boat for proceeding 
up to Thebes and thence to Cairo, ought to 
be hired for from 400 to 600 piastres ; but 
it is exceedingly difScuU to procure that or 
any thing else for less than double the pro- 
per price, more particularly if any impati^ 
ence to get on is betrayed. The boat be- 
fore starting ought to be sunk, and that com- 
pletely under water for several hours, to 
kill vermin, and the travellers should super- 
intend this operation themselves, as also 
smoking her well afterwards, for with every 
precaution,, it Is scarcely fmssible to prevent 
annoyance from huge and other vermin. A ! 
Kenne, foul linen can be washed, and a day 
of the time which will be taken np by these 
arrangements, may be occupied in viewing 
the magnificent ruins of Difndera, which a)re 
aboul an hour’s ride on doiikeya from the 
op^site side of the Nile. I 

^ The Spanish doUar ia worth from 15 to 18 
piastm in; Egypt. The hire erf a camel for 
the trip from Cosseir to Kenne, from 8 to 12 
piastcea and fo abundance, though firobably, 
on first landing, tbs authori ties will intimate 
that there is not one procurable. 

On reaching tbo banks of ilm Nile, sup- 
[dies of milk, butter^ eggs, form, Ac, will 
he found in profasion, and the wafor of the 
NUe ia oonsidened peiiba|ia the finest in the 
workl. At Coino there ia. a tolerable hoteU. 
kept by an Italigii^ whh wbom.ar preaiousbar- 


gain must be made. About a doHfl^ iM A*^ha1f 
prr cfAem for bed and board we pidd'a^iicaril 

It is unnecessary to enlarge oW Ommt 
of the Egyptian part of the expeditiiiifiV cm 
the trip from Cairo to Alexandria down tlio 
Nile to the canal (where a change ol boata 
is necessiry,) cannot be atteniM witls any 
difiSbithy. 

At Alexandria opporttnHties of proceed^ 
liig tb IVfalta or Marsieilles ore almost of dai- 
ly occurrence. From personal experience, 
the traveller Is recommended to select the 
'former to perform his twenty days’ quaran- 
Itine in, as* the aceommodatfons afforded at 
'the Lazaretto there are excellent, and a 
;well-supplied table from Beverly^s, at a mo- 
derate charge', with the perusal of English 
pipers and new publications. Also niwing 
about in the harbour will make the first half 
of the time pass off merrily enough, while it 
must be acknowledged that the latter part 
would be found exceedingly irksome. Some 
of these weary hours were passed in drawing 
up what is now offered for publication in the 
Asiatic JmmuiU Atid which it is hoped may 
prove acceptable to such of the writer’s fellow 
exiles as may contemplate following his tracks 

In conclusion, it may be stated, from Mal^ 
ta he proceeded through Sicily to Naples; 
thence to Rome, Florence, Milan, across the 
magnificent road of the Spiiijoii to-^Zuriob^ 
down the Rhine to Rotterdan and^ London^ 

The Italian part of the trip was performed 
in the best and most exiiensive mode ; that 
is, the party of three purchased a carriage at 
Naples and posted to Zurich, where they 
^|mrted with the carriage. From Zurich. they 
went by the Diligsnce to Garlsrnho, near to 
which they embarked on the Rhine, and 
finished the rest of the journey to London 
on steamers. 

The whole expense of this journey to 
London from. Bombay, including Rs. J,200 
passage -money on the flugh, Liwitayf. oast, 
each, traveller^ about three hundred pound 
! sterling. 

Hadrs^ ffera/cL] 


H&Wm OS i]!riHA-4ABAReNt*ORB^ 


*Wier«-*i twsWSllMWiiHwai, ': , . ' 

'And Jaialf aaislfpoia,. V' f, 

And ma lone l^ted Sofifs . * 

lu Ibe Lm| toon o* Ktrcsfddn. " / 

Ih g^nfiral we know m apufsli. 
town, of the tountry we live in as the nhove 
grotnque dnacription gires os of my, «ih; 
gudii biiim eating toyn of Aiicaldy •. I 
poflb^yUb.ito'eibmmenoe'al^es of sta* 
tisthaUpyknitto of towBi ai io my 


p^griaations I have visitedv «nd for ^idl 
f hope-yon wnt-be aMe'«kca«onally 'M ^ 
fo»d[.^m»'a little space ia.your joumala 
.]^begln.ny,ladu1irati9iis'wil]i the 
of,^y conseqneace' httim head of 
a ijptiintry well knoitn as situated u. tile 
bott^ of lower rangp of Sesfallh hOk. 
between ilie*^,^ers G«a|es IhS Jiimaa to 
tIttirjuBctioa at AUahabad, and known to 
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moBi mdiwoB the Derm of Moeaii likely to be haed^ dowa to posterity inr^tfms 

Tl|e leriFiii^'^'Saiiiara iiniissiiining place: afe neither pucka 

witlMg^gO t of its suburbs round the gratis or Gmatliian pilUm» And yet lye see it 
8huh«it)'*jgvrilA4^^ eatensivo and daily eovered and HU street filled wUh mer- 

popak^dliiriek lnriaerl^ by Tih chandize quite a triodiph dfor your famoua 

KIhms end Ohol^^^ (the aecr Delhi Gunge^ a lesson lo some df our great 

muAk bat Jl will not trouble your Qien« tliat^ trade in this country oaa iOidy 

readeip wMi a disquisition on matters irre- flourish wlien it is left to itselC uuhamtuered 
leeraat tv the subject 1 bate taken in hand, by restrictions, wliicli ilKuirit they appear, 
but pmteed immediately to ilte description trital to. Europeans yet efl^tnally delmr 
of the town which' is ritualed on tlie west timid natites from entering into it with 
bank of the Pondhoo naidee, one of the nii- energy.. 

nefow streams wbkh take thew risa from The trade of Saharanpore is considoraMe 
the ^tom of the MU. 'Fhe Pondhoo joite i„ comparison to other towns of ite siae. The 
thefiumoU n^e a litUe Mow the town;. -hill .fetes send down mst quantities of 
tbie stream 18 alw a mere hill torrent, and which are so much used all orer 

fluife into the Hindun river about 8 miles aM lake back grain and sum. ReJ 

fairer south, a little below the bridge fined sugar Is bduer and cheaper at Saharun*^ 
buitt over the Hinduii on the Me^udi. jmy other city 1 know up here, 

road. The town originally apfMBTa to have which I attribnto to the plentiful auiFfresh 
beM • long. "«M»w atreete from which s„p,,|iesof the vegetable used in lefiniiig, 
othera have diverged as the place incre^ wliich is produced in great qimntitter in the 
^ in Mze; t^ principd ehopa are in p„ndhoo nudee and is called jniigar by 
this street, and from its extreme narrowness natives. 

and aithy state, particularly after a little Coai^and fine cloth U madd in great 
rain.a ^dcncein it must^ any toing but abundance, and that kind o» cotton cloth 
TSfiL?®' ‘hroufth the whole called AAasc is of the best descriiition. and 

of Delhi and ^nares, but for ^th and heat manufacture of Saharunporo well known 
have seeB nothing to equal this. The principal a|j over these parts. There are also » iiiiinher 
etreete, narrow as they w, have a ^tter or dyers and chintz-makers, blacksmiths and 
common aewer in tlmmid.llo. which not being carpenters under their several branchea, 
properiy drained offfiila up the whole street superior to what we generally find in this 
in rainy weather.^ apd some of the streets are country » ” 

in the rune inapuwble exchpt for an ele- Previous to the Goorkha war aconsidcrable 

phant. The populatiOT'of the town and su- force was stationed berei. Saharanpore was 
Durbe may bo. esUtohlcd at 25,000 rouls, or formerly remarkably healthy and reckoned 
Iw wM of making a epnip^n a littte M ^he Montpelierfof India, but about 10 years 
than Paneeput; ^ inhaoitants are propabiy jj |,eg,n to get unhealthy, and the insa- 
half of them htusBulmdbs and half ffindoos, fobrity of the climate, particularly west of 
The rmncipsl suhutfo is on tte east bank of the Pondhoo, has continued to increase so 
the Pondhoo called Kuthill Gunge, the com- fearfully that the situation the inhabitants 
munication m.over a fmM bridge in bad re- find thei|ise||»B. in, has at Ihng^ roused them 
pair; at thM]|KM|a^rai8' a hoibath esta- to action. The Pondhoo nudee is filled 
tfaihHnnjt |j|i| h|e .&^ gendemen eometimes wiUi vegcMiIe'droiShicfi of the most rank 
a ln|l^ on to the eaet we paes kiiid.Md ftoquenRy daring the rains it over* 

Oarilen and come to Nuwab flows its hanks, beartog deposits of vegetable 
Ghpge’inr. the ^rnee. *1^ Nowaub Ah-, and othe| matter \.fh ,s^uce malaria in a 
mud iChlMi'.,|«Biam’nere, ^t in small sto^ napre extensive d^flM. To this cause, and the 
aedhw Kuwnnhii^i, .is merely . anstimed; M filthy stnte pf tm. .streets and suburlw no 
yepid this we.conm to,fito'llhF£Mic^Hts,hee{n i^btflie fikliam owe the present 

^t lijto a tolefaUe *<> own .ii!|inediate 

i.^oyei^ment, suflimeotto . 

of the GoorUms in. Mfl by nfeMemm. oapable of giv- 

ttkiinMnin possee sie n nf llsilhivlpi^ tog tiie hert htumittton, I^ni the Regiments 

tort'^ftpaUed Kumim J^ahediiwe.'lft' 1$^^ itotloned heto.MhecriM n snto of money to 
end toi^w 8 Popd^.lPfidee Mep year. 

Khan’eiamilyi «t RtoM it>» ;mii‘ »• f flojae. eprpe . oiMlicg, this pipeanttoh. the 

fi aatintel(lj^Mn«Uy|^^ pq)iea|thiM|m fii^el. .appeared ameng to, 

Irish rule^ toe toe/ fiipl to ncltljr that the capr 

mzwr etdJed Moose Gani£CpiAhlii^ toB|^;wto,totoW,f#to'th« ewt .af.toAjPu- 

.Alpoto the «oUectorr.iliim4Wi*»vl>ttooto h89to yheinjlto ton)- . 
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4loutyi^ which is tolerably healthy. 
The ctvM‘ Station communicates wkb the 
town meie a very fine bruise on the Duatola 
nudee, a^KUle below wh^e it is joined by 
the Poiidlioo, Many o£ the infaabitaiits lay 
the blame of this sickness on the canals the 
ramifiimttons of wliioh^xtend on both sideii 
of 'tlie town ; but this is^aartainly^^iiot the ^^ase, 
the sickness commenced 4iiaity years before* 
the canal was ^opened) aiMl no other place 
has been siniilaily affected by the canal. 

The inlniliKuiits being: much alarmed at the 
Mate of ihfi city from sickness, ever^ fami- 
ly liavitiir suffered severely,, a meeting* was 
lately held, and about 2,000 rupees were at 
once subscribed for the purposes of effecting 
a general cleansing of the A uaeaiti^ stable. 
This object has no doubt been bcought about 
by the worthy Mag^istrate, who has always 
'eriiiccd a wish to put matters to right, hue 
it was ufily at this present time that the 
Saiiarunporeans could be made to feci the 
necessity of their stirring to save them- 
selves ; and now it is hoped the city will 
soon be relieved from the causes which have 


so powerfully operated to prodnet fipob an 
^exteat of desolation from disease ais faai iata- 
ly been suffered ; bat moreover we befe 
here the first germ of publichustings in Ihm 
country got up by its native mhabitanln 
spontarieouflly, for the general good amt 
welfare, and I hope the hint may Im improve 
ed upon elsewhere. I am told the public 
spirit exhibited by all datsses on the occasion ^ 
was quite refreshing. The Saharunporeans 
ai:e good sul^ects, apparently much attached 
to Government, and on the best of terms 
with the civil authorities, who exert them- 
selves in every way to conciliate them. 

The low lands are all rent free excepting 
about 20 beegabs, and on some pretence in 
fermer times a land revenue of 900 rupees 
was imposed, it is said, for these 20 beegabs, 
and which continues to be exacted and paiti ; 
and if this is the case, the Government it is 
to be hoped will come forward and assist in 
the laudable endeavour of the inhabitants to 
improve the state of the town and its vicin- 
age . — Delhi Gazette^ 
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To the Ownere and Occupiers of Premises in Calcutta. 


Gentlemen ,<»It is now some months since 
1 addressed to you two letters on the subject 
of the Conservancy of Calcutta, and propo- 
sing to you the establishment of a Committee 
as an experiment in one division of the Town 
to watch over the^e affairs. Such of you as 
take any interest in such matters at all know 
that no Committee has yet been formed, and 
some perhaps wonder why it is so, and one 
or two of you conneefod With the public press, 
boldly accuse meorhayihgaban4oiied the plan. 

Gentlemen, I have net abandoiied the plan, 
and am as ready now to foster the slightest 
appearance of a^ealin tliqc&uaeasever 1 was. 

Let me recall to ytuiff i^^llection the man- 
ner which this scheme Wii lrec6|Ved; two of 
the daily papers Were amsiiiii iti^ one had but' 
cold approval for it, aha a foi ~ 
it. Amongst my aeqiiildmihi 
said ** tlie plan is vefv 
never get the people to tidce 
trouble others wholly djMfj 
and amongst the public 
not one man to come for word ana tof V I 
wiltkitd iffy best support to this prun^ 1 ex* 
hurt ydMo gd on." The Grand Jiiry wbutd 
not notiee1t,.aiid X sent circulars to a num- 
ber of people, taking; the names at randoto 
fronrw Assessment Bopks, not one-half ofj 
ever answered. 



t ' ^00 will 
^'I'pWeesary 
iva of hi 



The plan you will recollect is based, upon 
the supposition that the Inhabitants would 
willingly come forward to support it, — does 
the above narrative shew any such willing- 
ness ? — Gentlemen, I believe that if 1 
f ot a few friends to call for a public meeting 
{to enter upon and settle the plan, it would 
I have been a complete failure* In doing so 
1 should effectuaUy have abandoned the plan. 

I am thoroughly persuaded that the Town 
never will receive the improvements which it 
requires, till the great mass of the inhabitants 
are brought by degrees to understend that 
it is their iTown, and that the inconvenience 
and aunoyanecs which vex them, if beyofia 
the reach of the means and funds kt 
authorized, are things which it is 
affair to tomcdjbdr^let alone. The iimitr- 
etioe of Government to compel thd io 

provide funds for tlie executhm 
ments which they are indifferent 
my Judgment unWarraiilable. ^ ^ ^ 

It is on ibis ground that I am anxtoes to 
^tness an inteiCsl in these affairs; kind it 
only will lead to the formatton of Gommk*^ 
foeft Neither the terror of law nor ttm 
fimidoiis.Of MagM»ates will jeer dbnto r ^ ; 

y|n the oopeliision of my 
I*sbjd, ihnnicipal reforms qtliM* ahture to be 
Cffecfnai, musl be desididad^ by the people. 
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I «ertai«ly kave not fcwdi any sock de- 
mand. If i have looked ferit in tlie wrong 
quarter, or failed to take the proper meane 
to devetop it, 1 am open to correction, and 


as eeady now as ever to luiswer lim call ef|wotoit Whether tlm aet skall be put in force 


any connderable body of ^rsons who may 
„ wiek woH^to it. . « 

alatogi^totlie dimiob diosea for the 
eiKpedfltoiit, I may 1 think say that OoTcm- 
willingly grati^ jUlthoiity for sa- 
lee^eg the one that shews the greatest desire 
^to cany the arrangement into eSTect. 

It is, however, my deliberate conviction, 

f at no sufficient interest will ever be excited 
■ikiB ouestioii till Ooveroment shall so ar- 
range the funds applicable to Police pur- 
poses, that the inhabitants may know dis- 
tinctly what is the utmost amount of assist- 
ance they can expect from Government. 
This point being fixed, they should be left 
to tax themselves for every tiling else re- 
quired to be done, or if they are witling to 
submit. Government may tax them and do 
the work for them. 

, Gentlemen, 1 think this a favourable* op- 
portunity for calling your attention to an 
Act of Parliament in operation in Ireland.* 
It lays down a complete code of procoilure 
to be followed in those rising Towns which 
the prosperity of the British Islands brings 
from time to time into existence ; and 1 con- 
feto I should be glad to see the law enacted 
here, with modi&atlong siiUgd to local cir- 
enmftanqes: when once placed upcin our 
book of atatates. It would remain for any of 
the divisions of this large Town, or all of 


of £5 and upwards, iil efititlsd to’ VOtoi If 
in airear they shall not vote. 

Suclt meering, preshledat by the Mayor 
or Justices, f hall deqiiSe by a plurality of 


them, to apply for and put the law in ^1^^ Calcutta House Tax during 

mtion ; commencing probaMy with the exe- 
cttfion through tbis process of some special 
ii^orement the iobabitante mij^ht desire to 
e|fe^t, su^ ,s the construction of same great 
iiipi, newer, of foot paTenents, of iqiproved 
lighting and vatering, ipid ending, if the 
u^titiit^on wprked WisU, in the entire nia- 
paCMsmt #^11 , the enecutire arrangements 
including, of course, the 
1i^,of 6 percent. 

long, and I can onty 
avoiding the de> 

iKWiMinK. Of piwrUig. oC; whi«li^> jinl 



or 

lattcaiif a 




. , Atsuoh meetiigr^toiy iakabitlriik otoos s ed 
l^;|)^pitry ^'koMsa of - tito value 


for the purpose of raining a rate for all or any 
of the above purposnse 

The question Itoing onae Milled in the ife^ 
gative by any sneh vote^ almU ltoe be raised 
again for three years«-^ter three’ years the 
name process may be again gone thriiugb. 

If tlie raising of a rate for all or any of the 
above purposes is resolved upon by the meet- 
ing, (bey are to elect Commissioners to carry 
into effect the subsidiary details. , The Com- 
misrioners to vacate their office after three 
years, a||if to be capable of re-election. 

Persons occupying premises of a less 
amount value than £5 not liable to rates or 
competent to vote. 

Tickets of Registration to be granted. 

Commissioners to meet at a given place on 
the first Monday of every month, any house- 
holder may appear at such meeting and prefer 
any matter of complaint he may riiink proper 
concerning any thing connected with the act. 

Commissioners to appoint officers during 
pleasure, and keep b^ks of proceedings, 
to frame estimates of yearly expense, and 
impose rates according to a scale, the high- 
est a shilling in the pound, except an ex- 
traordinary assessment be agreed upon at an 
extraordinary general meeting. 

Then follow detailed Conservancy mfes 
to be put in force by Cdmornsiofiere. 

Annexed is a view of the receipts and ex- 


the year 18d3-94«— I have Ihe honor, Ac. 

D. McFarlak, Ck^ Magutrate. 
Calcutta, Police Office, 15th Nov., f8S4. 

P. S. In the above report I have inml«. 
vertently omitted to notice the service ren- 
dered by Baboo Dwarkenautk Takoor hi 
ibis matter. With much zeal and liberality 
he caused a Benggllee version of the original 
proposab to be prepared and circulated. 
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THK COORG CAMPAIGN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS MALE ASYLUM HERALD. 


Sir^ — In forwarding to you the accompa- 
nying sketch of the operations of the 
western auxiliary column Coorg held 
force” at so late a period^ it becomes ne- 
cessary to state the reasons which have de- 
layed it lill now. 

In G. O. G. G. 17th May, 1834, the 
Right Honorable the Governor-General 
having notified that ** the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jackson in command of 
the north-western column being under in- 
vestigation, His Lordship refrains from 
making any remarks on the operations of 
that part of the force,” the publication of 
any statement of these operations during 
such investigation would have been impro- 
per ; but ns in General Orders by His Ex- 
cellency the Commandcr-in-Chief, dated Dili 
September, it is notified that the Governor- 
General ^*has much pleasure in publishing 
his concurrence in the opinion expressed 
by the committee which sat to investigate 
the conduct of that officer” (which opinion 
was entirely in Colonel Jackson’s favour) — 
the bar to the publication of any detail of the 
operations of that column is now removed. 
Should therefore the« accompanying sketch 
be still deemed of sufficient interest, might I 
request you will be good enough to give it 
a place in your valuable columns, as from 
it 1 hope will be seen that* the western 
auxiliary column” did its duty, and though 
not favoured with praise^ is at least not un- 
deserving of it. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant. 


on the 24th of March last, where they united^ 
and Lieutenant-Colonel George Jackson as- 
sumed the command. Captain M’Cleverty^ 
U. M. 48th regiment, being Brigade- 
Major. 

Bullocks not being employed in Canara as 
carriage, and there not being time to procure 
tliem from the Mysore country, and every en- 
deavour to obtain them either through the 
civil authorities in Canara or the Commissa- 
riat at Cannanore having failed, the officers 
of the 40tli regiment were obliged, with the 
exception of a very few bullocks purchased 
in the lines of the regiment, to employ 
bearers and coolies at great expense to carry 
their tents and baggage, which was reduced 
as much as possible. 

The column halted at Coomlah from the 
25th to the 28th of March, during which time 
the Commissariat, which was also obliged to 
employ coolies to a great extent instead of 
bullocks, procured grain, ; and every en- 
deavour was made to establish camp bazaars 
independent of the Commissariat that the 
latter might be enabled to carry on their sup- 
plies of grain untouched for as great a length 
of time as possible. This through the assis- 
tance of Mr, Maltby, Assistant Collector, 
who was at Coomlah to superintend the ar- 
rangement of the supplies, and who spared no 
personal trouble, *was accomplished by a na- 
tive undertaking to supply the camp with the 
common necessaries of life. While halted at 
Coomlah 1 jemadar, 2 havildars, 2 naiques, 
1 bugler and 34 privates, instead of 50 as or- 
dered, joined the force. 


One of the W. A. C. C. F. F. 
October 10, 1834. 

Sketch of the operatione of the western 
auxUkuy column of the Coorg field 
/orce, under the command of lAeutenauU 
; CofoiieI GBouoE Jackson. 

The W. A. C. of the Coorg field force, 
dbnsfsttM' of 150 men of H. M/48th regi-, 
meui iBtidf 'the head^quarters of thf» 
Tegimeni N. I, 406 strong, haviiiig t>eeh 
ordered to be formed at Coomlah, these 
parties ibarched respectively from Cannanore 
and* j^ahgdore so as to reach that place 


On the 29th of March the column moved 
right in front at 3 A. M. without drums or 
other signals that the enemy, who were 
known to be at a fortified place called Baila- 
cottah about six miles distance, might not be 
aware of our march towards them ; the light 
company of the 40th under Captain Rawlins 
in aiivance, followed by the Sappers and Mi- 
ners and the column, the detachmlent of H. 
M^. 48th leading, followed by the 40th re- 
giment — the gualrds of both forming 

the rear guar^ ^he road from Coomlah is 
over very rocky ground, in most places rough 
but in many completely broken into deep 
IslefMi, oattSNtg much impe^|||Mt the 
[vmioe of the column. ^ Abmi day-Iigfi a 
[ phitiet of the enemy was seen under a large 
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tree, of w|iohi three or foi^ were taken prison- 
ers but no firin(^1took placW After advancing 
further along a very indifferent road for about 
miles Bailacottah became visible, when a 
b^y of the Ojaemy libder Aiea^r on horse- 
back who.i^meii, to hato^^onpe out to re- 
eonnoilre oiur nnotiona^ were seen retiring to- 
wards it. The fortilicatioiis oonsistod of a| 
Stone wi^l) breast high on the crest of a rocky 
hill^ with a gate in the middle ; the lett 
of the WBrll joined a .precipitous hilt which 
was unassailable, and the right rested on an- 
other rocky hill which could be ascended, 
but from its steepness and roughness with 
difficulty ; the road leading up to the gate 
was ill a hollow betwixt these two flanking 
hills ; in the rear of this wall at some dis- 
tance, but concealed by jungle, was a stock- 
ade with a gate in the centre ; its left rest- 
ing on a rocky and wooded ridge and its 
right extending towards a ravine running 
into the jungle^ 


The stone -wall above-mentioned was lined 
with armed men and the column prepared forj 
the attack. Captain Campbell and Lieute- 
nant Smith with a party of H. M. 4Bth re- 
giment and two companies of the 40th under 
Captain Noble and Lieutenant Cannan mov- 
ed into the hollow to force the gate in the 
centre of the wall, while the remainder of 
the force under Colonel Jackson closed up 
and mounted the face of the rocky hill to the 
right of the wall to turn the enemy’s right 
flank. So soon as the enemy perceived the 
&ead of the column oucflanking them, they 
tilled a parley, on which the column paused, 
when that part of the enemy, to the right uf 
the gate« moved off to their right and rear 
tp^n^ards the fnmt of our column as if they 
ibtended to give in and join our party, they | 
moved on and were closely followed by the | 


column. The party with Captain Cump- 
beil, seeing thp right flank turned, charged 
the gate wimn those having the left of the 
wall ran, part of them across towards the 
head of irnof cplumn to join those already 
there,r and' under the same impression that 
the former party bad ^ven in. they were al- 
lowed to do so yrilbbiit molestation, white 
retreated ^hrpu^ the Jungle betwixt 
^ " 4^ Cgptem Camp- 

Tt jMwiy iben moved on f^wjaids the 
W rovdl, e0^ 

‘ j- J" 


a T« ’ 

fame' point 
;|M«bed th, nM 



tomma me 
'« eneniy bad 

ir:^;:B#ilaiiiuh, 


Illy opehM k lllfii 

, which from being 'iked fob b4|b 
liMnage ; the column retiif nbd the fire 


and immediately advsnced when the stocks 
ade was taken possession of, the Coorgs 
flying with piecipitation into the ravines ahd 
fastnesses where they could not be followed,' 
leaving the ground etrewed with arms, ac« 
coutrements and rice, , . v 

Lieutenant Smith who was ~ with : Captain 
Cambairs party which arrived first, at the 
stockade, had at its entrance a personal en« 
counter with one of the Coorg sirdars, which 
ended in the former giving the latter a severe 
sword cut in the neck. 

m 

The column halted for some time about a 
couple of hundred yards beyond the stcwk- 
ade, to reconnoitre in front, and to give time 
to destro/imfficient of the stockade to let 
the elephants with the Buropean. tents pass, 
and for the baggage to be got into order 
again as the bearers and coolies had thrown 
down their loads on the firing commencing, 
but were prevented from making their escape 
by the nature of the country and the rear 
guard. 


The column moved on about three miles 
further through a very difficult and hilly road, 
tl^e country affording many favorable points 
for the enemy to occupy for the purpose of 
stopping our progress, but which they neglect- 
ed to do. \Ve encamped on a table land in 
an excellent position, being free from jungle 
and having no hills near enough to cause 
trouble, although the enemy might have given 
us some at the watering place. This day’s 
march was reckoned by the route furnished 
to be 9 miles, 2*furlongs and 110 yards be- 
yuiid Coooilah but appeared considerably 
more. 


The column halted on the 30th and 31st 
of March for the purpose of compietiiig our 
bazaars, drc. when the fxtal mistake of having 
bearers and Coolies for the baggage began to 
manifest itself by ibeir desertion in consider- 
able numbers, causing much anxiety regard- 
ing our future progress and consequent suc- 
cess. The Mangalore bearers and coolies in 
particular deserted^ and their places were 
supplied by others ffom Coomfah, who jti like 
manner took the first CppbrtunUy ol^^plng 
away. Oh the morning of the 31st, €!^(>taia 
Noble, 40th regiment, ahd Caj^tafn Mc(31e- 
verty, Brigade-Majbi^, proceeded in kdvahce 
to f recohnoiife, acC^^pt^ by the' light 
ooinpatiy of tlm toijh hnder Oaptiaa ^ 
the luformatioii^ f^lyed sttd the ifc^t4 fur- 
p«#lag%itb lha rial ihke 


iiished not 

coui^uy.’. 

r 
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thf» top uf a Iiiii which was aban- 

doned. 

^ On the 1st of April the column moved oiF 
right in front at 4 p. m. preceded one hour 
previously by the Sappers 4nd M timers ^and 
50 rank and hie of the 40th regiment under 
Captain Noble for the purpose of destroying 
the abandoned stockade. No opposition was 
made to the advance of this day» but the road 
was steep and rugged in many places. The 
encamping ground at a place called liourika, 
about miles from the last ground, was a 
small confined spot completely comrnanded 
by jungly .hills. The detachment of M.M. 
48th was encamped to the front and right of 
the 4f)lli on ground separated from the latter 
by a deep ditch and acclivity; this was iin- 
uviiidable as no other place of encampment 
could be found within several miles. About 
I of a mile in advance of this ground was 
the above mentioned stockade, well situated 
on a high hill ; it was composed of trunks of 
trees from 10 to 14 feet high, placed upright 
ill the ground close to each other, merely 
leaving small loop holes to lire through, the 
whole being bound to and fastened with 
stakes behind. It was a formidable defence, 
but could have been turned though not with- 
out considerable loss on the part of the 8s- 
sailaiits; the gateway and a space sufficient 
for the passage of the elephants were cut 
down by the Sappers and Miners. 

On this day several of the inhabitants of the 
country made their appearance in apparenlly 
a pacific manner, but no indication of inha- 
bitants in general. Every protection was 
given to their houses and fields near our en- 
camping ground to shew to them that we 
wished not to treat them as enemies. 

Ensign Johnstone, 6Ist regiment N. I , 
arrived at this encamping ground to act as 
Quarter Master to the 40th regiment in the 
^ room of Lieutenant Caiman, who had left 
for the purpose of proceeding to Europe on 
sick oertilicate. 

3tl, 4prtl--*-’The column moved of right in 
front at 4; A. M. through a most difficult road, 
being a snooession of ascents and descents and 
over ^tpllgin general jungly but near the road 
, in many pidees densely to and intersected 
wkh ravinea. A^tiut miles beyond the 
stockade above inentioued isa small rockv 
^ tajlifle Ijand surrounded by hills, beyond ythich 
ft^ai^t^two wiles isa deepuass lint^ on 
each |ki4e Vith dense jungle, thrmigh wfaiiohr 
^ aiiiit ^ohg the edge of the hills 
V wiij4t^ exposing those upon it to cross, fires Jh 
many' places; and about one mile beypiiil 
piece of ground, with a stonb 


and mud wall across the centre of jt, having 
an opening in the middle ; deep raVines oov« 
ered with jungle flank the whole of this flat 
ground. 

The column moved on about four milOi 
further through a country comparatively opeil^ 
to a piece of encamping ground near a place 
called Eshwarmungul or Mudanoor, which 
was surrounded by hills, but the junule Oa 
them was generally low; water was only 
procurable at one spot, and would have re« 
quired a covering party if the enemy had 
taken advantage of their ground. The co- 
lumn was not molested during this mu rch, al- 
though the country afforded many excelleut 
positions for offensive operations. 

At this encamping ground the potail of the 
village of Padampollie, about three miles to 
our left and rear, which is in the extreme 
confines of the Company’s territory, came 
into camp. At this place also the first in- 
formation was received of a formidable stock- 
ade about five miles in our front on the road 
we were to move by, and that a reinforce- 
ment had joined it the day before from Up- 
per Coorg. 

During the last two days constant deser- 
tions took place amongst the bearers and 
coolies, causing much inconvenience, a very 
few bullocks had in the meantime been pro- 
cured from amongst those which bad brought 
up bazaar articles. 

3d April. — A parly under the command 
of Captain Noble, 40th, consisting of 40 
men of 1^^ M. 48th regiment with Lieute- 
nant Smith, tlie grenadier company of the 
40th regiment completed to 80 men and 
40 men of the light company, accompanied 
by Brigade Major M’Clevrty, and Ensign 
Johnstone, 51st regiment as Interpreter, 
left camp about 6 a. m. to reconnoitre the 
road and stockade at Kolathugay, said to be 
in front, while a detail of fl. M. 48th and 
the other half of the light company of the 
40th proceeded on a road to our right for a 
similar purpose. The latter returned in about 
two hours ; but about 10 a. M. a heavy firing 
was beard in front in the direction of the for- 
mer party. A detail of H. M. 48th under 
Captain Campbell, with Lieutenant Tidy, 
and a company of the 40th under Ensign 
Latour were ordered off to favour their re- 
treat as the firing obviously was appfoaehing 
the camp, while a small party of uie 40lh, 
iipder. Captain Wright of t|»at ooir|» was 
peered to follow and take iid a : posUioh as 
l^a .reserve for the whole to &)1 mck upon, 
degree several woui^lefi men made their 
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appearance and then tfae^iginal par|y quite 
eabausted and coasiderably reduced la iium- 
bera. 

The reconnoitring partyi had advanced to 
about 100 yards of the stockade when it 
baited, being, under coTer .from any fire 
- which niiglit be opened from it, while the 
reconnoitring officers went forward to a tree 
about 30 or 40 paces from the stockade when 
a full view of the gate was afforded. Tiie , 
stockade was found to be of the most formi- 
dable description, and in the opinion of those 
who saw it, it would have been scarcely pos- 
sible to have taken it with a force so small 
and armed as the W. A. C.; the road up to 
it was lined on both sides with dense jungle, 
along which the party had been allowed to 
proceed unmolested till the object of recoii- | 
Doitring being accomplished, it was faced j 
about for the purpose of returning to camp, 
when a heavy discharge of fire-arms fiom an 
invisible foe took place, which killed several 
of the European soldiers at once. Ensign 
Johnstone was twice wounded and then cut 
down. The party moved on steadily towards 
the camp, engaged hotly on both flanks and 
tear until they were met by the supporting 
party under Captain Campbell which, al- 
lowing the reconnoitring party to pass to 
their rear, advanced to the top of a rising 
ground over which the road led, when they 
found a body of the enemy exposed on the 
other side, following up the returning party, 
but ignorant of thq approach of the advan- 
cing one, which poured a volley amongst 
diem, doing considerable execution and 
driving them back for a^time^ Captain 
Campbell’s party then retired towards the 
camp warmly engaged with the enemy, till 
they came within about a mile of the camp, 
where the road passed along the edge of a 
na^ow strip of a cultivated ground, which 
was bounded on the opposite side by a high 
bill covered with thick jungle at the bottom 
but thinner towards the top, a high bill with 
thiil jungle skirted the other side of the road, 
and a low isolated bill closed in the cultivated 
ground towards tfa^ camp, blowing a passage 
on either aide hut commanding both. The 
Cooirgs pushed the ibick jungle on 

Uiefppposite side of the fields apparently 
tke view of either getting possassioo of 

the 

Caispbeirs party wetf^ march, 
iag OTv of postiisg through tiie opeifiug 
round It had tl^ ^<^7 

MJes still fired iiMiw: ligfct 

; i the ijei3 • 

^|Sgplain Wrigbl Idtksi pWd 
^ the remainder of it flanked tile ! 



opening at the bottom of it towards which 
I the Coorgs were pushing. This occupation 
! of the bill was no sooner observed by the 
enemy than they withdrew from the jungly 
bottom of the hill beyond the fields and part 
ascended to line its top. This relieved tite 
retiring party which proceeded into camp, 
and the Coorgs after exchanging allots with 
the party of the reserve on the top of the 
hill ceased their exertions, and the reserve 
was shortly afterwards withdrawn by orders 
from camp. 

The number of killed and wounded on this 
occasion was — * 

Killed, H. M. 48th regiment 1 sergc'^t 
and 8 privates; wounded, 1 lieutenant and 7 
privates — total 17. Rilled 40th regiment 
N. 1., 1 ensign, 2 havildars, 1 naique, 1 
bugler, and 16 privates ; wounded, 1 havil- 
dar and 28 privates, total 60. — Grand total 
67. 

During the day arrangements were made 
for the safety of the camp, in case of an attack 
at night, by bringing the stores, commissariat 
supplies and sick into the centre, and the 
Sappers and Miners were employed making 
iitters of jungle wood for the conveyance of 
the wounded, the 40th regiment having only 
10 doolies, while there were 29 wound- 
ed to be conveyed. Towards evening it wss 
found that 77 coolies belonging to the com* 
missariat department had deserted (21 having 
done so the day before) and out of 65 dooly 
bearers furnished to the 40th regiment only 
17 remained, and these were Madras bearers, 
chiefly procured from the detachments of the 
2d regiment on relieving those of the 40tb, 
the rest, Mangalore men, having fled ; the 
whole of the bazaar- men who supplied the ba* 
zaars of the camp also deserted, thereby com- 
pletely paralyzing the operations of the co- 
lumn, for altnougb even the stockade in front 
had been forced, which with guns could have 
been done, or even without guns miaht have 
perhaps been so with the sacrifice of a great 
part of the men, yet the impossibility, with 
the now crippled means, of bringing up and 
ensuring a supply of provisions nr of carrying 
off our wound^ who would be materif^ in- 
creased as we advanced, would aldile have 
prevented any attempt to push further into 
such a country ; tiie informuiion afforded roj* 
guiding which was (band s6 lucorret^, whilo 
(be <'olumn was not ^Utrong enough to have 
advanced and left a sufficient guard to have 
protected woui^ed had they been left tq 
campi^ ^ A eoniifieiabte'auaibef 
velvaais and most of Itieir coolies also d^rt4i 
edlliis4ay^ - ■■■’> ^ 
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^ In Ihn ntening about sunset an alarm was 
gimifAltat the enemy was advancing^ which 
fumed to be a false one, and the requisite ar- 
mofemefiti haring been made by postleg a 
party of H. M/s 48tb, with a company of the 
40th to the right, the same to the front, e 
company of the 40th to the left, and one to 
the rear, the whole^ with those left in camp, 
lay on their arms all night. 

6th April.T^Xijformation haying, been re- 
ceived that large bodies of the Coqrgs had 
passed during the night to our front on the 
Cdomlah roi^ with the view of attacking 
us, for vfhich the road betwixt our en- 
camping ground and Bailacottah afforded 
every opportunity. Colonel Jackson, wish- 
ing to avoid further and unnecessary loss 
of life^ moved in the same formation as 
before, across the country towards Cas- 
sergode through a range of lower hills 
than those further in the interior and which 
were abo comparatively bare of jungle, 
therebjr affording, should the enemy be able 
to put ia upon us, less shelter to, and bring- 
ing us more upon a par with them. About 
four miles from our encamping ground the 
road was found to be impassable from a nul- 
lah which was dammed across for the irriga- 
tion of the fields. A detention here of about 

hour took place until the Sappers and 
Miners had cut the dam down to allow the 
water to decrease sufficiently for the force to 
pass over ; this being accomplished it pro- 
ceeded and arrived at Cassergode about 
6 V. M. The road this day was excessively 
bad, tadeed in several places So much so as 
not to deserve die name of a road ; but with 
exception of one or two places, the enemy 
could not have availed himself of the ground, 
and from these he could have been speedily 
driven. One of the privates of H. M. 48tli 
who had been wounded on the 5th died on 
the road and was buried on the arrival at 
Cassergode. 

Thus the Wm C. C. F. F. made good 
its retfeat, surmutided by the enemy, desert- 
ed by its^foliowurs, assistance by the 

Company’s villagers, and^ beating the enemy 
at e^ljf poiiit when < they attacked it. No 
men cdhld do more^the psftteniee sdth wliioh 
both die Europeans and natives bore the 
privations to which they Were exposed was 
most praise-worthy^ and the kindly foeltng 
which existed l)€twixt the two was most ex^ 
emplary. Caste and prejudice seemed lobe 
put glide, and the Europeans and sepoys ; 
mingled tbgether as if they were of the same; 
natioil and same regiment, mutually regret- 
ting thby bad not an opportunity of1 


mejednH their enemy on falt^'igtom^^^^ 
they* might avenge the murder of ttidir %bui>d| 
ed comrades. ^ '‘W 

7th April. — Halted to re-organize^ 
force by procuring fresh carriage, &c. 'Tw 
> wounded of H. M. 48ih were sent by sea^ io 
Cannanore and those of the 40th to Mangl^- ' 
lore ; the greater part of the medicines a^ 
all the surgical instruments having been I^t 
on the 5th by the desertion of the coolies^ 
&c. This evening the flag of truce from th^ 
Coorg Rqjah. made its appearance in the 
camp, instead of reaching it on the 4th, 
which it might have done, and thereby saved 
the necessity of the force retiring further 
than Padampollie. 

8t]i April. — Halted at Cassergode. 6th 
April. — Marched to Coomlali where theforcC 
was ordered t(» halt till further orders. On 
the 11th fever began to shew itself amongst 
the detachment of H. M. 48th, which on the 
12th had increased to such a height that 22 
men went into hospital. 

On the 22d April the Sappers and Miners 
marched for Beliarypett to Join the 9ih re- 
giment Native Infantry under Lieuteuant- 
ColonelJames which had come down ljbe 
ghauts from Upper Coorg, and on the 28tli, in 
conformity with orders received, the W. A. C* 
C. F. Force was broken up and the detach- 
ment H. M. 48th marched to Cannanore and 
the 40th regiment to Mangalore ; the former 
giving the latter three cheers on parting in 
token of the good feeling which had through- 
out existed betwixt them, thus completing 
the service of Aiat column in the Coorg 
campaign, which though only denominated 
an auxiliary column and the last warned 
for service, (the first information received 
by the 40th regiment being only on the Pth 
of March, while it had to recall detachments 
from the distance of 180 miles), yet was 
the first and the last in action, having com- 
menced its operations on the 29th of March, 
three days previous to any of the other c6^ 
lumns, which enatRed a most disproportionate 
force *to be Concentrated to oppose them. 
This force from information since received, 
of the correctness of which there is no rea- 
son to doubt, amounted to upwards of 800 
Coorgs, regular fighting men, from above 
the ghauts under the commend of a De* 
wan, father-io-Iaw of the Bqjan, upwat(le 
of 1,000 Shoolia Coorgs^ the best soldiers 
below the ghauts, and 1,400 aitekt^^iihhbi- 
lanti of LWer Coovg, all 
laatited to ^ the use Of ^ ^bdin| Oblrged 
to^ serve ^as feudal esiltiix, ^a > force streuig 
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ctnough in such a country tQ ba^e annihila,ie|d 
io small an iuTadingcolumu/ - 


The mere withdrawal of the 300 men front 
Upper Coorg and preventing the Shooliah 
nma from proceeding above the ghauts by 
giving them sufficient employment below 
was of uaei as it relieved the columns in 
that direction of that number of opponents ; 
and had the W. C. C. been furnished with 
guns^ there cannot be .the least doubt but it 
Would also have performed the part laid 
down for it as well as the others, the moral 
effect of guns being such on the inhabitants 
of Coorg that before marching from Goomlah 
it was understood to be the common talk of 
the Coorg people, that if the W. C. C. brought 
ghns they would not fight, but that if it did 
not, they would, and the same was^ repeated 
during the march by such inhabitants as 
were seen, and on the morning of the 3d of 
Jlpril, when the reconnoitring party were on 
their way, they fell in with an old man, an 
inhabitant of the country, wiio on being 
questioned concerning the stockade at Rolii* 
thugay, described it as very strong, saying 
** there are plenty of men, but if you had a 
gUti they would not remain there had the 
column had guns, it would have enabled it 
to have cleared the jungles with them instead 
of only opposing the fire of muskets against 
that of matchlocks, which carry nearly 
double the distance and consequently whose 
shots told where ouris would be thrown away ; 
.besides the presence of guns would have 
instilled so much confidence into the minds of 
the followers that probably the desertions 
Would have been but few in comparison to 
what took place and the* efficiency of the 
fprci teen left unimpaired. 


On the breaking up of the column the fol- 
lowing order was issued by Colonel Jackson, 
to whim sufficient praise cannot be given for 
hie patience and ability in obtaining infor- 
mation ill the heart of an enemy’s country, 
without a map (none being procurable) and 
wilHt iM^i^^Jiasistance but that afforded by e 
cemnit^ii.fjjpe 0 fi« who fortpiately was an in- 
telligent mail for one in lii| situation, the 
information regarding the country previous- 
ly received having been fdiind incorrect, 
for the judicious retreat he made^ 
phn» of the (Jloorgs, 
by ip^^ading; them regarding the road 

-9^ < 

car- 

all aie« 9 , 9 l. of 

Mpocjally tlie ^|ro« Tfry 

,■ ....... ..... ' 


Genial Order Zteul. Colonel ^ Jaob^^ 

Camp Coomlah, April, 1834. 

** On the occasion of the breaking up of 
the brigade Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson of* 
fers his best thanks to Captain Willtas com^ 
tnanding the detachment of H. M. 48th re^ 
Igimentand second in command with the forces 
cind to Captain Wright comniianding the 40th 
N*. 1. for their zealous and steady support 
and assistance in the execution of his orders 
upon all occasions during the late service. 
The Lieutenant- Colonel desires likewise to 
lionvey to the officers of both corps his sense 
of their zealous and officer-like conduct,. al- 
so to the non-commissioned and privates for 
their general steadiness and soldier-like bear- 
ing, especially to those of H. M. 48ih, 
whose examples on the 3d and 5th merit his 
highest praise. 

** Referring to the operations of the re- 
connoitring party on the 3d, Lieutenanb^Co- 
lonel Jackson cannot refrain from particular- 
ly noticing the high sense he entertains of 
the soldier-like conduct of Captain Noble 
who commanded that party and Captain 
M’Cleverty who accompanied It, and cotssi* 
ders his acknowledgments justly due to these 
officers notwithstanding the unfortunate re- 
sult of the service on which they were em- 
ployed. The activity and bravery of Lieu- 
tenant Smith commanding the detail of U. 
|M. 48th regiment, as reported by Captain 
Noble on the above occasion, merit particu- 
lar notice. 

** To the memory of an unfortunate com- 
rade, Ensign Johnston, the Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel takes a melancholy pleasure in paying 
the tribute due to courage and high character, 
for both of which be was eminently distin- 
guished. 

Independently of the occasion which 
has already been alluded to regarding the 
services of Captain M’Cleverty, Major of 
Brigade, Lieuienant-Colohel Jackson deshrets 
that officer to accept his unqualified acknew- 
tedgments and thanks not only for the unre- 
I mitting attention to every part of hiaofficial 
duty, but for the and assistance ho has 
affierdedin every respect whale acting under 
his orders. 

.By order, ' 

I (Signed) a; M’ClrveEty, 

.■' / At',', . <■> i : f 

i *V ' ^ ' 1 . . 
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PBRSONA PRAMATIS. 


Dominus Bataviennt, Ptntiacvs, Bombeiensis, 

Scene. — A hattdiom^ dtnta^ room* Wine^ decanters, glasses, ^c, a good fire blazing 

on the hearth. 


Dofn , — Pray allow me to ask Mr. Ptsit- 
tacua why you come out to these parts of the 
world. 

. Ptsit. — To lay up money and lay down 
the law. 

JDom, — Very good— objects praise- worthy 
both, and for the former piirpoine it cannot be 
denied that no further knowledge is requi- 
site, with an income like yours, than will 
enable you to make a safe remittance ; but 
with respect to the latter, do you not think 
Itiat some little acquaintance with the peo- 
ple for whom we are to legislate — some 
flight knowledge of their laws as they are — 
of their habits, manners, customs, preju- 
dices, even superstitions and mode of wor- 
ship, would not be found disadvantageous to 
tjieir future law-giver. For my own indivi- 
dual part, I have been some twenty years 
off and on, trying to qualify myself after my 
manner in the knowledge gbove specified, 
and trying my hand at Uw tinkering, and I 
am not altogether satisfied that I am master 
of the business yet. 

Ptsit, — 1 think it will not be considered 
either vain or presumptuous for one who 
conquered or acquired, for conquest and ac- 
quisition, according to Blackstone, are one 
and the same, or perhaps 1 should more fitly 
say mastered the Italian language in the 
short period of six weeks to assert that in 
six weeks can master the whole of Hin- 
doo and JMusselman Law. Pythagoras — 

Bomb, — P — n Pythagoras. — Begging 
your patdon. 

— You need not beg Ay pardon, he 
Igna/riend. or acquaintance^ of mine, nor can 
X imagine tha$ Ptsittacus can esteem . him 
other than an imbecile, seeing that ha , came 
to these realms to imbibe a knowledge of 
mao, laws and customs, at an age at which 
epm^ to teach it. 

may be rather a pedantic ob- 
lieirtalidh to iay thatin every kind of know-* 


ledge discimus docentes ; and to speak more 
accurately I came out to this country with 
the complex object of saving money and of 
gaining money — of law making and of law 
learning — of laying it down and picking it 
up, and indeed what method can be more 
effectually adapted both for the acquisition 
of a Solon’s knowledge, and the promulga- 
tion of a perfect code, than the happy op- 
portunity afforded here of trying the effect 
of every kind and variety of law, regula- 
tion and enactment that imagination can 
suggest . 

Dom , — Allow me to ask have you already 
turned your attention to the future legisla* 
tion of these dominions. 

Ptsit, — I have already dedicated a very 
serious portion of time and labour thereto, 
the result of which I will to-morrow submit 
to your examination. In the meantime I 
may intimate that I have drawn up a table 
for the classification of future enactments, 
which will comprise: 1st. Laws immutable, 
irrevocable, permanent and irreversible. 2d. 
Laws tentative, experimental — experimenta 
in corpore vili. 3d. Laws of Janus or am- 
biguous, uncertain, double-faced laws, capa- 
ble, if one mode of construction don’t answer, 
of receiving, onappeal, a different interpreta- 
tion. 

Dom, — I had been led to suppose Ptsit. 
that the great baguty of a law was its cer'*- 
tainty. • 

Your is to consUer that ip 

I the enactment of laws there are two parties 
I to be considered — the law makers and the 
law-obeyers. A wise legislator like a wise 
general will therefore so dispose of his forces 
that he expose not himself*- upon whose saAt^ 
ty the sucom of the expedition, and conee- 

J uehtlr the safety of the whole' eirmy "ihust 
spend-^to vnoeoessaiy m 

ikilful legisintor, kno#ing^ikMlt:ii smt in tlie 
compass of human natuie to enact a perfect 
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code, will ever aim at that which will pro- 
duce the same effect as far as he is concern- 
ed, that is to say, he will enact such laws as 
if they be found to work ill under one inter- 
pretation, will leave room for him to turn 
round iip*on the Judge, and reprehend him 
for a mistake in judgment, whilst at the same 
time he passes a declaratory enactment, giv- 
ing the other interpretation. This is the ori- 
gin and source of that glorious uncertainty 
which has raised England to its present pitch 
of greatness. 

Ihm. — Why, Mr.* Ptsittacus, I always 
was given to understand that you were a re- 
former in its most extended sense, a wliig at 
least of the most liberal views, and surely 
these sentiments of yours do not correspond 
with the principles of wiiiggery. 

Ptsit , — It is always advantageous for 
those who are to labour in the same work to 
look as much as possible the same way. 1 
shall therefore explain as candidly as possible 
my notions regarding party. In order to do 
this, a familiar illustration may perhaps serve 
much better than an elaborate defiiiition. 1 
recollect an gentleman, of good’ 

iA9fiAfe, one of the old school who used gene- 
rally to dress in a blue coat and red waist- 
coat, kept an excellent table, a good pack 
of hounds, and all the usual appendages of a 
country squire. This gentleman had three 
sons, the eldest whose name was John, he 
brought up from his very childhood to hard 
labour. He was from morning till night toil- 
ing and sweating, ptoughing and harrowing, 
now in the smithy looking over the black- 
smiths, now in the factory among the cot- 
ton spinners, and in a ^ord, he got no 
rest till a hard day’s work was done, and 
then went to sleep upon a crust or at 
best a pot of porter, and bread and cheese. 
He kept his old father, however, in good and 
flourishing condition, and he did not care for 
the labour. After some years the old gentle- 
man had two other youngsters by different 
wives (sonie slanderous people would have 
it by keM mistresses) whose names were Tom 
and William, smart clever chaps, very much 
alike in their general charactefs, though their 

C r old father thought them quite different 
li in complexion and disposition. As 
these two youngsters grew up, they each fan- 
cied they could manage the old man's estate 
much better than he could himself, and were 
constantly urging him to entrust all his af- 
fairs in ehar^ to one or other of them, 
'leased out of bis at last consented 

and made Tom his manager and steward. 
<Will did not at alt like this ; so what does 
but go to John, who' was a great, 
hrawney fellowi of prodigious strength— » 


had be known how to use it*-and cries 
** brother,” — {that was the first time he 
had ever called him brother) — “ brother 
ou work very hard and get very 
ard fare ; I really feel cominisseration for 
you; what do you think, there’s father has 
put Tom over «r, (he never said nr before 
to poor John in all his life) and Tom 
swears he’ll make you work twice as hard 
and eat twice as little as you do now : listen 
to me. If you will come to father and take 
my part, and threaten to knock Tom down 
if he don’t get out and let me into the stew- 
ard’s place. I’ll take care you shall have 
your pot of beer every day . of your life as 
you ought, for you work very hard for it.” 

That is true,” said John, and on these 
conditions John doubled his fist, and a 
devil of a fist it was, and the very sight of 
it, together with the reasonableness of John’s 
demand, operated so strongly upon the old 
man and upon Tom and his rascally friends, 
that he took to his heels, and Will took 
possession of the steward’s room. After a 
little time, however, Willis. it ni5^ 

d^§S^hy*^o M&ke nipT H large demand from 
the upholsterer, on account of some hang- 
ings furnished upon occasion of a wedding 
iif the family, began to nibble at John's 
beef and porter himself, and though he 
softened matters down as well as he could, 
John bore it very surlily, and Tom one 
day watching his opportunity took him 
aside and said ** brother John, — {he never 
called John brother before in his life) — 
whnt do you think that rascal William 
is about 1 yo|^ know he accused me of 
spending the rent and profits of the estate 
upon iny cast off mistresses. Do you 
know : I can prove it, he now wants to re- 
duce you to small beer for that very purpose 
himself.” ** Does he,” cried John, '‘by 
jingo— > why he’s ten times worse than you, 
the — what shall I do ?” — " why,” cries Tom, 
“ if you will only double that fist of yours — I 
never remarked before what a fist you have 
brother — go with me to father and 'Fom and 
tell them that he must get out and I get in 
again, I will take care you shall have your 
regular allowance, which is but just and 
right, seeing that you work very hard for 
it.” " That iatrue,’^ said John, and forth- 
with he went and acted in respect to Tom as 
he had before done to Will. This kind of 
mtfhoeuvre had been repeated so often that 
when I left England, 1 called Tom and Will 
together, for I have an interest in the family, 
and gave them my parting advice in these 
words — '' Tom and Will, I observed your 
brother John the oAer day scratchintf. his 
head, and X ant exceedingly mistakm If lie 
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lias began to find out a inaKer^ 

siirpriaiiig we have been so 
lortgAb^' to’ keep him in the dark about. 
B 4 ^s fittber slow of appr^ension, but de- 
it, if like John Kemble lie is stow 
M taking a joke, when he doeB fiticl out 
brhat very serious jokes you have both been 
off upon him so longj be* will be^ not 
tinlikely to gWe you both such a thumph as 
will disqhftliiy you from taking your seats 
tiipoti kuy Other pfacO thah the stool of repen- 
terice fur the rest of yoiir days : a whig and 
a tQry we know aTQ ideniieal, and Jike a 
Sphil’ttyn thief, have bat one crime— to be 
fdiittd 'uat— and as I very much fear brother 
Jdhu'has hit it at last, I’m off to-morrow/^ 

, r* . 

*• Ha, ha, ha ! but see we have 

despatches— let us see what news abroad. 

jSkter servant with a paequet of letters^ 

Ptsit . — I find by the public journals that 
tlie venerable bishop is absent from Calcutta 
hponyn eastern visitation, by which 1 shall 
he ii/prived of the unction of his blessing 
,m^ arrival ; he goes [ see on board the 
Mit'etprize^ steamer, it is said by the express 
desire of a party, for whom I have a veyy 
great respect (looking complimeiitarily.) 

Humph. 

— (aside.) Now is that humph I 
wonder meant for my compliment or the mat- 
ter of the steamer ? (aloud.) It is perfectly 
111 hccpifig with the dignity and importance 
of Ua^ordshlp’s mission, that the best steam- 
er shpuld be put in requisition upon such an 
occasion. 

Ztont. — Humph. 

Puit , — The noiotion of the paddle wheels, 
the hissing of the boiler and the smoking of 
the chiipney, are altogether admirably adapt- 
ed to the composition of homilies and pious 
discours^s^ 

Dorn.— Humph. 

revolution of the first will 
sug^|t;;^ O^cuberant imagination of the 
pious orc^ot, % thousand slliisions to the 
chg^f find yarialioos of ^ human fortune, 

' ' ' " ^ ^ ' 



the refsisting medium of the 'wtflei‘^^«lay be 
likened to difficulties in the way of llfb 
pagatiun of faith, the boiling cauldroAtl^ 
sulphurious fumes will furnish iroages^^j^lf^ 
culated to awaken the slumbering siiinet^ 
whnt a pity it is. there were no steam6r4S^& 
St. Paul’s day. - 

cur bishop make as many Christ 
iians.with the aid of steam, as St. Paul inadf 
without it, 1 shall think he has preached 
very effectually. 

Bomb .- — Do you think that at all probable? 
If he does he will well deserve a salute firom 
the Fort upon his return. 

Dom, — He shall have the salute whether 
he does or no. 

Bomb. — Tt strikes me, however, and 1 
speak in all humility — it strike s me that ther^ 
is something nut quite congruous and con- 
sistent in the saluting a missionary of peace, 
of charily, and of life, in the thunders of the 
engines of war, the instruments of destruc- 
tion and implements of death. I question 
whether St^ Paul would have approved a 
discharge of Catapuitse or Ballistae upon his 
landing at any given port. I rather tfiiiik 
that hkd some :tealous proselyte in authority 
ordered ID blows of the aries, or battering- 
ram against the city wail, in celebration of 
his arrival, he would have reprehended such 
method of doing him honor as utterly incom- 
patible with his mission.^ 

Bom. — I am no casuist in these matters, 
but for my own part though I am no mission- 
ary 1 would rather avoid these explosions. 
It is however a matter of taste. 

Bomb.^l observe some strictures upon the 
expensiveness of this trip thus performed in 
a steamer. If I may be allowed to give an 
opinion, I should say that the man who esn 
censure expense on such an occasion, deserves 
to be blown away in a great gun. But the 
folly of the fellow neutralises bis own ni^l|- 
ment ; he talks among other items qf ; 

** insurance” — now what captain or,qviriief 
would ever \hiok of throwing; 
money by insuring the vesfMsI that cgirifd g 
bishop — ptid 


' SaknUuAit, ■ MaOntenk,^ MS^i] 
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And liiAiitaatdfjr 4!sniinected with 
the object of our present meeting. 

Bomb . — Homo sum Mr. f tsittacus and 
Man Whether Qirgashite or Coorgh is my 
proper s^dy. 

Horn. — I question much whether they 
would thank us at the Aula Plumbea, though 
we settled the matter beyond dispute, un- 
less at the same time we could shew that a 
Coorgh oould pay as good a tribute as a 
Qirgashite. The gold of that land is 
good” : will form the most interesting point 
^ resemblance between the two peoples that 
we can furnish in our despatches. Our bu- 
siness is the ways and means. Think of that 
gentlemen, and abandon all idle and use- 
less discussion. 

. Bomb.—Jdlel 

Mt'fes.— D— ned idle. The only question 
we have to look to is, how to raise the wind. 
We must make a little fuss about law mend< 
ing and legislating, but our proper function 
iaf getting in the cash. It were useless among 
intnigioes to miiice the matter. This country 
is like an Irish estate, our masters are the 
absentees and we are the middle men — and 
we all know a middleman’s duty, eh ! 

Omnes.^All — all. 

Ptsit’^Aa we are all \tnanimoiis as to the 
chief end of our mission, let Us give our earn- 
est thoughts to the means, that is, the ques- 
tion versate manu versate diunia 

— ^-and let me tell you that we mnst exert 
^tirselves, for just before I left England a 
Circumstance occurred in thp Aulk Plumbed 
wkich excited a wonderful sensation, and is 
likely not to be forgotten. 

; ^ Omfies. — Aye, what was it. 

PtsiL-^lt was upon a day dedicated to 
the open discussion of subjects connected 
with oriental literature, more especially as 
regards the leuming which treats of fiscal and 
iinaucial matters and the art of saving* 1 
was premnt myself and was listening to an 
harangue from the curale- spokesman, the 
whole hall— ^and the hall «vaa full-^was 
prrapt in deep attention-rirthe speaker paused 
when lo! a voice other than tliat of the ^a- 
Ipb—ei thrilling, sharp, sonorons/ penetrating, 
supefauiiiural voice, was heard to utter forth 
in mmunis which the deaf might hear, and 
made the roof and rafters rina-— 

•'H - > ■ ' 

S ail start frQni mMtIf with looks of 
exclaim<^olip tim ctej^fs-Hub 


Pm^r*-^Aye, elip^ Iho clippers was the 
sottii«U*-it yet rings in my ears^T->aiid well 
might it make an iinpression on mei '^forl 
had that very morning received o^cial i^ti* 
matidn of my apf^ointment* ' 

Bom . — (After a glass of wine.) "That 
sound have I heard in my dfeams— ^p the 
clippers ! well Mr. Plsittaous^(de8ponding- 

•y-) 

Ptsit . — But this was not all — for on the 
instant the sound of, as it were innumerable 
fighting men, an army in short, was heard 
repeating clip the clippers;” then came a 
sound like that of 100 millions of turband 
men shouting aloud kulip the kulipers.” It 
was awful and it went to the very bottom of 
my breeches pocket. 

Mad . — This is indeed a touching affair, 
and though it never could affect me — my re- 
muneration being far inadequate to my office, 
[ think your pockets may tremble, and your 
purse may wince Mr. Ptsittacus. 

Ptsit . — We may all tremble, for I under- 
stood on very good authority that a very 
able fellow is preparing a pamphlet at home 
to prove on incontestible proof, by figured 
statements, that had the system of saving 
commenced at the head instead of the feet, 
began at tiie great stream and ended at the 
little rilli had cut down the Leviathan in- 
stead of the fry, the Triton instead of the 
minnows, a greater saving — salva dignitite 
non obstante would have been effected than 
ever yet has been accomplished by the opera- 
tion of the cabaystic Greek word aX^ (3arra 
or the conjugation of the verb icXiTrco in all 
its moods and tenses. 

Bom . — I do not think our masters will 
allow it, provided we do all we can to clip 
every one beneath us. What has been our 
master’s maxim of late but to pay the best 
price for the best clipper and squeezer. 

Bom , — ^There is one consideration, gentle- 
men, that alarms me, but only on your ac- 
count. Suppose my master should not be 
satisfied with clipping subordinates, but con- 
stituting me clipper of clippers, should re? 
quite me on peril of being subjected to the 
same process, to adjust your pay exactly to 
your necessities and wants, or sUU . severer, 
to your meritorious claims. The great object 
that my master John had in giving mera tery 
large and unclippable salary ww^. ;tba|t i 
might havcfio nmpathy wHh ihooc the di/i- 
ping of whom f was to supertnihndi • 1 was 
a soldier and therefore might bare Byicpathie- 
^ with aaMlNfiM X was a man ahd reight 
\m^ aympiMwi with wm^ ff .l iwd Ihi4 
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poor orr«tthjeek:|o contin^encioSk Such, gen- 
tlemen^ being iihe state of the case, I am api* 

. prefaeosife on your account. 

Mad , — I don't think you'll clip me in a 
hurry. 

Dam , — Stronger wings and higher flyers 
may And their master and feel the shears. 

Mad, — ^There’s Miles, you may clip him 
as much as you please, but I am a Donitne 
as well as yourself, and 1 must be spared. 

Miles , — You could be spared very well 1 
am sure, but why the deuce am 1 to be made 
the scape goat 7 

Mad,^YV\kY^ because you are a soldier to 
be sure, and the poorer you are the better 
you’ll fight. You are not yet half poor enough 
to fight well. 

Miles , — You had better not try the ex- 
periment. 

Mad, — Poh, poh. 

JIfzZes.— Poh, poh — don't poh poh me. I 
came here to give my opinion on great ques- 
tions, not to be poh pohed. ^ 

Mad. — Your opinion on great questions ! 
If the magnitude and importance of the ques- 
tion be proportional to the depth and weight 
of tlie opinion, we great guns are 1 suppose 
assembled here to settle the vexata questio 
** Si unam halecem et dimidium pro nno 
oholo obtineas quam multas proundecim 
obolis ernes f , 

Mil , — You may be the ‘‘ first of men" in 
your own estimation, but you are the last in 
mine, and if we were in another place 1 j 
would let you know what 1 thought of you. i 

Hem.— Qentlemen, this is no place for a 
quarrel. If you intend to 8qu,abble you had 
better out. 

Mad, and Miles go out. 

Dom,—yVbpt wUl| tjie^ir bicHerings apd 
sparrings and oclt isolated situation, we get 
Inrough very little work, really gentlemen 
tfiis won't do. 

[Here two shots are heard.] 

What the deuce, have they been fighting— 
a mretty mode of sitting in council truly. 
Why, It will be said that we came>., to this 
out of way part of the world merely to 
be ftoe ffiQiiliJaterruption whilst settling opf 
affairs ^ol: shooting party in. the 

ia the wUds wpead I > i * 


Ptsi$*-^We might it is trua fCCU^y our 
time more philosophically and mora pr^i^ta- 
bly — but here is news. 

Enter a servant with letters^ 

Ptsit. — Ha, the crisis has passed — my 
friends have survived the blast — but let us 
see how have they settled the Irish Church 
question — a commission 1 humph — a commis- 
sion — why I see they avow a principle of 
interference, then why delay putting it into 
efiect ? 

Miles. — (Speaking as he enters.) That 
fellow is invulnerable. I swear my bullet 
hit him on the head ; it struck firm on the 
hard substance — the only fire he ever shew- 
ed — he's adam arCt he — 

Ptsit. — If Mr. Stanley’s doctrine hold, 
and his party get in, we shall have a vast 
accession to the clergy in this part of the 
world. 

Horn. — ^^Why so ? 

Ptsit. insists that wherever there’s 
a protestant there must be a clergyman 
maintained for him. Now the same holds as 
good ill this country as in Ireland, and every 
indigo and silk factory in the Mofussil may 
claim its clergyman. 

Dorn. — I would not recommend it but— 
(pausing,) 

Bom. — If a Catholic who is a Christian 
must pay a protestant clergy who are no 
clergy to them, surely heathens, pagans, and 
idolaters ought at least to do the same and 
to the same extent, that is, wherever there is 
a protestant indigo factor or silk grower. 

Dom. — The comparison is convincing and 
puts jtbe matter beyond dispute. 

Eusebius having entered and heard thd 
last remarks. 

Eus, — When George the 3d was applied 
tp on behalf of Dr. Dodd, the argumenl 
which convinced him that he ought to sign 
the warrant for the execution of that ua*> 
happy being was this. If X don!t ^hang 
him 1 murdered the Perreaux." This mode 
of reasoning was doubtless oomalutive to 4he 
Doctor, but how it is possible for those in 
whose bands are placed the awful respond* 
sibility of a fellow being’s existence so ,.ta 
reason, is altogether inapplicable. George > 
the ad’s argjiinebt amounts to this: If I 


dim’l cpmmit pother 
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ijpiithy of hearty ihe slept soundly 

, 11^011 his pillow ill confidooce tiiat had 
dottO and acted according to the dictates 
of oohsctefiqa ! The argument is the same, 
aa^itrOng, jnnt ■ as fallacious, and 
|iFC^ably just as effective in reference to tiie 
fMreitss^^i an be thus fianied. 

** if we Irish Christian to pay for 

a clergy >w^m^N^oes hot recognise, and do 
not aoidil^tbe pagan to pay fora 

cl^gy whom does not recognise, we com- 
nik injustice, far greater injustice indeed than 
the 8 d when .he , hanged . Doctor 
lO0iU\, because he had hanged the two Per^ 
/or the Perreaux weie Christians as 
W^ll as Doctor Dodd, and the Irish Catholic 
is^ a Christiafi, and a Hindoo is not. Now 1 
^iiist coofessf that whatever degree of laxity, 
pofal of physical, this climate may pro- 
i|ece, 1 cannot yet bring myself to concede 
gll this. . 1 think George’s logic was bad, and 
IMf. Stanley’s worse. 

— I have no doubt that George the 
10^,011 the occasion you mention acted coti- 


hftve 


I the slightest. He did 
^ , aild I am sony to say, it 
^ jj^i^^nchdty truth that he did so. 

— How, 1 pray you? 

argue not, as tp whether Dodd 
;^gii( to liavesutfered or not, but his death, 
^delertiiiued by^, such, reasoning, shews that 
^a^ther tUa"niouarch bf' good or bad, mer- 
cruel, men have .no security 
L* R^iNGa^tbe wretch ^for mercy, the 
*^St iiaan for right. * 

' *1 

i.iL'We are talking confidentially 1 
me. 



4 $X’| 5 ifi 9 **^Slrictly. but if such were not 
J! should not be here. 


. 


the 


W'byM? 

aijfiMng mind who knows 
. iljki «‘^{nib>Hcttii, but a repub- 
M My tiHieV stieast in £n|- 
iiiir edtifll’ 1 Indeed is Bng- 

Vi .t.-',-;..- . 1^,4 ; iif<. li,., 

lt^Z)k>..ybaauiUtAAMi#W«4i^ 


-W- 


. ThinkTT ^ ' nrer 

thaiji that the sun will ii^ : are mat- 

ters' of inference and ' calcul^^djli, ^d 1 can 
calculate more correctly jipoti fauUan con- 
duct than 1 can dare tp ,prf^i^|i|H9m the 
continuance of the solar system.* The mm 
and the stdrs vtill pass aWsy,'^siiid ll'^ 
not when fAat will be; but blT 
when kings and monarchs wifi pasib w#. 


1 can form a pretiy correct judgineni^^lt 
would not be very difficult to frame 
horoStope of monarchy for the next aeiitufy. 

Dom , — i should like to siee it 
hand. , . -v.Mi 

Eus . — You shall upon this -daj^ tl^lte 
In the mean time you may |rc^eivb^^^lts^% 
maxim, that as sure as ^tlie teni^^^^y 
tyranny is to produce revolution, t^e ,;t#u- 
dency of reform is to produce change ; re- 
volutions being generally the result of mad- 
ness and fury, seldom produce ^bod‘; 
changes in political govcrnnieut, befii|| 
result of deliberation, are calculat^to' Wo^^ 
improvement. The tories in onp respect are 
wiser than the whigs; they know that. the 
spirit of reform neither slumbereth nor 
sleepeih ; that it is an active, vigilant and 
persevering spirit, to which corruptiefi> can 
never say, ** thus far shalt thou go add no 
further hence with much consistency they 
strive to stifle it outright; but tlie 
thiuk that th^y^can prevent the 
has carried them into port from, 
them farther than they wished to|lo. ,/.T%y 
are mistaken, and know not what thaYlrtiffi; 
were that tide to ebb, wbiggism 
once be left upon tpe shoals a 
sorted, melancholy hulk, ap mer^, 
helpless, hopeless— swampi; tp 
Bengal Heraidu ' - < . 


• The levenitadvACRMi oTilie ether 
«r« r«vaiDs mUi US* !lpjDtiHle«i «f 
4t||»Me ,M pi the arphehle 4nraUou, of 
think that Vhen astrononiert are led I 
leat hr saisdr lo'flofidei, the lisn(» 

' ..i'* ‘ I . .v> V. . V . , 
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NOTES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

No. XLII. 

ON THE CHARACTER OP THE PEOPLE, FALSEHOOD, FORGERY, PERJURY. 


This is one of the feetares of the people 
of Iiulia, which has attracted the attention 
of all who have ever had any dealing:s with 
them. The accuHations to which they have 
been subject for their want of truth have 
been universal ; and their beat friends must 
a1*ow that these have been too well fotinded. 
AlihouEh there are undoubtedly some excep- 
tions, vet it may be affirmed of the nation at 
larfi^p, both of Hindoos and Moosulmans, that 
truth is not in them. The slightest interest 
is irenerally sufficient to induce a native to 
say what he thinks will best promote it, 
without regani to the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of his statement: often, indeed, are we dis- 
gusted with hearing them utter falsehood 
without any conceivable motive being appa- 
rent for so doing • and it is a common re- 
mark among official men that a cause is fre- 
quently lust, and a criminal prosecution has 
failed from the improbabilities and even im- 
possibilities which are sworn to, whereas suc- 
cess would have been complete had the par 
ties concerned merely related the simple 
truth. 

This is certainly a serious charge to bring 
against the character of any nation in the 
mass, and will require to be impartially dis- 
cussed. And in the first place, it should be 
considered, that a very brqad line must be 
drawn between a wilful falsehood or fabrica- 
tion and an unintentional deviation from 
tnith. We must also bear in mind the great 
difference of ideas on the subject which ex- 
ists ill the minds of the natives of India, and 
those which prevail among the English ; and 
due allowance should be made fur tliis differ- 
ence instead of a rigid adherence to our 
standard. 

Under the first head must be placed their 
proiieness to exaggeration, even in the com- 
monest affairs of life; and in matters which 
are not of the slightest importance. Figura- 
tive language and amplification in the ex- 
treme, have long been the characteristics of 
oriental nations. Thousands and millions 
are words of common use to signify a consi- 
derable number: a man who has beea str^k, 
generally represents himself to have been 
nearly murdered : he who has been defraud*^ 
ed of a few- pence usually asserts that he has 
been plundered and ruined beyond redemp* 
tion t anolfaer, y/Ao is seeking for emnloyment, 
ililini Irf^ te be yeur hiaintde slefei mne 
tmm siMM«-voiit I* 


dy to foHow you to the world’s end, and to 
lay down bis life in your service : and mi on. 
Those who make une of these expressions by 
no means intend that they should be taken 
literally ; they are mere words of course, and 
(ire understood as such by all who are ac- 
quainted with the character of those by whom 
they are adopted. 

But the evil consequences which this laxi- 
ty of speech engenders, is a far more serious 
question than the intrinsic evil of a few hy- 
perbolical expressions. Those who are in 
the habit of using them are loo apt to lose 
sight of truth altogether ; and when any 
point arises in which their own interest is 
concerned, constantly make the most extra- 
ordinary exaggerations and the gro^est mis- 
statements that can well be conceived ; of a 
nature too, which has a material effect on 
the point at issue. They seem to entertain 
a notion that such a practice is necessary (o 
ensure their being attended to, and that in 
order to obtain ten, it is best to begin by de- 
manding a hundred — a practice, by the way, 
by no means unknown to the dispensers of 
that law which they would have us believe 
is the perfection of human wisdom. English 
lawyers, either in framing a criminal indict- 
ment, or in bringing an action for damages,, 
seem to have as good a notion of this mode 
of proceeding a^any class of natives of the 
East. 

The effects which the Governments of ori- 
ental nations have had on the minds, morals, 
feelings, and habits of the people, is not ge- 
nerally taken sufficiently into consideration 
in our attempts to form an opinion regarding 
them. A pure despotism is not the most 
favorable state for developing the better qua- 
lities of human nature; and where this ex- 
ists, many a man, even a superior man who 
naturally professes and would practise a high 
tone of morality, is driven in self-defence to 
say and do many tilings at which hts mind 
revolts. Can it, for instance, be supposed 
that the English merchants in the interior of 
India have any predilection for a system of 
I giving bribes and douceurs to the native offii* 
oers of our Courts 7 Setting moral feeling 
aside, can it be imagined tli^ they would nici^ 
prefer s system by which justice should be 
aftlaiiiable by fair and open means! fm4 that 
Ihsy would not by glad to avoid ^ eRpeuse 
Which thia bribery MtojUs upon ||)eia 7 ITet 
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they are compelled by imperious necessity to 
have recourse to such proceedings, because a 
refusal to pay those eaaciioDs to a set of offici- 
als ivhose extortions are virtually sanctioned, 
ivottld cause great injury to their concerns. 
If the English merchants are driven to such 
practices, how much more must it be the 
case with the natives 7 and when men have 
long been habituated to such measures, and 
have been forced to pay bribes in order to 
obtain their just ends, is it to be wondered at, 
if their minds and feelings become so chang- 
ed, as to induce them occasionally to offer a 
bribe to secure an unjust advantage? 

*^6 people of India possess not only a 
laxity of morals and of speech, but of ideas, 
which leads them to treat as venial, or even 
to attach no sense at all of criminality to ac- 
tions which, in our estimation, would be 
viewed in a very heinous light. 1 have not 
unfrequently known a man come forward as 
a witness, and swear to having witnessed 
facts of which he was perfectly ignorant, as 
far as his own observation went. The real 
person was either absent from illness or some 
Other cause, and those interested had brought 
a substitute, who had been duly tutored as 
to what points he was to testify. I have 
even known instances when some one present 
has pointed out the substitution of the at- 
tending person for the real witness, which 
the former has at once acknowledged, ob 
serving, ** True enough ; my real name is 
B. — A. whom you summoned is my bro 
ther, (or cousin. Sec.) he is unable to at- 
tend, but 1 have often, heard from him 
the facts of this case, and am just as well 
able, as he is, to tell ym about them: 
ha desired me to attend in his stead : what 
more do you require ?” On one occasion, an 
English merchant had a cause called on, and 
a most material witness was absent. A na- 
tive friend of his, who was of the same name 
as the absent witness, chanced to be in court ; 
he immediately stepped forward, swore to 
the execution of the document on which the 
suit was founded, and a decree was accord- 
ingly given : when he next .met the mer- 
chant; he incidentally mentioned the lucky 
contingency which enabled hiiO to do this 
place of service, without taking particular 
credit to himself, and seemed quite at a loss 
to^understand some observations which his 
sdlaarh. elicited from the Englishman 
“ IVhat/’ he exclaimed, have I acted im* 
properly 7/^ liie true 1 did not see.tiie bond 
eXecuM ; but | ^perfectly ^ well that 

tile money Is d|te:^tO;yeu, tmd the effect of 
‘ ^^^vidence isnof todn the oUier any iyju 
promote justice i he dwea you the 


i:aed 6ught to pay 


Another extraordinary notion eoter^ieed 
by many of the natives of India, when sum- 
moned as witnesses by a particular person, 
is that, if they consent to give evidence for 
him, it is their bounden duty to swear to 
any thing and every thing which may tell in 
his favor, or in any way promote his interest, 
and, if possible, not to divulge any thing 
which may be turned against him. vOn one 
occasion, the merchant just alluded to had a 
suit in court in which a Brahmin pundit was 
a witness. He had given his evidence clear- 
ly and satisfactorily, for it was a plain 
straigirt-forward case, when the judge ask- 
ed an immaterial question on a point of 
which he knew nothing ; he swore, however, 
without hesitation, to the fact. On .the 
merchant’s asking how he could think of do- 
ing so, and pointing out, moreover, that it 
was a gratuitous falsehood, for it could not 
bear on the issue of the trial ; he observed, 
that this occurred to him at the moment, 
but that as he had not time to reflect upon 
the judge’s object, he thought it best to act 
as he had done, for fear the non-establish- 
ment of that point might prejudice the suit ; 
that no one had been injured by what he 
had done ; and that although, strictly speak- 
ing, he had deviated from the truth, the fault 
was so venial as scsrcely to deserve the de- 
signation of a lie.” 

I recollect another instance, in which af- 
ter a witness had given his direct evidence in 
favor of the prosecutor, on cross-examination 
some facts were disclosed which tended 
greatly to exculpate the defendant from some 
suspicions of fraud, without in the slightest 
degree injuring Ibe cause of the person on 
whose part he had been summoned, and 
which were of a nature to have been embo- 
died in the evidence he bad previously given* 
To the question, ** why did you not mieption 
all this at once,” the reply was-—** I am not 

C ’s witness. I am summoned on the 

part of the plaintiff.” 

From these and numerous other anecdotes 
and instances which might be adduced, it is 
obvious how much knowledge of the native 
character is necessary to enable ^ us to know 
how to treat them ; how far we may rely on 
what they say ; what is the best . . mode 
of eliciting the truth ; how impefatiye . it J 0 
that those who are placed oyer thent l& .the 
situation of judges aud magistrates, fihould 
acquire this knowledge ; bow much the c|iift- 
culty is increased when th^ o^cer# pre fo- 
reigners; aad,i^how Jiipfit those , must be for 
these duties who seclude themselves from, tjaie 
people,, and hold; no communion > with any 

^ those With Mrhom . brought wto 
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Jolmion on the Highlanders, are extremely 
applicable to the people of India : 

Many ormy iiibseaneiit InqiiiHet npon more In* 
tereetlne topic* eod<>cl in the like oneerUinty. Ha 
that travel* In the Hichlaode may easily saturate his 
soul vrith intelliKence,if he will acqniesee in the first 
acooiinc. The Hikhlander lo every qncation an 
answer so prompt and peremptory, that scepticism 
Itself is awed into silence ; and the mind sinks before 
the bold reporter In uiireststfiia credulity : but if a 
second question be ventured, it breaks the enchant* 
Blent, for it Is immediately discovered, that what was 
told so confidently, was told at liaaard, and that such 
fearlessness of assertion was either the sport of nea- 
ligence or the refiiac of ianoraiice. If indi vidnals are 
thus at varittoce with theinselves, it can be no wonder 
that the aecooiits ofdifiVrent men are contradictory. 
The traditions of an ianorant and savaae people 
have been for aaes iieKliaentlv heard, and unskilful- 
ly related : distant even is must have been miiialed 
toaethfr, and the actions of one man a>ven to another. 
These however, are deficiencies In story for which 
110 man is now to be censured ; it were eiionah, if 
what there is yet opportunity ol exeiniiiina were ac- 
curately inspected end justly represented ; but such 
is the laxity of Hiahtand conversation, that the en- 
quirer is kept ill eoniiiiiial iiispeiise, and hy a kind of 
iiilellectiial retroaredation, knows less as li« hears 
more."— Jo/inffoii*e Tour q/* Ike Hebrides: page 111. 

And again ; — 

He that aoes into the Hiahlands wtth a mind na- 
turally quiescent and a credulity eaaer for wonders, 
may come back witli an opinion very different from 
mine ; for the inhabitants, knowiiia the ianorance of 
all stranacie in their lanauaae and antiquities, per- 
haps are not very sernpnloiis adherents to truth ; yet 
I do not say that they deliberately speak singed 
falsehood, or have a settled purpose to deceive. *lliey 
have inquired and considered little, and do not al- 
ways feel their own ianorance. They are not inucli 
accustomed to be interrogated by others, and seem 
never to have tiiouaht upon iiiterroeatiiia themselves, 
to that if they do not know what they tell to be true, 
tliev likewise do not distinctly perceive it to be false." 
— /6id: page 272. 

Another remarkable feature in the cha- 
racter of the people of India, is the inaccu- 
racy of their memory ; andkthe little atten- 
tion they pay to matters on which we are ac- 
customed to lay considerable stress. Cer- 
tain prominent facts usually remain well 
impressed on their minds, but in the detail 
their want of observation or of recollection 
is most extraordinary. The following ob- 
servations of the Judge of Circuit in the 
Rajshahy division in 1808, are well worthy 
of note. Every day’s experience and re- 
flection on the nature of our Courts, and the 
minds and manners of the natives, serve to 
increase my doubts about our capacity to dis- 
cover truth among them. It appears to me 
that there is a very great deal of perjury of 
many different shades in our judicial proceed- 
ings ; and that many common rules of evidence 
would here be inapplicable and absurd. 
E'^en the honestt men as well as the rogues 
are perjured. The most simple and the 
most cunning alike make assertions that am 
incredible, or that are certainly false. If 
the prosecutor, in cases of dacoity was al- 
ways to be' disbelieved because theto was 
peijuryi Ucafoely ^ A dacoit would be cUft- 


victed. By cross-examination you may 
draw an honest witness into as many ab- 
surdities and contradictions as you pease, 
ft is not easy to detect the persons who 
come forward, as eye-witnesses in cases of 
dacoity ; their story is all true — but one 
point, the identity 'of the persons whom 
they accuse ; and how can you discover whe- 
ther this be true or false ? Some witnesses 
are loquacious— some taciturn ; some frigid- 
others over-zealous; some willing — others 
unwilling; some bold — some timid ; some 
scrupulous — some come to give false evidence 
in favor of a friend or a master — some to 
ruin an enemy ; and the signs of the differ- 
ent modes that disguise truth are so very 
equivocal, and often so unintelligible that 
nothing can be depended on. There is not 
one witness in a dozen on whom you can 
rely for a purely true story. It has Very 
oft^n happened, that a story which, by at- 
tending only to the plain, direct course of 
things, 1 believed to be true, has, by ex- 
amining into matters, apparently connected 
in a very distant degree with the case, turn- 
ed out to be entirely false. 1 am afraid that 
the evidence of witnesses in our Courts is for 
the most part an instrument in the hands of 
men and not an independent, untouched 
source of truth .” — See App. to Fifth /fe- 
port : page 689. ^ 

Times, seasons, dates, even to the month 
or year, are often stated with the greatest 
inaccuracy. An event that happened two 
or three months back, will, by different 
witnesses, be described to have taken place 
at various times from one to twelve months 
previous. A variation of as many years will 
often be given to the date of an event which 
happened one or two years before ; and all 
this too, ill cases in which the people have 
not the remotest idea of telling an untruth : 
the discrepancy arises from that want of 
thought and of the habit or reflection, which 
is one of their strongest characteristics. 
Hardly a native in the country, whether 
Hindoo or Moosulman, educated or unedu- 
cated, can tell you precisely his own age, 
or even that of his children, without" con- 
sulting his falbily priest or private memo- 
randa. In the Himaleyah mountains, the 
people are still more ignorant than in the 
plains, to an extent which is scarcely credi- 
ble by an Englishman. * They have literallv 
no conception as to time and space. With 
regard to time, they have certain eras to 
which they refer : these are commonly vltm 
periodical twelfth yearly grand fair At Hurd- 
War, Called the Koomb Melat to Adiich, at 
the present day, they add thr^oorka inva- 
sion, the British ecsit|Udt;^aiii4 m year in 
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mrhich the cholera vai M)' destructive, which 
is emphatically called the year of death 
a famine, flood, or other geueral calamity 
would give another era; all that can be 
usually ascertained is, that certain transac- 
tions occurred before or after one of these 
|ieriuds, A man will describe an oc- 
currence as having taken place a year ago, 
which when you crime to refer to one f»f these 
eras, you And to have happened twelve or 
even twenty years previously. An event 
will often be said to have occurred picrsoa’’ 
(literally, the day before yesterday) of which 
the real date was a year or two before. Nay, 
to an occurrence of a considerable time pasr. 
they Will a|>piy the term of *^pur$on pfunda** 
— ^of which the best ttansJation 1 can give, 

** yesterday a long: way 6flV' With respect 
to distances, their ideas are equally lax : of 
any thing like a measured distance in kosu 
(miles,) they have not a notion: the expres- 
sion usually is “ a day s journey*' or “ half a 
day’s journey;*' under which a disiiiiclion is 
drawn for a loaded man, or a messenger.* 

It is obvious that it must be out of the 
question to expect from a people of snehj 
vague and inaccurate ideas, that exactness 
in giving evidence and describing transactions 
which we are accustomed to think necessary 
The very attempt to exact it only bewilders 
them still mofe, and renders the inconsistency 
of -their testimony still more irreconcilable 
To make any progress, we must learn to give 
uponr own preconceived tictions, make our- 
selves acquainted with the character and 
peculiarties of the people with whom we have 
to deal, and accommodate our mode of con 
dudt accordingly. For instance, an English 
judge would frame a question as follows ; 

W^re yon, on the Idth April, last year, 
about ten o’clock in the day, at such a place, 
in company with such an one ?” The prompt 
reply from an Etiglishman would commonly 
be •• I was:” from a Hindosiaanee peasant, 
it wduld probably be, a repetition of some 
part of the question followed by 1 km 
poor illlterkte fliaS, Sir, I know nothing 
about it/* Tbe ohly Wky toextrset evidence 
at all, so as to afford a chance of its being 
eattsfactory, is to say', in a mild*, encouraging 
tope* of voice, ** wellj my ftiend, wliat do 
jrod know about the matter?'^ " To let tbe 
wilhoas tell bis own story in his own way* 
evin il the risk of a littln prolixity ; end Ihdti 
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putting questiotts to him on those pdnts 
which require further elucidatiOii. 

It has been truly observed that by cross- 
examination you may draw an honest triiliiess 
into as many absurdities as you please ; al- 
though, on the other hand, they sometimes 
doggedly stick to one point, and profess 
ignorance of every think else that cm be 
asked. But this is, i i some measure, to 
be attributed to the extraordinary notion 
before alluded to, so prevahmt among the 
natives, that it is their duty to swear to 
any t^ing which may, by any fiussibditv, 
turn out In favour of the person on whose 
part they are summoned to give evidence. 
For iitsiance, when the defence of a 
person accused of any crime is an e/tbif, 
that he was a couple of hundred mites 
distant from the spot where the oflVnce bad 
been committed, and had been there for a 
whole month, and did not return until some 
days after the occurrence— suppose a ques- 
tion were put respectively to the witnesses 
— ** Did yon watch the prisoner all efay and 
night for a month together that you speak so 
positively ?” In such a case, in F.inriaiid, soiriu 
witnesses might be puzzled, others might 
lu|jgh at the absurdity of the question, and 
the greater number would rationally reply^ 
** No, but 1 saw him every day at work, and 
he never was outof my siaht a sufficient length 
of time to have enabled him to go such a 
distance and return again.” There is, per- 
haps, scarcely a man in England who would 
do what three natives out of four would— 
that is, swear unhesitatingly in the affirmae 
tive : yet these wery men, if a little pains 
were taken to explain to them thu absurdity 
they were uttering, would immediately retract 
the assertion, and observe, of couiee I do 
not mean to say that I watched him day and 
night, but merely that I know the prisoner 
was at such a place during the whole of such 
a mouth.”* 


The mode of questintiing and speaking to 
the people is also well worthy of cousiderk- 
tion. When an unsophisticated villager fs 
dragged into a Court of Justice, and poshed 
up through tbe crowd into the presbhtie of 
the Judge or Magistrate; when consider 
the strangeness of the hcene, the ^ite fac^ 
of the presiding officer, and even the apj^r- 
ance of the building', all which kre so tb 
him and sd different from any thing he' 'bka 
beefi kocurstomed to see, it is no woVdr>r thkt 
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he ehould be in $;ome measure confounded : 
and, indeendf the decree of self^posseasioti 
whicli the common people retain, is certainly 
extraordinary, and probably greater than 
would be shown by English peasants under 
similar circumstances. Still, if they be ad- 
dressed ill a loud tone or a harsh man- 
ner, they are soon frightened, and are then 
easily driven into inconsistencies. Questions 
put ill an authoritative manner, will produce 
replies in the affirmative, nr else a denial of 
all knowledge of the circumstancea of the 
case, coupled perhaps with au assertion, in 
order to prevent any blame resting dh him 
for refusing to give evidence, thgt his attend- 
ance had been caused by the person on whose 
part he was sammoiied, solely out of spite, 
iu order to injure his business. 

As an illustration my readers may recol- 
lect the anecdote of an over-zealous Mission- 
ary, who in a tone of authority was putting 
questions to a native on points of faith — as 
** Do you not perceive the truth of this axiom ? 
Do you not perceive the absurdity of such a 
notion ? and so on ; to all which he replied 
most certainly.*’ At last the question was 
asked, ** How lung have you resided here ?’* 
— Most certainly** was the reply. The 
fact was, that the poor man hardly understood 
what was said to him, but fancying the Eng- 
lishman was rather angry, thought it best to 
agree to all he said. I recollect a precisely 
similar instance in England. The master of 
a scliool with whom I was acquainted was 
very passionate, and as may be supposed 
would sometimes behave very unjustly. On 
one occasion one of the boyssffas accused of 
some heinous otfence, no less than plucking 
•a couple of plums on his return from Church, 
from the branch of a tree which overhung 
the road. All of a sadden the master hurst 
into the schoool room, seized the unfortunate 
culprit by the collar, and without giving him 
the least intimation of the cause of hts dis- 
pleasure, began shaking him violently, and 
dragging him round the room, exclaiming, 
** What do you mean by It Sir? You will be 
sent to jail. You will come to the gallows. 
You will go to hell ! Where do you think 
you will goto?’* “ To hell, Sir*,*' answered 
the affrighted culprit. On this the master 
all aghast turned to the other boys, vociferat- 
ing^M Do you hear such defwavityl He 
hat actually made up his mind to go to hell I** 
The fact was, that the poor boy not having 
a oonoeption of what all this busioess was 
about, his oflence having entirely escaped 
reooUection, and frightened out of his wits, 
thought the oely thin^ he could do to appease 
his mastei^i wraib,^ was to agree to every 
thihl hU tUid ; l^rhilf the latter was too much 


blinded by his passion to hafe aay 
tioii left him.* 

Another circumstance is worth notiag ai 
illustrative of the uarelessness in the manuer 
of doing business among the people of India; 
The mode of drawing up bonds and deeds ia 
quite at variance with thu regular tiubits of 
transacting affairs to which we are accustom^ 
ed. In a suit founded on a bund, it appears 
all plain and straight-forward: the money 
is sworn to have b^ii lent, and the bond 
executed in presence of the witnesses; yet, 
in perhafis nine eases out of ten this is not 
the real fact. When a man wishes to bor- 
row money of another, a bond is usually 
drawn out at once ; and the money is sonie^ 
times paid simultaneously; sometimes not 
till several days after. Some days also 
elap«e before the signature of the witnesses 
is affixed, which is done when any conveni- 
ent acquaintance of the lender chances to 
drop in ; and these witnesses sometimes ask 
the borrower if he has received the inouey, 
but as often neglect to do so, if he should 
not happen to be in the way when their sig- 
nature is affixed. Even in the factories of 
English merchants and indigo planters, a 
mode of transacting business obtains, which 
would be deemed veiy extraorumary in 
England. At the period of making advances 
on indigo engagements, perhaps 4werity cul- 
tivators will attend at the tiiup the advances 
are made ; but in order to obviate delay and 
detention from their work, the bvinds are 
often not written at the time. A very com- 
mon mode is the following: — Tiie treasurer 
sits down in company with a writer, and 
three or four people, as witiiesat^s ; as the 
money is given, a memoranduui iuvrf*.y is 
made, on a slip of paper, of the sum paid to 
each, who departs immediately on r^c^ivirig 
it; and when the whole is done, in the even- 
ing or perhaps the next day, the bjods are 
respectively drawn out on the prescribed 
stamped paper, and the signature of the 
borrower, as well as of those who were 
seated as witnesses, are all written by the. 
clerk, in whose depattment this part of the 
business lies. The witnesses again, who 
were perhaps talking among themselves, 
totally iuatteiitive to toe btisineas trauHticted, 
have so little recoliectioti of the delmil of 
what took plaee, that m the event of a suit 
being founded on one of these bonds, unless 
their memoriaa were refreshed when they 
were eummoaed to give evidence, they 
Igouid be utterly unable to give an acoaunl 

what .had oeoerred. 
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a hr^e portion of th« comfoon people in 
India^ who are unable to read or write,* 
which renders it necessary to write their 
signature for them, is one cause of this 
mode of proceeding ; and it is also one reason 
of the eaae with which a deed maybe forged, 
and destroys one great means of detection 
in the .authentication of a signature. This 
is still further aided from the absurd affecta- 
tion in which those of the better classes, who 
can write, indulge, of affixing their seal in- 
stead of their signature to a paper. It would 
be a very wise measure if Government were 
to endeavour to alter this custom, which 
might be done without any great diffictiliy. 
At present, police and revenue officers, 
moonsiffs, kazees, vakeels, (attorneys) and 
even law officers of the Sessions Courts, 
often affix their seals only to papers. With 
regard to all in office, a simple order only 
from Government, that the signature as well 
as the seal should be affixed would be suffi- 
cient, If these officers were ordered to 
oblige every person who signed (if the ex- 
pression be allowable) an official paper before 
them to do the same, it would extend the 
pr^tice; and it might be still further or- 
dained, that ill the event of any document 
being filed in a public office, purporting to 
bear the signature of any person who could 
write, but pot actually written by his own 
hand, he should be called on to supply the 
omission, and pay a slight fine. This would, 
ere long, render the custom of autograph 
signature universal, and tend greatly to check 
fraud, without producing any evil whatever. 

The question which naturally arises is, 
what is the best mode ofichecking this pro- 
pensity to exaggeration and falsehood ? But, 
first, let me inquire, what has hitherto been 
done by the English towards this desirable 
end ?• It is allowed ’to be an undeniable fact, 
that wherever the natives of India have seen 
most of the English, there has morality been 
at a' lower ebb than it was before; and, 
among other crimes, that falsehood and per- 
jury hare increased to a frightful extent, un- 
der our system for the administration of 
justice,* The evil, as at present existing, 
is allowed by all, and the nicessity is impe- 
rative to endeavour to adopt some measures 
for remedying it; for the barefaced, unblush- 
Hig'Way in which falsehood and perjury is too 
omU’ exhibited in our , Courts, is perfectly 
In all attenipts hither- 
to iMde fo ^^rrect it, H is lamentable 
to perceire ^ eama ' fundsmentat errom 
which pervade Sagltah'*'legfelatbn, punish- 
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ment for the crime after it has been Honn 
mitted, and that too, in many cases, with 
an iodiscriminating over-severity, uuaccom- 
panied by any measures of preventioo. in 
others, undecided half-measures and de- 
ficiency. Until the year 1817, the pu- 
nishment awarded to perjury and common 
forgery, was disgraceful exposure, thirty 
stripes, branding on the forehead the words 
** perjured,” and seven years imprisonment, 
j For forgery of coin or stamps, Uie period of 
I imprisonment was fourteen years, for a sort 
jof minor species of perjury, in making false, 

' malidlous, or vexatious complaints, both civil 
and criminal Courts had the power of impos- 
ing fines to a certain extent, commutable to 
imprisonment if not paid. By Regulation 
XVII. of 1817, the Court has the power of 
mitigating the punishment, in the first case, 
to three years simple imprisonment; and in 
the second, to seven years. 

It should be observed, that although these 
remarks are general, and apply more or less 
to the whole of the Regulation provinces 
under the Bengal government; yet, that 
considerable variety will be found in the 
people of the different sub-divisions, and even 
among different castes and sects in the same 
district. 

I Few persons are, I believe, sufficiently 
aware of the impunity with which, under our 
rule, the most gross cases of forgery, perjury, 
and false accusations may be committed, and 
the little disgrace or punishment which is 
attached to them. The people themselves 
are lost in amazement, at the practices which 
they daily witness in out Courts and offices, 
and do not fail to draw comparisons to our 
disadvantage between what they there see, 
and what would have occurred under their 
own tribunals, where such proceedings, they 
remark, would never have been tolerated. 
It is much to be hoped, that a new system 
will be introduced. The first step should be 
to call the attention of the different function- 
aries to the subject. Every instance, not 
only of perjury and falsehooii, but of preva- 
rication and exaggeration, should be care- 
fully watched, noted, and punished ; and a 
very considerable alteration both of the law 
and the practice of the Courts must bu intro- 
duced. 

With respect to a {)ds}tiye forgery of g 
deed, it is iieedkss saying much : so pulpa- 
Me a case as thisV if vill not, 1 hope, 

as has hitherto bepu too often thn case, be 
passed oter, without the parties being com- 
mitted for trial j hut there are a variety, of 
instances, whieli, morally |peakViig, are near- 
ly, as baij^biitw^ch dohet amouhl icynosi- 
tive forgery ; others" agkiu ake sufiporma by 
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perjury. But here, I will do the natives the 
justice to say, that, generally speaking, they 
are not pron6 to bring; forward a plaint 
founded on downright forgery or perjury. 
There are, undoubtedly, in every district a 
certain number whose livelihood is notori- 
ously made by this practice, and by extort- 
ing money, by threats privately given of 
bringing forward false suits ; and others are 
tempted to be guilty of this out of malice ; 
but the majority, 1 certainly acquit of any 
such general accusation. On the part of 
those who come forward as plaintiffs, whe- 
ther in civil or criminal cases, there is* un- 
happily, a great deal of prevarication and 
exaggeration; but there are usually some 
grounds at the bottom to shield them from 
the charge of a totally false complaint. It is 
on the part of the defendants and prisoners, 
that the abominable cases of forgery and per- 
jury are s^o often manifest, in their anxiety 
to defeat a just demand, or to escape pu- 
nishment; and this should be borne in mind, 
which it never has been sufficiently, in the 
observations on the litigiousness of the peo- 
ple of India. This too, will account, in 
some measure, for the disgusting sight, so 
often observed, of sets of witnesses swearing 
to facts diametrically opposed to each othen 
I will endeavour to illustrate this, bv an ex- 
ample : — A. files a suit against B. mr a sum 
of money due on a bond. B. in his defence 
admits the bond, and having received tl|e mo- 
Oey; but urges having repaid it, or a con- 
siderable part of it, and brings forward wit- 
nesses to swear to this : as a reason for not 
having retaken the bond, he declares, that on 
asking for it, the plaintiff made some excuse, 
such as, that his partner or brother had got 
the key of his box, and promised to return it 
the next day : or should only a part have 
been paid, of course the reason given is, 
that A. promised to endorse the receipt on 
the bond. A. stoutly denies having received 
a farthing of the money due on the bond. 
Now the re^ facts of a case like this, are 
very often' gs follows Besides the sum on 
the bond, has received goods on credit 
from A. which the latter has, in good faith, 
neglected to take a note of hand for, or to 
enter in a regular business-like manner in his 
books, a suit for which would consequently 
be rather difficult to prove. Having after- 
wards some suspicion that B« is a fraudulent 
character, and will Ondeavoiir to avoid jpe^-! 
tnent, he demands the amount on the bonqr 
which is a good document, and haying 
ceiyhil it, makes some excuse for noi yetuni- 
ing the deeds, places the sum in his own 
inind the other’s account, and sues on the 
ile carefully avoids makhig any 


allusion to the other account, knowing, 
that if he should acknowledge aiiy> pay- 
ment, and the defendant deny those Hems, 
his present suit would be dismissed as the 
payment would have been held to have 
been made on the bond. B. also avoids the 
su^ect, knowing that the other will find it 
dimciilt to prove the running accounts, and 
that if he should admit it, or even men- 
tion it in open Court, it would supply 
good presumptive proof. Where the case is 
conducted by vakeels (attorneys) and writ- 
ten proceedings have been prepared in the 
office, it is impossible to learn more of the 
case than what is just mentioned ; and the 
judge leaves the Court in disgust at the 
abominable perjury of one or other of the 
parties. But if the witnesses be examined 
by the judge personally, and especially if 
the parties themselves are called and questi- 
oned pretty closely, the whole business will 
generally be brought to light. In such cases 
as these, a moderate fine should be imposed 
on the plaintiff. Strange as it may appear, 
1 can assure my readers, that setting aside 
the regular bankers and merchants on a 
large scale, such laxity in the mode of con- 
ducting their business is extremely common 
among the retail dealers and their customere. 
It is in such cases as these that the benedt 
of the Local MoonsifTs Courts is felt; and I 
am convinced.that, on the whole, the amount 
of real justice dispensed in those Courts is 
infinitely greater than was received from the 
Courts in which a British judge presided 
under the old system, and fully equal to 
what is to be obtained at the present day. 
I could mention gi<^ny other cases in illusr 
tratioii, but they will} come more appropri- 
ately under the bead 6f ** Utigatiw*^ 

But to come to the point as to plaints which 
are positively and literally false, and sup- 
ported either by forged documents and perju- 
ry, or founded on accounts supported only 
by perjury. There is not a court in the 
country in which causes of this nature have 
not been brought forward, discovered, and 
dismissed; in many, the Judge has openly 
recorded in his proceedings his conviclioii 
that the suit was a completely false one. 
Here one would suppose punishment, would 
follow, or at least a committal. for trial ; yet 
such is rarely the consequence. . Why? Here 
we have a specimen of the anomaly and in-> 
decision so characteristic of the British In- 
dian Administration. Should the Judge show 
jiHy indicaj^on of any such intention»^ tbfi 
would of course appeal the causte tO 
itim^miperior Court,, and in his petitiim^ most 
Ipfobakiy ileal largely in aspersioi^ on fhe 
i Jiyge and bis offioers.- appeal would 
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of course b« admitted I Mid would lie from 
two to tee jreHrs (under the ayiteni which hen 
bitlierto ezMled) and virtually quash alt cri- 
minal iiroceediugs. But, it may be askedi 
why not 6ne at least the plaintiff under 
the regfiilaiiou (II. of 1803) which author-| 
iaes such a proceeding. The same system j 
would nullify the order here abo. An appeal 
would, of course, be preferred; of course, 
admitted: and tbe Judge, t»f course, ordered 
to stay all pr^Kseedings until the appeal were 
decided : this would be after the lapse of se- 
veral years, when the chance of the fine be- 
ing enforced would be small indeed. 

Many snit< are, of course, dismissed, in 
which no fraud whatever is attributable toi 
the plaintiH's. Claims to real piopeftv, of 
tbe truth of which he may feel a tolerably 
strong moral conviction, are often di£Scult to 
prove legally from lapse of time, loss of do- 
cuments, or death of witnesses, or are defeat- 
ed by superior tact and roguery on the part of 
the defendant. Others again are brought 
forward under a mistaken notion of the na- 
ture of their rights; and in complicated 
transactions between merchants, a man whose 
claim is ju^t, occasionally sues the wr<^ng 
person. Of such I am not now treating; 
but where suiis are pronounced openly to be 
positively false, I think some provisions 
should be enacted to provide for immediate 
punishment to the plaintiffs and witnesses 
also, if these should be found to have been 
aware of the real nature of the case. If the 

! present system of committal for perjury or 
brgery be retained, it should be provided 
that no appeal of the civil suit should be 
heard until the criminal case were decided. 
But the same person who holds the office of 
Civil Judge, presides also in sessions: of 
course his decision in his latter capacity would 
support that which be had Just given in his 
former one; and tbe prosecutor and witnesses 
would needlessly be compelled to undergo 
two more attendances: once at the Magis- 
trate’u and again at the sessions : for 
althottl^ 'practically it is little more than a 
form, a Civil Judge' does not actually commit 
a person for trial at tbe sessions; he sends all 
the parties to the Magistrate *wbo makes out 
the commitment.* 


But the misfortuae is, that if all were coiq* 
mitted who had been guilty of perjury, ac- 
cording to our idea of the crime, the number 
would be ifunierise,: therefore, while the se- 
verity of punishment remains so great as it is 
at present, Judges are reluctant to have re- 
course to the measure, and the law defeats 
its own object. 

In civil actions, it is on the part of the de- 
fendsiits that the most barefoced cases of per* 
jury and forgery occur. IMen who are in the 
possession of property unjustly acquired, 
when a suit is brought against them, do not 
scnipfe to forge deeds and bring witnesses to 
support them. Others, when sued for mo- 
ney, forge receipts, and attempt to prove 
them by false evidence. Repeated experi- 
ence has shewn them that the chance of 
punishment is extrenily suihII ; the only loss 
they anticipate is the costs <»f the suit; tbe 
chances of success in the defence are con- 
siderable, and the positive gain certain in 
keeping posst^ssioii of the money, and enjoy- 
ing the usufruct — for it is rare tliat the plain- 
tifls are allowed any interest, so great is our 
horror of usury— and they realize thereby 
much more than the amount of the costs of 
the suit. Nay, were thu ligal interest of 
welve per cent, always given, the delay in 
the decision is so great, that the defendants 
would gain by resisting the demand. They 
probably employ the money ut twei^tv-four 
or even tliirty per cent. ; so that allowing 
for some bad debts, they realize mi>re tlian 
the legal interest and costs awarded against 
them. This is ani»ther cause of the increase 
of forgery and ;ier jury caused by the system 
we have introduced. 

The same ohservation.s will apply to crimi- 
nal as to civil cases. Occasionally positive- 
ly false complaints are brought forward ; but 
it is among the prisoners and their witnesses 
that the most numerous cases of perjury are 
to be fonpd. Among the prosecutors, it is 
generally exaggeration upon some foundation. 
Almost daily are petitions presented to every 
Magistrate regarding asgaults, each setting 
forth that the petitioner has been severely 
beaten ** with fists and feet, sticks and slioes,’* 
for no cause whatever. N(iw, supposing, 
as is generally the case, that some pyovoca- 
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|i >i^oVcfiilj|p t6 the definition iftfd dovrn^ ii tfiinfg' ffie pHsoner fios to ifrgOv 
jMlm foil^ery ; for in o/r^rlfniiliol Moe^ #itneiMa^ in his behaff, inTostigat^^iinM 

" to ftrHf wbdo^ caiea^ and then, if ii«ie^8 

bff #M f^hdOd dOnindCi it; or it'he think tbo 
! Olitr||e not proved diefliiitieA the priisoner. All 
he ii compelled tO' do for hie owiiiiak#% 
Wlroid the reptimand trhieh he would receive 


wowtever petty, the prbsebiltoi'' In 
Ratify on Oath to the tratV oHin petitl 
ptaiiit. The definitioO ^bf ' peijury as laid 
oowii by Reg, II. See. 4, h ae fol- 
lows: ‘^giving intentionally aOd deliber* 
ntely, befOiO a Court of Jltdicnikiira^^ Matgie 
tfate, or irther aotfaorhmd public officer^ a 
false depositfoii, upon oath/or wnder a soleoin 
declaration taken instead of an oath, rela- 
tive to some judicial proceeding, civil or cri 
iiiinal» and upon a point matcfial to the issne 
thereof/' ^ 

Now as the deponent has declared on oath 
that he has been beaten without cause or pro- 
vocation, and as it will be allowed that the 
fact of his having given provocation or not» 
is very material to the issue of the case, — ^as 
the law stands, the complainant has been 
guilty of perjury. Yet in a case where the 
utmost penalty will be a slight fine on the 
defendant, surely no one w^ knows ^ na- 
tive character would advo&te that ev9y one 
who brings forward a complaint of this sort 
should be committed for perjury, for which 
the least punishment is three years’ imprison- 
ment. Accordingly, by Regulation VII, 
1811, Magistrates are authorized to punish a 
plaintiif in a case 'like this by imprisonment, 
according to the circumstances of the case, 
but not exceeding six months. The anomaly 
is, that this provision does not extend to the 
'^itne^ses, supposing them to have supported 
^e plaintiff's statement in every particular; 
if punished at all, they can « only be^o by^ 
committal for perjury. The consequmice 
th^, practically, the conduct of the witnesses 
in such cases is rarely noticed. Some Ma- 
gistrates do occasionally fine them on that 
•^lea of great latitude, ** contempt of Court” 
— a very proper proc0^4iAg morally consider- 
ed, but 1 do not kiiow«h|W far it may in a 
legal construction.* Xii«ime trials % sessions 
the mo^t bare-faced cas^of pegury are ex- 
hibited, Iq the att^m(>ts. the part of pri- 
soners, to set up a^js. Ami beir^, I must 
again allude ito the ai£fe^pe in the mode of 
CQiUaiitting a case W Mag^trates in England 
and in India. In K a&usation 

be consistently sworn ^ ^acal no notice 
is taken of what, defeiNilAba . p 
^o«er. (It 

■ mw^peevi that a Ma|iitirniM^wJi 

i 

rpew9f^tO'db^)'bttt he is toidte^ 





bn boutmitiittg a case without sufficient 
grounds. After all this,' so considerate Hs 
bdf Indian codh fbrthe prisoners, that at the 
time bf committal, they are asked if they 
have any additional witnesses whom they 
may wish to bring fo^ard at the sessions. 
Should any be mentioned, their names are 
taken down, and they are summoned on the 
part of Government without a farthing of ex- 
pense to the prisoners ; nay, to such a pitch 
is this oarriea, that although the prisonera 
nfky at the period of committal say they have 
no witnesses, yet,- if at any subsequent parted 
they intimate a wish to have any called, the 
Magistrate is obliged to summon them, or 
even when on their trial, should they express 
a desire to produce any, the Judge is requir- 
ed to cause their attendance. At least one 
half of these give |he names of several per- 
sons! In general, those named have never 
before been alluded to in the investigation be- 
fore the Magistrate by the prisoners, which, 
if their evidence really were good, would hard- 
ly have^een omitt^. They are generally 
the friends or relations of the prisoners ; of- 
ten the participators in the crime, whom itds 
intended to summon with the intent , to prove 
an ali bi . They are all summoned accordingly 
by the Magistrate, and sent up to the ses- 
sions, and swear*to the alibi. A^ part of the 
foign *is til have their .depositions takpo first 
in the Magistrate’s office, which, is usually 
dcHie some native eubordinate,. and signed 
by the JMhagistrate. The latter rarely ques- 
tions them himself— his time being too valua- 
ble to give to what is considered a meransat- 
ter form. What is the eousequence ?; 
prisoners are pronounced guilty*, bo obscura- 
tion being recorded by the Law Officer md 
corroborated by the Sessions’ Judp 
Sudder Nizamut* that the fuisoner’awiim 
do not provwaay tbing^ia their fa^^^Xllm 
heard many Judges say, 
the pixritociition Im clNisisteiit, and well prov- 
ed by cireumstantial^jM y# by|- 

dmiee, t^teaHondo 

mere alibi !wtksw^^^ hbgbc 

tJffiSS&J 

■i4o : 
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time/and hoping to be nibre fortunate the 
next. 

I am not blaming the principle laid down 
for the guidance of Alagistrates in India, in 
the inrei^tigation of cliarges which will ulti- 
mataly be committed to the sessions ; it is 
founded on, a laudable anxiety to give the 
prisoners an impartial hearing, and is one of 
the points of great superiority of our British 
Indian Code over lEtiglis}i law. 1 would 
give every facility to prisoners to exculpate 
themselves; and there are many cases in 
which it is highly consonant to justice to 
summon witnesses in their behalf for the ses- 
sions, although these may not have been al- 
luded to ill the preliminary investigation by 
the Magistrate. 

Sometimes the evidence in favor of the 
prisoner is of a nature that could not in ahy 
way affect the decision of the Magistrate as 
to their committal for trial, although it may 
rery materially induence the sentence which 
nay ultimately be pronounced. For in- 
stance, such as witnesses to a good character, 
or in case of an a^ault, to the provocation 
the prisoner may have r^eived. But this 
deliberate encouragement to perjury which is 
afforded by the system of allowing the sort of 
alibi witnesses alluded to, to pursue the course 
which is now foHowed, without the sliglitest 
notice being taken of it, is carry ing4he prin- 
ciple of the tenderness a little too far. 

The consequence is that the system of bring- 
ing forward these alibi witnesses on trials in 
sessions, is becoming daily extended. The 
parties concerned perceive that they have 
nothing to fear, and that th^e is a chance of 
the prisoner’s acquittal : indeed, since the 
plan of district sessions, and trial almost im- 
mediately after committal has been introduc- 
ed, a refinement in the mode of (Hoceeding 
has been adopted. It some times happens 
thti the Utail^ follows so speedily, that the 
prisonehiliav^ not time to send to their wit- 
nesses to them on what particular 

point aim to swear in order to prove the 
alibi, cdnmquently the witnesses decline all 
knmledga of aiiy nirqumstance in favor of 
the' prisoners. The'iiiodeof pPoc^eding very 
often is to decline wishing to call any wit- 
peasea when asked by the^Magistrate-^imroe- 
, to send some friend to mah,e arrange;.- 

their nelatioiis, or with 
mdii^Mo 'make; their livelihood by giving 
eiPidSb^ and this done, to 

give in a list of^ir names, mud they are ac- 
oordingly snmfiiptte4 trlbl* 

judge wUh 

®ode under the pimni sy8tem\ is to 
saio' iKb case to the Magistrate : and this in* 


voives either a protracted attendance to all 
those who would be required as prosecutors 
or witnesses, or attendance at two further 
additional investigations— once before the 
Magistrate, and again at the sessions. These 
parties have, in addition to the inquiry they 
originally sustained, perhaps already spent a 
month or more in attendance at and in jour- 
nies to and from the different courts ; and 
the dislike to occasion tliem any further an- 
iioyauce, added to the pressure of business, 
is probably one reason why no notice is taken 
of these cases of perjury. It seems expedi- 
ent that some plan should be adopted to en- 
force inimodiate punish me nt to the guilty. 

When two sets of people swear diametrical- 
ly opposite to each other, it is evident tliat 
one must be in the wrong. Whether wilful- 
ly so, or by mistake, is another question. 
There are certainly cases of this nature which 
are doubtful; and in these we naturally lean 
to the side of mercy and acquit the accused. 
In some, such as identifying a particular 
person or article of property, each person may 
conscfentiously believe that they are right ; 
but in these alibi cases, to which 1 am allud- 
ing and ill which it is evident, from the whole 
t^nor of the proceedings, that the witiiessc's 
for the prisoners come prepared to bo guilty 
of deliberate perjury, 1 think that where the 
prisoners are found guilty, the judge should, 
without any further investigation, be em- 
powered to award punishment to their per- 
jured witnesses. 

Another point deserves to be mentioned. It 
repeatedly happens that before the st>ssion 
p/udgej. witnessep give statements very differ- 
ent from those they made before the Magis- 
trates. Sometimes the difference is immate- 
rial, at others it arises from forgetfulness, or 
the want of exactness so characteristic of the 
lower orders in India, but not unfrequently 
it is deliberality donq^for a bad purpose. 

The Bi|^rior Cc^rt have, in a Circular 
order, (date July 16^ 1830) required the su- 
perior Judges alwaiys to note such instances 
in their proceedings, it is supposed iivith a 
view of punisMiig the parties concerned ; but 
here one of the aiiomalies of the British In- 
dian legislation nullifies all such intention. 
The proof on which a sentence of punish- 
ment would be founded, would, one might 
^naturally suppose, be the discrepancy be- 
tween evidence offered to the sessions 
Judge, and in the;, recorded deposition of the 
Mne person before the Magistrate. Strange 
to say, this ie not considered sufficient proof. 
The attention of the Magistrate, a man who 
is vested with such extensive powers, to the 
de^tioh, peSM^foT nothing, unless heshcM^d 
have taken tim preoaultoa to have , caused 
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two or three people to witness the deposition 
and attest it by their signatures. The sort of 
people usually selected for this purpose when ! 
It is done» are petition -writers ana a species 
of low attorney called Mooktars; but it is 
never done in the Magistrate’s office, except 
in confessions. The pressure of business pre- 
vents it in ordinary cases. The reason for 
this anomaly I imagiiie'to be the well known 
mode jn which depositions are too often taken 
in a Magistrate’s office, viz., by a native 
writer ; and after being muttered over to the 
Magistrate in Persian^ signed by him and 
filed with the case as described in No. 22 of 
these papers. I’hat this mo^ie of doing bu- 
siness is iiriavoidahlc from the overplus of 
business 1 am well aware, and the superior 
Courts have acknowledged it, as is sufficiently 
proved by the circular order once before 
quoted. It is an additional argument, if any 
were wanting, for encreasing the number of 
officers sufficiently to enable them to perform 
their duties properly ; and then, the attesta- 
tion of a Magistrate to a written deposition 
might be considered a sufficient proof of iU 
having been made. As matters are at pre- 
sent conducted, all such cases as those now 
discussed pass without notice.* * * 

There is an extraordinary notion prevalent 
as to what constitutes perjury, which should 
not here escape attention. Suppose a man 
accuse anotlier on oath, before a Magistrate 
of any crime, and that after investigation the 
latter is committed for trial ; that the accus- 
er, on coming before the sessions Judge, vo 
liintarily retracts his first assertion, which 
however, he allows that he made on oath 
declares the whole to be fdlse, and |jiat he 
was instigated and suborned to make the ac 
cu'>ation by some one who bore an ill-will to 
the prisoner. Such cases do sometimes occur. 
Surely the confession voluntarily made be- 
fore the sessions Judge is sufficient evidence 
of the perjury : or granting that the first ac- 
cusation were correct, that the accuser has 
been since bought olF, and induced to accuse 
as his instigator some person against whom 
the prisoner bears malice, he is, morally 
speaking, equally deserving of punishment, 
xetsomc British Judged and Mahomedan 
law officers actually have considered this in- 
sufficient, unless the prosecutor make this 
second statement on oath before them, and 
actually proceed to administer , to him the 
oath, take his deposition, after ufiiicifi the 
perjury is complete, and ito man is pnutihM 
--*such abominable prostitution and 
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tion of an appeal to the Almighty is execrable ; 
yet such has actually occurred In tbU; British 
Indian Court*^.* 

Much falsehood has been caused on the 
part of native witnesses, by our attempts to 
introduce a preciseness in giving evidence, 
which is quite foreign to the ideas of the peo- 
ple. We are not content with a general de- 
scription ; we either forget or are ignorant, 
that the common people, when giving 
true evidence, are unable to particularize, 
and that an attempt to extract such particu- 
lars as we are accustomed to think necessary, 
will only drive them to the impression of con- 
tradictions and absurdities. However de- 
sirable it may be to obtain evidence given 
with precision, we must too often, when the 
common people of India are concerned, be 
content with generalities, and by the concur- 
rent testimony of several, and collateral facts 
anil assertions, draw the best inlereuce we 
can. But in some cases, the English judicial 
officers commit the most extraordinary ab- 
surdities in their zeal for precision. For in- 
stance, an affray occurs between the inhabi- 
tants of two villages, in which perhaps fifty, 
a hundred or more persons are engaged, of 
whom some have gone expressly to join in the 
affVay, others to prevent it, and others, as we 
should express it, “ to see the fun almost 
every one being armed with either sword and 
shield, spear, club, bow and arrow, some with 
more than one weapon, and which ends in 
two or three being killed, and six or eight 
wounded. The evidence in all these cases, 
is none of the best; that the wounded were 
concerned in the affray is sufficiently clear 
from their wounds ; but as to the others, 
generally speaktiig, the only evidence which 
can be obtained is the accusations respective- 
ly of the opposite party ; and some of each 
side are allowed to come forward to prove the 
uuilt of those who appear most to blame. It 
is rare, indeed, that in cases of this sort any 
really independent testimony can be procured. 
Now, in by far the greater proportion of these 
cases, were the witnesses to speak “ the l****^” j 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
it would be to the following^ effect ;-^Tp)at 
■■imong the crowd' they distinguished su^h BJid 
such persons ^tliat most if not aJl were armed ; 
that they observed such and such persons 
certainly to have been so ; and thatnuch and 
such persons appeared to he the most for- 
ward ; but that they could not possibly tell 
who had struck the blows that had occasion- 
ed the deaths dr the wounds : though in same 
instancesrof course, this may be partly as- 
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curtained, fn examining the early records We; others are flatterefl with the 
of our Courts, we shall find that such was {jliments to ^eir otrn superior 
often the tenor of the evidence incases of, * ** “ 


affray, and it is so occasionally still ; but this 
did not suit our English notions; we must 
jiave each man’s share of guilt positively as- 
certained ; consequently, all sorts of questions 
were asked as .to who struck each particular 
blow, accompajii^d by observations you are 
concealing lhe\ truth,” &c. “ you must 
have observed more than your state, &c.,” 
till the poor witnesws were so badgered, that 
in despair they used to manufacture details 
suited to what they ' 1 imagined the meridian 
of the English intellect. As this practice 
gained ground, the people to save trouble 
have got into the habit of manufacturing the 
story beforehand ; and now it is usual for 
a witness to go on as readily as if he were 
repeating his creed. First of all A. cut B. 
with a sword, in the leg. Then C. struck 
with a club. Then E. speared F. Then 
O. cut B. again on the arm. Then F. came 
up and knocked down G.— and so on, and 
give as a reason, that unless they are so par- 
ticular, the English Judge will be angry. 
Of course, after a man has given details of 
this sort to the Magistrate, when he is called 
on at the sessions, which, till the new system, 
were held at six months or a year apart, to 
do the same, some discrepancies will often 
arise ; and this has not unfrequently resulted 
in the acquittal of prisoners, and a tirade 
against the perjured natives.* 

Another great encouragement to exaggera- 
tion and false complaints, is afforded by the 
^English mode of proceeding, in receiving ap- 
peals from the decisions of inferior tribunals. 
In a petition of appeal, it basibecome an al- 
most established custom, to indite a certain 
portion of abuse against the subordinate au- 
thority. Accusations of bribery, partiality, 
refusal to hear the petitioner’s witnesses’ pro- 
testations that he will be utterly ruined, &c., 
are the ingredients selected with no unsparing 
band, in a petition of appeal. Sometimes 
being directed against the subordinate func- 
tionary himself, sometimes against the officers 
of his court. Whether the petition be pre- 
sented against the decision of a British Judge, 
bdagistrate, Collector, Commissibner, or of a 
native functionary, the style is usually the 
same : and what is the extraordinary part of 


it is, no notice is, generally speakiae, j a false charge of murder against another to 


discernment which are usually insinuated in 
a petition of appeal to the individual ap- 
pealed to, and do not like to find faults ; and 
all this is allowed to pass without question. 
Indeed, it usually happens that the more vio- 
lent a petition of appeal is the more likely i» 
the case to receive immediate attention. It 
is astonishing that our different functionaries 
should never have been struck with the ten- 
dency wliich the allowing such proceedina:s 
to exist, has to degrade our courts and offi- 
cers in the eyes of the natives, more parti- 
cularly* as every man feels this, when he is 
himself subject to it. I have known natives, 
who believed that English functionaries were 
as ready to take bribes as any of the people 
of India, appeal to this very practice as a 
proof, and observe “ that the English would 
never allow their own characters to be so 
aspersed, if they were not conscious of the 
truth of these statements, and that it was 
better to pass it over and not provoke in- 
quiry.” 1’lie best mode of checking an evil 
which is grown to such a height, is, no doubt, 
to promote the education of the people and 
to raise their standard of religions and moral 
feeing; but, as before observed, much may 
be done in the mean time, if the different go- 
vernment officers will set about it in the right 
way. Much may be done both officially and 
in our private behaviours. Officially the 
first step will be to render punishment more 
certain than it is at present ; and it is pro- 
bable that were the amount diminished, and 
a discretion given to different public officers 
to punish the miimr species of perjury and 
even ftwgery by a fine immediately imposed, 
this end would be in a great measure gained. 
My readers may at first sight be startled at 
such a proposition. According to our no- 
tions, perjury, whatever may be the object to 
be attained, is so heinous a crime, that in any 
shape we consider it to merit a most severe 
punishment. The justice of this idea is very 
questionable^ There is as great a difference 
in the degree of criminality to be attached to 
perjury as to any other crime : the object in- 
tended should alway’s be considered. To de- 
fraud a man of a few shillings by a forged 
receipt supported by false witnesses, is surely 
not to be compared to the crime of bringing 


taken of such. Some think it too much trou- 
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olBcor pnmooncfd tbli not to hd foodl'«v|idoliw» iMSCiiile they 
did tm apecICy that ibeb a ewb » pef jo« : snd 

him! acquitted them of pWjqrr, f bM d« «W*ni 
•fMflit'S aocoftd tlma, twm tiiit 11^/ M mtfMiii any 


OB * 


which, V'if proved, the punishment inflicted 
wouM be death* ^^robably the most just 
measure of punisbm<Snl f«>r peijury would he 
to sentence the guilty in aadition to a spe- 
cific penalty for the jury to suffer that punish- 
mei|t or loss which would have accrued to 
Iheptlierii shohB the perjury or forgery nave 
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been successful ; on this point, however, there 
is much to be said and much room for differ* 
ence of opinion. But at any rate to consider 
perjury or forgery as one tin varied crime, alike 
deserving of a severe punishment with little 
variation, seems as unjust and inexpedient as 
to visit ail thefts vrith the same penalty, on the 
plea that the intention is equally bad in a minor 
as in a serious theft, and that a man who 
would steal a penny would, if he had an op* 
portunitVi steal a pound. Or it may be 
compared to the laws of China, which all 
Europeans condemn as absurd, which inflict 
on every species of homicide the same punish* 
ment. It is, in fact, taking a leaf out Of the 
book of Draco.* 

Some, 1 am aware, do argue u(>on this 
principle, and assert that a man who would 
perjure himself in a matter of small import* 
ance would not hesitate to do so in one of 
more serious consequence. Possibly this 
may be just as regards some nations, but 1 
am certain that it does not apply generally 
to the natives of India, of whom it may 
truly be said ** Neino repente Jit turpissi- 
The object proposed by the forgery 
or perjury, and the benefit which is likely 
to be obtained by those who give false testi- 
mony, should be considered, and the punish* 


* I hope 1 shall not be uiiderstooa to coiisidfr perjury 
and forgery as too venial a crime. It Is in fact a dMulile niine ; 
the perjury or forgery Is In itself one-the object to be aitaiii- 
ed by it is another, an4 the magnitude of the latter will be in- 
fliiitriy varied. Thus, anppose perjury to be eHtimaird at ten, 
to cheat a man of a few shillings at two, aud murder at a 
hundred. In this view. If a man lii defending a suit of a de- 
mand of a tew shillings, bring false witnesses to swear that he 
has repaid the debt, be and they commit a crime of the ainmint 
of twelve. If a man accuse another falsely on oath, of a crime 
of which the puiiislimeiit Is death, and succeed in c aiisiiig the 
accused to be hanged ; he has virtually as luiicli cinnniilied 
niuider as if he bad perpetrated It with bis own bands, and has 
committed a crime of the amount of a hiinrired and ten, or nine 
times as heinous a crime as ill the other instance. This may 
seem a quaint mode of Ulustratloii, but the piinclple Is worthy 
of coiiskderatlon. 

the same observation will apply to forgery, and the follow- 
ing instance will show bow a fornrery may be committed, yet 
the real guilt be very slight, By Keg. XXIIl. of IBId, Sec. -iS, 
decrees of Moonsiff's aie not to be executed, unless applicatloii 
be made within one year, from the date of the decree, except 
when satisfactory cause or the delay can be shown. Wlien 
this IS not done, and a delay of more than a year has elapsed, 
the pJilntiflr ingy institute a new salt in the District Judge's 
Court : and the defendant in replying to siicli suit, Is not to 
Impugn the original judgment, (unices U were passed bi parte) 
but may show that the amount has been subsequeiiUy paid. 
Had the law merely fixed a period for the decree to be brought 
forward for execution, and In default enacted, that plaintilT 
should lose his claim altogether; one could understand It as 
being founded on a wish to put a period to tUlgaiion ; but as It 
stood, I can only conceive its object to have been to ralae 
some little extra revenue for Government, by the stamp paper, 
which would be required for the new suit, Tbta Is the eflfect, 
and In addition the law tended to enconrate fraud and pro- 
mote llUgatton. Well, a man named Balmohoond obtained a 
decree against Goolab In the Court of. the MoonaUr of Moha- 
buiis (lu tlie tdth July i8%4. He neglected to apply for Its ex- 
ecution until tbefith July laid, (the probabtitty fs that the 
delay was caused by promUeg to pay on the part-of tM dafend- 
aiit, o|i purpose to prevent the appllcatton being made within 
the prbscrilied period.) Vcarlng that the Judge mlibt irefiMenn 
execute the decree, and that be should be pvi the trouble and 
expense of a new suit, he altered the date Of the decree ffom 
1884 i« mb. A positive forgery according to the deflniileit.nf 
the iaw~aamuehgo as if he bad forged a deed to deAnid 
another of a handted tliousand rupees. But wilt any one gay. 
that the santp pnuitlimeBi, ibnoid be infileted for both capes. , 
Bee Nleamiii Reporte, May 8. Ifi27. Governineul Baimet^ 
kooftdlHid oUicgf, 


ment apportioned accordingly. JUany a mati 
would not hesitate in forging a receipt for 
a small sum of money, or in procuring wit- 
iiesBes to testify to it who would be struck 
with horror at the idea of swearing a fal^a 
accusation of murder against another We 
have abundance of proof how conipl cutely over- 
severity of punishment defouts its objoct ; 
and it is time to try the ex|>enmont of u 
moderate but certain penalty to duter from 
the commission of crime priucipHs obsta,*^ 

Suppose a man to forge a bond or arccidpt for 
a moderate sum of a hundred or a few hiiu lri‘d 
rupees, and to bring several false witnesses to 
testify to it ; what is the probable inducement 
to the witnesses to come forward ? in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, or perhaps ninety-nine 
out of a hundred, a sum of money given as a 
bribe ; the amount of which may vary ac- 
cording to the object in view pro^msed by the 
person who procures their testimony, and 
which, in some cases, will not amount to more 
than four or flve rupees. Were these wit- 
nesses fined ten or twenty immediately on 
the discovery of their conduct, it stands to 
reason that this would have great effect 
in checking such proceedings both on 
the part of those immediately concerned 
and in others. We have already a law which 
allows a judge in civil cases to fine a plaintiff* 
for a ** frivolous, vexatious, or groundless 
complaint,” (Regulation 11. 1B03, Section 
IX.) and one which gives tlie same power to 
a magistrate, (Regulation V 11. of 1811,) and 
in the latter case, it allows the magistrate to 
punish positive perjury, since every com- 
plaint, even the most trivial, must there be 
made on oath. 1 think it would be found a 
most beneficial eaactment to lessen the pe- 
nalty for the slignter species of forgery or 
perjury, and allow the different authoritit*s 
to inflict it at once upon the investigation 
which they have already made, and that 
this should extend to witnesses as well as 
principals; and the power should bo given 
to every authority empowered to conduct a^iy 
sort of judicial inquiry. A maximum pu- 
nishment would of course be prescribed ; a 
fine commutable, if not paid, to imprisonment, 
with or without labour, according to the 
situatipn in lifenof the person, would be the 
most expedient punishment; and the amount 
and ihe sort of cases in which tlie infliction 
was authorized sliould be accurately laid 
down for each grade of functionary— Com- 
missioner, Civil and Sessions Judge, Magis- 
trate, Collector, Principal Sudder Ameen^ 
Sudder Ameen, &c. — cases appearing of;i| 
^more serious nature to be committed to thb 
jBiiiBsioDS Ml One proviso 1 ^ould pro- 

aoRten^e a law 
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bYiouM never be pronounced until the day 
after the proceedings had been completed. 
Tins may seem a strange suggestion, but 
public oliicers become so disgusted at the 
falsehoods and prevarications which they hear, 
that unloss they take a little time to consider 
it coolly, they would be apt, in the heat of 
the moment, to pronounce a more severe 
penalty than the offence deserved. 

Setting aside the general remarks on the 
efficacy of a certain but moderate punish- 
ment, 1 have seen so much benefit result 
from the same principle being adopted in the 
subject under discussion, viz. perjury and 
forgery among the natives of India, that I 
am anxious it should be attempted generally 
on a legal and proper footing. I have known 
some functionaries, who, in the minor cases, 
adopted the very inode recommended under ' 
the plea of contempt of Court, and have | 
witnessed the most excellent effects from | 
prompt notice of even the most trivial cases, I 
though the penalty inflicted was of the slight- 1 
est nature. For instance, a man presents his; 
petition to a Magistrate of the usual aggra-i 
vated nature — ** that he has been beaten | 
without cause or provocation/’ &c. Szc. In-* 
stead of passing this over as a matter of. 
course, administering at once the oath to the j 
complainant as to the truth of liis petition,' 
and tlieii ordering a summons to the opposite j 
party ; the officer to whom I allude would 
question the man as to the origin of the quar- 
rel, and if he presisted in his story of having 
been beaten witliout cause, would perhaps 
say,** I will not hear any such story; go 
and And out the cause, and the orgin of the 
quarrel, and come to-rnorrow and tell me.” 
Next day, on the man’s a^ipearaiice — ** well 
my friend, have you found it out”? ** Why, 
Sir, the truth is, that he owed me money for 
a lohg time ; 1 went to ask payment and 
pressed him hard, on which he grew angry, 
and said if I plagued him, he would not pay 
me for a year to come ; and then 1 did call 
him a cheat apd a rascal, on which he beat 
me.” “. Then why did you file your petition 
with such exaggerations? take it ba^^k, and 
draw out another in which you will please tp 
state the case as you have now told it to 
me.” • 

In the attachment of property in the exe- 

cution of a decree, it constaiuly happefls*'that 
a petition is presented, claiming some part 
of what is attached; and that the petitioner 
will persist in declaring that the property is 
bis, and that there exists no cause or plea 
whatever on; lidiieh the plaintiff could have 
fmagine4'%%i6 defendant with 

petitioner is totally imoonnected. 1 

the same plan Mojpted here; and 


when the complainant came up the secoii<l 
time, his story would perhaps be, ** why^ 
Sir, the shop which has been attached is 
mine, as 1 can satisfactorily prove; but the 
truth is, that the defendant rents it from me; 
and has occupied it for the last six years, on 
which account plaintiff may have supposed 
it to he his.” I have even known a man, 
after declaring himself to be unconnected 
with defendant, to admit the next day that 
he was his own brother. It seems extraor- 
dinary that people should make such wanton 
and absurdly false assertions, particularly 
when a moment’s reflection would assure 
theni,*iiot only that the truth would appear 
as soon as the parties were, confronted, but 
that no benefit could possibly accrue to them 
from so acting. The practice may be attri- 
buted to that proneness to exaggeration which 
has already been noted ; and to the foolish 
notion that any admission which they might 
make tending to exculpate the opposite par- 
ty, might be used to their own prejudice. 1 
mention these instances to show how much 
good might be done by slight means, where 
these are unceasingly applied. In the Courla 
both of the Judge and Magistrate to which 
1 allude, these exaggerated statements were 
after some time almost entirely checked, yet 
ifith the exception of occasionally a petty 
fine the chief penalty inflicted, was giving 
the parties the trouble of attending twice, 
and putting them to the expense of a second 
I petition, of which the prescribed stamp was 
of only eight annas value. 

I A more extended intercourse between the 
English functionaries and the people, to 
which 1 alluded in my last and many pre- 
vious numbers, will have a powerful eflect in 
counteracting the evil now lamented ; and it 
will also give them opportunities of marking 
and discountenancing bad characters, which 
will be found to have a considerable aux- 
iliary influence. 

The system of the perpetual administration 
of oaths which is carried to such an excess in 
our Courts and offices, has had no slight share 
in promoting the frequency of perjury and 
falsehood. It is shocking and appalling to 
see a solemn appeal to the Almighty degrad- 
ed by being put in force upon the most tri- 
vial occasions. It is introduced into every 
sort of proceeding ; and to such a height is 
it curried, that a man cannot send an agent 
with a power of attorney to receive a few 
shillings which may be lying in the Court 
treasury, due to him on a decree, without at 
the same time sending two witnesses, who 
are to depose, on oaUi, that the power of at- 
torney was iregulgrly executed : and this too, 
though the dietuuce may be fifty or a huqdred 
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miles. So much for the facilities for business 
afforded by the British Indian Courts. The 
nature of thf oath too, is another absurdity. 
Instead of having a formula of the different 
inodes of oath most binding on the respective 
classes of Hindoos, with very few exceptions, 
the oath “ by the water of the Ganges*' is 
imposed upon all ; yet, it is well known, 
among the people at least, that many sects do 
not respect the sacred stream, or consider an 
oath by its water as any way binding. It is 
to be hoped that a more rational (to use the 
mildest term) custom will be shortly intro- 
duced of reserving the appeal to God £or the 
mure serious cases. But this subject is of it- 
self sufficient to form an essay, and is merely 
alluded to here as being one cause of the fre- 
quency of perjury. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from offer- 
ing a few remarks, to obviate some conclu- 
sions which might be drawn from the observa- 
tions here offered particularly by those who 
are bent upon representing the people of In- 
dia as an utterly degraded and unprincipled 
race. As to their moral feelings on the sub- 
ject of truth, the scale on which they must 
be placed is indeed very low ; but. I cannot 
perceive the policy or the justice of declaring 
that because they are bad, they never wiM 
be any better. In fairness, tho state in 
which they are placed by their Government 
and social ordinances, should be taken into 
consideration. They have for ages been sub- 
ject to despotism, to foreign aggression, and 
internal commotion ; the mode in which they 
have been governed is one which causes their 
life to be a struggle against truth, and ob- 
liges them to be vicious in self-defence. These 
effects have been kept up in full force, under 
the British Government, by the extortion 
which has been pursued in revenue matters, 
and by its sanction of the plunders and op- 
pression of the police and other officials, to- 
gether with the utter insufficiency of any tri- 
bunals from which justice might be obtained. 
It can scarcely be expected that men who have 
lived for several generations under such dis- 
advantages, can exhibit a high tone of pio- 
rality; but there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that this may not spring up and in- 
crease among them, when a favorable op- 
portunity shall be afforded. The Govern- 
ment must do its duty, in setting a limit to 
its cupidity ; in establishing some security 
of property; and in promoting education on 
a rational and practical plan, • 

Keverthelesa, I fear, that bad as they ale, 
even on the point we are now consideriM, 
the difference between them and the Englisb 
is not so wide as some are inclined to belie^^ 
Between the lower desses in th© respectiw' 


countries, it is difficult to say on whose side 
the comparison would show to the grt‘ntest 
disadvantage. Heber’s Observations have 
been already alluded to. I have lieurd seve- 
ralJusticea of the Peace in England protest, 
that it was impossible to trust to any asser- 
tions of the common people, where their in- 
terests were at all concerned ; and more tlian 
one lawyer of extensive practice in London, 
has, to my knowledge, declared, that "as 
many oaths as might be required upon any 
point were to be procured at a ahilling a 
head"* I quote the very expressions made 
use of. Between the middling ranks of eucli 
nation, the comparison would probably be 
rather in favor of the Eni:lish. Ihere is 
much of good fiiith in these classes of botii 
nations: the merchants and bankers of Hin- 
dostan are as much to be trusted as those of 
any country, though some do assert, whicli 
may probably be true, that sell-interest li^re 
has more influence from the necessity of 
maintaining a character than moral feeling. 
Among farmers and auriciiltunsts, possibly 
the balance may incline somewhat in favor of 
the English, though English l.nidlords in ne- 
iieral might perhaps be slow to allow il when 
comparing their rent-roll and the disburse- 
ments together, and the excuses made by 
the fanners. Among the higher ranks ot 
the gentry and the nobility the differ- 
ence is immense. These two classes of 
Hindostannees are too often guilty of the 
most audacious frauds and falsehoods.^ and 
of these again the worst are to be found 
among the decayed Moosulnian tamibes of 
rank and the Brahmins. They av^ by no 
means without exceptions ; on the contrary, 
many instances cfF high moral feeling exist 
among them ; but it is a peculiarity among 
these two classes, but the individuals which 
compose them almost always exhibit ex- 
tremes ; either very bad or very good. 
There is another singularity regarding the^ 
two classes. When an European who is 
within the pale of respectability is tempted to 
be guilty of any thing mean or fraudulent, he 
at least endeavours to conceal his actions or 
to disguise (hem under fair pretences, but the 
above mentioned individuals will too often 
assort the meanest falsehoods and be guilty of 
the most disgraceful acts with so little shame, 
and that too often in matters in which it 
would be very easy to conceal it, that it 
would seem as if they were completely indif- 
ferent as to how much their character suffer- 
ed ; it is a characteristic which it is difficult 
to account for, except by attributing jfc. lU 
some instances to the recklessness which a 
eputinu©^ course of profligacy prodccctf .©nd 
lit ^iheri; <6 the they cun- 
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aider themselves placed by rank, situation, 
and caste, so completely above all scandal, 
that no reports to their disadvantag^e would 
obtain credit. 

There is one point in £(ie character of the 
natives of India which should not be omitted 
in discussing this subject. The gratuitous 
and wanton falsehoods in which they indulge. 
It is prevalent, more or less, in all ranks and 
classes, and is almost universal amongst the 
lower orders. Where the interests of these 
are concerned, 1 doubt whether, on the whole, 
they are much worse than the same classes in 
England : but the latter do not certainly ex- 
hibit that intollerable disregard of truth on 
points of not the smallest importance which 
is the disgrace of the natives of India. 'The 
most simple questions to a servant, such as 
** have yt>u been to the bazar to day ?” *^do 
you know who that person is V* or a hundred 
others, are generally at once answered in the 
negative, although it is directly opposed to 
the truth, the utterance of which conld not 
in any way affert the person addressed. The 
only solution one can give is, that in each 
case the person supposes that to avow the 
plain truth might possibly occasion him some 
trouble or inconvenience, and that therefore 
it is better to profess ignorance of the subject 
alluded to. 

In elucidation of the remark that we must, 
in judging of any point in the character of a 
nation, take their habits and feelings in con- 


sideration, I beg to advert to a custom uttefw 
lly indefensive oh the score of mch'ality, which 
was practised in England, and would be 
again were the regulation revived which 
caused it— that of military officers who used 
to assert on honor ^ the one that he had not 
paid, and the other that he had not received 
rhore than the regulation price for his com- 
mission; while so little concealment was 
practised that immediately after, had even 
the Commander-in-Chief asked in private, 
neither would have had the least hesitation 
in informing him how much in excess of the 
fixed ^rice had been paid. False oaths are 
regularly taken by the clerks of respectable 
merchants as to the value of goods at Custom 
Houses in England. Custom House oaths^’ 
are a regular phrase, and the Collector of 
Customs at Calcutta, not long ago, publicly 
asserted that the manufactory of invoices was 
carried on so openly in that city, that those 
papers dated London were often brought to 
him, with the ink scarcely dry. ** Oh ! but 
these cases are mere business, matters ot 
course which every body does, and under- 
stands to be done” — I imagine 1 hear it said. 
The fact is, indeed, too true and too much 
to be lamented. But whild our own mora- 
lity is so loose, let us at least exhibit as much 
charity and leniency itt judging of the na- 
tives of India as we bestow ujpon ourselves. 

A Friend to India. 

November 1, 1834. 
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Only inferior to Russia in extent, it sur- 
passes all other countries on the globe in re- 
sources, which however fall short of the 
exigencies of the empire. It may be com- 
pared to a slumbering giant, who might by 
activity desttoy the pigmy beings of the hu- 
man specif s, but who is satiidied with pos* 
sessing the' spot where he rfsts in peace and 
quietness, and boasting of the strength of his 
limbs; wbich by long disuse cannot carry 
him, so that even children may tease him 
with impunity. It is tiot our object at pre- 
sent to discuss its political strength, but to 
liresent a general view of the OourUries which 
constitute this huge empire. , 

The eighteen provinces compfifed by our 
geograpKmANki^ jOhina Proyhr In 
tinctioh to 

chin-ChidW Widel^li^lkl^nt and ferti- 
lity^ tpiikach of coh'-^ 

Ka Kingdom.^ W 

er been so firmly as uilder 


the present dynasty. Even at the accession 
of the Mantchoo family to the throne, the 
southern provinces were ruled by vice-roys 
who possessed almost sovereign power, and 
were often found in rebellion against the em- 
peror. Such a state of things did not last 
very long ; the provincial supreme govern- 
ment was dividea between the liighest func- 
tionaries, who act^ as. a check upon each 
other, and to ensure their fidelity, were sur- 
rounded with spies sent purposely from Pe-> 
king. At the k^sent moment, a governor of 
more subjects than the largest kingdom in 
Europe can boast, may be deprived of his 
rndk and life, without the least fear of dis- 
k^iogihe public pe^e. There in hot one 
in^ance on record in which a disgraced, vioe- 
roy tnrnfd rebels not do we rememhfr that 
the people eVer Ihowed so much affection for 
jtheir fallen tiller ar to take arms on hie 

I ^haif. Th4 government qf Peking has fiiU 
conttefhl over the nlciet lElistaht parts of "the 
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empire, nnd rules over them with far greater still in the possession of the aboriginal Meaou* 
ease than the Grand Signor over his turbulent tsze; tl»e former is a burden to the Cbinesa 
capital. Of all the provinces, Keang-soo is government, by absorbing annually much 
the most fertile. It is the delta of China, treasure without re*imbursing the emperor* 
upon a large scale, on the banks of the When the Chinese shall have learnt to dig in 
magnificent Yang-tsze-keang and Hwang- the bowels of the earth for metals, and when 
ho. Che-kcang, the smallest of all the pro- the government shall be more liberal, it may 
vinces, is more productive than Sze-chuen, be expected that the Switzerland of China— 
the largest, though intersected with barren Kwei*chow — will become one of the richest 
mountain ridges. Keang-se and Honan may provinces. Yun-oan, though a very extensive 
be called the heart- arteries of the giant; the province witli many rivers and verdant plains 
former is pointed out as the centre of the amongst towering mountains, has never been 
world by the Chinese, whose monarchy was much valued by the government. It is 
founded there. Of the highest importance too distant, without manufactures and trade ; 
as maritime provinces are Kwang-tung and neither do the inhabitants rank very high in 
Fuh'keen ; a honor in which Cbe-keaiig the estimation of their countrymen. Kwaiig- 
also shares. The first is far superior in agri- se, though under the same governor as Kwang- 
cultural riches to Che-keang, which has, how- tung, is totally different. It is entirely an 
ever, its tea hills and orchards. We are far agricultural province, thinly inhabited, with 
irom considering China as a garden, nor is few large cities, and is the granary of Kwang- 
the boasted abundance of every necessary of tung. In the estimation of government it 
life and the extraordinary fertility of the soil stands very low. The large territory of Sze- 
a matter of fact. We should rather be in- chu^n is well cultivated on the banks of the 
diiced to believe that it had, in general, a Yang-tsze-koang, which is here called Kin- 
poor soil, which was raised by mere dint of sha-keang — golden sand river — but great 
industry to that flourishing state in which we tracts present either a barren soil, or an im- 
find it at the present moment. Shan-tung penetrable jungle. In the mountain recesses 
stands isolated amongst the provinces; it the Aborigines defy the whole power of their 
produces, however, as much as will suffice Chinese lords. Tiie two islands, Tae-wan 
for its own consumption, without having and Hae-nan, with a great nuiriber of smaller 
many articles for exportation. Though ad- ones, are of the utmost importance to the raa- 
vantageously situated for trade, its merchants ritiine provinces. Very unlike the pictu- 
have neither ventured to Corea nor Japan ; resquegroiipes in the Indian archipelago, they 
and if sheer want had not forced them to exhibit nothing but barren ridges of mountains, 
leave their homes, they might still be igno but are thickly inhabited and in a state of 
rant of the opposite coast Leaou-tung. Pih- the highest cultivation. Comparing the na- 
chih le, without the coast, would be in a tural situations of China Proper with that of 
wretched state, and similar eb the adjacent other countries, it is peerless in Asia, and iu 
territories beyond the great walj. Shan-se advantages resultflig from it inferior to none, 
and Kan-suh bear much resemblance to each With an extensive coast and splendid rivers, 
cither ; they are partly mountainous, enjoy a it touches the extremes of cold and warmth, 
rigorousclimate, and produce all the grains and whilst it itself enjoys a temperate climate, 
vegetables of Europe. Being excluded from But it must be allowed that it lies isolated ; it 
participating in all the trade, they indemnify has natural boundaries to the south, west and 
themselves by carrying on a barter with the north, which are nearly impassable. The 
inhabitants of the northern and western de- cause of this is obvious. The industrious 
^rts, and virit also the Russian settlers. Chinese, like all other civilized nations, have 
Such is the commercial spirit of the Chinese gradually driven the neighbouring nomadea 
nation, which is innate in them, that they towards the deserts, and occupied all the 
will overcome all natural disadvantages in land fit for tillage. Only where ridges of 
pursuit of their favorite occupation — trade, mountains stop their progress, their endea- 

What can show a greater spirit of enter- vours of extending their territory proved 
prise than the wanderings of these Chinese fruitless; otherwise we might have sought 
merchants for months and years in the dreary for the boundaries of the Chinese empire 
deserts of Mongolia, which even appal the near the Caucasus. 

hardy Itiissian. Hoo-nan atid-'Hoopih dre The safety of the northern provinces was 
very similar to Heang-soo, possessing the formecly much endangered by the continual 
equal advantages of rich irrigation for the cal^ inroads of the Tartars. During the swgv ak 
tivation of the stafFof life— rice. Qan-hwuy tbe Mantchoosthe peace and, security of the 
^ more mountainous, but fertile to a grog^ einmre has been establishe4 upon a •firm 
degrp^. Yuii-iian and Kwei-chowarepai;iily bains; |be invefori^ engm^ef of ^e Qb^nesa 
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are now tlieir vaisals and rulers, and have called upon to perform actual service, they 
common interest in the preservation of the have little to complain of their Chinese in 19- 
empire The policy which led to this great ters. Some p;<rt 9 of Mout^olia, however, are 
result is worthy of the great Kanij-he, who under tlie immediate control of the Maut* 
may be said to have laid the foundations of choos, and stand to it in the same relation as 
the extensive empire under tlie present eastern Turkestan and Sourigaria, which 
family ; Keen-lung, who resembled him constitute the government of hie. Both 
most as a warrior, continued the same line dependencies are of little value to the state, 
of policy, though not with the same success; The soil is in most parts poor, ami the po[Mi- 
his successors have added little, hut per- lation, on account of the destructive aiul 
severe in the beaten track. continual wais, very scanty. I'he iMaiit- 

IVI aiitchooria is now incorporated with choos would have acted wisely in not g^a^p- 
China Proper; reaou-tuiig would form a **'15 possessions, the tenure ol \Oiicli is very 
natural appenilage to the state, but the two uiicertwin, and have been hoir.'ht with much 
upper provinces, Kirin and Tsitsihan have blood. It is from this quarter that China is 
nothing in common with it. The feitility ot assailable, and it ever the (Jshecks, Kinghis, 
LeaQu-tung is well known, but it owes its or Bussians are tempted to an invas on, tlity 
prosperity to Chinese colonists. Kirin has easily penetrate to Can-suh and Sheii-se. 
extensive forests and marshes, but the Abori- annexing I'liihet as a fiel to the empire, 

gines, from whom the reigning family de- which Kan-he commenced and Keen-lung 
sceiided, do not delight ill agriculture, they accomplished, the Mantchoos did it nio>t 
prefer a pastoral and indolent life, iiikI their bkely with the view of exercising an iincon- 
territory resembles a wilderness. Tsit-si-han, trolled sway over the Popes ot Shamanism, in 
the Western part of IVIantchooria, is on the order to check its bigoted votuiies, the 
whole, a cold inhospitable country, not ini- Mongols. 

like Siberia, inhabited both by Mantchoos The Dalai Lama and Bontchin .Krdeni 
and remnants of the Mongols who, when are indebted for their existence to the M ant- 
driven out of China, there look refuge. The choo family, who drove tlie Kalmucks out of 
numerous tribes who inhabit the banks of Thibet. Though viewing every moitnl as 
the rivers, and live i:i a state of the utmost their slaves, they pay homage to the Chinese 
wretchedness, remind us strongly of the emperor, wlio, in liis turn, does not fail to 
Samoyedes and Tongooses in Siberia. render them due honor. The greater pait of 

Mantchooria, however, is superior to Thibet is under Chmese i:.flui’iice, but the 
Mongolia in point of soil. The Mongols, state is not a gainer by the possession of an 
once the conquerors of the world, and who alpine table land, so cold and unproductive 
bad spread over Asia and Kurope, inhabit that the poor inhabitants find it veiy difficult 
the worst spot of Asia, Siberia excepted, to subsist. If the gold mines \yeie worked 
The territories along the giieat wall have a *0 any extent, the expenses ot goveriiniciit 
few fertile spots, which are either imperial might be defrtkyed, but there are important 
hunting grounds or domains. The region considerations which prevent the greedy 
about the yellow river is barren. Ka-a tchin Chinese officers from having recourse to such 
is fertile, but the lar.ils bordering upon I'sit- a measure. 

si-han are frightful deserts. The country By the acquisition of Thibet the posses- 
uf the Kalkas, to the north of the Kobi sions of China have thus nearly come in 
desert, is not much better; Ouliariitui, on contact with the British. The government 
the Russian frontiers, participates in all the is perfectly aware of this fact, but Chinese 
horrors of a Siberian climate, added to the jJblicy thinks itself sufficiently sheltered be- 
sterility of the soil. Entirely different from bind the anti- national system. Attempts 
both inner and outer Mongolia is Kokonor, have been made by the martial Keen-lung 
including S 4 -fdn, the fourth all-defined pro- to extend the frontiers towards the south, 
vince of Mongolia; situated between Thibet Birmah and Ton-king, were each attacked 
and Sze-chuen, it partakes of the soil of in their turn, but to no purpose. If the 
both, but mostly inhabited by nomadic Chinese had succeeded, would they have 
tribes; it is in a very low state o^^cuUivation, stopped there ? Would not Siam, a country 
and too mountainous to give a free scope to inlpibited 1 ^ myriads of Chinese, likewise 
agriculture. The Mongols fiossess a cheerful have fallen a prey to their grasping atnbi- 
disposition, and can even enjoy themselves tion ? How their conquests would have 
in their dreary deserts; as vassals of the changed the face of the Indian archipelago! 
Chinese empire they enjoy maflv advantages; But let us not be carried too far by con- 
theirnumerous standards, into which *jectures; we know that heaven's son claims 
dhi whole nation is divided I have never been* the whole earth for his own; and it isionly 
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niajrnaiiimoiis forbearance which prevents him 
from spreading the influence of his benign 
government to the shores of the Atlantic, 
l^ew nations have prciflied by the generous 
otter of receiving tlie transforming influence of 
the celestial empire. Amongst these the 
Core l ns hold the foremost rank. Their 
country is a fief of China, mid always viewed, 
as such by the emperor, but notwithstand- 
ing the constant homage of the Coreans, 
their fn>quent embassies, under the name of 
tribute- b»-arers, they have kept both the 
Mantcliotis and Chinese out of their countrv, 
and rre sovereign masters at home.^ The 
Loo clioo islands are liicludefl in the imperial 
compassion, and have been much benefited 
by a nominal vassalage. 

W(* have completed oiir tour throughout 
the Chinese* dominions. Their component 
parts are as strange an anomaly as the go- 
vernment if self. The whole is held together 
as bv niai'ic. But the building composed 
ot‘ siieb heterogeneous materials has been 
en cifd with care, .stone has been added upon 
Bto »e. anil it is now become unwieldy, totter- 
ing f oni its own massiveness. 

IV e cannot siy much of tlie foundation, 
blit whenever a political tempest begins to 
rage, such as occasionally arises in Kurop^, 
it mav fall with a tremendous orish. To 
prv, however, into fntiiritv is not our ob- 
ject; we leave the destbiv of nations to the 
great disposer of all events. Shall we call 
the inhubit uits happv, whilst they live in 
ignorance, and are indiflTerent towards ob- 
jects whicb constitute the prime aim of 
liiiman life? A nation maj live for cen- 
turies in peace and nevertheless be wretched, 
because government is in actual warfare 
against its prosperity VVe leave our readers 
to muse upon the subjedt. 

Population of China. — The Bo- 
man empire including the provincials and 
conquered nations, is said to have compre- 
hended under the Antonines, about 120 
millions of inhabitants. The extent of ils 
territory was fully equal to China Proper, 
and although some of the, provinces were 
only lately reclaimed from barbarians, and 
therefore by no means well cultivated, its 
ancient pnssessions in Ruropo, Asia, and 
Africa, were, if not superior, at least equal in 
populoiisness to China. From whence does 
then arise the disparity hetweep 120 and 
301 millions? luxury, ns wellfas the Ire- 
quent wars niav have thinned the population, 
blit they cannot have reduced it to such odds. 

In our humble opinion, we can cherish no 
doubts about the correctness of the imperial 
statement, that the numbers according to a 


well authenticated census, as near to the 
truth as possible, hut we state freely some 
difficulties, which wiser men than ourselves 
will be able t > remove 

In Shiiig-king or Leaou-tung, the impe- 
rial statistics estimate the census to 942,003 ; 
now we have visited some districts of tliis 
territory ourselves, and, with all allowance 
for mistakes, we suppose, that the number 
of inhabitants must at least be four fold. In 
Kirin it is said there are only 307,701 inha- 
bitants. Wo know that this country is ex- 
tremely thinly inhabited, but this census 
would only give 11 inhabitants to a square 
mile, which is incredible, on account of the 
continuiil influx of Chinese. In Tsit-si-han 
there are only 2,308 families, which, consider- 
ing the numerous tribes living scattered 
throughout this extensive country, must be 
far below the truth. Perhaps those only 
who pay tribute, and serve in the militia, 
are included in the number. We will not 
now discuss the census of Kokonor and of 
RIe ; the sanre remarks apply to this coun- 
try, but merely intimate that the numerous 
Mongul tribe is not comprised under the 361 
millions. 

So far we have seen, tliat the census is be- 
low tlip actual number, but in some provin- 
ces it is the reverse. But we are rather 
caiiti(»i]s to advance opinions, which might 
militate against facts, and give here the list of 
the extent and population of each province. 

Pc-chih'le ; extent, 58,1)40 square miles ; 
inhabitants 27,090,874 ; upon each square 
mile 473. 

Sliaii-tung ; extent, 65,104 s. in. inhabi- 
tants 28,958,764 ; upon each s. in. 515. 

Kcang nan ftlfo twt> provinces Keang-soo 
and Gan-hwiiy) extent, 92,901 s, m. inhabi- 
tants 72,011,560 ; upon each s. ni. 774. 

Shan-se ; extent, 55, ’268 square miles, 
inhabitants 14,004,210 ; upon each s. m. 253. 

Honan ; extent, 65,104 square miles, in- 
habitants 23,037,171 ; upon each s. m. 354. 

Keang-se ; extent, 72,176 square miles, 
inhabitants 30,426,099 : upon each s. m. 421. 

Fokien ; extent, square miles 53,480, in- 
habitatils, 14,777,410 ; upon each s in. 276, 
Che-keaiig ;^exteiit, square miles 39,150, 
inhabitants 26,256,734 ; upon each 8. m. 
671. 

rioo-pih and Hoo-nan ; extent, square 
miles 1 44,770, inhabitants 46,022 ,605; upon 
each s. m. 317- 

Shense and Kan-suh ; extent, square 
miles 164.008, inhabitants 25,400,381 ; upon 
each s ro.‘ 164 

6ze-chuen ; rxtefit, 166,800, square miles, 
inhabitants 21,435,678 ; upon each s.. m. 
128. 

W 
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Kwang-tung; extentt 79,456 square luiles., 
inhabitants 19,174,030; upon each s. m. 
241. 

Kwang-se; extent, 78,260 square miles, 
inhabitants 7,317,895 ; upon each s. m. 93. 

Yun-nan; extent, 107,969 square miles, 
inhabitants, 5,661,320 ; upon each s. m. 51. 

Kwei-chow ; extent, 64,554 square miles, 
inhabitants, 5,288,219 ; upon each s. m. 82 

We ask the political economist, whether 
774 human beings can live upon one square 
mile, which is thrice the population of Eng- 
land, where only 225 live upon the same 
spot. If, however, the census of Gan-hwuy 
and Keang-soo is correct, we are persuaded, 
that there is no spot upon the whole globe 
which is so thickly populated ; nor cun a 
larger number possibly live upon the same 
extent of territory. Keang-soo, moreover, 
is full of lakes, and has also considerable 
marshes, which are of course not arable. 
The utmost industry can subsist the cultiva- 
tor, yet he has nothing to spare from his hard 
earned produce ; and nevertheless both Gan- 
hwuy and Keang-soo have very largely to 
contribute towards the maintain ance of the 
Imperial courts. Shan-tung and Che-keang 
are mountainous proviuces, with many barren 
tracks and unproductive plains, yet accord- 
ing to the imperial census the former has 
515 and the latter 671 inhabitants upon 
each square mile. We allow the Chinese to 
be a most frugal people, who do not require 
half the extent of territory to maintain them- 
selves as an European would need, to 
live in a state of comfort, but can 617 human 
beings find subsistence in so small a space ? 
Surely if the imperial statistics are correct, 
the populousness of Keang-soo, Gan-hwuy 
and Che-keang overthrows the theory of 
Malthus. Pih-chih-le is apparently barren, 
but has nevertheless 473 inhabitants upon 
the square mile. 

We are at 'a loss to find out why Yun- 
nan should have fewer inhabitants than 
Kw.ei-choo, the most unproductive of all the 
provinces, nor can we make out why Kwan- 
tung and Honan, both possessing a dense 
population, should not have gn equal num- 
ber with Che-keang upon each square mile, 
whilst the former is only one third, the latter 
one half as populous. 

It is not with a vieii^ to impeach the state- 
ments given in the Repository that we write 
this, but we are anxious that our doubts 
should tw solved for our own satisfaction. 
Upoq Ibe whole we think, that the total 
aoj^fiplitcf 361 millions is not too much for 
tluB^'^flRitnese empire. It is very wvident, 
thM tfie Chinese are theiaost prolific nation 


on the globe. Instead of concjiiering other 
j nations like the Romans, they took possession 
by the numerical force of their population, 
colonized and spread until mountains and 
deserts prevent their farther progress. A 
nation like the Chinese, so numerous, guided 
by the same laws, attached to the system of 
the ancients, were more likely to abide the 
subjects of one prince, than the heterogenous 
tribes who acknowledged the sway of the 
Romans. The striking characteristic, which 
doubtless constitute the Chinese nation, a 
people distinct from all human kindred, con- 
tributed much to that unity of design, which 
caused them to abhor foreigners and to 
crowd under the protection of their native 
lead ers. 

Has China ever been as populous as it is 
now ? Can the nation continue to increase 
in proportion, without absorbing finally all 
resources? These are the questions, which 
we should fairly ask, to come to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. The rising generation is at 
the present moment so great, as to frighten 
the mandarins, who tremble at the prospects 
before them. Fully persuaded, however, 
that in the providence of God, the popula- 
tion keeps pace with the means of subsistence, 
and if increasing to excess finds an outlet in 
emigration, we fondly hope, that the threat- 
ening evil may be averted from this empire. 
Mantchooria presents still a large field for 
Chinese colonists, they may also find un- 
cultivated lantis on the western frontiers, and 
may even send colonies to the west coast of 
America. It is very obvious, that this great 
mass of mankind is near a grand crisis. The 
world has changl^d, without their partaking 
in those changes, and it will be finally their 
turn to yield to the common impulse given 
from the west, if a handful of barbarians 
from the desert could change the face of the 
country, should the enlightened spirit of en- 
terprise, which now pervades Europe, re- 
main dormant bn its approach to the Chinese 
frontiers? We should regret if so many 
pillions got into a state of fermentation, for 
the consequences would be awful ; but if 
they do not advance with the world, they 
will sooner or later fall a sacrifice to their 
stubbornness. 

Intelligent Chinese in reading this paper 
might perltaps quote a passage of their Sages, 
and leave matters to proceed in their natural 
course, whilM they with all their countrymen 
persevered In the beaten track. Such is also 
the maxim of the government; nothing infiu^ 
ences it, but bare necessity. Time is on the 
wing with its revolutions, but they do not 
heed his flighty companion, until it is too late 
to keep pace with him.—- Cemten Regiiter, 
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[Cmclixded from VoL F.» Second SerieSy page 556,] 

IMPORTS. 


Woollens. — Broadcloth is exported to 
the Piinjaub in considerable quantities. The 
prevailing colour is red for the uniform of 
Runjeet Sings regular troops^ and the na- 
tives are in the habit of wearing long pieces 
of red cloth in the cold weather throwfi over 
their shoulders. Next to red the colour in 
greatest demand is, green, and there is one 
way in which green broadcloth is consumed 
which is well deserving of notice. Some years 
ago the manufacturers in Cashmere found out 
that green shawls were in demand with the 
Europeans, and having no other mode of 
procuring the dye, they were obliged to ex- 
tract it from green broadcloth, and they have 
continued the practice ever since. Two 
yards of broadcloth, to the value of about 
ten rupees, are spoilt in the process of ex- 
tracting colouring-matter sufficient for a sin- 
gle shawl, and it would of course be a profit- 
able speculation to import a small quantity 
of the dye itself, furnishing at the same time 
directions for its proper application. The 
remainder of the export is made up of every 
colour. 

Our broadcloth is held in esteem by the 
Affghans for making up their winter dress; 
and after the opening of the trade, it is 
likely to be extensively consumed by them 
and their neighbours, the iJzbecs and Tur- 
komans. The excellence of our broadcloth 
is fully appreciated by the Affghans in com- 
mon with the rest of the Asiatics, and it is 
their dearness alone which prerents their 
having a more extended consumption. A 
low standard of price therefore ought always 
to be kept in view, and this should be com- 
bined as far as possible with a specious glos- 
sy appearance. The lighter kinds, as ladies’ 
cloths, cassimere, and camlets, will be re- 
quired only in small quantities. Our flan- 
nels and blankets were never in much de- 
mand ill the east, but they will probably be 
required more to the west of the Indus on 
account of the coldness of the climate. 

When the north-western trade is opened, 
the market for woollens will b^entirely pur 
own. The Indians never had buy, except 
Cashmere shawls, and a coarse stuff balled 
piirpet or puttoo, and after the opening luf! 
the Indus, the Russians will be as inferior 16^ 
us in the means of transport as they are a< 
present in the manufactures. 


Silks.— S ilk of the natural colour or 
light yellow is very much worn by the Seiks, 
this being their sacred colour. It is all 
Moorshedabad silk exported by the Mar- 
warries who buy it at Mirzapoor. The 
countries beyomi the Indus are mostly sup- 
plied over-land from Persia and China, but 
when the trade is thrown open, they will 
mainly depend upon us for their supply. 
When there is no great difference of price, 
ni«tions always lay in their supplies of foreign 
goods at th<^ places where they are able to 
dispose of their own produce. 

We have not yet acquired so decided a 
superiority over the Indians in our silk ma- 
nufactures as we have in our woollen and 
cotton, and the French are also able success- 
fully to compete with us. Th^ market of 
the Indus therefore will be supplied at first 
from all quarters. After a time it will be 
seen what kinds of silk are most in demand, 
and our merchants will then make it their 
study to get up their investments accordingly. 
Keemkhab and other Indian silk stuffs, 

I velvet, satin, crape, brocailfs and embroider- 
ed goods will sell to a certain extent for the 
consumption of the rich. Although these 
articles can be consumed only by a few in 
each c(»mmunity, yet being light and valuable, 
they are capable pf the longest land carriage, 
and when an ingress has been given, they 
wilt find their way into the heart of Central 
Asia. 

Imitation shawls will hereafter become an 
important article of export, but they must 
be made on purpose for the market. The 
people to the west of the Indus use shawls 
or sashes to tie round the waist, or as tur- 
bans to wrap round the head, and they sel- 
dom wear .them thrown over the shoulders 
like the people of India. For this market 
therefore sha^s require to be made very 
long and narrow. It is difficult to speak 
I with certainty regarding the pattern, and the 
I best plan will be to send to England a few 
specimens of the genuine Cashmere shawl, 
of the kinds which are most in use. 

Spices — Are a very important branch 
of the export trade. They are not an arti- 
cle of luxury, the use of which is Uoiited to 
a few, but they are in general requegt. and 
tMrooilsumptioii will iaerease just in'pro- 
portioa as their efaiapneas rwdurs them ac- 
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crfisible fo the community at large. The 
climate of the countries beyond the Indus 
vnhts them for tiie production of any kind 
of spice, and they must, therefore, always 
j:et what they want from abroad. Spices 
are mentioned by the Emperor Baber as 
one of the principal exports in his time, and 
tiny have continued to find their way in 
j?reater or smaller quantities in proportion 
to »hp f.icilities which the state of the inter- 
medin te countries happened to afford to tlieir 
passajre. 

The following are the kinds which are 
most in use; black pepper, gol-mirch ; car- 
damiims, elacbec ; cloves, long; nutmeg, 
jiiipbol ; betel-niit, siipt*yre(* ; cinnamon, 
diiiil clieenec ; niiice, jowtree. 

The quantity at present exported, falls 
very far short of what the niaiket would take 
f»ff if proper facilities were given. Neither 
Itussia nor Persia produce spices, and there 
is, therefore, no other quarter from which any 
supply can be obtained except Hindoostan, 
the whole external commerce of which is in 
our hands. When the navigation of the In- 
dus is opened, spices will be brought by 
sea to Bukker, almost as cheap as they are 
brought af present to Bombay. From Buh- 
ker they will be sent by water to every part 
of the Pniijal) and Caslimere; and on the other 
side, the Affghan merchants will convey 
them by land to Candahar, llerant, and 
Bukhara, from which they wdll find their 
way to the frontiers of Bussia and China. 
IMeetiiig %vilh no competition and having a 
belter market always before them, they will 
be pushed on to ati indefinite extent, only 
as they rece«le further from the mart, they 
will become more and more articles of luxury 
and less of tioneral consumption. Even the 
most distant coimtrics must have spices to 
coiisiimc more or Ics-^ as articles of laxiiry. 

Sugar. — Sugar-candy and refined and 
common sugar are anotiicr of the exports 
of Hindoo&lan to the north-west, mentioned 
by Etriperor Baber, Although a little sugar- 
cane is crown in gardens, no. sugar is made in 
the couutri(‘S beyond the Indus, and they are 
entirely dependent upon India for their sup- 
ply of this necessary article. good deal is 
sent from the Dooab to Shikarpoor by way 
of Pnleo, aridihe Kussians export lump su- 
gar made from beet root by way of Boknara. 
But this supply is quite inadequate to the 
consumption of the country, and the price is 
such as to place it beVond the reach of the 
bulk of the people. After a mart has been 
established upon the Indus, sugar will find 
its v^ay in every ^bape and through : every 
channel. The produce of the Bboab will 
Behawulpoor and Palee, and'^ the 


produce of Bengal, and the maritime coun- 
tries of India, will be brought by son. 

This will become a very important branch 
of traffic. Sugar is an article of general 
consumption by all, both high and low, and 
here we shall have several nations entirely 
dependent upon us for their supply, for the 
Russian competition with such inadequate 
means as they possess, will he too insignifi- 
cant to merit attention when the market has 
once been thrown open. In order to render 
it more capable of bearing a long land car- 
riage, sugar requires to be refined. What 
the Utissiaris export is lump sugar, and what 
comes from this side is sugar -candy. The 
best pliiii perhaps will be to engagt^ persons 
from Becaneer, Calpee, and other places 
where the best sugar-candy is made, to settle 
a Bukker, where the sugar will be refined 
and sent on. 

Indigo, (Neel ) — Is another permanent 
export to the other side of the Indus. None 
is profluceil in the country. The article is 
one of general consumption, and Hindoostan 
is the only source from which any supply can 
be derived. Between one and two lacs of 
rupees worth of native indigo is annually 
exported from the Dooab to Amritsnr. The 
factory indigo is not in demand owing to the 
great dtlTerence in the price, whicli is seldom 
less than one hundred per cent. There is a 
kind of refined indigo, however, which is ex- 
ported from Bombay to Shikarpoc»r and Am- 
ritsiii in rather considerable quantities by the 
route of Haonuggur and Palee. It is called 

the Native merchants iJheen ka 7ieel, but 
as no indigo comes from China, I conclude 
that it is Bengal faeUwy indigo, the refuse of 
which is refined at Calcutta, and exported to 
Bombay and the Gulf. The exports of in- 
digo to the Gulf are very important, aiiioiint- 
ing ill some years to more than cdeveii lacs 
from Calcutta alone, and a great deal more 
must he .sent from Bombay. 

Indigo will find its wav to the new mart 
both by land and sea. The produce of the 
Dooab will he conveyed via Dtdhi and Beha- 
wulpoor or Delhi Ramghur, Becaneer, and 
Jeesulmere, the produce of Bengal will ar- 
rive by sea round Cape Cormorin and up the 
Indus. Purchasing it at the mart, the Aft- 
ghans will convey it to Mushed and Bokhara, 
and from thence it will find its way to 
the most distant parts of Central Asia We 
have no competition in this article from 
Russia and China. Even the most di.stant 
countries of ('entral Asia must be supplied 
with indigo to a certain extent, and Hiiidoo- 
stan is the only quarter from which it can be 
obtained. r. 
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roc HI NEAL, ('ATinm;.— This is the 
most precious of all our dying; druses, afFord- 
iiijr the scarlet critnsoii and many other valu- 
able dyes, it is a native of Mexico, and 
arrives in the country throus;h the medium of 
Kngland. Cochineal is the dye which is 
ustMl for the crimson Cashmeie shawls, and 
this bcintf the prevailin&f colour, the con- 
sumption i.s of course, considerable. It is 
also used at Amrit^ur to dye the silk, which 
is imported there from Bengal. Sometimes 
Inc dye is tnixe l with the cochineal, but tlr* 
colour thus yielded is very inferior to that o(‘ 
the genuine cochineal. • 

The mart upon the liidns will give to the 
C'>n.siimptioii of the article a much wider 
range than it has at f»re^pnt. The dye is very 
ninch admired in Persia and India, and 
notwithstanding its hiiih price, it meets with 
an extensive sale. Wlien it becomes eqiniliy 
accessible to the cities of Affghanistan, it 
will no doubt be equally appreciated by them. | 
Being very susceptible of land carriage, it 
will lie transported to Bokhara, ami tlie most 
distant marts of Asia, aii<l as the taste for it 
increases, it will acquire a permanent demand 
which will make it a very important article 
of export. 

Tea. — I s not much used in the Punjab, 
except as a medicine, but it is in great de- 
mand ill the Mussulman countries on the 
other side of the Indus. At Bokhara it is 
taken daily hy all classes, and the taste for 
it is prevalent in AfTglianistan, but it is less 
accessible to the pe qile there, owing to the 
source of supply being more distant. Bo- 
khara is supplied direct from China over- 
land, and a portion finds its way as far as 
Cahill. I'he principal exportation from 
this side is by Bombay and Palee, and a 
small quantity is sent up the Ganges from 
Calcutta. The whole quantity at present 
exported is under a sack. When the new 
mart is established, it will be brought direct 
from China to the mouth of the Indus, and 
it is impossible to say how much the con- 
sumption may be increased hy the saving of 
the long land carriage, and the opportunity 
which will be given to the AfFghaiis of lay- 
ing in an investment to any extent that may 
be required. 

Sandal Wood, (CA iinf/un).— The prin- 
cipal demand for this article is in the Pun- 
jab and Cashmere, being used by the Hin- 
doos in various religions ceremonies, Tlie 
principal importation is from Bombay, 
where it is produced, and a small quantity 
is also sent from Calcutta. 

Camphor, (JiTii/ber).— T s an article in 
great request in all the countries of the East, 
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I and it is exported both from Bombay and 
I Calcutta. 

Span AVoon, ( Is in great 
demand with the dyers all over the East. 
It is exported in considerable quantities from 
Calcutta to Arnritsur, but 1 caiiiiot find 
that any is sent from Bombay. 

Vermilion, {ShinigntfT ), — Is in some 
demand, and it is cxportetl i'l sniidi quanti- 
ties both from Bombay and Calcutta. 

Dates, (C/iohara). — Are in gciuMal de- 
mand thioiigliout the Punjab, CnsluiKie, 
and the whole of Central Asia, ^'hey form 
an iiiiportiint article of commerce, and there 
is no competition, ii(;rie boing piodnciMl in 
tlio country. The shores of the Peisian 
Gulf fiirnisli the principal supply. 

Coco A N 1) TS , ( yariiful or Girigola ,) — 
This is an article of general consiiiuptioti in 
the Punjab and Casliir.ere, being mncli iis(‘d 
by the Hindoos in various religious cerernu- 
'nies. They are not much in demand among 
the Mahomed an population on the other side 
of the Indus, but a few arc exported for the 
use of the Hindoos who are scattered pretty 
thickly, especially in the laige towns. Tlie 
principal exportation takes place from Bom- 
bay, and at Palee they are strlpt of their 
shells, after which they are called giri-gola. 
The original cost being little or nothing, the 
price is iinde up principally of the expense 
of carriage, and by diminishing tins the coii- 
.sumption of coarse will greatly inciease. 

Coral, ( Moongha) ; P k a R i.s , ( Mootec) ; 
and Ivory, ( llatheeddnt). — Are articles of 
export which arc hy no means unimportant. 
The consumption of pear'.s in particular is 
very great, ns evety native \voinan must have 
an outfit of ornaments of which pearls always 
form a very la ran proportion with those wlio 
can afford it. The above-ineiilioned articles 
are all productions of Hindoostan, or of the 
adjoining seas, and being light and valuahle, 
they arc capable of th .* most extensive cir- 
culation. 

Cutlery and II ard-ware of every 
KIND. — That is, hunting knives, clasp 
knives, scissors, needles, locks, lacquered 
trays, tea iirns^and apparatus, China-ware, 
glass-ware, metal l)iittons, spangles, beads, 
gold and silver lace, &c. &c. Tliese articles 
will he required in certain quantities and 
they are all at this moment exported from 
Russia. The demand for them is so much 
a matter of taste, that before the market is 
opened, it is difficult J:o say which will be 
in greatest request. One object, Imwever, 
must always be kept in view, that is, to fur- 
nish them as cheap as possible. I hi* in- 
ability of the bulk of the people to purchase 
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our commodities is the great obstacle to the are poor and simple, and cheap goods got up 
increase of the commerce, and it is therefore, as shewily as possible are therefore required, 
of the utmost importance tliat the price of There are many other articles at present 
every article should be such as will place it little known in the countries beyond tne In- 
within their reach. They are suited only to diis, which will find a sale when the market 
a rich country, and a refined taste. The has been opened, such as cocoanut oil, brandy 
people to whose wants we have to administer and liquors, coffee, &c. 


EXPORTS. 

Every trade is limited by the means of productions which have a demand in England, 
realizing returns disposable in the markets are asaafoetida, saffron, madder, tobacco, cot- 
of other countries. The difficulty of obtain- ton, rice, saltpetre, sal ammoniac, alum, 
ing adequate returns is the great incubus Cashmere shawls, Heraut carpets, and many 
upon our Indian trade, and the imports from kinds of drugs. There is also a brisk de- 
England arc limited by the amount of the inand for most of these articles in the other 
available, exports from India, almost as ef> markets of the Bast, wlience returns are pro- 
fectually as they could be by legislative en- curable in various kinds of merchandize, fit 
actment. Oiir merchants bring out ship for the English market, and there are some 
loads of English goods for the India market, articles, such as groceries, rock salt. Cash- 
and think themselves fortunate if they can mere paper, horses, dec., which are only in de- 
secure themselves from loss in making their mand for the country trade, and for the. rea- 
reiurns. Under these circumstances how lization of returns in other markets for the 
can tlie trade increase? What inducement Europe trade. On the whole I am of opini- 
does the single profit and the double expense on that, with attention, ample returns may 
ofier to our merchants to engage in it, and be procured for the imports from England, 
what a check upon consumption is the com- a It will be observed that all the exports are 
paratively high price of our manufactures in raw produce, except Cashmere shawls and 
India which these disabilities involve? On Heraut carpets, and so far from interfering 
the side of the Natives the check is still more with our own manufactures, these will be 
decided. If we open a market for their pro- found to give material assistance in procuring 
duce, we may depend upon their taking off an extended circulation for them, 
our maniifaciures, because no trader ever Assafcetida.— C alled by the Persians 

makes his returns in cash, so long as tliere ^,^ozeA, and by the Indians Jifeent/, is a gum 
are any goods which yield a profit, however |.egjn of a strong, disagreeable, foetid odour 
small. Besides, unless we take off the pro- ^nd a bitter subacrid taste. It is produced 
^ce of a country, what •resources can it ^ plant called Feruloe Assafoetida, the 
have for buying our commodities? Agn- stalk of which is cut off near the root and a 
culture and internal trade will do a great niilk exudes which gradually hardens like 
deal, blit no country can become rich and opium. The plant requires no attention but 
able to purchase foreign commodities to any ^^at is necessary for extracting the gum. 
extent without the additional source of A ssafeetida has medical properties: “ it is 

wealth which it raises from foreign trade. If jjj medicine as a powerful stimulant, 

there is no foreign demand for their produc- particularly of the nervous system, it also 
tions, they accumulate upon their own hands, possesses carminative and expectorant pro- 
and there can be little surplus value to pur- parties,” which make it an article of general 
chase the goods of other countries. consumption in Europe. In India it is a fa- 

in order, therefore, to incregse the demand vorite ingredient in the cooking both of H in- 
fer onr manufactures, we must endeavour doos and Mahomniedans, and its dearness is 
to take off as much as possible of the pro- therefore the only limit to its consumption, 
duoe of the countries with which we trade. It was used in a similar manner by the anci- 
In the abundance of exportable commodities ent Greeks and Romans under the name of 
the new mart upon the Indus will bo more iSylphium or Laserpitium. 
ikvourod than any of the {lorts of India. ^fhe Assafestida plant grows wild upon 

The countries on die le|^ bank yield all the (die moiliitainB in the wtot of Affghanistan, 
productions which ane peculiar to hot cli- ohd as flir as 1 hnve been able to learn it is 
mi^s, and on the rig^it l^ are to be gouiid in any part of the known world. As 
found many of those which belot^g oxclu* |fNNly aa|b« Alexander's exp^ition, 

to a cold tempen^ure. Ikoie pt its this part' of the oountry was noted for its pro* 
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f]uction. “ Nothin^” sa 5 's Arian “ but 
Syl|iliiiin] and the turpentine tree grow there 
noiwithstHiiding wliich it is very populous 
and multitudes of sheep and neat cattle are 
seen there; for they feed upon Sylphium ; 
and the sheep cxpecially are so fond thereof, 
that if they chu nee to stiieli it at a distance 
th-y inline iately hasten thither, and having 
cropped the Hower, they even dig up and 
gnaw the root, for which reason some of the 
Cyreneuns keep their sheep at a distance 
fioiii tlip places where the Sylpiiium grows, 
and others enclose it with a fence, lest their 
sheep should smell it if too near, or break in 
and devour it, for it is tln*rc very vafiiahle.” 
To this day it is usual to fence round the As- 
safmtida plants on the mountains with walls 
of loose stones to prevent the sheep from de- 
vouring them. 

D ing produced in the neighbourhood of 
li ‘"rant, i,hn principal exportation takes place 
hy way of Shikarpoor and Bukker, Bombay 
is supplied from the port of Kurachoe in 
Scind, and Biishire in Peisia. The Bengal 
transit duty is ten rupees per ecMit. three 
fourths of which is drawn back upon expor- 
tation, and the English duty is \()d. a ptxind. 
Ass'ifojtida does not appear at present upon 
the lists of exports either of Bombay or 0^1 
cutta, though no doubt some must bo ex- 
ported. 

There are three varieties of Assafcelida 
called Multan, Turrah and Lussunee, which 
are imported in nearly equal quantities. The 
Lussunee is so called from its coarseness and 
similarity in taste to garIic->L/.fsiin. Aftsn-. 
fojtida is brought to England packed in cases, 
mats and casks, that in tl!e cases proving 
generally the best. It is in irregular masses, 
adliering to each other, externally of a bur- 
nish yellow colour, and containing many lit- 
tle shining tears of a whitish, rodish or vio- 
li t hues. The bestis clear and of a pab- 
rcdisli colour, contains many of the while 
tears, and lias the odour very strong. 

Considering the demand for tliis article 
both in Rngland and India, it is likely to be- 
come an important export after the navinatiou 
ol the Indus has been opened. Bukker is 
infinitely nearer the country where it is pro- 
duced than either Kurachee or Busliire, and 
to reach the former the Aftghans have to pass 
only through their own country. ** 

Safron,* pel Zapkron, Hind:Ke- 
SIJR. — This beaniifnl aromatice is the dried 
flower of the crocus. It is an article of *ge- 
neral consumption in Europe and in India; 
is used to a great extent in the olTices of 

• Saffion Is used in in««t«riiie. « iiroim itifuiliin. of 

is use'll in eulomtiiR map*. It ia aliin fin))lo}rcA vit^ 
•iicAbb iu d)eliig, brlu{ eatecintd a isobd yallov. 


Hindoo religion, and as a condiment to flavour 
puinos and other dislies. The cultivation i.s 
txpensive and the flower is prepared by a 
delicate and difficult process which keeps up 
the price. If this could be reduced, s<iflVon 
would be consumed in India to almost uiiy 
extent. 

SafiVon used to be cultivated to a consi- 
derable extent in CambridLiesliire, hut the 
quantity of land employed for the pnrposo 
has been gradually lessetiiug for some years 
past, owing to the lowness of the price occa- 
sioned by the groat imjiorta'ion of foreign 
satfron. It is calculated that an acre of 
ground in England yields 2B pounds of net 
satfron in three years, and that the expense 
of cultivating and propai ing it is i£23 : 12 : 0. 
Tins makes the expon.'^o of raising a pound 
of satTron £0 : 10«: Iv// without taking in- 
to account the interest, of the money. The 
average pi ice is tiiirty shillings a pound. In 
plentiful years it is sold at twenty shillings, 
anti it is sometimes worth three or four pounds 
sterling, SaftVon is also cultivated in France 
and Sicily, but in greatest quantities in Spain. 
English salfroii is generally pieferred to 
what is imported from abroad, and may be. 
distinguished by its parts being larger and 
l>roader. It ought to ho of aii orange or 
fiery red colour staining the hand in rubbing 
it, and yielding a dark yellow tincture. It 
should be fdiooseii fresh, not above a year 
old, in close calves, neither dry nor yet very 
moist, loiigh and firm in tearing, of the same 
colour w'itliin as without, and of a strong 
acrid dift\i«ive smell. 

In the Fast, the only districts where saf- 
fron is prmliiced are Cashmere and the. neigh- 
honrhoood of Kayn to the north of the lake 
of Zurrah iu Khorasaii. Herat is of course 
the entrepot for what is produced in Khora- 
saii and from thence it is imported into India 
hy Shikarpoor and Bukker, except a small 
quantity which finds its way across the 
hill.s to Bhawulpoor and Delhi. The pro- 
duce of Cashmere is impoited hy Amritsuc 
and Delhi. 

7'he Cashmere saffron is all of the kind 
called hfcchfti which is nothing more than tiie 
genuine article in its original state of dry de- 
tached particles. 1’he Cashinerians are de- 
terred from pressing the Saffron by the Hin- 
doo^piejudice against the destruction of ani- 
mal life, and the same feeling combined 
with an idea that the blood of some animal 
is mixed up with cake saffron, induces the 
Hindoos of the plains to confine their cou- 
ftin^tion entirely to' the iuccha. 

' The other kind is the tikiya or cake <,saf- 
frtm, which is the luacka or law saffron, 
reduced to a consistency by being wetted and 
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ressed according to the European practice ; 
lit in undergoing thia proceAS, it is generally 
adulterated, and hence i) is considered an in- 
ferior kind to the other ; both luccha and 
tikia are imported from Heraut. The Bengal 
transit duty is ten per cent., 2 of which are 
drawback on exportation. The English 
duty is 2-6 a pound, which is much too 
heaivy, amounting to 12} per cent. 

This is a very valuable article of export. 
The demand for it both in England and in 
India is, practically speaking, unlimited, and 
when the Indus is opened, there can be *no 
doubt that a great impulse wilt be given to 
its production. At present the channels of 
traoe are so effectually closed that it is the 
same as if there were no foreign demand at 
all, and none is exported either from Bombay 
or Calcutta, and the whole quantity import- 
ed is used for the consumption of the country. 

Bukker lies on the direct road to the coast 
from both the saffron districts. 

Additional information contained in a letter 

from Monsieur Jacquemont. written from 

Cashmere. 

The saffron is the seggma of a liliuceous 
plant called crocus stations, (Linnse), well 
known in Europe, and extensively cultivated 
in Italy and Spain, where it is used as a spice 
and in the Central Provinces it is used 
chiefly as a dye. 

The cultivation in Cashmere is confined to 
a small district in the Pergunna of Shevoce, 
(pronounced in French, also Englisti), distant 
5 miles from the city cf Cashmere. 

The hulks are committed to the ground in 
July, and this plant blossoms in the bei! inning 
of October, when the flowers are gathered, 
their seggma, the female orgSn of the flower, 
separated and put up to dry in the air. The 
half of the harvest is the share of the Sirkar 
(Runjeet) the other half belongs tp the cul- 
tivators. 

The best crops yield 40 Cashmere maunds 
and the worst 12 or 15 maunds to the Sir- 
kar. The Cashmere maund is only 00 seers 
and its average bazaar price commonly is 
100 Cashmere Rs. A Cashmere rupee is 
only 12 or 11 annas, so the average re- 
venue of the Sirkar on th^ head may 
be esteemed at about' 25,000 Cashmere ru- 
pees or 30,000, is about 20,000 Sonat ru* 
pees. The villages of saffron district^are 
not poorer than the others, perhaps they ^re 
less so. The cultivation should be extendi 
a little mere, if the inhabitants Were not fool« 
ishly persuaded that no other spot would be 
adapted to it. Tbwdemand for it os spice in 
the Punj^(:^t|l^ in Hikdoelim would ineiease 
if ShjiHrioe^iui defined. But it could wever ^ 
be wISy cheap owing to the Extremely small 
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quantity taised on a large superficies of ground 
and the very expensive workmanship. 

I don’t know the price of saffron in Eu- 
rope. 

Madder*, Has been cul- 

tivated to a very great extent for three hun- 
dred years in Holland. The root is dug up 
for use in the third year of its growth. It is 
then baked and pounded, and the powder 
thus produced, is a beautiful red dye for liti- 
nens and cottons. As madder is an article of 
great national importance, many attempts 
have been made to cultivate it in England, 
but wi^tout success, the Dutch madder be* 
ing both better and cheaper than ours. The 
best comes from Zealand to winch Britain 
is said to have paid £200,000 annually for 
madder. In India it is an article of general 
consumption both as Hye and a medicine. 

The process by which madder is cultivated 
on the other side of the Indus is described 
by Lieutenant Pottinger as follows : 

** Tlie around nrerarod and lin^d oflT into 

Einali trf>nelieii, thn need U nut into them aiifl flondod, 
and wiiilo in that state, the trenches are fillod wiili 
earth and rich manure. The plants appear in iiina 
or ten days and in the course of the fi<st sninmer the 
stalks increase to three or four feet in heitrht, tlipy 
are cut down in September and aiveii as fodder to 
the cattle. After this the around is repeatedly flood, 
eiisand manured nntil sprinir, when tlia plants axain 
shoot forth, and such at are intended for seed, aie 
set apart, as this second year is deemed the l»rst for 
that purpose ; the remainder are cut every month or 
six weeks, which throws ail the venretaiinn into tlio 
roots anti adds to their six**. Each stalk of those ne« 
lecfed for seed, produces one flower on the very top 
of it. Ill the pod whicl) succeeds are two seeds ; tliis, 
when ripe, is plucked off and laid apart, the stems 
are then taken away, as In the first year, and similar 
precautions adopted to enrich the soil. In the third 
oiiinnier ilie stalks are pruned as In the two preced* 
inx, and in September the roots are dnir np ; thsy 
are quite straiKhi «rihotit any ramification whatever, 
and iisiial'y from thr*>e to five, feet lonx. hut very 
thin; these roots ore imiuediatolv cut into small 
pieces and dried, in whieli state they are sold for 
about 10 pounds a nipee.^ 

This is the state ih the articfle is 

brought to all the marts of India, and it is 
not reduced to powder till it arrives at the 
place of its final destination. The native 
merchants distinguish it into two kinds. The 
thick kind called chor, which is the best, and 
the thin called ehalee. The specimens 
which have been sent to England are found 

* It lives <out Us colour boili to water and recttfled spirit : 
the watery tliiciare U of a dark «lnll red, the tphhiioOT of a 
deep hriilii one. It imparls In wnollen rioik prepared witli 
allnm and tartsir, ■ very durable though not a very beaullful 
red dye. 4s It is the cheapest of all red druei, and glvee a dn. 
rable cntoar. It Is the principle ona commonly made ose or fur 
ordinary stulTs. aometiines Its dye Is lielehtened by ike addl. 
lion of Brssll wood, end eomctimes It Is employed In conjnne. 
tlonwltb Ike dearer redi, as cocblaeal, for demi scarlets and 
deiQl-erlmsons. 

Iladder Is vrlnelpally caliivat^ In RhUand. Germany, nnd 
Prance, especially the former, wkSre It trows In greater ahna. 
dance thap la any otheir part of the w«frld. k kind also 
kteuibtfriMii Snyrna, dilled— *— *ikd BUropcan, Is aitvays 
idtpimed la its origiaal stats as s root. 

#ltk to eueoamis fisealtivaUna, It hu keen provide 
lid Ay la# ^tkat sva sktlMiifc aa aesedkall k« reeeieed la Ilea of 
all laanaer of Utke opoa madder. o 
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equal in quality to the best Dutch madder. 
An inferior sort is brought to Calcutta from 
the Peeleebeet and Nipaul hills, but none is 
produced in the plains. The cultivation of 
the plant being confined, it is said, to cold 
climates. 

The greatest exportation takes place by 
Shikarpoor and Kukker to Palee, and from 
Palee it is sent to Calcutta and every part of 
India. In 1821-30, 1443 maunds were ex- 
ported to England from Calcutta, and up to 
the end of April this year, the exportation 
has amounted to 1447 maunds ; none is ex- 
ported from Bombay. The Bengal transit 
duty is 7 Rs. 8 As. per cent, with a*draw- 
back of I on exportation by sea. The 
English duty is Is. 6i/. thecwt. 

As soon as the navigation of the Indus is 
opened, madder is likely to become a very 
important article of export. It is the natu^* 
ral growth of Affghanistan, and the agricul- | 
tore of the country i< at present in that stage | 
of its progress which is best suited for the 
raising of produce for a foreign market. 
There being few towns and no manufacturing 
population, the products of agriculture possess 
little exchangeable value in the home market, 
and the cultivators therefore gladly avail 
themselves of any demand there happens 
to be from abroad. The case was nearly t^ 
same in India, and it was no sooner discover- 
ed after the pacification of Malwa that there 
was a foreign demand for opium, then it be- 
gan to be cultivated in quantities which 
threatened to overstock the Chinese market. 
Ill England, on the contrary, where there is 
a great demand for corn, nobody thinks it 
worth his while to cultivate madder which 
yields a return only' once in three years, and 
the same observations apply to saffron, the 
cultivation of which, though an annual pro- 
duce, is still more expensive than madder. 

The demand Which will ensqe upon the 
opening of the Indus, will give a certain im- 
pulse to the productions both of madder and 
saffron. They will be brought to market in 
much greater quantities, and the expense 
of transport to the sea shore will be reouced 
to less than one-tenth of what it is at present. 
We may therefore hope that England, and 
perhaps the greater part of the continent of 
Etiro^, will derive their principal supply of 
tliese Valuable articles of comroerop from thi^ 
quarter^ 

Tobacco— I s another very important 
staple which will be laid open to pur com- 
merce by tbs navigation of the Indus* A v#ry 


other. It is of a much milder flavor than 
the Bengal tobacco, and appears to be of 
the same kind as the Manilla and Persian. 

There are three varieties of the Kuker to- 
bacco. 

The first called Mulianee, is produced in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Multan. It 
is of a darker colour and stronger flavor tbaq 
the other kinds, and sells at a much higher 
price. It is both chewed and smoked, but 
principally smoked. The prime cost at 
Multan is six rupees a inaund. 

The second is called Mussa Tobacco from 
a place of that name where it is said to be 
produced. 1 have not been able to ascer- 
tain the exact situation of this place, but it 
appears to be somewhere between Multan 
and Behawiilpoor. It is of a slight colour 
and milder flavor than what is produced at 
Multan, and both men and women chew it 
in gi eat quantities, the latter generally mixed 
in their pawn. The prime cost of this kind 
of tobacco ill the field is four rupees a maund. 

The third kind is called Ainanut Khanee, 
from its being produced, they say, at a place 
called Amanut Khan. It differs very little 
from the Mussa, but sells rather cheaper. 

Cotton. — ^The exportation of raw cot- 
ton *from India to England is almost extinct, 
but there is still a brisk demand for it in 
China. The opening of the navigation of 
the Indus and its tributary streams will fur- 
nish an easy water carriage from every part 
of the Punjab, and it' the quality is sufficient- 
ly fine, raw cotton will be largely exported 
lor the foreign market. U is at present 
grown ill the Punjab as far as it is required 
for internal consumption, and there is every 
reason to believes that it is at least as good 
as the produce of the Delhi territory, which 
is exported to a considerable extent. The 
whole of the Bengal transit duty upon cotton 
is remitted upon exportation by m. 

Groceries — Form an important branch 
of the exports of the countries beyond the 
Indus and Sutlej. The climate of Hin- 
dostan is too hot to allow of the grapes and 
other fruits which constitute this branch of 
traffic coming to perfectipn, while the tempe- 
rate climate of Afl'ghanistan is admirably 
adapted for tlfhni. The transition from the 
temperate climate to the hot is also so sud- 
deii4hat there is no jnteripediaie space be- 
tween the countries which require these com- 
modities and those which produce them. 
** Tbe cold and hot countries’’ says the £m- 
neror Baber, in his personal memoir, ** are 



jab, ivhere the riyers converge towaVfls earn 


ivo days’ journey, a place ^here the snow 
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Bcarcfly ever melts. The air is delightful. I 
do not believe there is another place like Cabul 
in the world. The fruits of cold climates;— 
grapes, potne^ranat&si, apricots, applf^s, 
quinces, pf^oclios, poarSf plums, aluiotidsanJ 
walnuts anj abundant. I planted a cherry 
tree myself at Cabul : it veiy well and 
was thriving- when I left it.” The beautiful 
valley of Cabul furnishes at this day the 
gioatcst supply of fresh aiul dried fruits, 
which may thereforo be considered its staple. 

Jllack dry raisins, ( Munukky) are from a 
lar^e black urape. 'J’his is the kind of rai- 
sin which is in f;eneral corisniiiptiuii in II p- 
])er India. 

lied fleshy raisins, f Ahjr.osh,) are produced 
in ilie iH i:;;hboui iiood of Caiuiahiii' and no 
where else. 'I'his is a very <lelicioiis kind of 
raisins, but it is not in general use, havin'^ 
only lately be-nuii to be imported. Ooinin^ 
from Candabar it arrives principally by tshe 
way ofSbikarpoor and Bnkkur. 

.11 ICE — Is produced in tjreat abundance 
ill Cashmere, where il forms alinosi ilin only 
food of the inhabitant^. The fice of Pesha- 
wur is also of a very superior quality. It 
is one of the articles with which the kin^s 
bfPoIhi used to be supplied by a camel 
dawk, and it is even now imported in small 
quantities, as a luxury, to Delhi, Lucknow, 
and other places in Hindosiaii. 

When the navioation of the Indus is 
opened, rici- wdl become an impoitaiit 
siiticle of expfut to A jmen*, J<judh| o »r, and 
the dry sandy country of Uajpootana, a,pu<*- 
rally, where none is produce<i, as well as to 
Daloochistan and the lower part of Afl’jibani— 
tan. At present tbrse countries are iii<i«Ntiy 
supplied by a long laud carriage from Bom- 
bay ; it will also be expoited to Luglaii<I as 
well as to the Isle of Piance and otliei 
eastern markets : up to the end of April, this 
year, 61,^33 baos have been sent to the Isb- 
of France from Bengal alone. There is no 
duty charged upon this article in Bengal 
and the English duly is7id, a pound. 

Almonds, jBaeiam, are of two kinds, one 
called sungeen by the Affghaus, and kata 
by the Indians is the kind with thick shells, 
and the othgr is called kaghimee or the kind 
with paper or thin shells. This last is held 
in the greatest esteem owing to the f^ility 
with which the shell is broken, it yimding 
easily to the teeth, and to the superior fla- 
vor of the,, fruit. Cabul almonds, ar^ an 
article of great consumption in Upper India, 
and they are sent as far as Calen^ta ; they 
are not so cqarse anil pily as^ tl^i^ which 
.Jhave occasionally h(*en" J^rouaht; froni. Cal- 
™»ch preferred by the natives 
battis account. 


INDUS AND SUILEJ. 

PiSTACHIONUT. The Pista- 

chio tree gvow's wild in the mountains of 
Mindostan, and the principal supply is 
drawn Irom thence and from tlie neighbour- 
ing country of Bulk, The Pistachimiut is 
an article of general coiisninptioii tliroughoiit 
India and large quantities aro imported. In 
Europe it is aNo in goneral demand. 1’be 
principal supply is at present drawn from 
Sicily, but the Pistachio of the east are ac- 
knowledged to be far superior to tht».se of any 
part of Europe Besides being in general 
request iii Europe as an article of luxin y, 
th(?y are administered medicinally in many 
complaints. 

CniLCiOOZEH — Is the seed of a kind of 
pine which grows wild on the inouiitains of 
the Shoeraiiees near Dera Ismael Khan. It 
is of an elongated form and is enclosed in a 
thill shell. The flavour is pleasant, but they 
are said to be heating. The quantity im- 
ported is mostly consumed at Delhi and 
Lm^know. 

Walnuts, (Uki‘ofe)^Ave. a native of 
Aflghani.stan, and they are imported in con- 
siderable quantities. 

Filbert nut, (iS'/midwA)— I s a native of 
AlFghauistuii and is imported into India in 
mull (juantitii^s In n.ttivo pharmacy it is 
used as a stivngth*^ning medicine. 

Dkiju) PLUMs.ofan acid taste, called 
Aloo />okf{tira, - -VUvy are piodiieed in the 
neighbouiliood of Cabul aud aro brougiit t(» 
India in grt at qnanlilics. 'I'his is an article 
of getieral eon^umption both fur food ami tor 
medicinal purposes. Tarts an<i pieservfs are 
made of it It is used by the natives in sher- 
hels and otlier ctioliiig iiiodicines, and is held 
in liigli esti Hint ion for its opening (ju.i lilies. 
It is sent to all parts of India, and a consi- 
derable (|Muntily finds it w'ay to Calcutta. 

Dkikd Apricots, wdiicli go by the 
name of J^Hoohamet altliougli the apric t it- 
self is called xerd aloo. They are of a fl itlt n- 
ed shape? and a sweet agreeable flavor. 
This is an article in cotisiderable demand : 
large qiiautities ate imported. 

Dried Cherries, (Aloo Baloo)-^Axo 
iinpoited in small quantities. They are of 
the sour kind and are mostly used in medi- 
cine, bring esteemed for the same quality as 
the A loo Bokhara, 

Fresh grapes are imported in great quan- 
tities. They are pulled before they are quite 
ripe and carefully packed with cotton in 
wooden boxes. The fresh fruits wiiicli are 
packed in this way are coarse grapes, ap- 
ples, pears and quinces. Pomegranates re- 
quire no packing and they stand the journey 
bejbter than the^otUers. When the navigation 
oT the Indus is opened the fresh fruit will 
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micli Bombay in two moiitlis, ami as they ifivcti to cattle. NTnts of all kinds are very 
k(*( |j luucli better on ship bond than by lanti, cheap, and walnuts, with which the hills 
tliey will arrive in a good state of preserva- north of Canbul are covered, sell at two 
tion. thousand for a rupee.^^ WIkmi the navigu- 

Ac(;orilini» tti Kamilton, the passa‘;{«f from tion of the Indus is opened, the tirrocerios ot 
Lahore to the s(’ii occnpic's only 12 days, at ' ’anbiil will be bron'j(ht by Lind to Attock, 
wiiicU rate goods would reach Bombay from or they may bn passed down the Canbul 
('aiibul in little more than a month. riv.'r upon the floats which are ev<>n now in 

PoMiuin an ATKS. r -There are ex- common nse. Taking the most e xpensive of 


tensive pbiiitations of the pomegranate in 
tlp> (bnibnl valley, whence it is chiefly im- 
portcMl. 'riie best called (mlana, or “ with* 
out stones, come from Knja near Canbul. 

Ji is an ariicle in great demviud, principally 
for making' sherbet, and vast quantities are 
imported. 

Applrs, (Sen) — Are importod in vast 
quantities. They are not so good as the 
Knglish apple, nor do th- y olLr so many 
varieties of kind, but they are intiiiitely su- 
perior to any which can be produced in In- 
dia. 

pKAiis. (Nashpqtee)^ Are imported in 
smaller quantities, and the same observa- 
tions apply to them as to the apole^. 

Quinces, (Bihce)-~ Are imported in 
small quantirie.s. Th y ar^* of tlio same 
kind and are as good ii.e English qniriC4\s 

There is no (foverimont duty charged 
upon any of these uitiuK s in the Bengal pre- 
siiiency. 

(iroCs^ries, such as tliose uhicli have been 
d^'scribeil, oonstitute an iniportant branch of 
the food of the people, and as such, they 
must always form a considerable article of 
traffic. Being ])eri$hable goods the demand 
for them can never slacken. If they are not 
consumed at the time, decaff will shortly fol- 
low, and ill either case, the future supply will 
not be eflected. The consumption of the 
whole of IJ pper and Central India is supplied 
from Caubul and Bombay ; Ceylon, Cal- 
cnlta, and the whole of the coast of India, 
together with the Mauritius and the Isle of 
Trance, are supplied at present from the 
Persian (lulf. 

The original cost of fruits, like that of 
salt, is little or nothing. At Caubul, Mr. 
Elpliiiistone says ; — '* The people derive a 
great luxury from the prodigious abundance 
ot fruit — grapes are dear wlien they sell for 
more than a farthing a pound ; pomegra- 
nates are little more half a penny a pound; 
apples sell at two hundred pounds for a 
rupee; two sorts of apricots are equally 
clieap, and the dearer sorts are less thftn a 
hiilf penny a pound; peaches are dealer, 
but quinces and plums are as cheap, nToidnil 
much cheaper ; grapes often bear scarcely an)^ 
price and the coarse sortxvhich is eKported; 
with so much care to India, is sometimes 


thi'ss modes, the cod of conveying tiiem to 
Attock will be eigiii anii.is a maiind, and 
fViirii Attock they will reach Bomliay in two 
months at I r. r'> as p n* nriiind alter the open- 
ing of tile [iidu.s, thoriMbi'c raisins may be 
sold at Bombay nt rupees '2rs. i\ a maund 
including the expense of drying them; and 
ail other frnits in proportion. 

1 cannot believe that fruit is found in the 
same quantities in the south of t*oi»ia as it is 
nt Caubul. Tiie latitude and climate of th.e 
latter give it a decided siiperioiity and jus- 
tify the reputation it possesses for the sur- 
passing excellence and abundance of its 
fruit 

If the Caubul groceries arc able to obtain 
an ascendancy in the Bombay market, they 
will become an article of very extended con- 
sumption. Madras, Calcutta, Ceylon, the 
Isle of France, and proliably New Iloliund 
and the Capt» will be supplied from this 
source, and this brunch of trade with Caubul 
will become a.s important in the East as that 
which is carried ou with Smyrna and Zaiite 
in the West. 

j Rock Salt. —Tiiis is the only kind of 

It which is found in amtural state, all the 
I others being produced by evaporation. It 
abounds in Allgiianistan and in one district 
of tlio Punjab, lAit I have never beard of its 
being found further easiWtiid. The natives 
of India know it by the name of Lahore or 
Sondba salt, and Ihey prefer it to every other. 
It is of a superior flavor and purity, and is 
comparatively free from the mixture of 
foreign substances which prevails in theoilier 
Imliaii salts. The spcciraons 1 have seen are 
of the kind called by mineralooists “ folia- 
ted rock-salt,” and they were slightly tinged 
with oxide of iron, but when pounded they 
appeared quite white and pure. By the 
Hindoo religion this kind of salt is held to 
exceed (as it really does) all the others in 
purity, and it forms the seasoning which is 
prescribed to be used with tlie articles of 
food (answering to our fish on Good Fiidny) 
which are permitted to bo eaten on the month- 
ly fast day, the Ikyadt4see,or eleventh clay of 
the fh^h. It is also esteemed for its medi- 
,piimi qM’alities, and is prescribed to be eaten 
%y peri^ris who have cutaneous and .other 
dljsorders. 
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The grand source from whicli the supplier 
of rock-salt aredravrn is a detached range of 
hills to which Mr. Elphiiistone has appropri- 
ately given the name of the salt range.” It 
is a branch thrown out eastward from the 
great Suleman range, and crossing the Indus 
in latitude 33^, it extends as far as the Jhe- 
lum or Hydaspes. The mines at present in 
use are said to be at Meanee, called also 
Lon Meanee, a place in the salt range a few 
C038 beyond Pindee Daden Khan, and from 
thence the rock salt is conveyed by a long 
land carriage to every part of the interior as 
far as Benares and Indore. The estimation 
in which it is held is such, that although its 
price exceeds that of all the other kinds of 
salt from 100 to 200 per cent, it finds a ready 
sale, and if the duty were . to be lowered 
so as to enable it to enter the market more j 
nearly on equal terms witli Sambur salt, 
there can be no doubt tliat the latter would 
be superseded to a great extent. 

At Kalabaug, where the salt range crosses 
the Indus, there are cliffs of this kind of salt 
exposed to view sufficient to supply the con- 
Bumplinn of all India, but owing to the navi- 
gation being closed, none has been exported 
for many years past. The Indus,*’ says 
Mr. Eiphinstone, ** is here compressed by 
mountains into a deep channel only 350 yards 
broad. The mountains on each side have 
an abrupt descent into the river, and a road 
is cut along their base for upwards of two 
miles, ft had been widened for us, but was 
still so narrow and the rock over it so steep 
that no camel with a bulky load could pass^. 
to obviate, this inconvenience 28 boats had 
been prepared to convey our largest packages 
up the river. The first pai^ of the pass is 
actually overhung by the town of Kalabaug, 
which is built in a singular manner up on 
the face of the hill, every street rising 
above its tieighbour, and I imagine, acces- 
sible b^ means of the flatness of the houses 
below it. ^ we passed beneath we per- 
ceived windows and balconies at a great 
height, crowded with women and children. 
The road beyond was cut out of solid 
salt, at the foot cliffy* of that mineral, in 
some places more tbair 100, feet high above 
the river. Theaaltis hard»Mear, and al- 
most pure. It would be like crystal were 
it not in some parts streaked and tinged, 
writh red. In some places salt springs issue 
from the foot of the rocks ana leave the 
ground covered with a crust of iNhe mot^ bril- 
liant whiteness. All the earthy w||iinulariy 
Dear tim town, ^isahnost all., bloqft and 

this with the strange and 

salt rocks, and the Indiiia-^d^^ in # 
deep stream through lofty mounleiiis paiti 


this extraordinary town, presented such a 
scene of wonders as is seldom to be witnessed. 
Our camp was pitched beyond the pass in 
the mouth of a narrow valley and in the dry 
bed of a torrent. Near it were piles of salt 
in large blocks (like stone at a quarry) lying 
ready for exportation either to India or Kho- 
rasan.” 

The original cost of salt, whether pro- 
duced by evaporation or cut from the rock, 
is always trifling, and the price is made up of 
the subsequent oharge^ of carriage and duty 
— whatever kind of edible salt can be brought 
to market cheapest will be in common use, 
and oflier kinds will be consumed as a luxury 
with reference to their superior qualities by 
those who can aft'ord it. 

The original cost of the Kabibaugh salt 
will be only the expense of cutting it from 
the rock, and as the salt cliffs are situated 
. upon the brink of the -river, there will be no 
[land carriage. It may therefore be s<>ld at 
Bombay for a trifle mor^ than the cost of 
conveying it there, or rupees 1 r. 5 as. per 
jmaund and the Government duty. At pre- 
sent the salt consumed at Bombay is pro- 
duced by evaporation on the spot, and neitlier 
importation nor exportation takes place. 

I •• Besides Bombay, Kalabaug salt will he 
exported to the Isle of France, Ceylon, Cal- 
cutta, and perhaps to all the maritime marts 
, of the East. Wherever there is water car- 
j riage for its transport, the superior estimation 
in which rock salt is held makes it an impor- 
tant article of trade. The produce of the 
Cheshire mines is exported in vast quantities 
to Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Pius- 
sia, Germany altd the West Indies, although 
evaporation salt can be procured by all tliose 
countries at a much cheaper rate. It i.sevefi 
sent to Calcutta, and it must pay, else it 
would not continue to arrive every year. 
Rock salt is brought to Calcutta in larger 
quantities from Bnshire, to which it comes by 
land from the interior of Persia. In the year 
1828-9 the total import was as follows: — 
From Great Britain, roaunds 1,194-39-14; 
^Persian Gulf, maunds 12,118-38-12. 

A dditioMl inf ormatUmi contained in a letter 

from Momieur Jacquemontf written from 
Coehmere. 

^ke pnly salt works I have hitherto viri^d 
in Punjab are (those situated north of Prin- 
daded Khan, on a low but very regular range 
of hills, bordering at first the r^bt banlu of 
the Pjhelpn (^ydawes) and extending itself 
ahniSB the ludliv in dimetion very nearly 
f>aFfaicl.to tha^ qf Himalaya. 

. . These iiii|ies4uee by fair the most important 
toi Min xounlrgr; jt is m( Jtaown how long 
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since tliey were worked ; the historians of 
Alexander dont notice them. 

Six hundred workmen are employed about 
them except during; siolstilial rains when they 
retire to their villaii^es. The quantity of 
rock salt extracted in a year is 375.000 
piicca mauiids, for which the Sirkar pays to 
the workmen 22.500 Naiiok Shah Rs. at the 
door of the mines, i. rs. per 100 mauiids. 
and he pays the same sum to have it carried 
from the mines at Pendaded Khan on the 
banks of the river, distance 7 miles. 

I'his salt that cost him 12 rupees per 100 
mauiids at Pindaded Khan, he sells at 125 
Rupees per 100 maiinds. you may cakftilate 
his benent. However, part of that salt is sent 
down to Mooltan, by boats on the river (the 
boats loading by average 250 maunds) and 
whenever the Sirkar makes mercantile ope- 
rations he gains little by them. 

That salt stands its ground at Mooltan 
against the marine salt h^roupht up from the 
mouth of the Indus, and if the price were 
lowered might crush it altogether. 

It is the exclusive supply for Cashmere. 
For the conveniency of the Cashmere mer- 
chants the Sirkar has etiahlUhed a dep6t at 
the city of Djhelon. where 11 or 12 thousand 
maunds are sold yearly to them at a 
trifling price, higher than that at Pindadect 
Khan, really not more than it cost to the 
Sirkar for the carriage. 

The red rock salt you see at Dehlee and 
in all the noithern provinces of Hindostan. 
is salt from Pindaded Khan. If there was 
a greater demand for it. the extraction might 
he carried on a much Jarger scale, and with 
some trifling prime cost for» improving the 
system of working, the mines, a great deal 
cheaper too. 

A t a place called Bentoha and Tohoa, two 
contiguous spots, 30 or 35 miles west of Pin- 
daded Khan, in the same range, mines of the 
same nature exactly are worked, that pro- 
duce not more than 100,000 maunds of salt 
yearly. The salt is of a still better quality 
than at Pindaded Khan and sells a little 
dearer. The cost of extraction is also a 
little higher, but 1 have not seen them. 

Saltpetre, (S&om.) — ^Mr. Elphinstone 
says “ is made every where in 
nistan from the soil and Pottinger speak- 
ing of the neighbouring l^liptryr Bel- 
lochistan, says ** Saltpetre is dug qp in a 
native state. At Kalet they make it ftom 
the soil and esteem it much the strongsse.’’ 
The native accounts I have received 1e^ tol 
the same coacluston regarding the abundance^ 
of saltpetre and it seems only prohtj|ife|i 
that it should: be found in a country wbichjT 
cjon^n suoh rich su|pplies of salt. The .vaMI 


leys of the great rivers are, generally speak- 
ing, the most favourable situation for the p o- 
d action of saltpetre, and as the character of 
the soil is the same in both cases, there is 
every reason to suppose that it may be pro- 
duced in the same abundance on the banka 
of the Indus as it now is on those of the Gan- 
ges. A small quantity is annually exported 
from Korachee ; and beyond this, whatever 
stores the country possesses, remain to be de- 
veloped. As yet there has been no demand 
and consequently it has been worth no body’s 
%vhile to trouble himself about it, except so 
far as it is required for internal consumption. 
Saltpetre is well known as one of the most 
important articles of export from India to 
Great Britain, France, the United States, 

The Bengal duty is 7^ per cent., | of which 
are drawback on exportation. The Eng- 
lish duty is Gcf. per cwt. 

Sal Ammoniac, fiVorsWiVJ.— Isa va- 
luable article of commerce which is used 
extensively in dyeing and in several manu- 
factures. as well as in medicine. It is col- 
lected in considerable quantities at KeituI on 
this side of the Sutlej and is sent to Cal- 
cutta for exportation to England. It is said 
to meet with a brisk sale, and for. some time 
it realized very higli proflts. The quantity 
exported to England from Calcutta in 1829-30 
amounted to maunds 903. It does not ap- 
pear that «tiy is exported from Bombay. 
The Bengal transit duty is 5 per cent, j of 
which is drawback on exportation. The 
English duty is 3d a pound. 

Sal Ammoniac is found in a natural state in 
various parts of the country beyond the In- 
dus. In Lieutenant Pottinger’s travels there 
is a curious accfftint of the Sal Ammoniac 
mountain near Rasman in the western divi- 
sion of Bellochistan. After describing his 
visit to a hot sulphurous well, he proceeds to 
say: On my return home to the village, 

Moorad Khan pointed out to me a mountain 
about fifteen miles distant, where he said 
water oozed from various clefts in the rock, 
hot enough to boil meat in a few minutes, 
and that he and many others were of opinion 
that the fountain I had been to look at* was 
connected witl^ that hill by a subterraneous 
aqueduct. The mountain to whiob the Sir- 
dar alluded, is here invariably spoJten of by 
the name of the Kobe Kousha4ir9 or hill of 
Sal Ammoniac, which drug is, said to be a 
native production of it, and found in the first 
fissures of the rocks. 1 bad not an opportunity 
of tseuig aiiy of this mineral, but Moorad 
KhaaitOiaf^ me that plenty of H, and alao 
qid dni ii H i i i li lw of brimstona wbm to be ga- 
i bed had 1 remained wMi btm a se- 
deyi be would wUUegly rhave saiit a 
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mail for spe/imeiisof hotli. tJfi t.oM rne fliat 
tliey wore unHoqiiairiteil vvitli ihe uses to 
which Sal Ammoniac tiilght. be ajiuhed, but 
that the siilphnr, when pounded, was valued 
as the best and stron^j^eat ingredient of that 
sort, for gunpowder. ” The situation in which 
Sal Aminomac is most frequently found su- 
blimed is in the crevices of vol(!am>s such as 
Etna, Ve-^uvius, the Lipari Islands, &c., and 
this account has therefore every appearance 
of being correct. 

The Sal Ammoniac mountain however is not 
the only place in the iicighbourlKioil of the* 
Indus where this valuable article of com- 
merce is to obtained, hot there beiii<; no d(»- 
mand, it lays, as it <locs there, neglected and 
unused. Sal Ammo.oiac is nianufaotnred in 
Europe by an expensive chemical process, 
and wherevi r it i-« to bo obtained in a natu- 
ral state, it IS sure to yield a considerable 
profit. 

Alum, (Pliit knree ,) — Isa very important 
article of commerce, being in general use as a 
mordaiint for ^ixine colours, as a remedy for 
various disorders, cSsc. &c. At Kalabau,:: it 
is found mixed with the clay, which is its 
natural basis, and it alioniids in the hills be- 
tween Nclaut and Kutch Oiindava ft 
used to b(? iinpor4.ed in lnrie qii.uititi^s from 
A mritsir, but latterly its siie. has been les- 
sened by the importation of Chinese aUim*’ 
from 'nlcutta. 'file Alfghani^M^ti alum is 
of a liuht red colour, and that which comes 
from Calciitti is white, 'riie Uengal transit 
duty is ten per cent., J of which are draw- 
back on exportation. 

Cashmere Shawls — Are an aiticK* 
too well known to need description » and it 
•only remains to speak of •the effect which 
will be produced upon the trade t>y tlic 
opening of the navigation of the Indus. 

Bnkker is not half so far from Cashmere 
os either Bombay or Calcutta, and the na- 
tive merchants will therefore he able to effect 
two sales and to realize two profits, for every 
one which they are now able to do. TJie 
return investments of our manufaclures and 
of foreign goods imported by us, will ob- 
tained in half the present time, and they will 
therefore yield two profits fo( every one they 
DOW yield. Both going and coming, the 
merchants will have the advantage of wAter, 
carriage, and iivstead of having to pay 
ififiiiity of duties to a number of independent! 
chiefs, they will have only two to pay, one 
to Runjeet Singh and the other to Behawal 
Khan. The expenses of transp;^ will be. 
diminished by more one Owing' 

to the quick return, the be- 

lM||K;t^'ha^ry on business upbh milch loWer| 
and both exports and imports becom«* 


ins: cheaper, the trade will increase to an in- 
definite extent. 

It is a very mistaken notion i^) discourage 
the importation of Cas!iim>re shawls for the 
sake of protecting our own manufactures. 
Their original cost is so heavy that even if 
the. utiii )st faeJities are given to the trade, 
they must, always be a very expensive arti- 
cle. 1'iiey will consequently always be ac- 
cessible only to a few, and the extent to 
which they can super^^ede the use of any 
otiier aiticle will be very small indeed. 

But every shawl which is disposed of by 
the i^ative inerchiint, throws a quantity of 
I cajiital upon his hands to be laid out in 
purchasing return investments of English 
and foreign gou<ls. The high value of the 
article, which in England prevents its intcr- 
fereing with the consumption of oiir manu- 
factures, acts here only to throw a greater 
quantity of capital upon the market to be 
employed in taking them off. In shoit, tim 
effect the trade in Cashmere shawls lias in 
securing an extended sale for our manufac- 
tures abroad, is infinitely greater than any 
it can have in superseding their use at home, 
and they become in practice a tax paid by 
our rich men to furnish the native merchants 

ith the means of taking off our inaiuifnc- 
tnres. 

The shawl trade has been on the dec line 
for some years p;isl, and the Erciich cuptaiii.s 
are now almost, the only purchaseis in the 
market. In 1b’27-*28 only 319 pieces of the 
value of 41, Old lluppes were exported from 
Calcntla. Suiqiosing thc.se were all sent to 
England, 319 pieces represent the ulautst 
extent to whicl^ this importation could super- 
sede the iHe f»f our own manufactures while 
thecapit.il it ihii W upon the market to be 
laid out in return investments of our goods 
amounted to near half a lac of rupees. Imi- 
tation and other shawls sell for ab^'Ut ns 
many shillings as the Cashmere shawls do 
poiimls, and thorefiire, without biirtheiiiii^ 
the latter with opprr^ssive duties, we need 
not be afraid of their interfereing with the 
consumption of our shawls. 

Cashmere is a riche utitry, and the capital 
alone is said to contain near 200,000 inhabi - 
tants. It is of impoitance thetefore to cul- 
tivate a brisk trade with it, which cannot be 
done without taking off' tlie shaw Is, whhdi 
a'e its staple, to a much greater extent than 
I we do at present. If we do so tlie returns 
I vHll nearly all be made in Fiiglisli piece 
; goods, and we may hope before long to see 
them in as general consumption at Srinuggur, 
the capital of Cdshmere, as they have become 
ollate years at Bdhi. The j^iigal transit 
duty is, 10 per cent, | of which is draw- 
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back on consumption. The English duty Is 
30 per cent. 

Hbraut Carpets. — Thpse are of the 
same kind as the Persian carpets, hut of supe- 
rior texture and the colours are in the high- 
est degree rich and beautiful. They are ex- 
ported ill considerable quantities to Persia, 
which is a pr iofof the esteem in wh*ch they 
are held. 

The same remark applies to this article as 
to the I'ashmore sliawU Whatever pains 
are taken t<» reduce their price. Heraut 
carpets must always be articles of high lux- 
ury, and they can therefore never interfere 
with the consumption of our English carpets. 
This is the staple nianiifaciure of Heraut, 
and by opening a market, for it, we shall 
offer a certain inducement to the nierohante of 
the place tn take off our aouds. Heraut is 
the second city in the A ffghan dominions, an^. 
it is therefore of gr‘at importance that we 
should give it an interest in keeping up a 
close commercial connection with us. In 
order to give full effect to the measure of 
opening the navigation of the Indus, with a 
view to afford a new outlet for British manu- 
factures, it will be necessary to reduce the 
heavy English duties both upon Cashm^e 
shawls and Persian carpets. The Bengal 
transit duty is 7| per cent., | of which is 
drawback on exportation. The English duty 
is 16 per cent. 

When the trade is opened, Heraut carpets 
will be in great demaiid in India, particularly 
among the rich natives, the common Mirza- 
poor carpets beiug the only ones at present 
in the market. The fir»t Heraut carpet 
which appeared was brought this year by 
the Hissar district. A kind of rug howevei 
is brought there in some quantities, which is 
believed to be made at Caubiil. 

Paper. — The Cashmerians fabricate the 
best writing paper in the East. It is in 
general use in the Punjab, and formerly it 
was an article of extensile traffic. It is of 
the glazed kind for Persian and Hindee 
writing, and is not adapted for writing 
English. When the Indus is opened this 
will become an important article of export 
to Petsia and to the coasts of India and 
Ceylon. Cashmere is also famous for its 
lacquered-ware, which will* be eX||iorted in 
small quantities, ^ 

H ORSBS.— Bindostan has always^ de- 
pended upon foreim countries for a IgiRe 
supply of borses of the beUer descrrptfim; 
The source, from whioh thi^ tmpply ia af | 
present derivdtl is Persia and Arabiai bat ml 
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all former ages it used to be the countries 
beyond the Indus. The Empen^r Bal>er 
mentions that in his time no less than 
** seven, eight or ten thousand borSes” 
used to arrive by this route, and the 
Uzbegs alone sell yearly above threescore 
thousand horses at Caubul for the supply of 
Hindostan. Page 57, part 3. ** Skins Ut 
the country of the sires’* is one of the 
articles of import for the emporium at the 
mouth of the Indus, in the third century. 

Excepting Heraut, where they are very 
fine, Affghanistan itself is not remarkable for 
its breed of horses. The province of Bulk 
and tlie. Turcoman country on both banks 
of the Oxus is the quarter from which they 
are brought. The frame of the Turcoman 
horse is one of pet feet strength and beauty, 
blit the head is large and rather coarse. 
This characteristic, however, is softened by a 
mixture of the Arab blood. The wealthiest 
among the Turcomans have Arab stallions 
and mares, and the produce of the two castes 
is very good. Great attention is paid to pe- 
digree and preference is given to thoim bred 
in the desert as being more hardy. These 
horses will kill all others at hard labour. 
They are never under cover. In the hot 
weather, the heat of the suii being intense, 
they are covered with two numniuds or felt 
cloth, and^jii the winter with one. Their 
food is barley, coarse grass, except in the 
spring, when they are dieted with green food, 
jowarree or barley stalks. When a Turco<* 
man wishes to bring his horse into condition 
be does not give him his food at one time, 
but feeds him with a little at several times, 
so that the horse^is eager for his food. They 
are allowed from the first, but very little 
water, and their general character is that of a 
hardy, healthy horse, which is very little 
subject to s'ckness of any kind. There is 
another kind called the Tiirkl, which is 
smaller, but very stout, capable of much 
work and cheap. It is bred in the pro- 
vinces of Bulk and Bokhara and is the 
kind generally purchased by the natives 
of ^ntiia. Tile great marts are Bulk and 
Bt^hara. 

When a mart has been established at Buk- 
ker the Scindh and Bhawulpoor duties, and 
what is of nioie importance, tlie expense and 
risk of a long journey into the interior of 
Hindostan, will be saved to the Aff lai 
merchant, and horses will be brofight for sale 
to tlie full extent of the demand. Whei 
^i:*y find it worthy their while to f{N^jg)e 
%aiig:h/ib many difficultiea .bx thp durtant 
Atmbay and Pelbi^ ^y yitll * cer- 
Imafy retort in much gieatqr Bumbers ton 
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m irt upon their own frontier which olferg a 
safe and speedy return. 

The northern horses are much clieaper than 
the Arab and Persian; very sood ones may 
be had for 400 or 600 Rs.and the best do 
II «»t cost more than 800 or 1000 Rs. We 
shall now no longer be forced to submit to 
(he heavy prices which are demanded by 
the Arab and Persian merchants for very in- 
ferior cattle. A new source of supply will 
be opened and the com petition which will 
take place will reduce the jirice of horses 
all over India. Arab horses can never lose 
the estimation in which they are justly held, 
but they will be sold at less extravagant 
prices. 

By stationing an officer for the purpose i 
at Bukker. the Governmet will be able to 
purchase horses of a hardy, active breed, for 
the cavalry and horse artillery, at a much 
citeaper rate than they are turned out at the 
studsf and it will also have a very beneficial 
cifect in giving steadiness to the demand. 
The circumstance of a Company’s officer 
being stationed at a place upon the borders 
of the Affghan empire for the express pur- 
pose of purchasing horses, will soon become 
notorious at all the marts of Central Asia, 
and (he consequence will be, that they will 
be brought in numbers which will be fully 
equal to every demand. 

The opening of the navigation of the In- 
dus will have an effect also upon the impor- 
tation of the Arab and Persian horses, which 
must not be overlooked. The stations <»f 
Upper India are at fneserit supplied with 
tliase animals from Kombay. whence large 
batches annually arrive by way of IVIahva. 
When the navigation is opened, instead of 
this circuitous route, some of them least 
will proceed up the river at once to Bukker. 
or even if they are niisliipped at Lahorree 
Bunder and proceed by land to the Upper 
Provinces, it will save the whole of the na- 
vigation from that place to Bombay and se- 
veral hundred miles of land journey, besides 
Arab horses will then be as cheap at Bufiller 
as they now are at Bombay, and the smaller 
description will be placed, as they are there 
within every body’s reach. 

Furs — Areiikely to form an important 
article! of export. Enniiic* (Ueacum)^ sable 
almost all the warm skins find 
Hindoo Coosh and 
Tsic^ry * and the quantity which arrives is 
Annually increasing. The ermine being 
«ti' inhabitant only of tllii Cdlidtest diinates. 
initsi be brought frodt Siberia by the Rus- 
sian *''cara van to Bokhara, and most of the 


others are produced in tiie intermediate 
countries. This must always be an import- 
ant branch of trade with India. Whether 
it will be so with England remains to be 
proved. I have known a large ermine 
cloak offered for sale at 150 Ks , 
cheap for good ermine. 

Swords — Form an important article of 
import to India. They are mostly Kliorasa- 
nee blades, wliich are very lunch prized in 
India, where they cannot be imitated. The 
first check upon their iinporlation was the 
rise of the lawless power of the Sikbs. and 
what tliis has l<>ft undone has been com- 
pleted by the disturbed state of the other 
i)order countries, and the heavy duties which 
are exacted by the Scindees and Behawul 
Khaiu 

l^RUGS. — Nearly all the drugs which are 
lUjl^d ill native pharmacy come from the 
country beyond the Indus, and many of 
them therefore are important articles of local 
consumption. Few. however are exported 
to England. In some cases their very exist- 
ence in tills quarter is unknown to our mer- 
chants, and in others, the absence of the infor- 
mation necessary for making a judicious 
sHection prevents their finding a place in the 
export trade. It is impossible for the mer- 
chant to acquire from his own experience a 
competent knowledge of the various articles 
of delicate and peculiar proTOrty of which 
the materia medica is compoled, and cor- 
rect mercantile information regarding this 
branch of the demand is therefore a great 
desideratum. The list I have furnished is 
very incomplete.*and I shall add to it and 
enlarge upon the description and uses of the 
different items as 1 find time and opportunity. 

Catalogue of Druge. 

Busouteb. — N othing can be ascertained 
regarding this. 

B D z Ro LBU R j . a. Ajvoa/een Khoramni p. 
Ajwoain b. Sigusticum, It is ati excellent 
aromatic, and extensively used by the natives 
as an agreeable condiment in their dishes, 
and also to give a flavour to the beetle 
leaf and nut. in their pauiis. It is a pow- 
erful remedy ip the flatulent colic, and 
veterinary practitioners employ it in analo- 
gous diseases of horses and cows. It is sub- 
ject to a transit duty in Bengal of 7^8 per 
enf. I of which are drawback on expor- 
tation. 

CacnbJi a* Sahmim Dulcamarum. (Night 
shade.) This drug is used in a variety of dis- 
ease by the nativesi but chiefly as a de o6- 
itrumU 
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CuMMOON, a Geet^a p. Jeera h. Cuminum 
Cyminum, Cumin seed which is well known. 
It is subject to a transit duty in Bengal of 
7} per cent, 34 of which are drawback on 
exportation. 

Koch u n n i. — ft is used in cataplasms and 
for sores generally. 

fiiTLAiLiJ, a Hullela p. Hur, h. Termina 
Ha Chebula. 1 1 used as a cathartic and mor 
daunt. The Gtingi hur is used as a laxative. 

ElUMMiiz, a Chook h. The Wild Sorrel^ 
Hibiscus. This is used as a remedy *fnr cer* 
tain disorders peculiar to camels and is 
brought to every part of India 

Iklg».lol Mulkbk. a tsnaruk h. Meli- 
lotus Trijoiittm. It is esteemed as ai^^mol- 
lient and digestive and is used in fomenta- 
tions and cataplasms f ^ 

Intamekt, a Curunjooa h. (Hsalpinid: 
Bondncella. The fruit is used as a librifuae. 
Two eagle stone, a fossil to which the virtue 
of accelerating or retarding delivery is as- 
cribed both by Biiropeans and Asiatics. 
Lapis Aquil 

JouZMASiL, a Gozgeea. p. Dhatnora^b. 
Datura. Wtiether the D. Motel; or D. 
Fastiiosa, as imported from lJiuritsur,i'« not as- 
certained, probably the latter, as it is used as 
a remedy for spasmodic asthma. The D. 
S tra moil iuiirl^ not produced in Hindoostan. 

Jos A, a Bekh Soosun p. Ins. Fleur-de- 
Luce. 'I'he roots of the white fits ha^e a 
pectoral virtue: the flowein are cathartic and 
good in dropsies. The Siberian Ins cures 
the venereal disease. 

JiTDW4R, a Nibrisi. h. It is of singular 
efficacy in the jaundice. The root communi- 
cates a beautiful but perishable yellow dye 
with alum to woollen, cotton or linen. 

Kahrubba, a Ambur. A concrete resin- 
ous substance imported from Biissora and 
sold under the name of Kahrobba and Am- 
bur, though it has been ascertained to be Co- 
pal so much used in Kngland as a varnish— 
Abeniethy's Surgical Obs. p. 60. It is subject 
to a transit duty in Bengal of 7-0 per cent., 
24 of which is drawback on exportation. 

Kheir a. Acacia Catechu. 

Khoolinjan a. Cooletgenb. Piper Belle. 

Khooseeut Saleh Misri. pp. Orchis 
Mascnlu. Male fool’s stone : all these names 
arc literal synonymies from the resemblance 
which the two bulbs composing the root of thta 
plant have to the scrotum of animals, whence 
term. The root forms a considerable part 
of the diet of the inhabitants of Turkey, 
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Persia, and Syria, where this perenpial 
Nourishes. From it is made the alimentary 
powder called saleb. The Bnglish duty on 
this article is 1-3 per pound. 

Kibrbrt a. Oogird.p. Qundicb. Sulphur 
— Brimstone. It is found in abundance in 
Afghanistan. The Bengal transit duty is 
10 per cent. 34 of which is drawback on 
exportation. 

Kuroera a. Shahzera. p. Carutn Carui, 
f’arraway. Too well known to need descrip- 
tion. 

Kussees. Hecra Kusseesj Copperas, ViU 
rio/— It is used both as a medicine and as a 
mordaunt for dyeing. 

Kussoos a. Bantul. p. Cascuta. -Seed 
of the dodder plant. It is used in bowel 
complaints and dysentery. 

Koo Costus Arnhicus Puteholah^ Radix 
Diileis. It is in high esteem with the natives 
as an atteiiuent, and as a remedy for venereal 
disorders, and it is also used for veterinaiy 
purposes. There are two kinds, the stick 
root and the kumber root, the latter being 
a resinous extract from the former. It is 
sent ill considerable quantities to Calcutta, 
whence it is exported to Engigiid, but as I 
can hiid no mention of it in commercial 
books, it must have a name and use with 
which L am unacquainted. English duty 
one shilling a pound. 

Saban a Cundroo. h. Cundeh Firozeh. p. 
A lihanvm.. Frankincense. It Is in considera- 
ble estimation as a lemedy in catarrh and 
hamoptysis. This is an article of export to 
England from Bombay and Calcutta, where 
it is brought from the Gulf. The Bengal 
transit duty is 7-B per cent., J of which is 
drawback on exportation. English duty 2«. 
*per cent. 

Lbsein Ulnsefvr, a Curhaye h. Echites 
Antidysenterica. The seed is called Inder- 
jaoa. 

0 — 

Catalogue ofiarticks of the materia medica 
brought from beyond ilte Sutlej. 

Abhul a Hobruj, h. JiOsiper. or Sycea 
Juniper. 

Asscentben, a. Mistara h. A decoction 
of the leaves of this herb acts as a diuratic 
and a strong emmenagogue^ 

Ammoniac, a HeracUuyft 
Aih’^okn This gum resiii is piat wit^ in the 
plains of Yezed in Paisia« It is in drops of 
tears, of a pale yellpw^ but they are frequently 
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run into a mass before they arrive. The 
inside is white and it ra brittle and breaks 
with a Titreous fracture. In taste it is both 
Bweet and bitter. It is used medicinally 
as a stinuilative expectorant, deobstruent 
and antispasmodic, and in large doses as a 
pii^ative« and it is chiefly exported to Ru- 
K)pe. 

Amsoon, a. Badianx* "Romm p. Soufar 
Jfowrw h. Aniseed Pimpinella Anisum. 
The Bengal transit duty is 7-8 per cent, 
f of which are drawback on exportation. 

A u A j a. Durckt Moured p. Myrtns Com^ 
mwnis, Myrtle. The water distilled from its 
flowers is detersive, astringent, and cos- 
metic; a decoction of the flower and leaves 
is applied in fomentation. 

Brhman Soork and b Sofibd a 
ISGUM h. Behrubrum and B. album. This 
is a fruit of the size and shape of a nut, 
used as a purgative by the natives. 

BiHRRDANA,or the quince seed, is im- 
ported in considerable quantities. It is used 
as an astringent and also as a cooling me- 
dicine. 

Bitch h. Acorus Calamus. 

BuNt7SSA*p. Viola Odorata. The flowers 
of this plant act as a purgative and also pos- 
sess an aii^yne and pectoral quality. 

Masoom, a. Bekh Unjhar^ Bistoot or 
Snake weed : a medlcinai herb given to stop 
spitting of blood. 

Musq, a* Moshkt p. Custoree, h. Musk, 
comes from Cashmere and Hindoo Coosh. 
It is imported in the greatest quantities from 
Nepaul to Patna ; the Nepaul musk beins: 
considered uf a better quality, and the duty 
is only 5 per cent. The duty on all other 
musk is 7-8 per cent., | of which is draw^^^ 
back on exportation. The English duty is 
5i. on an ounce. 

Mosubbur, a. Elwa, h. Aloe Perfoliata. 
Upward of 500 maunds of thjs article 
annually exported from Calcutta to England. 

It is brought to Calcutta from# the Persian 
Gulf, .and it must be exported in still 
larger quantities from Bombay. English 
duty Od. a pound. 

MtmV, a. Conoucha, h. a medicinal herb, 
use? by’^ tbe mliYes in complaints of Ihe 
chest. ' 

Nepht, a. MUti-tele^^he. Napi^.As- 
pkaltum, Pelroleum. Tills is iiupoited from 
the;;xtow tiie Caspian sea, It is an 
arti^ltfr great cunsumption in oil painting, 
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OsOD SuLEEB, also Fawami, a Wood 
of Aloes. A smaU piece of it is usually 
suspended from the neck of children by way 
of a talisman, or charm of great supposed 
eflScacy in epilepsy. 

God ol Hea, a. Nagdown^o. Artimisia, 
Valguris Wormwood. E. It is reckoned an 
excellent vermifuge. 

On NAB, a Jejnbe Zizyphus. It is a 
fruit of a red colour of the pulpy kind, and 
resembles a small plum. It is used in pec- 
toral dt‘fluctions, and is in great request 
with tfie natives, who also use it in their 
sherbets Aflrghanistiiii produces great quan- 
tities. 

OsMOn. a. ^ioorma.h. Unjun, Sulphur et 
of J^niimony. It is an article of great con- 
sumption with the natives for ornamenting 
|{)e eyes. 

OsToo Koodo )S, g. Dkaroo h. a grass 
to which many virtues are ascribed. It is a 
mild purgative. 

Pa IE a mineral used in dyeing, a light 
green colour. English name unknown. 

JQirdmana, Calajeera, Nigella Indica. 
The seed of this plant is used by the natives 
more in diet than in medicine, and forms the 
principal condiment in their curries. The 
seed of its congener, the Nigella Salira, is 
known in Europe as tout spice or all spice. 
It is subject to a transit duty in Bengal of 
7| per cent. 

Qulleb, a. Sujjee Mittee, Carbonate of 
Soda, — impure kind. 

Besha Khvtm^e, and Gttl Bheitoo AU 
thrra Vvlgaris, Marsh Mallow. In native 
pharmacy it is used as an emollient medicine, 
and sometimes externally for softening and 
moistening hard tumours. 

Rewund, a. Rawund p. Revund Chinf, 
h. Rheum, Palmatum, Rhubarb. The uses 
of this are sufficiently well known. English 
duty 2-6 a pound. 

Rehan, a. Nazboo p. Toolsee, Ocymnm^ 
Ptiosum Rehan : when infused in water forms 
a mucilage, much used by the natives as a 
demulcent in catarrh. It is a fovorite me- 
dicine with the native women, who take it 
after parturition to relieve the after pains. 

Si:LEEKHA,a. Typat, h. Lixurus Cama. 
The base cinnamon : this species is known in 
the stiops by the name of Cassia^ Legnea. 
Various medicinal qualities are ascribed to it 
in native pbarmacopise. 

^HjBKACOOL, a. a species of wild carrqt. 
The kinds are imported from Uimitsur, tub 
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Shekacle Misree (Egyptian) and the «. 
Caubullee. 

SHBBTRUj, a. Cheeta^ h. PlumAyo 
nica. The Hindoos use it as a vesicatory. 

Shoma, a. Mom p. p. Wax. — Bengal 
transit duty 10 per cent., SJ of which is 
drawback on exportation. 

Shbkrkist, Persian Manna, also called 
Caubul Misree or Cattbul Sugar • It is a 
natural exudition from the Hydesarum AU 
hagi, Jewa<ia, camel tliorn or khari-shootur, 
and there is an inferior kind called Torinj- 
been, but whether it is produced from the 
same plant or not I cannot tell. The Gala 
brian manna is a natural exudation from the 
leaves and branches of the ash in hot wea- 
ther. 

So Otebl, a. Soombool, p. Ja- 

tamanst, h. Vallcriana Jatamansi. The 
Hindoos also call it Balch’hiir. It is an 
antispasmodic in epilepsy, hysteria, and 
other convulsive disorders. This is the cele- 
brated plant of the ancients called spikenard, 
and used as a perfume. Bengal transit 
duty 7-8 per cent, J of which are draw- 
back on exportation. English duty 2-9 
the pound. ^ 

SooQMOONiA, a. Convolvulus ^"catn ma- 
nia , Scum many. — English duty 9-4 the pound . 

SooRlNJAN, a. Meadow Saffron, Dogs 
bane, Cofchitum. It is a powerful pectoral 
and diuretic. The s Shereen is more esU'cm- 
ed, and soils :tt 2 rupees a seer. The s. 
Soork, 25 rupees the maund. 

So os, a. Molehti \u Jethi^.m^idh\u Gly 
cyrrchiza, a. Glabra, Adipson, Liquorice, 
It is a very useful, pectoral, and detergent 
medicine, and is produced in great abiin- 
daitce in Afghanistan. English duty £3, 3, 4, 
the cwt. 

SuMULFAR, a. Soomolkher, p. Sunkhia, 
h. Arsenic: the white oxide. It is found 
in considerable quantities in Afghanistan. 
Sun A Mukkeb, a Cassia Senna. 

Tisi A. lAlnm Nisatimum, — the Annual 
flax. The seeds are excellent emollient and 
anoilyne: an infusion of* them is good in 
pleurisies and nephritic complamts, 

Uftebmoon a. AkasheUo A. (donbtful 
whether cusculss reflexs of Roxb or the 
Epidendron) it is valued as an effectual 
remedy in cuianeims^disorders. ^ . 

Umberbakubs g, ZerUh, p. 2^rk, h, 
Oxyacanthus, Barberry, It is an anti-bilious 
medicine. ] 

Uroosuc pus-i-perda p. Mmi,p, \ 
Ihq ol Kibreei, a Alhi^Gogird, p, Gum^ 
duefp. Sulphuric acid. 


Usii a, Skehed p, Meedoo, A. Honey. 

UziRooT a. Kemoon, Lamee, A. A kind 
of gum, excellent for the closing of wounds 
and in gonorrhoeas. 

Uefarotebb a, Nahhon-i-suddef p, Nik 
A. A drug, the fumes of which are said to 
cure the rickets in children. 

OzRAC a, Coochila A. Sirychnos, Nux 
Vomica, The feeds are reckoned among the 
strongest narcotic poisons. The spolatorum 
is valuable from its quality of clearing muddy 
water, and rendering it pi»table. 

Zehbr ool Fistooq a f7oo/-t. Pesfop. 
Pistachio flower, Pisimio Terehrinthus, which 
grows naturally in Arabia, Persia, and Syria, 
whence the nuts and flowers are annually 
exported to different parts of Europe. The 
natives of Hindostan use it both as a medi- 
cine and a dye. The coiisiiDiption is very 
great. 

Zerawand, a. Isarmel and Berala, A* 
Aristolochia Birthwort, It is supposed to 
possess the emmenagogue and antarthritic 
virtues. There are too kinrls, zerawiind 
taweel or longa and the zerawund modheerij, 
or rotunda. 

ZRNGEBgEL a Udruc, A. AmomumZin- 
geber, 

ZooPHA, a. Ilysstpus OffivinaUs It is 
an aromatic of great virtue in niuinoral asth- 
mas. Zooplia rutttib is also the name given 
to the fat of the tail of the dommba er Per- 
sian sheep. 

All drugs, not particularly enumerated in 
the English tariff, nor otherwise charged with 
duty, have to pay* 20 per cent, on the value. 
In the Bengal provinces those which are nut 
expressly named are exempted from duty. 

Bedelium^Q, D. Periplus (Vlaris Erythrsci 
Poltiiiger. 

Lycium, box wood, P. M. Erythrtei, 

Multanee Mittee — A kind of a clay 
stone much used by the natives as an emol- 
lient for rashes, &c. it is said to be dug 
lip ip tlie neighbourhood of Multan whence 
Its name. 

Mirabolon^ grow in the mountaivs of 
Caubul, ami that is the reason why the orien- 
tals call it Caubullee. There are many other 
sorts of drugs gathered there ; and, besides 
that they are full of aromatic trees wliidi 
turn to |[Ood account to the iuhabitants, ns 
also do mines of a certain iron which is iit 
for all uses. From this province espeetally 
come the canes of which they make kalbavds 
aed lances, and they kaye ihaiiy groujnds 
planted with them. P.i57 Thewo^ t^art 3. 
— BelAi Gazette, 
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HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY— MR. MACAULAY. 

No. I. 


TO TUB EDITOR OF THE BENGAL HURKARU AND CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — I have lately read Hallam’s Con. into idle einecurists or insignificant triflers, 
stitutionol History, and the criticism on that have the follovriiig questions to answer : — 
work published in the 95th Number of the What grievances do our native subjects 
Edinburgh Remew> May I suppose with- labour under the consequence of a detective 
out presumption, that some of the thoughts system of jurisprudence ? On the siipposi- 
which occurred to me in the course of this tion that manifold grievances shall be proved 
literary labour, may be communicated with- on ii^quiiy, to exist, can they he partially or 
out offence, certainly without harm, and wholly removed ? Can any effectual means 
possibly with some advantage, to the Eu- be devised for the physical, intellectual and 
ropean community in India ? jIt all times, moral improvement of the people of India? 
and under all circumstances, surely a dis- I envy little that man’s heart who can turn 
citssion concerning any part of the history from such questions with a sueer or a gibe ; 
of the most remarkable country in the world, and he mu*«t be mentally blind who ^oes not 
cannot appear unimportant to any but the see, that for the satisfactory answer cf these 
stocks and stones of humanity : but at this questions there are required intellectiml 
time, and upon this occasion, there are two qualitications of the rarest and highest order, 
circumstances which seem to me to render and bodily labour of the most appalling 
such a discussion more than commonly in- magnitude. The results reasonably to be 
teresting. I'he first of these is the present expected from a commission invested with 
political crisis in England ; and the second, is sufficient power and composed of propeily 
the appearance amongst us of the celebrated qualified members, cannot possibly, in con- 
individual to whom the article on Mr. Hal-< Sequence of the want of leisure. for reflection, 
lam’s work is universally ascribed. With emanate from the government itsidf, nor 
regard to the first, the dullest observer can- from its servants employed in executive dii- 
not fail to see, that the minds of men are ties. All, therefore, by whom sincere syni- 
wrougbt up to a pilch of excitement far be- paihies are felt in favour of countless masses 
yond any parallel in former times. The of their fellow creatures, must rest tlieir hopes 
timid are afraid, the bdd are stout of hearl, in the Commission ; and cannot fail to take 
the thoughtful are in doubt, the selfish have an intense interest in any thing which shall 
bitter forebodings, and the ardent and gene- jshed a light, however dim, on the character 
rolls are filled with hopes of joy, touching the j of him who miAt necessarily wield a power- 
future fate of England, fill are sensitively ful influence in its councils. Of all the 
alive to pas- ing events, and by reason of this writings of Mr. Macaulay with which 1 am 
sensitiveness, will eagerly read any thing acquainted, I know of none which seems 
respecting the past in the hope that it will better fitted than his critique on Hal lam’s 
bear them out as to the justness of their opi- history, to furnish a criterion by which to 
nions respecting the present and the future judge of the nature, extent, and limits of his 
And if the subject on which 1 write has any capacity, and of the tone of his moral feel- 
peculiar claims on the reader’s notice be- iiigs In that critique are to be found those 
cause of the circumstance 1 have just alluded admirable historical portraits for wliicli this 
to, those claims will scarcely be lessened writer is so strikingly remarkable, — those 
when it is borne in mind, that my theme sketches, which for justness of conception, 
includes in it an attempt to estimate the in- and vividness of description are unequalled 
tellcctual character of M#1tlacau1ay. That by any English historian : there is to be 
gentleman, yet a young man, has for several seen in perfection, that clear, powerful, elo- 
years past held a high place in the respect of quent, varied, yet withal, simple and idioma- 
bis countrymen. His writings and speeches tic style, which “writes down” Mr. Ma- 
bave made his name “ familiar in men’s caulay; a roaster of his country’s language : 
motithsas household words and he is now there exe abundant proofs of the extraordi- 
about to take a leading piart in a work which nary extent and variety of the writer’s iiifor- 
in its mighty effeeb for good or for evil is fit matibn, and of the activity of his fancy in 
to mark the present as one of the most im- ['turning his knowlege to account in the shape 
^^t^t epochs that have yet happened in the { of the napplest illustrations : there too, we 
’^‘►ry of the British rule in India, TOo meet witu a constant succession of remarks, 
' Law Commissioners, if they do not dwindle jn^t, striking and original, and with theories 
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which if not always sound, are always inge- 
nious, and fitted to sharpen the wits of the 
most sluggish rt^ader . and there, above all, 
appear the unequivocal marks of the writer’s 
true nobility of mind — not those bastard 
signs of rank which wealth and ancient de- 
scent unaccompanied by virtue can confer ; 
but the higher emblems of greatness exempli- 
fied ill his detestation of tyranny, his undis- 
guised abhorren e of every thing base and 
SOI did, his contempt of hypocrisy, his con- 
demnation of intollerance, and in fine, his 
apparent yearning after a more intellectual 
and moral state of society than the world has 
yet furnished examples of : alas, that hAnest 
conviction should constrain me to add after 


so much praise, there also are to be found, 
according to iny judgment, false opinions and 
false reasonings on tiuly iniporiaiit subjects. 
That J may not be charged with that vague- 
ness which 1 own I dislike so much to meet 
with in others, 1 will proceed to offer some 
evidence in support of what I have written ; 
and in the course of my remarks, 1 shall en- 
deavour to ascertain how far Mr. Macaulay 
is right ill the judgment he has passed on 
Mr, Hallam as a philosophical historian. 
But I reserve for future letters the faither 
prosecution of this my undertaking. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Bungal Civilian. 


No. II. 


TO THIS ISDITOR OF THE BENGAL HURKARU AND CHRONICLE. 


Sir, — ^To adduce evidence sufficient to 
satisfy all men that a writer's historical like- 
nesses are true to life, is no easy matter. The 
qualities of an author’s style may at once 
be made manifest, by putting forth a smaller 
or greater number of extracts from his writ- 
ings. Little difference of opinion exists as 
to what constitutes good composition. Few 
or none, Ibr instance, would question the 
excellency of Southey’s writings as far as 
language is concerned ; though many would 
not only question but utterly deny his claims 
to rank high as a profound thinker. In like 
manner, Southey himself, though he con- 
demns in no measured terms the opinions of 
Hallam, readily admits that he writes 
genuine English. But it is a very different 
affair to attempt to convince all that a writer 
has judged accurately of eminent historical 
characters. Tlie political and religious pre- 
dilections of most men who take any inter- 
est at all in past times are so strong, that it 
is seldom they either will or can listen with 
patience or temper to any thing which tends 
to disturb their likings or dislikings, their 
loves or hatreds. As far, therefore, as 
relates to the praise £ have given to Mr. 
Macaulay for his delicate discrimination of^ 
character, 1 would be understood rather toj 
affirm that his judgmeuts coincide With my I 
own, than to attempt to produce a universal ! 
conviction of their truth. But to my own 
mind, I confess, this writer’s estimates of 
character generally carry their demonstration 
along with them. Before he arrives, for^ 
example, at the conclusion, that Cranmer 
was not a Saint, as his admireis would have | 
it, but merely a supple, timid, interested 
courtier, in times of frequent and violent 


change,” does he not enumerate a whole 
host of historical facts indisputably true, in 
proof of this conclusion ? Is not a Saint 
one who revolts against injustice and san- 
guinary cruelty, tmd who with calm firmness, 
at least, if not with fMitliusiastic alacrity, 
•meets death rather lhaii swerve from toe 
<^faith ill which he implicitly believes? That 
such qualities cannot possibly be ascribed 
to Cranmer, every impartial man must con- 
fess, who will take the trouble to read Mr. 
Macaulay’s character of him. Again, in 
tile case of Cliailes the First, there may be 
those who like him not the worse for his love 
of arbitrary pnwrr, but bis inconceivable 
duplicity, and his cold indifference to the 
fate of bis friends, ^liat man of honor can 
defend ? Now, these, his most striking 
defects, are set forth by the reviewer with a 
truth and a force not to be resisted. The 
sketches to which 1 would specially direct 
the reader’s attention, are those given of 
Cranm*^r, of Wentworth, (though in this 
instance the writer is wrong in saying ** bis 
early prepossessions were on the side of 
popular rights.” Brodie, clearly proving 
Wentworth to have been a courtier from the 
first), <<f Charles the First, of Lord Falkland, 
of Laud, of HarAfden, of Cromwell (whom 
perhaps he too much fa von rs), and of Churchill, 
It would occupy to » much space, to 
transfer all thei^e sketches from the pages of 
a review to the columns of a newspaper, i 
cannot refrain, however, from quoting a few 
specimens. They will serve to justify the 
encomiums I have passed on the writer's 
Ityle, and the tone of his feelings ; an4 will 
probably induce the reader ..to po^ltler over 
the article itself. Let me tgkei for instance, 
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the following obaervatioiHi on Wentwortb, 
the celebrated Lord Strtkfford : — 

Hil whole practice, fmni the day on which he aold 
Itimeelf In the conrr, wu lii strict eoiiforinlly to his 
theory. For bis aecoiDpllees tarioiis eiciises may he 
iMced : icnoraDce, imbeellitv, reliaioui biKoiry. Bnt 
Wentworth had no such plea. His intellect was 
r'4|)acions. His early prepossessions were on the 
side of popniar rights. He knew the whole heanty 
and value of ilie system which he Htfeiiuited to de- 
face. He was the first of the Rais,— (he first of ihose 
statesmen whose patriotism lias oiilv the co- 
quetry of political prostilaliuii ; whoso piofligacy has 
taught governments to adopt die old inaaiin of the 
ainve-markety that It is cheaper to hoy than to breed, 
to import defenders from an iipiiosiiion than to rear 
them in a inliiistry. He was the first Eiigiishiuaii to 
whom peerege was not an addition of honor, but a 
sacrament of infamy,— a baptism into the coininiinion 
of corruption. As he was the earliest of the hateful 
list, so was lie also by far the greatest— eloquent, 
sagacious, adventurous, intrepid, ready of invention, 
inimiitahle of purpose, iu every talent which exalts 
or destroys nations, pre-eminent, the lost Areliaiigei, 
the Satan of the apostacy. The title for which, at 
the lime of ids deseition. he exchanged a name 
lionorahly distinguished in the eanse of the people, 
reminds ns of the appeiistioii which, from the mo- 
ment of the first treason, fixed itself on the fallen 
Sun of the Morning — 

— — * So csll him now.— His former usiiie 

h hestd no mure in heaven.’ 

BIffiny enemies of public liherty have been distln 
gnished by their private virtues. But Strnffonl won 
the same throiiglioiit. As was the stateirnan, such 
was the kinsman, aud such the lover. His conduct 
towards Lord Moiintiiioriis is recorded hy Claieiidon. 
For a word which can scarcely be called rasli, which 
could not have b**en made the siibiect of an unllnarv 
civil action, he dragged a man of Idgli rank, man led 
to n relative of that Saint about whom lie widiiiiiered 
to the Peers, before a irihunal of his slaves. Seiiience 
of death waa passed. Eveiy thing hut death was 
inflicted. Yet the treanneiit wldcli L ird Ely ex- 
pavienced waa still more disgusting. That nohiemaii 
was thrown into prison, in order to compel him to 
■ettla his estate in a manner agieeatde to Ilia daugli- 
ter*lii-law, whom, as there is every reason to lieiieve, 
Btrnffoid had debaifcbed. These stories do not 
rest on vague report, Ttie histoiians most partial 
to the minUler admit their tridih, and censure liiem 
In terms which, ihongli too lenient for tiie occasion, 
ore atill severe. These facts are alone siiflicient to 
justify the appellation with which Pi in brniided him 
1.* the wicked Earl/ 

Hear what is said too, of Churchill, the 
great Marlborough 

It mby welt be conceived that, at such a time, sueh 
n nature ns that of Marihoroiigh would riot iu the 
very Inxnry of haseuess. His foiiiier treason, 
tliovanglily fttmfsbed with all that makes infamy 
exqnisito, plaeedJilm indeed niider the disadvantage 
which attends every artist from the time that he pro 
dneesa masterpiece. Yet his second great stroke 
may excite wonder, even In who appreciete 

all the merit of the first. Lear hie admirers slinidd 
be able to say that at the time of the Revolntion lie 
bid betrayed his King from any oHier than selfidi 
motives, he proceeded to betray his country. He 
sent intelligence to the French convl »f n Mcret 
et|iedition iuleoded to attack Brest. The conse 
qneiicw ms, flint the expediiien failed, mid that 
eight hundfM Britiih leldieri lost thoii Ufm from 


the abandoned villrtiny of a Briiish geneiai. Yet 
this man has been Ci’iionigHd hy so many eniiiieiic 
writers, that to speak of him as he deserves may 
seem scarceiv decent. To ns he seems to ba the very 
San Ciappelleilo of ihe political calendar. 

The perusal of these sketches suggests two 
reflections. It proves the intrepid fearless- 
ness of the writer, who thus records, with 
unflinching severity, his conscientious con- 
viction respecting the characters of two 
noblemen, both of whom have living repre- 
sentatives, and the representative of one of 
whom belongs to bis own political party in 
the state — and it finely illustrates the moral 
trutli^ that crime sooner or later muy meet 
with its reward. In his own day, a state 
criminal may be surrounded by unprincipled 
flatterers : his power, his rank, and his 
wealth may screen him from the openly ex- 
pressed indignation of his countrymen ; but 
if he has any regard to his future tamo, let 
him seriously bethink him, that time both 
joy and terror of good and bad,” may reveal 
all his wickedness and consign his name to 
eternal infamy. It is pleasing to turn from 
the contemplation of exemplars of the bad 
part of our nature to the solemn dirge chant- 
ed to the memory of Hampden. The writer 
in treating of the absolute necessity that 
|texisted for superseding such irresolute and 
Krimmina men as Kssex ami Waller in tlie 
command of the |K)piilar army, takes occa- 
sion to lament the irreparable loss which the 
cause of good government sustained by the 
death of Hampden ; and I will venture to 
assert that notwithstanding all that has been 
said of that worthy man, no one acquainted 
with history, and whose partialities lean in 
favour of democratical institutions, can read 
the following passage without feeling all the 
freshness of grief that is caused by some 
great and recent calamity : — 

Uiiliani*ilv ili** illniitriniiH iiixn \%liii Rtnim mtiififi in 
liiiDMPlf ail iho uipiMB rikI which the ciinii 

irquireil, who aloiin coiiM Iihva navpil hix cfinntiy 
from tlip III pXHiit (Iriii!pi 8 wiilioiit pliiiitjitiir her inio 
nlliprii, who alutie could have iiiiiind all ihv fiipiula of 
lilieriy in ohedlenco (o his commanding cpiiiiiA ami 
Ills vpitcraidc namp, was no ntnrp. Somellittig inichi 
aiill lie dniip. Tlia Houses miaht still avert (hitt 
worst of all evils, the tiiunipliatit return of an im- 
peiions and niMirinciitled niastor. They might still 
preserve London fmm all the horiots of rapine 
massacre and lti«t. But tlipir liofes of a victory as 
spoileix as tMi* canve^of a rpcoiiciiiation wfiich 
might unite ttigether the hearts of all lioneet English- 
moil for the ilefeitoe of ills pnbiic good.^of dnrahls 
liauqiiillily,— of temperate freedom, were buried in 
the gratpe of Hampden. 

For the present 1 must conclude. 1 am, &c. 

A Bengal Civilian. 
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No. XLIII. 

CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE— UTIGIOUSNBSS, LITIGATION, &C. 


Among the prevailing charactpristics ofi 
the people of India, few have been mention- 
ed more frequently, or in more unmeasured 
terms of reprehension, than their disposition 
to litigation. It is a point whicli requires to 
be well understood by those who are ^stined 
to legislate for them, but which, it is la- 
mented, has not yet received due attention : 
those who have hitherto prrsided in the 
British Indian Government have been too 
much influenced by the popular clamour, and 
instead of investigating the matter with the 
eyes of statesmen, have allowed themselves 
too much to be guided by this, and the vul- 
gar notions arising from it, in the enactment 
of the laws which they have promulgated. 

Before either denying or admitting ibis 
charge against the people, we should endea- 
vour to obtain a correct definition and un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the term 
litigiousness,” and to ascertain the grouncffi 
on which they are accused of this propensity, 
it' by litigation it be intended to signify that 
in a given population a much greater num- 
ber of suits and complaints are brought for- 
ward in India than would occur in England, 

1 acknowledge and lament the fact, the rea- 
son of which I shall presently discuss; but 
if it be meant that the natives of India are 
generally prone to bring fcirward false or 
malicious accusations, I most positively deny 
this imputation against them. 

This declaration, however, it will be obser- 
ved, is opposed to the opinion of all received 
authorities. Mill speaks of “ that litigious- 
iiess of character which almost all writers 
have ascribed to this most ancient race,” and , 
he quotes in support two passages : one ' 
from Orme, who alludes to the people on 
the M adras Coast ; and one from M r. C. 
Broughton Rou^, who speaks of tlie people 
of Dacca. So it is ; an observation made 
at t|vo corners of an immense tract of coun- 
try, passes current for delineation of the 
character of the whole people : just as a 
custom prevalent in Portugal or Naples, 
might he pronounced to be oom1llon^t!p ihe 
whole European continent. • 

What, theii, it will betsked, are the rea- 
sons that this notion of the people of India, 
if incorrect, should have obtained such gene- 
ral belief 7 First, the immense number of 
suits and complaints which are kndwn to be 
preSfrred in every British Indian Court of 
third series— *vol. I. 1835. 


Justice, and in which the business utterly 
exceeds the physical ability of the presiding 
officers to perform. But this is no proof of 
the prevalence of a litigious spirit. It only 
adbrds an additional proof of the utter 
neglect of the interests of the people evinced 
by the British Indian legislation. The dis- 
tricts into which our possessions are divided, 
average, as I have often before stated, seventy 
miles long by nearly sixty broad, and con- 
tain a population of about a million, i. e., 
equal in extent and number of inhabitants to 
the county of Yorksliire in England. Till 
lately, a single individual held the joint situa- 
tions of Civil Judge and Police Magistrate 
for the whole of each district ; and the only 
assistance he received was derived occasion- 
aliy from one or two English assistants who 
were empowered to decide minor cases, and 
in some places from a native Commissioner 
in the decision of petty money suits. Con- 
ceive the county of Yorkshire so situated, 
under the Government of an African Judge 
and Magistrate 1 would any one in his senses 
imagine the possibility of his being able to 
transact a tenth part of the business whiesh 
would be brought before him, or to give re- 
dress or even listen to the complaints of 
numbers subject to his authority? Yet these 
are the circumstances which have formed one 
principal foundatlbn for the opinion we have 
pronounced on the litigiousness of the natives 
of Hiiidostan. 

It is at the same time rather amusing to 
perceive how we have contrived to turn this 
state of things into nourishment for our own 
national vanity. As soon as the British 
authority has been established, tlie country 
divided into districts, and Judges appointed, 
who usually respectively reside in the chief 
town of each division, it has been observ^ 
that ten, twenty, fifty or a hundred 
the number of sufts have been preferred tp'^e 
English functionary than were ever brought 
before the native officer wIh> formerly pre- 
sided in the same town. This has been 
trumpeted forth as a proof of the greater 
confidence which is repPsed in the Britji^ 
JudgP," and it has been gravely and re- 
peatedly asserted, that the people findiA|['ail 
uucorrupt tribunal to which they cohtd^ ap- 
peal, now brought forward theW . j^ijsVances 
instead of patieivtly submitting ' to ^theiii as 
they were obliged to do from the impossible 
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lit/ofpbtaining Justice under their former 
rulers^itwas, in short/* une of the blessings 
conferred on ^em by the English!” The 
simple fhct, that in that very town there ez- 
istedy under the natire government, two, 
three, or even four different officers for the 
administration of civil and criminal justice, 
either solely within its limits, or in addition 
over a small tract of neighbouring country ; 
that there were perhaps two or three towns 
in the district, in which were established 
similar authorities; and that in the country, 
many of the large landholders had previously, 
not only exercised powers greater than 
our English Justices of the Peace in criiiii- 
iml matters, but also possessed some autho- 
rity in civil jurisdiction ; that all these 
authorities had been abolished at a blow, 
and the several powers and duties concen- 
trated ill one office, under a single func- 
tionary. All this was overlooked, and the. 
mere increase of business in the single office 
has been brought forward to demonstrate in 
how much higher estimation we are held by 
the people than that which they bestowed on 
their own countrymen. 

Another reason which has contributed to 
form the opinion which we are pleased to 
entertain of the universal liiigiousness of the 
people of India, is but an illustration of the 
tenaency so often alluded to, to form general 
conclusions on partial observation. Every 
funcitonary in India sees before him oc- 
casional instances of persevering litigation. 
The samepuit, although repeatedly dismissed, 
is brought forward again in every conceivable 
form, b^ore every existing authority. In 
one shape it is preferred to the Collector; in 
another, to the Magistrate ;*'in a third, to the 
Civil Judge; and again, in appeals to the 
superior tribunals over each of these officers. 
But we quite forget to remark upon the small 
proportion of suits so persevered : the disgust 
excited by such a spirit and the aijiiijoyarice 
at the trouble occasioned by a few cases of 
this sort, cause a sweeping declaration to the 
disparagement of the people at large. There 
is no country in the world wherein occasional 
instances of diis, as of every other evil 
propensity, may not be found. We also for- 
get to observe how much tnol^ common this 
spirit is among the prisoners and defendants 
than among prosecutors and plainiilfs. That 
^a man accused of a crime, should try every 
poAible chance to escape punishment is no- 
thing extraordinary; and with regard tilths 
refusal in thh first instance, to pay a just de- 
mand, and th» gabseqiient persevering efforts 
to avoid paymdittf at to keep pcMsession of 
^i^purty unjustly acquired; lue cases of this 
nUt^re which do occur are cbsrgeiible not 
iO mitch Upon the litigious disporitlos of the 


people, as the inadequate provisions which 
we faave introduced for the. administration of 
[justice; to the introduction of some laws and 
rules of practice totally at variance with the 
ideas and usages of the people; (the usury 
laws for instance), the encouragement thereby 
held out to dishonesty and fraud; and to 
the appointment, in many instances, of men 
to judicial offices, who were not only grossly 
ignorant of the people and their customs, but 
even of our own laws and regulations, which 
has caused a discrepancy in the decisions and 
orders given, utterly irreconcilable with any 
imagiqpry code or systematic administration, 
j This will be enlarged upon presently. 

These are the principal causes which have 
I produced the almost universal opinion en- 
tertaiued by the English of the litigiuusiiess 
of the Indians. But 1 again repeat, that 
I taken in its literal sense, as signifying a gene- 
ral tendency to prefer false i*r malicious com- 
plaints, 1 must unequivocally deny the justice 
of the impiitatioilf in their behalf. General 
assertions, however, must be supported by 
some proof — In the first place, then, 1 quote 
the following from Sir Henry Straehey, 
that ** out of a hupdred suits, perhaps five 
at the utmost may be fairly pronounced 

This was written at Midnapore, in 
1802. The following table will show this 
in a strong light. The first line was also 
published in No. 38. It contains the deci- 
sion of our British Judges, and six Native 
Judicial Officers; and refers to decisions pas- 
sed two or three years back. The second 
line contains the decisions during six months 
of 1834, of another set of English and Na- 
tive Judicial Officers : — 


1 

T« all 
Niiin- 
lipr «f 
•uiia. 

2 

Deciepo 
in full,fiM 
PluiiitifT. 
wlili cosir 

3 

Afljutti'fl 
hy ai;ipi- 
iiiriii. (la 
seeh iiB 
lueli.) 

4 

PatilBl. 
ly De- 
1 rrei). 

6 

N'on 

Bulled 

6 

niiniiiBed. 
CoBtB to he 
oald by the 
piatntUlii' 

7 

Niim* 
her ap- 
pealed. 

1228 

702 

327 

67 

31 

61 


1932 

1081 

291 

282 

102 

196 

101 


From these, we see, that in the firsts ex- 
ample, the number of suits dismissed is barely 
five per cent. ; and in the second, a little 
more than nine percent. I have .no other 
tables by me to refer to just now ; but I have 
lopked over the record books of two other 
courts, and find that the average is about 
the same, viz. seven or eight ppr cent, of 
causes filed are dismissed. But it does not 
stall follow that all suits dismissed are false 
or litigious, many of them may have been just 
demands, but ip which proof failed from the 
death of witnesses, loss of documents, or other 
cause. Those nonsuited are probably almost 
all just demands: in some, a private\ar- 
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rangement hat been made between the parties, 
but the plaintiffs refrain from registering the 
same in court to avoid the delay and 'sxtor* 
tioii of illegal fees, to which they would be 
subject but too often, and which would more 
than compensate for the value of the stamp 
paper to be refunded : some are dismissed 
in default, from neglect on the part of plain- 
tiffs, whose patience has been exhausted ; 
and others have had business of greater im- 
portance which caused their absence. It 
will be observed, that the proportion of causes 
nonsuited has been less since the new 
system has been introduced than formerly. 

The second line also gives another criterion, 
to enable us to judge of the litigiouaness 
of the natives, in the proportion of decisions 
appealed : this appears to be one hundred and 
one out of nineteen hundred and thirty-two, 
or a little more than live per cent. It is also 
worth noting, that on examining into the 
detail, I find the proportion of the Judge’s 
decisions appealed to the Sudder Dewannee 
to he greater than that of the subordinate 
functionaries of the same district appealed to 
the Judge : yet in the former instance the ap- 
pellants had either to travel or send nearly 
three hundred indes, and to submit to a very 
expensive process in bringing HSnvard tbdir 
appeals : in the latter, they had but a few 
miles to come, and much less expense to be 
undergone. The reason of the difference is 
simply this, that in the Superior Court, the 
Sudder Dewannee, the appeals even under | 
the improved system lie, for from two toj 
three years on the average: in the Court ot 
the district Judge to which I allude, the 
appeals are now decided in about four or five 
months, and will probably, ere l<mg, be dis- 
posed of in less than half that time, us the 
average period during which appeals lie on 
his file, has ever since 1832 been progres- 
sively decreasing. Two years ago, the 
period of pending was nearly two years, and 
the number of appeals from the decisions of 
the native judicial officers was about twenty 
per cent. 1 also looked over forty -seven 
consecutive reversals by the district Judge, of 
the decisions of the subordinate tribunals : 
of these, I find twenty-six to have been 
originally dismissed, but in which, on the 
appeal, decrees were given in favour of the 
appellants, the former plaintiffs; and in 
twenty-one which had been originally de- 
creed in favor of the former plaintiffs, the 
plaints were dismissed in the appeal, Abus 
showing a still further proportion in which 
the claims were just in the original suits. It 
would be extremely desiiable that Govern- 
ment should order returns of this nature from 



of the natives, and the unrelenting manner 
in which they will pursue a debtor, and per- 
sist in keeping him in confinement almost for 
life, to his ruin and to their own loss. Un- 
doubtedly there are instances of this nature 
to be exhibited ; and the Calcutta Jail, 
where alone, under the shadow of English 
law, could such oppression be practised, until 
a few years ago it contained debtors who had 
been confined for many years: 1 doubt, 
however, whether just as many cases of this 
nature in proportion to the population might 
not have been found in any jail in England, 
previous to the enactment of the Insolvent 
Debtor Laws, But the chaiacter of a nation 
ouuht not to be stigmatized from the con- 
duct of a few individuals, and whether the 
natives generally deserve this character may 
be inferred from the following statement of 
transactions in one Court. 

During the past and present year, old de- 
crees passed at all periods, even t> as far 
back as 1812, have been brought to be exe- 
cuted. Some have been executed by the 
sale or transfer of property. The following 
refer solely to those executions iu which the 
decrees were for money, and in which the 
defendants were arrested. 


Na. Ilf decrees exe. 
euted III I8d3» and j 
to Seiiteiiilier I834 

1,062 1 

No. of defendant’s | Total amount dae 
aciiially arrested and I from ilieui. 
tirouglit to 'oan. 

1,395 iRs. 1,25,779 

No. of defeiKlRiiCs wlm paid 
the wliiile demand aitaiiisi 
Ibeiii and weie leli'ased. 

263 

Amount realised from theet. 

Rs. 17,043 

Balance No. of defendants, j Amount due. 

1,132 I Rs. 1,08.736 

Nnnihrr who paid iSrt and 
promising iustaliiieiiis were 
released. 

721 

Aulouiii realised from tbese. 

Rs. 12,201 


while the amount due from them was Rs. 
60,430, leaving Rs. 48,306 due from 411 
debtors, who, as they would neither pay nor 
seemed inclined to make any exertions to 
liquidate tlieir debts, were sent to jail; yet 
these found so little vindi< tiveness on thepart 
of their creditors, that they were speedily 
released. Very few paid at once the whole 
demand against them, and no great number 
paid any thing before their release ; but no 
sooner did tliey either pay part and ^promise 
instalments of the remainder, or even evince 
an inclination to make some exertion to 
liquidate their debts, than their creditors at 
ou^e consented to their discharge. T^iey 
werA not on the average in confinement i^bove 
a month each, as is sufficiently jDroyej^. Irom 
the iiuiubers in the Civil JaIU 
first of January, 1833, was seveply ; ^n Oc* 
tober of the present. year^ it waa sayenty-two: 
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in each intervening fnonih it has been about 
theaame, being sofnetiniea a little above, 
at others, a little below that number. Out 
ol'the whole, thowsand and sixty-two cases, 
which, as in some there are two or three, 
would give about thirteen hundred plaintiffs 
of almost every caste and class, only fifteen 
cases occurred in which the creditors might 
be justly charged with a vindictive spirit. 

I have another statement by me showing 
thirty cases of execution of decress upon 
forty-three defendants from whom were due 
Rs. 1,576; all of these showing an incli- 
nation to pay their debts were at once 
released from arrest by their creditors with- 
out even being brought up to court, although 
the whole amount actuiilly paid on the 
arrests was Ks. 59D ; and this, let it be 
remembered, is after they have waited years 
before they have been able to realize their 
just demands, while every species of legal 
delay, fraud, and chicanery has been prac- 
tised against them by those who were 
indebted to them. 

But although 1 deny that the epithet of 
** litigious,” in its proper sense is goiierully 
justly attributable to the natives, it is a lameiit- 
abiti fact, that in a given population the 
number of law suits and complaints is much 
greater than it would be in England. The 
causes of this are to be found partly in the laws 
and in the customs of the people, and partly 
in those which we have established. When 
we consider the difference in the manners, 
customs, and systems of law extant among 
the people of India from those which exist 
ill our ovrn country ; the youth and inex- 
perience of those to whom the ad miiii.st ration 
of affairs was instrusted ; Row much these 
had to learn not only of the above points, 
but of the language, or rather languages, in 
which business was conducted, and the 
immense mass of current duties which 
devolved upon them ; it might have been 
expected that one of the first cares of 
government would have been to have caused 
the compilation of a concise code both of 
Hindoo and IVlahomedan law for the guid- 
ance of those who were to administer the 
laws. To tins day nothing of the kind has 
been attempted by authority.* The British 
Regulations are little more than rules of 
practice relating to the forms to be observed 
in the different courts and offices ; while 
the rights and interests of the people are left 
to ohancei the caprice of the presiding func- 
tionary, or the dictum of a native who is 
styled law officer/^ who, from education 
and fitness for his situation; ts about on a 
pM with an attorney’s clerk in Bngland. On 
tbiai^d, 1 beg to refer to No, 27 of these 
The extraordinary and almost in* 


comprehensible jumble of equal division of 
property— arbitrary and most unequal divi- 
sion — the law of primogeniture in some 
cases, and all but community of property in 
others (which were alluded to in No. 18) 
which obtains among the people, and the 
undefined rights and claims to which this 
unsettled state of affairs gives rise, is another 
great source of dispute. All these must be 
borne in mind in viewing the present subject ; 
and then my readers will be able to under- 
stand the following detail of causes and suits 
which are constantly occurring in the British 
India Courts. Nothing bearing any resem- 
blance to them could happen in England ; 
and some of them will probably appear t4> 
an un travel led Bnglishman rather as flights 
of the imagination, or at best, only what 
might possibly occur once in a century even 
in India; but any judge who has attended 
to Ills duty, and many other civil officers not 
in the judicial line, will bear testimony to 
their being matters of every day’s experience 
I will now proceed to detail, and for con- 
venience saxe shall number the respective 
illustrations. 

First. — A . dies, leaving three sons. H is 
property ofimists of a good house, value a 
tffousand t^ees, and some personal effects. 
The latter are divided between the sons ; 
but ns there is great difficulty in dividing 
the bouse, and as the sons agree and con- 
tinue to live together, every thing goes on 
smoothly at first. But after some time, as 
tlieir respective families increase, and differ- 
ence of interests arise, disagreements ensue, 
and one of the brothers demands to have his 
share of the hotJs6 divided off from tha!: of 
the others. In many cases, this is utterly 
impossible, without completely ruining the 
comfort and convenience of the abode. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to apportion 
off different apartments, (which iu some 
cases, where there is room to make separate 
entrances can be done) this gives rise to 
complaints of partiality in the division — 
fresh inspections, measurements and re- 
apportioning are the consequence— fresh 
complaints from the other parties— and so on. 
Then, again, supposing an equitable division 
be made; if there be but one entrance, the 
jealousy and dislike which have arisen 
between the parties creates all sorts of quar- 
rels and affrays, with complaints to the 
Magistrate. I have actually known cases 
of Nils sort go on for years, until it ended in 
the ruin of all the farties, the house being 
sold to pay their respective debts ; while 
the parties themselves, after having been 
more than once in jail, finally became disfe* 
putable characters, and live by gambling 
and thievliig. In some instances^ the dispute 
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has bean settled by measuring; off one third 
or one half of the house, (as mi^ht be), and 
running a wall up, cutting through rooms, 
walls, roots, drc. ; and completely destroying 
its comfort and convenience. 

Second. — It not unfreqiiently happens, 
that one of the sons, sharers of the house, 
getting in debt is sued in Court, and that 
to liquidate the sum decreed against him, 
his share of the house is attached : but as no 
divisii«n has taken place, the creditor cannot 
know which portion of the house belon':s to 
his debtor, and which to the other sharers ; 
he accord incrly, attaches the whole bouse, 
and affixes the proclamation for sale on some 
conspicuous part; and the other sharers 
then come forward to claim their portions. 
This is one piece of litigation, which, when 
the family has lived in the house for two or 
three generations, without any division hav- 
ing taken place, is often no easy matter to 
arrange : in other cases it is simple enough. 
The next step is to divide off tne share of 
the debtor with a view to its sale. Here the 
difficultif^s arise which have just been de- 
scribed in the first illustration, and the result 
sometimes is, that finding the disputes and 
complaints endless, an order is sell 

the right and interest of the defendffit, with * 
out defining what these are. The conse- 
quences of this are various. On some cases 
it virtually prevents the sale taking place at 
all : if the rest of the family are numerous, 
and tolerably rich, they threaten all intend- 
ing purchasers with personal ilbtreatment, 
and with ruin to their affairs by constant 
complaints against them in the different 
Courts. In others, if the Creditor be far 
more powerful by his wealth and connexions 
than the family of the debtor be, in default 
of other purchasers, buys the hhare of the 
property himself at the sale ; and he then 
says to the debtor s relations, ** now, if you 
chouse to pay me my demand, 1 will give 
up the purchase to you ; if not, I will make 
you repent of it, for 1 will rent my share of 
the house to a set of bhungies (a tribe of the 
sweeper cast) to keep their hogs in it; or to a 
set of choomars (another low tribe who bare- 
ly rank as Hindoos), to establish a tannery of 
cow-hides and eat beef (according as the 
party addressed be Mahomedans or Hin- 
doos) — you may complain as you please, 
I am rich enough to ruin you all if we go to 
law.” The result of this is, either continual 
quarrels and complaints until the family ate 
ruined, or that they with difficulty raise the 
sum required, although it may be ten times 
the value of the share of property sold, and 
pay the creditor who gives up his purchase 
to them. In other cases, when a third peri- 
son jSas bought the right and interest of the 


debtor, he of course demands that the Court 
shall at least put him in possession of what^ 
has been sold by its authority; and here 
again arise all the difficulties alluded to in 
the first illustration. Yet all this mass of 
litigation and evil might be remedied by a 
simple rule, to which 1 shall advert here- 
after. 

Third. — B. dies, leaving a miid house value 
fifty rupees; clothes and furniture, value 
tiVenty rupees, to which his two sons, C. and 
D. succeed without any disputes and live in 
harmony together. C., an active man, goes 
into service, or enters into some trade, and 
gains considerable property. D., of a differ- 
ent disposition, either works enough, inde- 
pendently, to procure a bare subsistence, or 
perhaps makes himself useful to his brother 
by going on errands or affording him other 
little assistance, in return for which the latter 
maintiiiis him. After some time C. pulls 
down the mud bouse, and builds a substantial 
one of masonry at an expense of perhaps two 
thousand rupe- s, which occupies the whole 
ground left by B., the father, in which ground 
each brother has an equal share. D. makes 
no objection, as both live together in union, 
and he will have a better house to reside in 
than before. In England, in such a case, 
the matter would be simply settled in one of 
two ways: — Either C. would just purchase 
D.’s share of the ground, or would draw up 
an agreement to pay him ground rent, to which 
payment the house, if sold, would be subject; 
but in the extraordinary way in which the 
natives of India carry on their concerns, 
such a thing would rarely if ever be thought 
of. But to return. — Some time after C. falls 
into difficulties, riftis in debt, and ultimately 
his house is sold for satisfaction. No sooner 
is this advertized than D. claims his share of 
the ground, on which it stands: he warns all 
creditors and purchasers that only half the 
house can remain as it is, and that of the 
other half, only the right to the materials is 
sold which must be pulled down and carried 
away. This is often done at the instigation of 
the insolvent C., in the hopes of deterring 
creditors from causing the sale, because the 
whole house would, under such circumstan- 
ces, be of no mole value than what the ma- 
terials would realize, which, after the ex- 
pense of pulling it down, would not clear 
above two hundred rupeei?; and C. would 
escape confinement under the Insolvent Act. 
Now, the common sense in proceeding in such 
cases would be, either to sell the house, as 
it stood, with the condition of a specifisd 
ground rent payable to D or what would be 
much better, and prevent all subsetjaent com- 
plaints and disputes, arising froin a rise or 
fall in the value of property or other causes 
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.would be to sell the house, as it stood, and erer to decide a case of a similar nature will 
award a proportion of the 'money realized to well know, a|l of which might have been 
D. for his share of the ground, to be settled .prevented, by awarding a specific sum in the 
. by a jury*' first instance as compensation fur the right; 

Begutation XIX. of 1814, sect. 9, for the and such is the course which would have 
partition of estates, contains a provision to been adopted by any tribunal under the na- 
this very effect : that if the dwelling house of live governments. 

one sharer be situated on ground belonging I have another observation to make to re- 
to another, he shall retain his house, subject but the often-repeated accusation against the 
to the payment of a specified ground rent t« natives of being actuated by a vindictive 
the latter. It would be much better to award spirit. I have repeatedly known instance^ 
a fixed sum for the value of the ground, aitd where the sale of houses has been^ ordered 
put a stop to further litigation ; but the law, on the condition of their being pulled down 
as it stands, is rational. With such a law as and |he purchaser to take away only the raa- 
this before him, one would suppose that a terials, in. which the creditor has declined to 
Judge would naturally apply its spirit to the enforce the sale, remarking— ‘‘ my object is 
description of cases now under discussion ; to realize my demand not to injure my debtor: 
especially, with the authority before him the sale on these terms would only destroy 
that Is contained in the following enactment; a good house to his loss, without benefit- 
Reg. 11. of 1803, sect. 17. In cases com- ing me. Let him remain in pi)S8ession, and 
ing within the jurisdiction of the courts, for I must wait, he may be able to pay me 
which no specific rule sliall exist,1l.he Judges hereafter.’’ 

shall act according injustice, equity, and There is another turn on the same point 
good conscience” — but no; over and over which remains to be provided for : supposing 
again have I known good houses destroyed it to be D., the owner of one half o| the 
to no purpose by being sold in the manner ground on which the house stands, who is in 
described. In one case, the district Judge debt, and that his share of the ground is at- 
ordered the house to be sold, subject to the tached and proclaimed for sale. I he intriii- 
paymeiit of a ground rent : on appeal to the %ic valir^if the price of ground is perhaps 
superior court, the order was reversed, and a twenty or thirty rupees, but the debt owed 
house which has cost more than two thou- by D. is perhaps two hundred. Accordingly 
sand rupees to erect, and for which, if sold the creditor goes to C. and demands his 
as it stood, several purchasers were willing full debt, threatening, if he be not paid, to 
to pay fifteen hundred, was actually sold for force the sale, and if C. should be inclined 
a little more than three hundred, which, after to purchase, to biti liim up, and so realize ihe 
deducting the expense of pulling it down, whole sum due ; or if C. allow the lot to be 
netted about two hundred, to the great in- knocked down to him, (the creditor), lie will 

a both of debtor and creditor. This is force C. to puk down the half of the house 
ably a specimen of the introduction of which stands o« the ground sold, and carry 
our English law notions, of giving every man away the materials : as this would complete* 
his right in the abstract, without attention ly ruin the whole building, value tvvo thou- 
to common sense. sand rupees; the manoeuvre generally succeeds 

‘ W ith respect to the proposal to award a fixed in extorting the money from the owner of 
sum of money to the owner of the ground, the house. In such cases, the most just rule 
which would finally settle the matter; and would be, befoie carrying into effect the sale, 
to the observation, thgt the awarding aground to empannel a jury to fix a value on the 
rent would give rise to much litigation, a lit- ground belonging to D. on which C.’s house 
tih explanation is necessary. Suppose the stands, and give the latter ihe option of be- 
families of the payer and the receiver respec- coming the owner of Ihe ground, by ^ paying 
lively to live together in harmony, the head the sum fixed for the benefit of D.'seredi- 
of the former regularly paying the rent to tors. This, under the native governmeols, 
Ihe head of the latter, all would go on well ; would have been the course adopted, 
but after a generation or two, disagreements Fourthly. — It is very common in towns to 

would infallibly arise, and a separation of build a row of two, perhaps, twenty shops, 
and interests would be demanded, each consisting of one room and the open 
The liamber of each family might be a dozen verandah in front. T^ goods are contained 
or tweh^; each of the one haviiM[ to pay, in the former, which in locked up at night, 
and each of the Other being enttimd to re- and brought out and exposed for sale daily 
ceive a portion of the grbund rent. There is in the verandah; the owner, or shopkeeper, 
Oause.fot months of litigatiod to arrange the residing in bis dwdlUng, which is altogether 
' it shares, and the respective payers separate. The owner of the sh^ sells one 
elvers of each, as any one who bad to £. andlhartly after, the adjoining cap to 
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but in the loose way in which such Uans- 
actioiis are too often conducted by the natives^ 
no mention is made in either deed of sale of 
the walls, but simply that the shop is sold, 
bhortly after, one of the purchasers wishes 
to raise a second story, but his preparations 
to build on the partition wall are resisted by 
his neighbour, who also claims his right to it. 
Here begins a litigation, which is sometimes 
years bef(»re it is concluded, and the variety 
of decisions which have been given in such 
cases is most extraordinary. 

Under the old system, when the Civil 
Courts were virtual nonentities, the first step 
was to bring the matter before th^ Magis* 
irate; whatever might be his decision, an ap- 
peal followed to the Commissioner, when 
this was concluded, it would be brought into 
the Civil Court, and no sooner was a de- 
cision given by a subordinate Judicial func- 
tionary, than an appeal wae preferred to the 
Judge, and sometimes a special appeal from 
his decision was preferred to the Superior 
Court. I have known cases of this nature 
go on for ten years together before they were 
finally settled, as neither party would gjlve 
way to the other ; each conceiving, and with 
perfect justice, that his right was at least as 
good as the others. Strictly speaking, thig 
description of case is not cognizable by a 
Magistrate, but it was necessary to hear it, 
and give some sort of decision, to prevent 
quarrels and perhaps bloodshed between the 
parties. Sometimes after, a hurried inquiry, 
or perhaps a report from the police officer, 
the disputed wall is awarded to one party ; 
aometiiiies it is declared to be the property 
of neither ; sometimes it is^ referred to a 
Punchaet (jury) ; sometimes it is pronoun- 
ced to be the joint property of both. Some- 
times one party is allowed to raise his second 
story and build upon the disputed partition 
wall, with the proviso, that if at any future 
period the lower wall should be awarded to 
the other party, the latter should also become 
the owner of the upper wall which is built 
upon it — and so on. I could npiition cases 
in which nearly every one of these conflict- 
ing orders have been passed in the same dis- 
pute in different courts. 

Yet all this might be prevented by some 
rule without much difficulty. The only ra- 
tional decisions which 1 have known given 
in such case have been generally those of the 
Pmekaeti to this effect : a certain sum 
being fixed as the value of the partition wf(Jl, 
the option is then offered to the one who is 
longest in possession, to pay that sum to the 
other, and thereby acquire the right to the 
wmll: sliould he ^decline, the offer is then 
made to the other ; and should both decline, 
th^wall is then declared to be the property 


of neither : but this wouldr nevor happen. 
There remains still one coiitingeoSy — if both 
should have made their purchase bn the game 
day. In this case, the only way would be to 
put up the wall to auction, between the par- 
ties, whoever bid highest, to have possession 
of the wall, and to pay the sum he had bid, 
to the other party. No such dispute could 
arise between the original owner of the 
shops or houses and a purchaser, as the for<* 
mer would of course maintain, that he reserv- 
ed the right of the partition wall ; for had 
he sold it, it would have been inserted in the 
deed of sale. 

Fifth. — ^The same disputes and litigation 
ensue as to walls which separate yards, which 
have been sold under similar circumstances, 
or between members of the same family. 
For instance, a man has a yard, forty yards 
long by ten broad, at each end of which is a 
house. Before his death, fearing disputes 
between his two sons, he builds a wall across 
the yard leaving one house and part of the 
yard to each ; but, unfortunately, he neglects 
to settle the right to the partition wall, and 
the result is a series of quarrels and litigation 
as just described, between the sons or their 
descendants, or those to wh )m they may 
have sold their houses. Sometimes a man 
will make the above division of his property 
between his two sons, as far as the house at 
each end of the yard, hut without dividing 
the latter, or even mentioning it. At some 
future time, the usual disputes arise to the 
right of the yard, between the occupants of 
each house, and each will bring fifty witnesses 
to swear that it is his property ; the reason 
for such belief and assertion being, that the 
party in whose f^vor they are summoned, 
always had the use of the yard ; and both 
parties swear truly, to the perplexity of the 
Judge and Magistrate, or other officer, be- 
fore whom the cause is brought. The result 
is, the same variety of decisions, as is de- 
scribed in the 4tii illustration, instead of 
adopting the very rational course of dividing 
the yard between them' by aline, and allow- 
ing each party, if he chooses, to build a wall 
on his side of the line. 

The poverty and improvidence of the 
people is, a fertile source of litigation, to 
which may be added, the want of Savings’ 
Banks, or any institution in which small sums 
may be deposited at interest. The minority 
of the lower orders of natives, on occasion of 
a marriage in the family or other ceremony, 
never, think of future consequences : they 
are urged by vanity, and the instigation 
their relations and connexions, to ma^e as 
fi^ a display as possible ; and ofteq /borrow 
sums which embarrass them for years, or even 
for tbm lives. But the aatlv^ in this re- 
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spect are always; in extremes : they are either according to the existing, lawSi is a jjMgWy 
spendthrifts or misers.^ sooner is a native praise^worthy trial) their iidprovidence apd 
oui of debt and in the wl^ of saving some- carelessness often makes them neglect to pay 
^tbing, than he turns money lender. 1 think, their creditor. If the latter are on the spot 
^Ward bbserves, that in Bengal, probably to be constantly dunning their debtors, the 
three-fourths of the people were in debt to debts are generally repaid, sooner or latter, 
the remaining fourth : a remark which might by monthly pr quarterly instalments; but if 
with great truth be extended to the Upper at a distance, the debtors too often spend 
Provinces. In England, if a peasant or a all that they receive, without making any 
servant, or other of the poorer classes, is en- provision for liquidating what they owe: or 
a^led to save a little money, he has his bime-^ should they have saved money for that pur- 
fit Club, Savings’ Bank, or other similar pose, are too often unable to resist any 
institution in which it may be deposited, temptation to spend it which comes in their 
There thousands of the middle and lower | way. Ultimately, an immense number of 
classes, shop keepers, farmers, labourers, ser-^uits gre J^rouglit into Court, whereas neither 
vants, &G., although they may have had goods these nor the transactions which gave rise to 
upon credit either for the use of their families them would exist, were there any Clubs or 
or in the way of their respective trade or era- 1 Savings’ Banks for the deposit of small sums, 
ployment, have never perhaps borrowed or ^ and were a little pains taken to explain to 
lent a farthing in money during the whole the people the beiieiit of such institutions, 
courseof their lives. In India, on the con- .Crovernnieiit hits, 1 am glad to see, made an 
trary, there is scarcely a man of thirty years effort to establish a Savings’ Bank; and I 
of age who has not been either a lender or trust they will be set on foot all over the 
a borrower ; most of them more than once, ' country. 

and a great many very often. I With respect to the poverty of the people. 

It is true the large bankers and merchants — have heard so much of the blessings of 
receive money for. which they allow mode- the British Gfivernmeiit and the wealth 
rate interests, just as our English agents in which the people have accumulated while 
Calcutta are in the habit of doing ; but the imposing under its beneficent shadow, that 
former, like the latter, will only receive some of my readers will probably sneer at 
sums of considerable amount, and will not , the mention of poverty, it is nevertheless 
be troubled with the petty savings of the , true. Each district of the Bengal presidency 
poor, amounting to a few annas or a few | averages about a mililoii of inbabituuts ; yet 
rupees monthly. Those, therefore, who do in each there are not':\'>ii the average, fifty 
save, in order to avoid the risk of losing men among the caiipenters, blacksmiths, 
their money by theft or accident, and to masons, jewellers, boat-builders, and other 
increase their hoard, immediately begin artificers, who could undertake to perform a 
lending to those of their own class, tempted piece of work ^ the value of fifty rupees, 
the enormous interest ^hich is oflTered. without receiving an advance in cash to ena- 
Tliis course is much pursued by the soldiery, ble him to procure the necessary materials ; 
both Native and European ; and it may be and this is a fact well known to all merchants 
mentioned, by the way, that in lending to and others who have ever had occasion to 
each other among the English soldiers, build a house or construct any work or ma- 
twenty-Jive per cent, per month interest is not chine. W’hat should we think of the wealth 
unfrequently given, or rather more than and prosperity of England, if there were not 
fourteen hundred and fifty per cent, per fifty artificers out of every million of popu« 
annum. So much forusury laws, absurd re- lation, who qpuld engage to perform a work 
gulfttions, and the want of Savings’ Banks — to the value of fifty pounds, without receiv- 
to W again alluded to Imreafter. The secu- ing an advance of money ? It is precisely the 
rity which the majority of the middle and same in the cultivation of the soil. The land 
lower classes have to offer is sgcb (i. e., gene- is sub-divided into small portions, each tilled 
ally none at all), that no regular banker or by its respective owner, who has his own 
merchant of respectability would ever lend plough and bullocks: nineteen- twentieths of 
any thing, they therefere indulge these are so poor, that without periodical ad- 
pf^nt gratification or vanity, and borrow vances 'at every harvest to procure seed and 
of ciijg another by the temptation of exor- foojl to live on till -the crop is ripe, they 
bitapt ioterpat* , would not be able to cultivate at all. 

Without meoolfig to be dishonest (for in In England, in eveiy country, there are^ 
fact the good faith wUh which money is hundreds of master artificers, each of whom 

S f the lower class^ upon transac- possesses capital to enable him to undertake 
lidk if brought into any Cbiirl, civil orders to the amount of thousands at pounds, 
ry, would at once be dismissed,* while the work is performed by msA^^iybo 
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teccive regular wages. So the land is divided 
into farms of considerable size, held by 
men wbo^/'ave capital enough to undertake 
improve me fits, and to carry on the cultivation 
by labourers at a stated hire. In cither case, 
a moderate share ol' superintendence is sufli- 
cieiit; for, if a workman or labourer be negli- 
gent, he is discharged and another engaged. 

Ill India it is totally different: — after the 
advances are made, a man cannot sit down 
quietly in anticipation that the work will be 
duly performed, or the ground tilled by the 
stipulated time : citlicr he or his agents must 
be constantly on the alert to stimulate the 
people to their work, and see that they oo 
not squander the money they have received, 
or waste their time in going to some fair or 
festival till the season is passed. In the old 
times, at sowing season, an indigo planter 
would keep seven or ci<*ht horses in constant 
work in inspecting the lands, to the owners of 
which he had made advances; and with all 
labour and precaution that can be taken, 
certain portion of money will he lo««t by 
the negligence or improvidence of tlie pLM)plc 
to whom it has been given. Negbiience and 
. iiiprovideiicc are to a great degree character- 
of the bmglish poor; but the plan of 
paynig regular wages on Saturday riighi'^, 
tlie work has been performed, acts as a 
jsreat check there: to use a common phrase, 
tlie j/i'Ople feel it to be — “ No work no with- 
the effects are much worse where the 
system of advances m in force; and in India 
ail immense number of suits are preferred, of 
a iiatiiro which in Etiglarid are scarcely 
known,'— and that too, without supposing 
any intentional roguery on ^le part of those 
wdio are employed. 

But unfortunately, there is no scarcity of 
a dishonest proportion of the people in India 
any more than in any other country. Many 
artificers and cultivators wdll deliberately 
take advances, without any intention of per- 
furining the stipulated work : others receive 
money from two or three at once, although 
they know that they will not be able to fulfil 
tlieir engagements; and 1 am sorry to say 
that this spirit has occasionally been fostered 
by Engli.sli merchants and indigo- planters in 
their anxiety to promote their own, and in- 
jure their neighbours’ concerns — short-sighted 
policy ! as they have at length discover- 
ed. Here again, is another source of liti- 
gation, which would never exist, were the 
system of performing work by hired iabouiers 
substituted fur that of making advances, 
which, however, is prevented by the poverty 
of the people. 

Much of the litigation in India again is to 
be charged to the system which we have 
introduced for the administration of justice. 


It is obvious, that in a country where the 
customs first described are in existence, it 
was peculiarly necessary to establish Courts 
on a simple plan, in which causes should be 
heard at little or no expense to the suitors, 
decided, and the decision enforced with as 
little delay as possible; so far from this, it is 
now universally acknowledged that onr 
Courts were so overloaded with business that 
justice was unattainable. The fundamental 
principle of the British Indian Government 
has till lately been to take as much as pos- 
sible from the people and to do for them as 
little as possible ; and in prosecution of this, 
one court of justice was established where 
four or five were requisite : thus, as suits 
could not be heard, offering every tempta- 
tion to the people to commit breach of con- 
tracts and withhold just demands; which 
species of roguery has been progressively 
increasing for the last thirty years, until the in- 
troduction of the now system ill 183*2. The 
consequences were most lumentuhio; for at 
the latter part of that period, confidence and 
credit were so <b‘stroyed that trade and 
manufactures were at the lowest ebb; while 
people refrained from briiiginir forward just 
complaints, on the other hand false and frau- 
dulent 'su'ts were on the increase; those who 
preferred them, knowing that the pressure of 
business was such that a full and itnfiartial 
investigation was out of the question; for 
what with the hurry of bnsiiioss and the little 
attention which was paid to the affairs of the 
Civil Court, even when discovered, a simple 
dismissal was all that was to be apprehended 
— piinislinieiit very raiely followed. 

This was particularly apparent in the 
shameful mannei*iii which pauper suits were 
brought forward. I would lieie observe, that 
it is a disgrace to the legislature of any coun- 
try that there should be any necessity for 
special laws to enable a poor person to pre- 
fer a complaint. The nearer we approach 
to the rule of granting to all speedy justice, 
without any expense whatever, tlie iienier 
we shall, in our judicial system, approach 
perfection,” in which sentiment of Sir Ilenry 
Strachey I most cordially concur. Neverthe- 
less, I cannot sec any objection to judicial 
fees, provided they be levied with discrimi- 
nation ; for surely fraud and roguery are fair 
subjects for taxation. But instead of in- 
discriminatfdy taxing all applicants for jus- 
tice, I would have all suits and complaints 
heard and decided with as little expense as 
possible — if with none at all, so much the bet- 
ter— and let the judge have the power of 
imposing a fine for the benefit of Govern- 
ment, according to the nature of the case 
and the circumstances of the party who was 
proved to have acted in a dishonest manner. 
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or to hare wilfully withheld a just demand ; 
the fine to be instantly levied or committed 
by a specified imprison ment, with or with- 
out labour, according to the rank of life of 
the person imprisoned. It may be remarked, 
that if the law which allows a Jiidu;e to 
imprison a fraudulent pauper plaintiff has 
been neglected, such a one as is above pro- 
posed would be equally disregarded. It is, 
however, useless to reply to such an argu- 
ment : if we assume that laws will, as a mat- 
ter of course, not be enforced, we may as 
well spare ourselves the trouble of enacting 
them. Government has hitlierto, far too 
much neglected its duties; but our rulers 
have shown a better spirit of late; and if 
they do not do so voluntarily, they will ere 
long be compelled to pay a proper atten- 
tion to the interests of the people. Un- 
fortunately, however, the law, if duly en- 
forced, does not provide a siifHcieiit penalty 
to prevent fraudulent pauper suits from be- 
ing preferred. A man who has no property 
has only to swear to this and bring forward 
a couple of witnesses to corroborate it, and 
he is immediately allowed to prefer a suit to 
any amount against any person. It is to no 
purpose that the opposite party attend in the 
first stage of the business to show that there 
cannot be a shadow of ground for the suit: 
he is told that this forms no proof of the pre- 
sent inquiry : if he can disprove the pau- 
perism of the complaint, and that the latter 
possesses money or property, he will be 
heard, but not otherwise. Consequently all 
that the fraudulent plaintiff has to calculate 
on is the chance of gain against the only 
punishment which can be inflicted on him, 
viz., six months’ imprisonment in the Civil 
Jail, where he is comfortably lodged and well 
fed.* 

The following are a few only of many si- 
milar cases which have occurred within my 
own knowledge: — A man named Purrum- 
sook borrowed various sums of money from 
a great many different people, on pretence 
of trading; but he was, in fact, a mere 
swindler: on his character being discovered, 
one of those he had defrauded sued him in 
the District Court for five hundred rupees lent, 
and obtained a decree. No Sooner was this 
decided, than Piirrumsook sent a common 
servant of his, whose whole wages were three 
rupees a month, to sue his creditor in the Pro- 
vincial Court, situated a hundred and fifty 

* I knew oue Instance In which the oppoiite parly offered 
to prove that the plaintiff, who swore to his belnK so far n 
pauper as to be unable, to advance three hundred for the 
^penses of his suit, had Just received more than two thousand 
•M*, the result of a decree be had gained in a District Court. 
No attention was paid to this by the Court of Appeal, and the 
l»]ei of pauperism was allowed. Security Is demanded from a 
pertM before be Is allowed to sue as a pauper, but It Is only 
uecarUy to produce the pauper In person. 


miles distant, for the sum of ten thousand 
rupees. The servant swore to his pauperism, 
and the suit was ut once admitted. As the 
creditor who now became defendant was a 
man of property, he was forced to defend the 
suit ill the regular way. It was impossible 
for him to neglect his concerns in order to do 
so in person, and he was obliged to appoint 
a vakeel (attorney). This alone was an ex- 
pense of three hundred and fifty rupees, and 
the stamp paper, summonses to witnesses, 
&c., might amount to about fiCty more ; not 
one farthing of which he could ever recover; 
for the scoundrel who sued him was in reality 
a pauper. Me might have caused Piirriim- 
Nook’s servant to bo put in jail ; but the lat- 
ter would, probably, have been immediately 
released by a petition under tbe Insolvent 
Laws. Having filed this suit, Purriimsook 
went round to all bis creditors and warned 
them, that if they sued bim in the District 
Court, he would adopt the course above de- 
scribed regarding every one of them ; and 
thus eflectually prevented any plaint being 
lodged against himself. 

[ have repeatedly known sums of money, 
a hundred or two hundred rupees, extorted 
from rich merchants by the threat of filing a 
|ffinper suit against them in the Provincial 
Court for ten or fifteen thousand rupees. 
Tbe person tlireatened knew that at the worst, 
the Court, if it did its duty, could only im- 
prison the plaintifl' six months, and that the 
four or five hundred rupees which he would 
he obliged to expend in defending the cause, 
could by no possibility be recovered ; there- 
fore, as the lesser evil, he paid a moderate 
sum to the rascal who threatened him, to 
avert the heavier loss. I have known people 
whose livelihood was chiefly gained by these 
and other fraudulent proceedings ; all which 
roguery, let me observe, has been introduced 
by the system on which our Courts have 
been conducted. It did not exist under the 
native Governments, corrupt and inefficient 
as we choose to pronounce them. 

This is not, however, by any means, tbe only 
way in whicb tbe system introduced by the 
British Indian legislation has tended to pro- 
duce litigation and fraud. Much is to be 
attributed to tbe rules of practice adopted by 
us, which are at variance with tbe customs 
of the people. 1 must here allude to the 
rule of succession to property which practi- 
cally obtains both among Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans in India; being a strange com- 
pound of equal division, arbitrary and very 
unequal division, and all but community of 
property, according as chance, or a variety 
of concurrent causes, may determine, and 
which were described in No. 18 of these 
papers. It is extremely commoD for a family. 
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composed of father, sons, sons<in-lavr, uncles, 
nephews, cousins, and some other branches, 
to live together, and virtually enjoy their 
property in common. One or sometimes 
two of the whole arc the managing head, 
but by no means always the eldest member, 
or even of the eldest branch of the family : 
ill general, the most clever, active, bustling 
iiidividiMl is tacitly selected. All money 
required for the use of the family collectively ; 
for the marriage of an individual ; for 
carrying on their cultivation or trade, or for 
any purpose, is borrowed by the head in his 
own name and be signs the bond. On the 
other hand, all sales of produce or mcfchaii^ 
dize are conducted by tiie manager. Indeed, 
so far IS it often carried, that should one or 
more individuals of the family be in service 
which enables tlicin to save money, they trati.s- 
niit the amount, not to their one nearest rc 
lative, blit to the manager of the whole. 
JSTay, further, so very contrary to our notion^ 
is the mode of arranging these matters among 
the natives, that not urifrequently, should 
the manager chance to have any business in 
band which renders it inconvenient for him 
to go to his banker, he will send some other 
member without any letter or even token to 
procure the sum required, while the bond k* 
drawn out in the name of the manager. 

it is obvious that where siicli customs exist, 
when debts are contracted for the beiielit 
of the wiiole family, they conjointly, and 
not tlie manager alone, ought, in strict jus- 
tice, to be answerable fvir the money due; 
and such vvas invariably the case under every 
native Government that ever existed in India. 
But we have reve’sed all^this. Should a 
suit be tiled against a family collectively, it 
is tlirowit out, and a decree is only given 
against the manager, in whose name the 
money was borrowed, and bis properly alone 
is allowed to be seized in execution. This 
individual’s share of the real property is, 
perhaps, a twentieth part of what belongs to 
the family in general, and it is so ditlicult to 
separate it from the rest, that very often no 
one can be found to brave the ill-will of the 
clan by purchasing it; and as to household 
furniture, cattle, and other personal property, 
none but the members of the family and their 
nearest relations can , possibly know wlut 
portion is under the immediate superinteiid- 
ance of (“ in the possession of,” would, 
where such extraordinary customs exists, be 
a misnomer), each individual. Whatever is 
attached, some member of the family claims 
his portion and brings forward two or three 
of the others as witnesses to substantiate it; 
it is consequently released from attachment. 
Thirty years ago such proceedings were un- 
known^ but they are daily becoming more 


frequent, the people being instigated by the 
officials about the Courts; and latterly, a 
new plan is adopted. In cases where the 
manager lius sent another member of the fa- 
mily to borrow the money required in the 
iiaiiie of the former, he denies the debt alto- 
gether ; declares it to be a false demand ; and 
brings a host of witnesses, who in fact only 
swear the truth, to prove that on the day 
specitied, he w.is at some other place, many 
miles distant from that in which the bond 
was written. 

The result is, that by one or other of these 
modes, the creditor loses his money, and the 
Btiglisli are ridiculed for their ignorance of 
the customs of the people, and bitterly in- 
veighed against for the ruin of justice which 
their absurd laws have caused. 1 have 
know'll respectable vakeels, (attorneys) when 
asked how they coiild instigate men to act 
ill defiance of justice and the custom of the 
country: — “ your observation is true enough, 
but my business is, if possible, to gain iny 
client’s cause, for tbcreiipoii depends my re- 
putation and profit ; — T would not willingly 
tio any thing fraudulent, but what the law 
allows is not fraud. The rules which the 
Englisii have introduced, both on this and 
other points, arc ai)surd and unjust enough, 
God knows — but since such is the law, it is 
all fair to take advantage of it.” It is chiefly 
among the agricultural classes that this 
cominunity of property exists. These now 
find great difficulty in getting credit or bor- 
rowing money ; and t'uis is one of the causes 
that ag'i'icultiire is at such a low ebb, and of 
tlie difficulty wbieh has been latterly experi- 
enced ill realizing the revenue derived from 
lands. • 

It is needless descanting on the increase 
of litigation which is always caused by the 
iupediments of delay and expense in the 
way of obtaining justice ; that is a point al- 
lowed by all unprejudiced men, who have any 
knowledge of human nature. Sufficient also 
has been said on the insufficiency of the British 
Indian establishment to perform the business 
which devolves upon it ; 1 shall, in conclu- 
sion, show how much temptation is given to 
a man to withhold a just demand, allowing 
the business to»be conducted by an upright 
judge, and without any delay beyond what 
the law actually prescribes. 

A. on the tsC^f January, 1833, lends B. 
ten thousand rupees on a bond, bearing full 
legal interest at 12 per cent, payable in one 
year. On the 1st of January, 1834, as the 
latter finding he has very profitable employ- 
ment for the money, refuses to pay it. A* 
files his suit for the principal and one year’s 
interest, total 11,200 rupees. Fit^t a no- 
tification is issued, which is generally fixed 
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for aboiil fifteen days. No notice beiiif^ 
taken of this, the proclamation is i^slied for 
fifteen days more. After this, it being the 
intention of the defendant to sutler the suit 
to go by default, plaintiff is called on for 
his proofs: he files the bond and list of wit- 
nesses, who are summoned and their evi- 
dence taken : this may take about ten days : 
it will require a day or two between each 
process to write the necessary papers, so 
that a decree cannot be obtained under a 
month and half. Plain titf then petitions 
for the decree to be executed, on whicli de- 
fendant comes forward declares that he in- 
tends to appeal, and gives security, which 
effectually stays the execution for three 
months fioni the date of the decree. 

On the last day of the three months de- 
fendant gives a petition of appeal to tiie Su- 
perior Court, (Sudder Dewaiiiiee) in which 
he declares that he has repaid the debt; 
urges that the notice and proclamation were 
never served upon him, — the court-ruimeis 
having been bribed by the plniniifi' to report 
falsely that they had been duly scived; — 
accused the Judge of having connived with 
the native officers who had been bribed, in hur- 
rying on the suit; — declares that the jilnintifi' 
is known to be one of the most notorious 
rogues in the country, &c. The Biitish 
functionaries have such extraordinary notions 
of the roguery of the natives, that they ap- 
pear to imagine tliat too much leniency caii- 
i-ot be shown to the defendant; accordingly, 
if an exaggerated and violent petition of ap- 
peal be piesented to the Sudder, well seasoned 
with accusations of fraud and bribery, and 
abuse of the district Judge and all his officers, 
it is sure to attract attentioa, and the Supe- 
rior Court will not only remand the case 
with an order for hearing the defendant's 
plea, but return him the value of the stamp 
paper lie has piirclmi«ed for his petition of 
appeal and very often, without the slightest 
inquiry or investigation, send word to the 
Judge that they consider his proceedings 
harsh and contrary to justice.* 

By the time this order reaches the DU- 
trict Judge, another month will have elapsed. 
The next step is to send a notice to the 
defendant to prove his plea o^ having repaid 
the money by a certain date, on the average, 
at a fortnight's distance of, time. The 
defendant takes no steps in the cause ; and 
the judge, to avoid the repetition of an 
order, similar to the one he has received, 
sends him another notice, giving him another 
ft'n tiiight, at the end of which as no notice is 
taken of it, he confirms his first decree, and 

readers may be atirprised at Ibis : if llifiy were to 
piocecilinir* and orders of the Sudder flewaiiiiee, 
unilfiltininbiiiciit would be raised to a itlll bigber pitcil. 


intimates to the plaintiflT that it may be 
executed. 

Plaintiff accordingly petitions for this 
purpose ; and arre.sl of person and attachment 
of property is ordered. The defendant, 
being a rich man, and as no force is allowed 
ill civil process, easily avoids arrest; but iiis 
property is attached, and a proclamation 
ordered for tlie sale. By the time this is 
affixed, another fortnight has passed ; and 
the sale cannot take place for thirty days 
after the date of the affixing of the procla- 
mation. 

On the last of the thirty days, defendant 
sends some person to prefer a claim to the 
whole of the property attached; the tnvesli- 
gntioii of which cannot well be got through 
with a very little management on the part 
of the claiinuiit, in less than a fortnight. 
1'he claim is disallowed ; but no matter how 
absurd it may have been, as it lias been 
preferred within the period ot‘ the proclama- 
tion, the sale cannot be carried into effect 
until three months from the date of the 
order. At the end of this, an order for tho 
sale is issued ; and then defendant pays 
plaintiff' the whole sum decreed witli his 
costs and interest from the date of the filing 
(ft' the suit to that of payment. Just one 
year ! and coolly says to him “ your interest 
is 12 per cent. The costs of suit amount to 
8 p(>r cent, total 20. I have realized thirty 
p(M' cent by the use of this money during tlie 
year, *. c., clear gain of ten per cent, on 
11,200 Bs. or 1,120 rupees in my pocket, 
by resisting your just demand.”* 

This mode of proceeding on the part of 
the defendant ewas introducc^d after the 
Biitish Courts had been established some 
time; and it became eveiy year more fre- 
quent, until the new .'^y.stem was introduced, 
which has given some check to it. It never 
would have been resorted to had we allowed 
the common market rate of interest to be 
given, instead of introducing the usury laws 
in defiance of common sense, justice, and 
the customs and inclinations of the people. 
It should he observed also, that in the 
Courts of the subordinate judicial officers, 
(Sudder Amcens and Moonsiffs,) for the time 
occupied in a suit of the nature described, 
would not be above a third of the above. It 
is a strange anomaly, that while we are so 
eternally descanting on the corrupt and igno- 
rant character of the natives, and trumpet- 
ing* the praises of our upright and intelligent 
selves, the checks on the proceedings of the 

* Thirty per cent, bv a «onil iiiaiiafEer may ofien be realia* 
*il with luleiable eecinily auaiti»t loss: on good sfcniliy eiuli- 
.pen to iwpiity four per rpiit. Is the common rale of Interest: 
and nriy or seventy per eeni. Is often promised when little or 
no security can be eiveii, but ill these cases some loss is always 
tucuried, often very bicbi. 
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native judicial officers are much less than 
Ihoso imposed on the linglish Judges. Tt is 
also worthy of remark how fraud" is encou- 
raged where such proceedings can occur in a 
country in uhich so much of the trade is 
carried on by (ravelling merchants, who pass 
over hundreds of miles of ground in the 
c«»urse of the yejir; many of whom come 
from distant foreign territories, and who are 
obliged to submit to a loss of money, rather 
than sacrifice the time necessary to enforce 
a just demand : all which is calculated on 
by those wdio buy (heir goods aiul then 
refuse payment. 'I’he extraordinary, aj)stird 
and unjust decisions, subverting the customs 
among the merchants which are given in 
suits arising from mercantile transactions, are 
notorious; in particular, the almost invari- 
able disallowing the enforcement of a re- 
corded penalty in the event of the iioii-fulfil- 
ment of a contract ; thus offering every 
encouragement to men to act in a fraudulent 
manner. 

Much more might he said on this subject; 
theie is however quite enough advanced to 


induce our rulers to examine the matter^ and 
to enact the so much required improvement 
ill our judicial system, if they are really so 
inclined. I hope also it will be allowed, 
that the propositions with which the paper 
commenced have been pretty well established, 
viz. that the* term litigious, in the strict 
sense of the word, cannot properly be ap- 
plied to the people of India; that nevertheless 
there is, in a given population, a much 
greater amount of litigation than would 
exist in England — that this is attributable 
partly (o the ciicumstances of the country 
and the customs of the people^ ; —partly to 
our ignorance of the native liabit^a, opinions, 
and feelings ; 7 paitly to their own impro- 
vidence ; —partly to the absurd laws and 
rules of ))racticc which we have introduced 
ill consequence of this ignorance ; — and 
mainly to the utter inadequacy of the system 
which we have introduced for the administra- 
tion of justice. 

A Triend to India. 

December 4, 1834. 
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ALCANOR AND BELCOUR. 


A, — A truce to politics — who *s in, who ’s 
out, or rathcM* who ’s in to-day, or who will be 
ill to-morrow, let to-morrow decide —to-night 
let us dedicate to more grateful subjects — to 
themes more congenial to the festive hour — 
io-iiiglit let us give loose to fancy — imagina- 
tion — eras magnum iterabimus aequor ol‘ 
politics and reform. 

B. — Agreed — 1 quafl' to the repose of po- 
litics — Aristides was just — reform is good — 
but here goes my oyster.vliell — let reform be 
banished this society for the evening. Is it 
a sentence ? 

A.— It is — it is — reform is banished and 
a propos de boites — here’s Miss Mitford’s good 
healtii. 

B- — With all my heart, and I will add, 
success to her Tragedy, but though my wish 
be father to iny toast, I am fearful it can- 
uot be realized. 

A. — Why, no, I do not think success in 
such a case is within the compass of possibi- 
lity. Neither Charles the First, nor Crom- 
well, are characters for the stage — and yet 
1 do iiots«;e why tliis should be, for they 
where both actors of the same character, and 
the only difference between them was, that 
the one was skilful, the other an unskilful 
player of the hypocrite. 


B. — True, but forgetting ancient as well 
ns modern politics — who can she get to fill 
the parts ? 

A. — What the dramatic strength of the 
Victorian stage may be, I have no manner 
of notion, but I recollect no actor extant up- 
on any boards who could answer to the idea 
which we all so distinctly form in our own 
minds of Cromwell. Depend upon it, all 
that was grand about him in nature, would 
sink into burlesque upon the stage. 

B. — M iss Mitford tells us that Macready 
first suggested to her the subject, and pro- 
bably she will get him to play the principal 
character. 

A. — He’ll never fill it — play it he may- 
hut he, nor any man will ever fill it — allow- 
ing it to be dra^n with Sliakesperian skill. 
But much as we love Miss Mitford, seeing 
her ill her works, I deem not her’s the pen- 
cil to portray the dark stern features of Oliver 
— exquisite though she be in likeness taken 
from rural and village life. 

B. — She is rich in true touches of nature, 
and character is stamped on all her portraits. 

A. — It is— but none of those are Oliver’s 
— bv the way what could have led that ass 
Colman to denounce a second Tragedy on 
this theme ? One is already old enough to 
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have become obsolete, and all the injury it 
has done is to have deprived Miss Mitford 
of the charm and novelty. 

A. — Probably some loyal scruples arising 
from the rejection that as George the Fourth 
had caused poor Charles’s coffin to be opened 
and ascertained the truth of the catastrophe, 
every evening would become a 2yth of Janu- 
ary ill his eyes, an anniversary which, as 
Voltaire remarks, gives every king in Europe 
a crick in the neck. 

B. — It is a foolish and invidious office, 
that licencing faculty of the Lord Chamber- 
lain — unworthy of the age and nation. It is 
a disgraceful relic of the ancien ret/ime, the 
exercise of a similar piece of literary tyranny 
which nearly drove Moliere’s TartuflTe 
from the stage. Poor Moliere — the herce 
and angry priesthood— and fierce and angry 
they well might be — were nearly too much 
for him ; but he with great adroitness ap- 
pealed from clerical fury to the vanity of the 
despot — the seasonable piece of flattery of 
Louis, conveyed in the last scene over- 
balanced the clamourous remonstrances of 
the whole ecclesiastical enrage^, 

A, — Yes— but it is to be regretted that an 
author must stoop to such indignities to se- 
cure a hearing — 1 remark that Miss Mitford 
has rather blundciiiigly attempted a similar 
piece of finesse in her preface, hut it bears 
no more resemblance to the delicacy of Mo- 
liere than does William iV. of England to 
Louis the XLV. of France. 

B. — She had done better to omit it — Wil- 
liam IV. may defy modern Cromwells as 
she says — but she docs not give the true 
reason why. 

A. — Nor shall you noWf^x there is no vir- 
tue in an oystersheil. 

B. — Fear me not — 1 was thinking of the 
singular fact of the head of Charles’s staff 
falling off, as he stood protesting against the 
tribunal that arraigned him. That might 
furnish a clap-trap for the galleries. 

A. — Yes — but there are many singular 
coincidences in the history of the unfortunate 
Charles, that might lead a mind of relaxed 
fibres — into superstition. The anecdote of 
the Sortes mrgilianm — authentic as strange, 
is one of them. Poor Fall^and ! he was a 
martyr indeed to the calamities of the times 
— the sufferings of his country — and the in- 
tegrity of his heart — the truth of his prin- 
ciples — he was worthy of falling still more — 
of standing in a nobler cause than his, who, 
but for his base duplicity to Cromwell, had 
lived out nature’s lease, and saved his coun- 
try the reproach of being regicides— and let 
me tell you that it is nor the smallest of 
CbfMrles’s crimes that he made his country 
nqftoidal — England is strongly monarchical 


and 1 firmly believe that Oliver knew that 
so well, that he never would have thought or 
dreamed of cutting off Charles’s head — if he 
had not detected him in that utterly uneng- 
lish duplicity, which, whilst he was ratifying 
the most solemn contracts with Cromwell, 
could disclose to his wife his mental reserva- 
tion, his secret determination to seize the first 
opportunity to annul his own compact! — and 
did so noble a fellow asCaroy, live in misery, 
and fall prematurely, for such as one as he ? 

B. — 1 fear we cannot sympathise much 
with Charles, whether on or off the stage. 
But you said it was one of Charles’s crimes 
that he made the English regicidal — I think 
that however monarchical England may have 
been, she will — must — ultimately become 
republican. — She will become convinced that 
kings arc luxuries, and the English are not 
at bottom a luxurious race. 

A. — My friend we are forgetting the oyster 
shell, and to rccal us to our resolve, let me 
propose a toast — the health of Mr. Gee. 
Prometheus vinctus ! 

B. — Ha, lia. — I will drink to worthy Mr. 
Gee with much satisfaction — the more so, 
us 1 have conversed with many learned and 
experienced in the law, who assure me they 
Rever recollect in all their practice to have 
met with any thing approaching to Mr. Gee’s 
adventure, in the singularity of its circum- 
stances ; and what is more, that the records 
of trials do not furnish a parallel. 

A. — There is nothing in the causes ctlebres 
approaching to it. 

B. — I should like to see the pictures which 
were prolated on this interesting subject — 
poor (lee migh^ edify the professional world 
much by the publication of his meditations 
during his incarceration — 

Wliat ruiiirrt clifiits^wliat iiiisei.'ihle Biiiters In spectral gaib 
ana} ed ! ! I 

rose in vision to appal him — but they must 
have bungled the matter most confoundedly 
not to convict that sharp-sighted, blind rascal, 
under the circumstances. 

A. — No — neither common law nor statute 
contemplated such a machination — Milton 
was blind — and Homer was blind —and Tyr- 
taeus was blind — and Madam du Defland 
was blind — but their blindness never engen- 
dered so sublime a conception as that of the 
blind deluder of Mr. Gee. It was the siibli- 
mest instance of the blind leading the blind 
into the ditch — nay, into the — in short into 
de/ftruction I have ever read or heard of. 

B. -^-Monstrum, Ssc, horrific, measureless, 
vast, eyeless— Partridge would quote and 
mark him at once to do a deed of shame — 
after all (saving Mr. Gee’s personal vexation 
and vexation of spirit) after all, speaking 
abstractedly, 1 almost wish the rascal had 
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succeeded, be managed the matter so cleverly, 
and failed only, not like Buoiiuparte by any 
fault of his own, but by the want — not of 
foresight — he had amply sufficient of that 
for all his party — but of plain, straight- 
forward siglitedness, in those whose organs 
he employed. 

B. — 1 Would have given him the privilege 
of being hanged without a cap over his eyes. 

A, — 1 hope sonae Mitford of the marvel- 

loving mob, will dramatize the story under 
the title of ** The Clandestine IVlarriage,’’ 
perhaps, Bulwer, who has sentimentalized 
Eugene Aram, may dignify blind Edwards 
into the hero of a romance. * 

B. — I remember at York Castle they 
show you the skull of the poor fellow whom 
Aram murdered. It has a round hole just 
at the back, so that the blow must have been 
from behind — much such a matter as Thur- 
tell’s — and how Bulwer, in the face of such 
evidence could set down to make Aram a 
sentimentalist — a tender lover — a hero in 
short after the fashion of novel heroes 1 can- 
not imagine. Our scrupulous transatlantic 
relations will not permit Gay’s Opera on 
their stage — lest the charms of a liigh-way 
and bye-way life, after the maimer of Mac- 
heatli should encourage and foster their em-« 
bryo Turpins into life and action — surely 
they would regard Bulwer’s work as an 
apology for murder. 

A. — That liC might have spent his time 
better there can he no question — 1 like Bul- 
wer, however. He seldom twaddles, 

B. — He'll never do much in the house, 
however. 

A. — No— and I am the more sorry for it, 
that 1 had hopes he would have shown that a 
literary man may be a good uselful man of 
business — a statesman— aye, and an orator — 
why should he not ? 

B. — 1 don’t know morally or physically 
why, but look at Buckingham, what is he 
doing — bringing in some foolish Bill about 
duelling ! Why he might as well bring in a 
bill against the cut of a coat. It is all a 
matter of taste — bad taste to be sure — of 
opinion, of fashion, and to legislate against 
it were as useless as it was to passsumptiially 
statutes against excessive pikes’’ to shoes, 
and other follies ; or as it would have been 
to denounce, by statute the hopes and pow- 
dered heads, which disgraced the females of 
the last century. The world grows wiser 
and leaves off their follies of itself, but will 
not part with them upon compulsion — so ^t 
will be with duelling. 

A.— All that can be said about duelling— 
against the practice 1 mean — was said long 
ago by Lord Bacon, in a speech which ad a 
special honor was published together with a ' 


solemn decree of the Court of Star Chamber 
before which it was spoken, against the 
practice. This decree was as ineffectual as 
were the attempts of Henry IV. and Louis 
Xlll. of Franco; and Richelieu as vainly 
endeavoured by example to suppress it. 
lie had a nobleman of the iirst rank and 
interest in France, a Marquis Bonteville [ 
think, executed for fighting a duel. Duel- 
ling however survived both Bonteville and 
the Cardinal, and will Mr. Buckingham — 

B. — tie exhibits more wisdom in getting 
FerguS'Oti to urge his claim for indemnifi- 
cation. 

A. — Yes, and he’ll get it — I am not sorry 
for that, but 1 am sorry that the weakness, 
or whatever it was, no matter he is dead 
now — of John Adam should be thus visited 
on the unhappy lyiit. ft were difficult f‘>r 
philosopher Square to reconcile it to the 
eternal fitness of things, that a naked ryiit 
should be iiiiilcted, becHime Janu's Silk 
Buckingham writes a squib against Mr. A. 
or satirizes Mrs. B. It would be difficult to 
show that such ryut was in any way partis 
ceps criminis, or as the Scotch say, art and 
part thereto. 

B. — True, and if he were, who is to indem- 
nify him for his losses occasioned by the 
supprcsiori of Mr. Buckingham’s Press and 
the trarisinissioii of that honorable member. 
— Poor wretch, how witli astonishment 
would he stare, if the application of tho 
fruits of his labour could be analyzed and set 
clearly before his eyes, — how would he stare 
when he came to tlie item “ so much for 
reimbursing Mr. Buckingham” — “ good 
Gods,” he woulil exclaim, “ what have I to 
do with Mr. Bucl^ingham ? /neither banish- 
ed him, nor aided and abetted him — 1 never 
wrote libel, lampoon, or seditious paragraph 
in my whole life. — Why should the sweat of 
niy brow flow to fill Mr. Buckingham’s 
pockets?” 

A. — Pleotunlur achivi would be the 
only reply — but we are on the verge of poli- 
tics again — 1 see the Quarterly and Colonel 
Gurwood are doing all they can to do away 
the old impression about General Baird’s 
being superseded in the command of Serin- 
gapatam, (whicl^he had just taken) by Colo- 
nel Wellesley, 

B. — Yes, — and tho Quarterly does more 
than Gurwood to explain away the impres- 
sion, which Baird himself could hardly be 
mistaken about. Baird says himself in a 
letter before the sweat was dry on my brow 
I was superseded by an inferior officer/' 
— Now Gurwood, to do away this as- 
sertion, abuses Hook the biographer of 
Baird, accuses him of suppressing passages 
of original letters, and then broadly asserts 
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that Baird desired to be relieved, and that 
in consequence Colonel Wellesley was or- 
dered to tuke the command. This Gurwood 
asserts without adducing any proof or autho- 
rity, and the Quarterly kindly comes to his 
aid and helps him out with an absurd allusion 
to a remark of Henry IV. os to the ditliculty 
of getting at the truth in sieges and battle^i, 
("an argument wlticli of course cuts both 
ways) and then produces from Hook’s own 
work, a passage from one of Baird's own 
letters by which it appears (hat Baird being 
exhausted \iitb fatigue, did ** express a wish 
through Major Beatsoii to be relieved for a 
short time, that I might myself have had the 
honor of I eportiiig our success and informing 
you in person of every particular relative to 
the storm.” He applied to bo relieved not 
superseded, o.i\d he was superseded, and that 
is the long and the short of it — 1 do not deny 
the value of Colonel Gnrwood’s work* in 
both a military and historical view, but that 
his hero was brother to Lord Wellesley is 
a matter of notoriety and does not detract 
from his fame, and might, 1 think, have been 
admitted, vi'ilh some of the necessary con- 
sequences of that relationship, without de- 
tracting from the Duke’s reputation, or the 
value of his General Orders. The Quarterly, 
however, in order to support his ovim and Co- 
lonel Garwood’s position, and clinch the mat- 
ter at once, inserts a letter from Sir John 
Malcolm, written at a much later period, 
which 1 think fully establishes the fact that 
Baird knew he had been snporsoded, and 
that there was no “ mistake” as the Quarterly 
insinuates, but that ho had suflicient magna- 
nimity to confess he had beem well super- 
seded. This letter tells so well for the old 
veteran that I will read it abiud to you. 
(Beads — ) 

*1 iiev<>riiavv Bairfl fiom 1803, when lie spoke tbiiD 
Horely alamt Wellesley hfiiis so often, an he calleii it, 
**|iiitoepi Ill's lipad,'’ iinril ten ^ earn alfpi wai (Is, when 
I met him in Hycie-paik. He iIkmi came up viiih 
open hand and heart, ** Times aio chnn{;ed : 

no one knows so well as yoii how severel) I the 
preference isiveii, on several occasions, (o joiir fiicncl 
Wellesley ; hiil now 1 see all these thiije«i in a far (Jif- 
feient point of view. It is the hif;hpst piide of iny 
life, that any body should ever have dreHineii of my 
beintr put into the balance with him. Hit*, faiiip ik 
now to me joy, and, 1 may almost sav, aloiy ; amt his 
kindness to me and mine’’ (he alluded, 1 believe, 
particularly to the Poke’s fiieiigly ntleniioim (o his 
nephew, Sir Alexander Oordoii, afterwards killed at 
Wateiluo) ** has all alone been most disiiiiKuished. 1 
know both him and myself now.*’ ’ 

Now surely this prov^ that Baird still re- 
mained convinced that "Ce had beep super- 
seded, and that, frequently ; and ^ skilful 
flatterer would not have so laboured a matter 
merged into insignificance as regards the 
Duke of Wetlington’s present fame. 


V Dtspaichiik of Field Maislisll the Duke of WelMtigton- 
from offlcial and auitirnUe docnniriitt, liy Liea 
Ifinitit Colonel GUI wood, Squire to his Grace ai R. JB. 


A. — Have we no news of his Lordship 
the Bishop 7 1 hope his visitation thrives. 

B. — We have heard that his health lias 
benefited and that is news enough to every 
friend of the church. 

A. — True, but I cannot but think he might 
have employed his means to better purposes 
as regards the promotion of rt ligioii : pray, 
is he not a subscriber of one nip«>e a month 
towards the fund for the building of cliiirclies ? 

B — He is. 

A. — How many months do you think this 
fund will be accuriiuhiting to an amount suf- 
ficient to build a single church ? 

B. *— That is a matter I am utterly incom- 
petent to answer. 

A. — Well, no matter — the Greek Kalends 
probably will see the foundation stoini laid — > 
but to put a more solveable query — how 
many cliurches — very haiulsoine proper 
churches, do yon think the cost and expenses 
of his eastern visitation, would have raised 

I at once, if applied to that object, instead of 
I bring cast upon the waters, in steaming a 
Bishop to the eastward ? 

B. — question I can reply toi, with 

I some degree of confidence -1 should say 
1 three or four. 

L A, — Four — going economically to work — 
[four — the expenses of the trip will not be less 
' than between BO and 60 thousand rupees, 
and for that sum — three very handsome-** 

' four very decent edifices migiit be raised. 

B. — i^Miy they are complaining in many 
parts of this country of the want of churches 
— in consequence of which they arc com- 
pelled at some stations to assemble in very 
unseemly builc|jngs — at one place 1 think the 
theatre even is used as a church. 

A, — Yes it is. Now if it he not a pro- 
fane question, 1 should like to be satisfied, 
as to the comparative degree of actual good 
eflected by bis Lordship’s visitation to Pe- 
nang, &c. and the probable good which 
would have been derived from the applica- 
tion of the same amount of funds wliicb this 
expedition has cost, to the building of 
churches in situations such as you have just 
mentioned. 

B. — So far from considering it as a pro- 
fane or unhallowed question, 1 think it a 
very fair, plain, and reasonable matter of 
inquiry, which liis Lordship the Bishop is 
bound to reply to in the fullest and most sa- 
tisfactory manner; as no doubt lie will, 
qheerfuliy and openly, when called upon so 
to do ; for as his great, and indeed only, ob- 
ject ds the propagation of Christianity, he 
will necessarily be the first to listen to any 
suggestion as to the best and most eflectual 
means of forwarding that object, and doubt- 
less he will be perfectly ready to explain 
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botr itis that a viritation to the eastward can 
be more condueiTC to the promotion of 
Christianity, than the erection of three or 
four churches. 1 confess my own inability 
to discover how it is» but I am nevertheless 
open to conviction. « 

A. — And so I hope am I, but at present I 
labour uuder the same doubts with yourself 
upon the subject — or rather I must say* that 
were the matter put to me in the shajfie of 
an abstract (question, on the principle or 
maxim that ot two great goods we should 
choose the greatest, 1 should give iny decided 
opinion in favor of the churches, and I sljould 
do so on this plain ground, that where an 
outlay is made to enable a sincere and pious 
Christian to perform his worship in a church, 
instead of a play house, I should know that 
some good had been effected ; but that 
where the same outlay is made to enable a 
Malay to look at a Bishop, 1 hhoiild not 
know that any good whatsoever had been 
thereby done. There may be perhaps, but 1 
confess I do not see it. 

B. — 1 wish his Lordship, whilst he is to 
the east-ward, would try his hand at preach- 
ing down piracy. What a dreadful business 
this is of the Ytmng Rover. 

A. — It is so, and I trust the Government 
will take some more strenuous measure for 
the suppression of this evil than the mission 
of a Bishop ; though should he volunteer 
the experiment of a homily amongst these 
gentry, 1 think he ought ndt to be refused 
an opportunity of making the attempt. But 
to talk seriously upon a very serious matter, 
although we may hang those we have caught, 
that mode of punishment ^ill have little 
effect by example, in repressing the evil for 
the future* A rumour of it may reach the 
surviving piratical scoundrels, but a rumour 
from such a distance will never deter them 
when a prize is in sight. Why do we not 
suppress them at any cost 7 Why do we 
tolerate so abominable a nuisance in our 
eastern seas ? 

B. — Ask Europe why she tolerated so 
long the Barbary Corsair. What is the in- 
terest and the duty of every state, becomes 
the actual business of none, and in this con- 
siste the safety of all great national comin<in 
nuisances such as pirates and conquerors. 

A. — ^True — *biit horrible as is the catas- 
trophe of the Young Rovers and Hula ais 
these wretches deserve mercy, 1 should I|ke 
to know the truth in this particular mutter. « 
I fear me the sufferers were not altogethiur j 
blameless. Ido not mean merely in 
sense in which the Hurharu puts the mattjar, | 
Ihut is to say, in employing Manilla men in| 
preference to natives of this country, btit in* 


committing some act offensitre feelifig« 

.of this class of mei^. The 
to their employment, and reco^itt^ds a 
prohibitory clause to that effect iti 
policy. Now these men are employed 
cause they have qualities — qualities 

the first 1 ate and order in the character of a 
seaman; and he who employs them should 
always bear in mind, that good qualities in 
any state of society, are not to bo found 
without some drawbacks. These Manilla 
men being, to make use of a sporting phrase, 
a l^ross between the Spaniard and the Malay, 
are brave and courageous to an extreme, 
prompt and ready to a very unusual degree, 
and possessed of that most invaluable endow- 
ment, presence of mind and self-command in 
sudden dangers and emergencies; all which 
faculties are admirably \adapted to the per- 
fection of the seaman’s character. But then 
they are immeasureably vindictive, and of 
all causes of offence they never forgive a 
blow — vengeance in that case bt comes in 
I their eyes a virtue — now 1 do not mean to 
assert that this was the case in tlie Young 
Rover ^ but some great provocation, some 
very strong exciting cause must have existed 
to urge on so terrible a catastrophe. I think 
for my own part, if provision is to bo made 
in the policy against these calamities for the 
future, I would ratlier recommend the inser- 
tion of a clause making it an act of barratry 
in the master, to strike these men, seeing that 
the merchant service can neither afford to 
lose such proper seamen, nor the merchant 
himself to lose his vessel, in whatever jeo- 
pardy the masters' ignorance or tyranny may 
choose to put his own life. Why we regard 
the whims and foUies and superstitions of the 
miserable imbeciles of Bengal, and surely 
we might respcct*the prejudices of such men 
as I have described; especially when the 
tendency of those very prejudices is to render 
them bold and fearless. We all recollect 
Mr. Richardson’s death at Alipore — no man 
will condemn the justice which hanged the 
perpetrators— but rely on it, that was the 
consequence of a personal injury or insult- 
fancied or real. If you look to history yea 
will find, that of the vast multitude of scQiiu^ 
drels called tysants, who have come to an 
untimely end% the immediate cause of the 
death of the great majority was neither 
public oppression^, nor patriotic spirit, but 
revenge for some individual wrong, some 
persotal affront— injury or insult— a blow— 
the seduction of wife or daughter, or some 
disgraceful inllictton. ^ 

ji , — would be uncharitable and hiUBim 

ii^y-rthat tbe^ptali) in ^s^pee wa» 
guilty of cruelty tovftirdk theti# men. ' 
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B.T-Meawbo have a respectable mode 
of earning their breadi consistent too with 
, their habits and educations will not proceed 
to sudden violence and murder in its worst 
character^ without a motive, and that a 
iitrong one. Plunder, in some instances 
might be sufficient temptation, but plunder 
does not appear to have been the immediate 
cause of this outrage. The fellows appear 
to have run a muck, and the primary cause 
of such phrenzy is usually an insult. 

A. — Whatever were the cause I heartily 
agree with the Hurkaru, that if it be possible 
to dispense with them altogether, it had bet- 
ter be done — insult and injury towards these 
fellows can be reduced to no tangible ascer- 
tainable boundaries — no definite principle. 
They may be useful but they are very dan- 
gerous weapons, and were I a Captain, 1 
would rather employ blunter but less deadly 
agents. 


B. — Well, well, 1 object not to that 
either, but we cannot hope to get man’s best 
qualities into our service without a drawback 
—•1 had rather sign the application of the 
Cochin bodies against the ** farming system/’ 
Why the devil we should retain that most 
flagrant relic of the ancient continental finan' 
cial system, and why put it in operation here 
I cannot for the life of me divine. It is al- 
most ludicrous to read the dilemmas into 
which this foolish delegation of the sovereign 
authority frequently led France under the 
best of her monarchs. “ They had,” that 
is the several farm3r8 of the several branches 


of the revenue, says the Duke of Sully, 
'f they had their commissaries and re- 
ceivers among those of Ids Majesty, and 
who applied themselves with equal indus- 
try to pillage the people.* Certainly there 
never was a more dangerous, and at the 
same time, a more shameful abuse that 
every one^ and particularly foreigners, should 
be thus suffered to concern themselves with 
the revenues of the state; and monopo- 
lizers of all nations multiply usuries and 
extortions in the most audacious manner, and 
with impunity arrogate to themselves part of 
the royal authority The system of farm- 
ing a tax or excise, is pecu^ar to despotic 
states— to Turkey, to olq Fra|ee, Spain, in 
short, every country tied^r the grinding influ- 
ence of subordinate . gradations of estor- 
tibners. I trust now the (^dWnnieht of lnd& 
has to act-— and to efi 0 pf,^wa „d^11 find 

this evil speedily amended, ^will]^* a bet- 
ter occupatiom^lban retje^ing histories and 

%A«-ii^'donotltiiow tfaatii^, A^oritical know- 
;of history is no disadvantage to n legis^^ 


B. — I very much question whether one 
single useful deduction applicable to the sub- 
ject of legislating for India, can be derived 
from all the English historians that ever 
wrote on English annals. 

A. — Why, what think you of Hallam? 

B. — Hallam’s history is a very good peg 
to hang a criticism on, at least after the mo- 
dern faahiunofcriticism, the function of which 
consists at present, neither in the exercise of 
judgment in the censure of defects, nor of 
taste ill drawing forth and pointing out the 
beauties of an author, but in conveying poli- 
tical jupinioii, or establishing political dogmas, 
under the ostensible . object of a fair and 
just critique. For my part 1 regard such 
productions as little other than prostitu- 
tions of the literary character and office 
to party purpose, under whose biassing 
and partial influence, talent, genius, learn- 
ing, are remorselessly offered up at the shrine 
of politics, to serve some party, and there- 
fore paltry purpose — an election — the pas- 
sing of a particular Bill — or the cajoling a 
majority. 

A. — Politics among women is disgusting 
enough ; but when the accursed spirit of 
party infuses its venom into the hallowed 
^fountains of literature, it poisons the source 
of criticism at its well-spring, and that which 
should be at once the food, nourishment and 
delight of the reader, becomes tainted, un- 
wholesome and infectious carrion. — The 
political critic, who ought to be the guide 
and teacher of the public taste, becomes the 
furious instigator to party violence, and re- 
gards an author only as valuable as he 
furnishes occutrion for encomiums on his 
party, or strictures on their opponents. He 
takes up a recent work — he opens it, he 
looks not for the beauties of imagination — 
the riches of science — the result of the la- 
borious operations of the mind ; or, if he 
looks for them it is only to use them to the 
low and degratied purposes of party — par- 
ty— parjty; 

is indeed too true— history as at 
present com(>iled, is so deeply steeped in 
party politics, that posterity must not look 
to the contemporary HISTORIAN for the an- 
nals of their country ; they will have still 
to sift ** fact” that poor solitary grain of 
wheat in the chaffy bushel of falsehood, mis- 
representation and the downright lying of 
Blackwood, without much aid from contem- 
poTary history, which itself will require the 
same scrupiilous and careful process of ' sifi- 
ing, with the periodical sources of informa- 
tion of the day. For my part though qo 
Roman I like Lingard— regarding him of 
couma with an unvarying reoollectioo of lua 
creed* 
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A. — Perhaps there is more genuine infer- 
mation to be gathered froin Dr. Henry’s 
history than any one of them. 

B- — Why, for a Scotchman perhaps there 
is. He has not the bigotry — loyal bigotry 
of course 1 mean of Hume, and he searches 
far more deeply. 

A. — I have heard from very good autho- 
rity that the head lately exhibited at home as 
the authentic head and front of Cromwell, is 
supposed by persons most capable of judg- 
ing, really to be the identical head of the 
Protector. If so, I would rather see that 
than read all the characters, descriptions, 
and pictures that have ever been drawn or 
written of that extraordinary man. As for 
comparing him with Buonaparte — the thing 
is absurd ; it can amount to no more than a 
Quarterly's comparison, of the K evolution 
of 88, with the reformation of 31 ; there is 
but one point of resemblance — they both 
fought and won great and decisive battles — 
in all others they are wide apart, as were the 
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times-^thei people, and theliHllflf^ inVand 
among which* they lived. ' ' 

As for Hallam’s opinion of Cromwell, 
it is about as accurate and correct as wwold 
be the estimate which Mr. Attorney Dibas 
Would form of Jeremy Bentham. Without 
the remotest capacity for appreciating the 
strength, energy, and grasp of mind he was 
contemplating, he would yet be able to dis- 
cover that the philosopher, now and then 
used harsh terms and rugged English. A 
writer lit only to chronicle small bi er, is 
not the man to understand or portray the 
character of Cromwell. He neither can 
enter into his rest, nor into his disquictiiigs ; 
understand the sources whence be derives 
the calm unshaken firmness, or the causes 
whence arise the tempests of his soul. If it 
be necessary that in order truly to under- 
stand a poet, a reader must have some 
poetical genius within himself ; it is equally 
so that in order to comprehend a hero, a 
man must have something of heroism in his 
own nature . — Bengal Herald. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY— MR. MACAULAY. 


No. III. 

TO THB BDITOR OF THB BENGAL HURKAItU AND CHRONICLE. 


Sir, — A consideration for your space 
alone restrains me from following up the 
extracts I have already given by inserting at 
full length the character of Uranmer. 

The concluding remark, however, cannot 
on any account be omitted. 

** That which has alwa^'i baen rapreseiited as his 
distiiienishiiiK virtue, the facility with which he for> 
gave bis enemies, belonss to the character. Those 
of his class are never vindictive, and never Rrateful. 
At present interest effaces past services and past iiijii- 
ries from their minds ailogether. ThSir oiilv object is* 
self-preservation; and for this they conciliate those 
who wroiiiT them, just at tliey ahaudoin Hiose who 
serve them. Befoie we eaiol a man for his’lbrsiilnit 
temper, we should inquire whether h0 is above 
revenge or below it.'' 

A thorough paced edhrtier could not be 
more truly described. With such a man, 
friendships and enmitide are matters of calcu- 
lation. When We bear of such a man’s for- 
giveness of injuries, we think not of gehuioe, 
mild forbearance, but call to mind a remark 
of ^Hadket in his life of WilliiiM; that *^at 
court it is usual for luren in plade to diiuk. 
down Such affronts as would setifd ' 
throats, that could not endure ^he V^aSSa^i^ 
Wiiich is tidd to* ambition.” I 'might ihake 
nutnberlM quotations from Mr. Macaulay’s 
paper, illustrative of the various qualities 1 


have given him credit for possessing, but my 
readers, I believe, will be better pleased if I 
proceed to point out some of the subjects on 
which I differ with that gentleman. Of the 
writer whoso work he criticizes, we meet with 
the following character. "Mr. Hallam is, 
on the whole, far better qualified than any 
other writer of our time for the office which 
he has undertaken. He has great industry 
and great acuteness. His knowledge is ex- 
tensive, various, and profound. His mind is 
equally distinguished by the amplitude of its 
grasp, and by the delicacy of its tact. His 
speculations have none of that vagueness 
which is the common fault of political philo- 
sophy.” Had the reviewer praised Mr. 
Hallam for thS extent of his information- 
had he expressed his admiration of the histo- 
rian’s occasional or even frequent acuteness 
^ b^^rvation— Bad he allowed him to be 
^hest^ad he given bim credit for steering 
chlf^bf !tbe big^ry of Rbm Catholic ua 
AtfgllcaiSi churchman, arfd the no less frnnti)e 
iew oif Ihe "Wrly ^urim^ — or had he'^^* 
knowledged^his wdfh to be valuable for mkiTy 
Hhe ^liave 

nqthingcto ^ oi, 

the qualificationadf the autbor o^the Con^ 
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sftitutional Hislrtty, t6f the important duty 
he has endeavoured td ^discharge in that 
work. But when the l^eviewer says there is 
no Vaj^neness about Mr. Hallam — when he 
asserts him td'be the fittest man of his time 
to be the pbilusofihical historian of his coun- 
try, atul when he says Mr. Hallam’s mindis 
•* equally distinguished by the amplitude of 
grasp, and by the delicacy of its tact/' I 
cannot help wondering where Mr. Macaulay 
found a justification of (as it seems tome) 
so much extravagant praise. 

Let us inquire a little into the nature of 
some of Mr. Hallain’s historical opinions 
and the grounds on whiqh they have been 
formetl. A very favorite theory of his, and 
dne to which he is continually recurring in 
the course of his work, is the excellence of 
tlie ancient legal constitution of England. 
This is one of those'' subjects about which 
there has been much contention amongst the 
AVhigs and Tories of modern times. The 
I'oiies, in asserting the existence of an anci- 
ent despotism, seem to suppose, that they 
furnish a reason against lessening monar- 
chical or aristocratical power in our own day. 
The Whigs, on the other hand, seem to think, 
that they establish fresh claims for the exten- 
sion of the elective suffrage, by standing up 
stoutly for the early freedom of our ances- 
tors. 

The reasoning of both appears to me to 
be worthless alike, and that of the Whigs 
might be turned agaipst themselves. With 
respect to the Tories, no enlightened man, 
surely, can admit, that because arbitrary 
governments existed some centuries ago, they 
are therefore to continue now and for ever ! 
With respect to the early freedom of our 
ancestors, contended for by the Whigs, if it 
existed, it must either have been achieved by 
combinations of the people, in spite of kings 
or nobles; or it must have been acquired 
by le^al concessions from kings or nobles. 
If it was proper in the first case supposed, 
for the people to combine for^the working 
out 4 >f their own, freedom » th‘i 
is recognized, that the gt 
people are justified in 
into etfeci. If so 
day do not require 
should be bolster 
antiquity. If oh 
hfl^ro been , 

n^ei. -tben 

of dixstriao enough 

%c6rtain ■ 

will 
advo* 

the omnipotent of the eettonel' wlB 


principle 
‘ the 
will 
iwn 
irm 



when unequivocally expressed. But though 
a speculation j concerning the nature of our 
ancient constitution cannot be brought to 
bear on questions respecting the propriety of 
political changes in the present day, it may 
nevertheless be Very interesting and import- 
ant. Every question touching the past con- 
dition of roan cannot fail to excite the curio- 
sity of a philosophical mind; and a know- 
ledge of the early political condition of a 
country is frequently indispensable towards 
forming a correct moral judgment of the 
conduct of men at some future stage of its 
history lf» for instance, Charles the First 
conscientiously believed, that trom time 
immemorial the kings of England exercised 
an unlimited sway over their subjects, could 
we with any fairness condemn his character 
as strongly for desiring a continuance of 
absolute power, as we should be entitled and 
called upon to do, if we could show that 
Charles contended for absolutism, in opposi- 
tion to all preceding custom ? 

In inquiring how far a country enjoys 
constitutional freedom, we are naturally led 
to ask, what ideas these terms comprehend ? 
Does it consist in a set of empty forms, or in 
g. smaller or greater number of legal exmes- 
sions vaguely favorable to liberty ? Or does 
it consist in the habitual enjoyment by the 
great body of a nation, of protection of 
person and property as between subject and 
subject, and between subjects and rulers? 
If the first of these descriptions rightly 
characterises the term constitutional freedom, 
it may be a fine sort of thing, and deserving 
of record in ponderous quartos, but it means, 
in truth, a freedbm that can co-exist with 
diabolical oppression ! Now, this is exactly 
the sort of constitutional freedom for the 
existence of which Mr. Hallani so elabo- 
rately contends. Hear what he in substance 
says The following checks on royal power 
existed at the accession of Henry VII. 
1st, — noneto.tax could be levied without 
the sanction of Parliament : 2d,— the same 

sanctioi^ was required for the enactment of 
evfry new law : 3d,— imprisonments required 
legal warrants, and, specification ot the 
offences; and speedy trials were the right of 
the accused : 4th, — the innocence or guilt of 
a man was ascertained by a public trial and 
by the unanimous verdict of a jury against 
.wfiiose Sward there was no appeal, and who 
likewise decided on questions of fact in civil 
'casSs: 5th,-*Jthe officers of the Crown mighk 
be sued in action for daitoages, if guilty 6f 
Violatiog the rtghto of the subject : in soiiie 
CMiis theyWte Keble to . criminal procesit 
nor could tbi^l plidd in justification the direef 
oi^er of the king*. 1 will not stop to inq^ 

* Halt.^SiMtl. Hilt, TOl. 1ft. pp. t, S. «». Xd., Mir. " 
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how far it is true, that such checks legally 
existed; (though I cannot help doubting 
whether the lawyers of Henry Vll.’s 
time would have acknowledged such dicta, 
however much it may suit our modern 
lawyers to bepraise English statute and 
common law) but 1 would put it to any 
intelligent reader, wheilier he could expect 
to hnd the following passage, after the 
enumeration of the checks 3, 4, 5* ** Great 

violence was often used by the various 
officers of the Crown, for which no adequate 
redress could be procured ; the Courts of I 
Justice were not strong enough, whatever 
might be their temper to chastize such aggres* 
sions ; juries, through intimidation or igno- 
rance, returned such verdicts as were ilesire>l 
by the Crown ; and, in general, there was 
perhaps little effective restraint upon the 
Government, except in the two articles of 
levying money and enacting laws*.” 1 shall 
by and by inquire what Mr. Hallam means 
by ** the asserted existence of effective 
restraint on the Government” in matters of 
taxation and the making of laws; but I 
would now ask what inference he intends 
to draw in saying, ** the general privileges 
of the nation were far .more secure than thost^ 
of private men f?” By such a proposition 
the writer obviously intends to pay a com- 
pliment to the state of constitutional jfreedom ; 
with what justice I am utterly at a loss to 
conjecture. What he says roust be true 
under the most brutal tyranny that the 
imagination can conceive. It must havef 
place amongst the most savage tribe over I 
whom the fiercest chief ever exercised the! 
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most bloody sway. Beyond a eaitaiu point 
a tvhole nation can never be oppressed. But 
what then ? on the safe side of that point, 
there may exist such a degree of oppression 
over all, and the exercise of such mercilefi^ 
cruelty towards some, that to talk of the 
existence of freedom in such a country, call 
it constitutional or what you will, would be 
an abuse of terms insulting to the under^* 
standing. Yet such was the sort of freedom 
generally enjoyed by our ancestors (not to 
go further biick) from the Norman con- 
quest downwards. We have seen bow Mr. 
Hallam has explained away the checks wliich 
he asserted to exi^^t on the royal powder at the 
commencement of the Tudor dynasty. The 
same writer elsewliere says, that if documents 
had presv^rved to us the memorials of earlier 
times, (he is talking of the reign of the 
Tudors) “ equally flagrant instances of 
oppressio i” would possibly be revealed*: 
and he subsequently admits, that such a guar- 
antee of civil liberty as* consists of “ an 
open administration of justice, according to 
known laws truly interpreted, and fair con- 
structions of evidence,” was defective under 
the Piantageiieb and Tudors, our Courts 
of Justice ill cases of treason” being “ little 
better than caverns of murderersf/' After 
such admissions as these, rational beings will 
no doubt be curious to know what “ effective 
restrains upon government” could exist as 
far as the freedom of the subject was con- 
cerned. 1 will endeavour to gratify this 
curiosity in my next letter. 

I am, &c. 

A Bbnoal Civilian. 


No. IV. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENGAL HURKARU AND CHRONICLE. 


Sir, — Before I attempt to show that in 
England no effectual restraint upon the 
sovereign power existed during tht^/tule ofj 
the Tudors, and that the proofs of the exis^ 
teiice of such a restraint in preceding times 
are, to say the least, iinsatismctor^, I must 
be permitted to make some preliminary expla- 
nations. — 1st. I do not liolq that Uie Covern- 
meiRs of some other coupt|:ies ffiay not have 
been more absolute than iihat of Bnglabd,^ 
Oiie country, frotnthe abundadoh and oogi-' 
pAratiyely happy distribution of its wealth,^ 
or from the plentifut private resourcea 6t. iite 
mbaarch, or from whatever cause, 
generally have fewer and less severe ][ieeu*> 

Coiilti/Hiit. vol, lit. p. B, 
t Half. G»niiL fiiii, vol. lau p. S. 


niary calls made upon it than another, and 
yet it might be quite a perversion of terms 
to say that iu that country the power of the 
Government was limited. — 2dly. A country 
may have an essentially despotic Govern- 
ment, and yeb resistance in certain cases 
may not only be possible, but may actually 
occur. There may be intolerable taxation, 
itm national religion may be attacked, or, 

Wtli^ ’tiorror of the people, an attempt may 


, voL iiCp. 4®' j 

Hontw. from hlB mode of defliilj* ; 

Mii tmi nterlf . in « for as It is det I vah e 

Um adetiis 10 opemioM of odmlnUitw^,' 

nsmm in lltoJpvf. imhM tiitarpratatlon, 

YtoptiDfavIdeimo itialie tiiai SVArant^e perfect. Wlitauet tli'efo.to 
^ dure, Civil liberty pNMld be • aiockerp v bub, uupeUrlmi amre 
fa nuuted. The lUiri mult be denul iu tbl|r utiute. No liidl- 
VldUalt «r elHcea moat aubveraldl 

of .tlie,gco«riil|Me, , 
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be made to transfer them to a foreign yoke. 
Thus, when in 1525 Commissioners were 
appointed throughout England by Henry 
Vlll., to swear every man as to the amount 
of his property, and to be rated and to pay 
accordingly, (a) we are told, the opposition 
became so great that "the commissions were 
revoked, and sums demanded under them 
remitted, A fact like this, though it 
proves that the people of England would not 
as one man, bare the neck to the axe of the 
tyrant at his bidding, is yet a very unsatis- 
factory demonstration of the existence of a 
regulated freedom. Again, so unpopular 
Was the new Protestant faith, that at one 
time foreign troops from Calais were sent 
for to quell the discontent that prevailed, (c) 
That Protestantism was unpopular seems 
obvious. Paget wri|es to Somerset, that 
** the use of the new faith is not yet printed 
in the stomachs of eleven out of twelve parts 
of the realm, whatever countenance men i 
make outwardly to please them in whom' 
they seethe power resteth.” Latimer, 
in his rough style, complains of the luke- 
warmness of the clergy to the new faith — 

Out with them all ! I require it in God’s 
behalf : make them quondams, all the pack 
of them.” We need not marvel then that 
discontent should have existed, but rather 
ought to infer, if we look below the surface, 
how great must have been the. power of a 
Government which could introduce a foreign 
force with impunity^ and which could with 
so much ease, cbmparatively speaking, 
change a national religion backwards and 
forwards as it happened to please the rulers 
for the time being. Taking Michele the 
Venetian Ambassador’s remark, with some 
grains of salt on the score of its exaggera- 
tion, it seems not to be very untrue, the 
English in general would turn Jews or 
Turks if their sovereign pleased.” (ej— 3dly. 
I would not be understood as denying, 
obstinately, the assertion that the English 
liked to be taxed by, and to obey laws com- 
ing from, Parliaments. It might, no doubt, 
be disputed, whether as a general rule the 
taxing by Parliament -or not, did not rest 
with the pleasure oi" cotivenience of the 
monarch. r' > ^ 

Mr. Hallam, it is true,,^ i||lotes a, speech 
ais coming from rich And;!jpd^^^n the 
of the. commission of 1525/^ready 

commissiqii, tpnn Were wo|l| 

taxes of' Fra9c^it'^4n4' be 


bond and not free.” ('a ) But that was an 
instance of intolerable exaction : and Mr. 
Hallam afterwards mentions that Secretary 
Paget, in Hayne’s State papers p. 54, gives 
the reasons why a benevolence is to be pre- 
ferred to a Parliamentary grant, amongst 
which reasons no hint is expressed of there 
being any difficulty in obtaining the money 
from Parliament. (5) Again, the author 
of the Constitutional History counts much 
on the statute of 31st H. 8. c. 8. giving to 
proclamations by the King and Council, 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment, the 
force of statutes, and in case of heresy, the 
power of death ; (c) and on the statute I Ed. 
6. c. 12. repealing the same, (d) as showing 
the repugnance that was felt to proclama- 
tions. But Mr. Hallam seems to forget 
that in spite of the statute of the 1st £d. 
6, proclamations were common during that 
reign, and that of the proclamation of 1549 
to Justices of the Peace respecting the 
** sowers and * tellers-abroad of vain and 
forged tales and lies,” (e) and authorising 
the said Justices to commit such offenders 
to the galleys, there to row in chains as 
slaves during the king’s pleasure, the bisto- 
|*ian himself remarks, that the late repeal 
was made, one Vpnld imagine, because it 
too much restrained the royal power. (/) 
After all, however, ate such points as these 
worth contending about ? Admitting the 
fact of the fondness of the English for Acts 
of Parliament, does this prove the existence 
of constitutional freedom ? A little attention 
to the history of the Government of the 
Tudors will, 1 believe, convince all impar- 
tial men, that tne preference given to the 
decrees of the legislature, the stickling for 
the mode in which laws were made, resulted 
from political superstition, and that not 
freedom, but the most grinding despotism, 
was the common lot of the English people. 
Is Mr. Hallam free from this superstition 7 
In my eyes far from it. He always appears 
to me to write as if he thought the form of 
passing or carrying into execution of laws, 
railhetihan the nature of the laws themselves, 
is that which constitutes freedom or despot- 
ism. He praises Gardiner, for instance, for 
having comparatively sound notions of the 
civil constitution of England, (y) Yet what 
reasonable love Gntdiner felt for freedom may 
be gathered from fact that he joined the 
in the Couneil, who attempted the 

raj. HtL vol. lit.|>S9lk^^ 
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subjugation of England to Spain! Again Janswpr to these 
the historian seems to be very angry with 1 furnish us with 
Mary because she did not wait for an Act of 
Parliament to restore the Latin liturgy, to 
expel the married clergy, and to imprison 
many Protestant ministers for, no other crime 
than their religion, though he tells us her 
Parliament was ready to do what she 
wished ! (a) And, (not to multiply 
examples,) in justification of Elizabeth’s 
proclamations, our author writes, “ Many 
of her proclamations, which may at first sight 
appear illegal, are warrantable by statutes 
then in force, or by ancient precedents. 

Thus the Council is empowered by an act 
28. H. 8. c. 14. to fix the prices of 
wines." (6) 

Does not this look as if Mr. Hallam 
thought the arbitrariness of a law was got 
rid of by showing it to be according to 
statute ? — 4thly. 1 would particularly guard 
the reader against confounding apparent and 
occasional, with real and lasting indepen- 
dence. A monarch may sometimes from 
the goodness of his temper, sometimes from 
policy, sometimes from the state of factions, 
and sometimes from bis own weakness of 
character, make concession which writers 
may very erroneously lay hold of as proofs 
of the general existence of a limited prero- 
gative. No one surely can doubt the truth 
of this. A monarch, however large his 
power, is not always morose and truculent. 

A despotism both theoretical and practical 
is surely compatible in many cases with much 
individual moderation in tire sovereign. In 
like manner tyranny often assumes two 
distinct shapes ~one of guile, concealment, 
and crafty sagacity — the other of open, bold, 
bare-faced daring ; so that a monarch may 
well find it convenient to make the appear- 
ance of yielding, while conscious of posses- 
sing strength sufficient to quash all opposi- 
tion, did he choose to put that strength forth. 


questions, will probably, 
a test, the application of 
which to the history of the Tudors will 
enable us to decide how far the constitution 
of England deserved in those days to be 
called free. The definition which 1 incor- 
rectly gave in roy last letier of “ constitu- 
tional,’' would better describe civil, 
freedom — the habitual enjoyment by the 
great body of a nation, of protection of 
person and property as between subject and 
subject, and between subjects and rulcrs.'’(a) 
Without very strictly examining tbo good- 
ness of this definition, let us take it for better 
or for worse, as comprehending the notions we 
have of civil freedom. Of course the exis- 
tence of civil freedom implies the existence 
of a wise system of laws ably and honestly 
administered. For although it is conceivable 
that all the members of society should be 
enlightened and so virtuous as to perform their 
duty without the intervention of human laws, 
it will readily be granted that such a state 
of things has never yet been in times past, 
and it is, to say the least, doubtful whether 
such a state of things will ever be in times 
to come. 

On the supposition that civil freedom of 
the nature 1 have mentioned existed in any 
country, how is its preservatiou to be 
secured ? The only lasting safe-guard of 
civil freedom must be the wisdom and virtue 
of the community, ** for who loves that 
must first be wise and good." Men must 
be intelligent enough to see the value of, 
and they must have benevolence and firmness 
enough to qombine for the support of, civil 
freedom. ** The will to do, the soul to dare" 
must be their mv'>tto who would retain so 
inestimable a blessing. But to give effect to 
the wishes and acts of the community, to 
facilitate its exertions, there must he a 
chosen body of representatives appointed, 
and this is what may be called the cousti- 


of civil freedom. It 


Equally certain is it, that in countries j tutional guarantee 
essentially despotic the state of parties, or seems quite obvious that to deserve the name 
the weakness of the existing head of the | of a real guarantee, the members of this body 
Government, has frequently the effeo|,^M{ ' must be freely chosen, and they must act 
indeed of destroying tyranny, (for^the evil 1 with wisdom, with disinterestedness, and 
spirit of tyranny is ever slowly cast out) but [without fear. Let us see how far these 
of transferring the sovereign power to other requisites were ft)und in the Parliaments of 
hands. Truths like these, however obvious, ’ England in the time of the Tudors. Mr. 
are often lost sight of, thoi^gh it is not too Hallam says citK liberty has two guarantees, 
much to assert that the who does not! £fis first 1 havogiveh in my last letter. His 
keep them for ever before > his eyes, will fail, the right of Parliament, without 
even from the most ample and valuable dr iafib^untion, to inquire into and obtain 
naterials, to extract the philosophy of .public grievances.’Y^) Now" 

history. I must now proceed to E8|& what w^t rdoh^id for is either that these words 
is civil freedom, and what is to be regarded luitist be interpreted to mean what 1 have 
as a security fpr its preservation T' An Jebove described as a real .gaare|^tt|d," or 

f a) Hftl. vol l8t, p 44. 
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they are altogether worthlw and ouglit not 
to have been used by a sensible man. Is it 
not so ? Bow is it |iossible to talk of ** the 
right without let or iiiterrnptioii, to inquire 
intOf and obtain the redress of public 
grievances/’ as a guarantee of civil freedom, 
unless the Members of Parliament were 
freely chosen and acted wisely, honestly, 
fearlessly ? Let us see whether this was the 
case. Brodie quotes from Grafton the 
aecoimt of the sumiiioiiing of Henry VII. ’s 
second Parliament. •* He therefore summoned 
again hys greut Court of Parliament, whereto 
he wouJdc that there sliould bee elected the 
most prudent and gravous persons of every 
countie, citie, port, and borough ; and in 
especial! such as he in all his daungers, 
calamities, miseries and turnulteous affaires, 
used, trusted, and faqyoured, as partakers, 
councclers and companions, both of his wo 
and adversitie, and also of his triumph and 
glorious victory, whose niindes and studies he 
perfitly knewo to bee fixed and set in the 
politique regiment and prudent gover- 
naunce of the publique welth of his realme 
and dominion.”(a) in other words, Henry 
possessed the power of summoning a Pailia- 
nient of his creatures. Mr. llallam admits 
that the government exercised an avowed 
ioterfeicnce with elections. (/>) Writs were 
issued by Edward Yl. to 22 new boroughs, 
and by Mary to 14.(c) No less than C2 
members were added during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and the court continually inter- 
fered with elections, (d). A Utter of 
Edward VI. to all the Sheriffs, amongst 
other things enjoins that the men roconi- 
mended by the Privy Council should be 
elected, and the men wete recommended 
and returned accordingly, (e). A circular 
of Mary’s in 1554 directs the Sheriffs to 
admonish the electors to choose good 
Catholics. (J) The Earl of Sussex wrote 
to the gentlemen of Norfolk, aud to the 
burgesses of Yarmouth to reserve their voices 
fot the person he should name. 

<(p). It IS curious enough, that Mr. 
Hallam adduces these facts to prove the 
importance of the Commons, and argues, 
that however pernicious to the integrity pf 
Parliament, this system is^ distinguishable 
from Hume’s assumption almost abso- 
lute prerogative, and have been 

bad recourse to could ^^.plerogatiye fldone 
hav^ the crown’s business l[A). 

^l^tict letter Hqi^ in|y 

(«) BrwUe. Ifoi I4.C..II 44 ^<ae. 

(b) Hal. vin JaiiK s 4§. 

(r) ^ ' 

(d) ftAtaf Ut,pi»S85,f8S. 

) 1*1. . pp 4S, 40. 

vol lit. p as. 

^^aJ. vol Im, p 4d. 

vol lit, pp 49, and S89. S80. 


wrong. In substance, what could better 
demonstrate the truth of Hume’s belief in 
Uie existence of a real despotism than Mr* 
Hallam’s own book ! Mow vain, how 
deliiiiiivc, to talk of a free constitution which 
should consist of Parliaments without inte- 
grity ! Let me inquire then what was the con- 
duct of the Parliaments in the times of which 
I write. And first, with respect to taxa- 
tion. Henry VIl. we are told, resorted 
to benevolences or forced loans from richeV 
subjects, (a). Most people have heard of 
the story of Mpiton’s fork. Those who 
lived sumptuously were toUl by this ingenious 
fiscal agent, that their .mode of life was proof 
of their wealth ; those wiio lived sparingly 
were informed that their economy roust have 
enabled them to save supplies for the royal 
coffers ! 

Another mode of raising money resorted 
to by Henry VII. was, that of levying 
exorbitant fines on obsolete statutes. Did 
the Parliament boldly remonstrate against 
such acts ? Not one word is recorded of 
disapprobation of confiscation by fines as 
far as benevolences were concerned ; it passed 
an act 11. H. 7. c. 10. enforcing the arrears 
of money which private men had been 
pTevailed on to promise.(5) Henry VIII. ’• 
demands on Parliament were frequent and 
heavy. The enormous grant of £800,000 
in 1524 was partially opposed in Parliament, 
and a smaller one passb;d, to be paid by 
instalments in four years. Wolsey compelled 
the people to pay the whole sum and at 
once ! (c) After €besc there was no Parlia- 
ment for seven years, (d) When tliis 
assembly did moist, was the sovereign taken 
to task for so monstrous an abuse of power ? 
The members were silent as the grave. I 
have already alluded to the commission of 
1525, which, as altogether intolerable, goaded 
the people to successful opposition. But how 
far the hand of power could go, even this 
ultimately revoked commission amply testi- 
fies. Wolsey qn the attempted remonstrance 
of the M ay or and Chief citizens of London 
wolfed them to beware “ lest it might 
fortune llo cost some their heads.”(e) Some 
were sent to prison for hasty words. (/). 
The Duke of Norfolk tells Wolsey, that the 
people shed tears in paying their rales, 
Warham’s letter l^s all the marks of the 
fiscal agent of ftaorseless, relentless, and 
insatiable tyranny.^ ^ It is afraid of offtsitditig 
— cit mentions ^ information respecting the 
feelings of the people as secretly comm;i- 

(4|) Hst* vQl 
m H«i. vol i t, a >»• 

(f) Hif. vol IIH, PP IS, 19* 

4) HhI.voI li>t, p so. 

«) Hoi. vol 1 it, p SS. 
f) Hll. vol ill, pSi. 
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nicated to the writer, " it hath been shewed 
me in a secret manner of my friends.” In 
another letter Warliam writes, •* I have 
been in this sliire 20 years and above, and 
as yet have not seen men but would be com- 
formable to reason (a) and would be induced 
to good order, till this time, and what shall 
cause them now to fall into their wilful and 
indiscreet ways 1 cannot tell, except jpoverty 
and decay of substance be the cause or it.”(6) 
After all, for the above commission was 
substiitiied a voluntary benevolence, and 
JVfr. Haliam is forced to admit, that*' gene- 
rally rich individuals had no remedy ^ut to 
compound with the Government.”(c) The 
Parliament passed a statute to render all 
previous loans unredeemable. (c/) In 1544 
a similar act was passed with respect to 
monies borrowed in 1542, and containing 
rovision, that if the loan in any case had 
een discharged, the party should repay the 
same to the king.('6) In 1545 recourse 


was had to a general actioti;(a) and tbe 
instructions given to the Commisillmiers are 
curiously illustrative of the cunning Sagacity 
of despotism --the people are to be sum-* 
moned apart, — soft words are to be used to 
the obedient — the refractory are to be called 
before the council — and silence is to be 
enjoined. (5) Richard Reed, an Alderman, 
for refusing was sent to serve as a private 
soldier against the Scots, and the General, 
Sir Ralph Ewer, was instructed to ** use hint 
in all things according to the sharpedisciplyne 
militar of the northern wars.”(c) A similar 
commission was appointed- two years after- 
wards, (d) Where were the voices that with 
one loud clamour were lifted up in Parlia- 
ment against a system of Government like 
this ? An echo answers where ? For the 
present 1 must take my leave. 

I am, &c. 

A Bengal Civilian. 
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PUBLIC MEETING. 

(From Urn Canton Register , August 12. J 
At a meeting of all British subjeebt, in 
Canton, convened by circular notice from the 
secretary to H. M. Superintendents, and 
held yesterday at half past ten o’clock A. M. 
in the hall of the British Consulate, the 
Chief Superintendent, the Right Honorable 
Lord Napier, delivered the Allowing speech : 

Gentlemen, — 1 have called you together 
here this day because T have been informed 
that yesterday a notice from the Hong Mer- 
chants was sent to you severally, inviting you 
to a meeting or conference with them in the 
Consoo-hali at one o’clock to-day. You 
are doubtless aware of my present position, 
and ol* my instructions and powers; but, 
perhaps, 1 may as well now state to you 
that 1 am not here for the purpose of eali^a- 
vouring to form any commercial treaty, nor 
have 1 authority to communicate directly 
with Peking. My orders extend no further 
than to the Viceroy. I Jiave succeeded in 
attaining my present re^Sknee against the 
wishes of the Viceroy and the Hpug Mer- 
chan^ and my business at prmnt is only to 
colleV information on all points connected 
with the British interests with China, , in 

(a) Most men are aware wbat notloiii a lyrant'i iMl liae of 
“ reaeon." * 

tb) Hal. vol 1st, pp 21, 22, Nolei. 

<c) Hal. vol 1st. p 23. 


order that I may send such information 
home, to be submitted to the crown for 
guidance in the future instructions with which 
H. M. may honor me. Gentlemen, I now 
advice you not to attend this meeting at 
the Consoo house, for I consider your com- 
jpliance with the requisition of the Mer- 
chants would not only embarrass my present 
views, but ultimately recoil with two-fold 
effect on yourselves, and be highly detri- 
mental to your own interests. I do not 
profess to have much knowledge of China, 
further than what I have heard, and gained 
from books ; but I appeal to your common 
sense whether if you once, by an overt act, 
acknowledge tbe authority of these Hong 
Merchants, such proceeding will not here- 
after be quoted as a precedent, and entail 
serious consequences on the British trade 
with this empire. I call upon you to assist 
me in supporting the honor of the King^s 
commission, aqd the dignity and influence 
of H. M. Superintendents, by refusing to 
attend this meeting ; the least reflection 
must convince ,^011 that your attendance 
there will be pregnant with evil; and to 
prevent disastrous consequences, I request 
ypu will sign a letter, which I have drafted# 
and send it the Merchants by Mr. Mpr* 

(«} Hal. vol Iflt, p 26. ' ' ' 

(6) Hal. vol lit. p 20. From LoS|t*t lUiMiriUos of 
Britlab History, Ac. 

( 0 ) iial. vol lai, p 27. , 

(tf) Hftl. VPl lit, p ST. 
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rison ; this letter I will now read to you : 
^his Lordship read the letter, and continued.) 
It may be that from your refusal to attend 
at the Coqsoo house, the trade may be 
^pped, and the Viceroy may order me 
away ; but as 1 hare all the responsibility. 
I can only say that from this house 1 will 
not go unless dri?en out at the point of the 
bayonet. I shall be most happy to attend 
to any suggestion you may wish to offer ; 
and 1 again invite you to come forward and 
sign your names to this letter. 

His Lordship having sat down. Mr. Davis, 
the second superintendent, rose and said, 
that he could have nothing to offer in addi> 
tion to what Lord Napier ha<1 so ably and 
eloquently expressed. He did not presume 
on his own knowledge, although it had been 
his misfortune to have dwelt nearly twenty 
3 *ears in this country. But he appealed to 
all present whether experience did not dic- 
tate caution when any novel measure was 
originated by the Hong Merchrints; had not 
exactions on. and impediments to the trade 
always followed such manceiivres? what 
good ever came of a meeting with the Mer- 
^ants? what benefit ever rose from an atrend- 
ance at the Consoo house? was it not there 
that the unfortunate Terranova signed his 
own death warrant? The Chinese, though 
they are not acquainted with the words, 
know well the force of the maxim divide et 
impera. He therefore recommended unani- 
mity, and felt confident that H. M. Super- 
intendents would be supported by the Mer- 
chants. 

His Lordship and Mr. Davis were heard 
with deep attention, and often cheered while 


following letter was agreed to ; which was 
read by Lord Napier, and signed by all 
British subjects present. 


To the Hong Merchants. 


Gentlemen. — The BritishMerchants having 
severally received your notice of yesterday, 
requesting a general meeting of their body, 
to be held at the Consoo house at this day 
at one o’clock. 


Having taken the same request into consi- 
deration, the British Merchants are unani- 
mously of opinion that such an attendance is 
altogether unnecessary and uncalled for, the 
specific object not having been duly expres- 
sed, and they, further, unanimously intimate 
and declare to you, that in all official matters 
they feel themselves bound to consult the 
wishes and regulations proposed by the 
Superintendents of the British Trade. 

Canton. August 11. 1834. 

(Siitnod) 


Jardiiie. MatbeBnii & Co. 
riK'mas Deni & Co. 
Dadabiioy Riisiomjee. 
Fox, ftawBon 8c Co. 
Wliiiemaii dc Cu. 
VliiDcherjee Jainaetjce. 
Na^sawanjee Janisrijee. 
Nassawanjife Muclierjee. 
Jatnei liinei. 

U^haril Turner & Co. 

W. spiot Boyd. 

Charles Compton. 

John Mendez. 

C. A. Veriawps. 

Frainjee Munciieijee. 
John Teiiipietuii & Co. 

U. Brown. 

Oiirjoijee Furdoonjee. 
Dbaiijebboy Muiirlierjee. 
Cowaijee Sapoorjee. 
Oursuhhoy Furduonjee. 
ituBtumjee Burjorjee. 
llhcry 8c Co. 

Moiiackjee Kustooujee. 
R.lbom. . 


John Slade. 

Joseph Crang. 

N. Crouke. 

Bapoorjee Viekajee. 
Nanalihuy Fiainjee. 
Darabjee Hormasjee. 
Boinanjee Monaiclijee. 
Jaiiioiiarjee Nasseiwaiijee. 
Jeinsetjee Burjorijee. 
Bomanjee Jenseijee. 
Frairijee Jeiiseljee. 

Bdnijee Purduljee. 
Uoiiiiasjee Biiornjee. 
Sniabjee NaBsanvanjee. 
Dassublioy Bustoonijee Sett. 
Piiirar Derabjee. 

P.. W. Brtnbtiiian. 

R. Maikwlck and Co. 

C. Markwick. 

I). Kennedy. 

T. Sindry. 

G. Melville. 

W. Allen. 

R. Miller. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


These speeches are written from our recol- 
lection of what was spoken, not from notes 
taken at the time; consequently they are 
but weak and meagre semblances of vigor- 
ous and florid substances. The speech of 
Lord Napier suffers miserably in our version. 
It was much longer, but connected, convinc- 
ing and eloquent; delivered in a calm and 
dignified manner, yet with such a frank and 
^onest earnestness, and sincerity of self-con - 
yiction. that the whole assdhibly were at 
qtice of his own opinion ; and that is all an 
^ratpr wants. I 

;l40id Napier bad prepared a letter and | 
gut ik^anslated in order to save the valu- 
ablovliiiieoCtbe Merchants, and he requested 
every gentleniAa ;to state hi sentiments 
for and o;«k«ff4lie letter, or make such 
. alterations as they liked. 

' Mr; Dent and Mr. Jardine proposed a few 
ateeratioDs, and in a abort time ^ 


(From the Canton Register ^ August IP.j 
At a general meeting of British subjects, 
convened on the morning of the 16th instant 
by circular notice from the secretary to H. 
M. Superintendents, and held at 11 o’clock 
on that day in the hall of the British Con- 
sulate, Lord Napier, after apologising in the 
first place for the shortness of the notice for 
assembling the British inhabitants together, 
and for detaining them a little time, which 
he had dune on account of the flood, thinking 
that some wouldn^ be able to arrive at the 
appointed hour. Ww remarking that the flood 
seemed almost to have conspired with the 
government to prevent the meeting, b that 
before it was over he hoped our p< itioti 
would be stronger : proceeded to say, that he 
had requested this meeting 'in consequence 
of his having received from Mr. Morrison, 
the Chinese secretary and interpreter, a trans- 
lation of a letter from the Hong to the Blrltiah 
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Merchants, with the contents of which he 
supposed they were already acquainted, but 
he would, however, read it. Here his Lord- 
ship read the followin^i; letter : — 

From the Hong Merchants to Messrs* Jardine, 

Dent and others^ I5th of August ^ 1834. 

A respectful notification. On the 9th 
(13th of August,) we received your answer, 
stating, that the copies which we had 
respectfully made and sent to you, of four 
orders from his excellency the governor, had 
been oflered to your honorable officer, but he 
had refused to receive them. We find on 
examination that the great commands of 
his excellency the governor have all been 
enacted in accordance with the established 
laws of the celestial empire. Now your 
honorable officer has come to Canton to 
examine and have superintendence of the 
afiairs of merchant vessels of your honorable 
country; — but having come to the dominions 
of the celestial empire, he certainly should 
obey with trembling awe the laws and rules 
of the celestial empire, just as persons of 
another country going to your honorable 
country, must also obey the regulations of 
your honorable country. • 

Now the refusal to receive the govern- 
mental orders is disobedience to the laws of 
the celestial empire. We are official mer- 
chants, and in all public alfairs must entirely 
and implicitly obey and act up to the esta- 
blished laws. Since now your honorable 
officer will not act in obedience to the 
established laws, we dare not hold commer- 
cial intercourse with the gcytlemen of your 
honorable nation, and can only detail the 
circumstances in a full report to the great | 
officers, that they may put a stop to buying 
and selling. 

For this special purpose we write, we 
pray you to return an answer. This is what 
we have to impose on you. With compli- 
ments, &c. 

The names of eleven Hong Merchants are 
subscribed. 

His Lordship continued, that he had two 
propositions to submit to the meeting ; 
firstly, that the receipt of the Hong Mer- 
chant’s letter should be acknowledged by. 
the British Merchants ; ^sec ondly, that a 
Chamber of Commerce sUlllId be established 
in Canton, with a committee, some of whom 
were to be Parsees, and a secretary. (lis 
LordAip proceeded to observe that he had 
heard with great pain that a difference of 
opinion and ill-feeling existed, having their 
source in what was, by some, considered a 
delay ,Qn the part of the gentleman who 
first rebeiyed en the 11 th instant the Viceroy’s 
four letters to the Hong Merchants, in 


sending translations of those letters round 
for general perusal ; respecting those letters 
and their delivery, he felt bound, in commoa 
candour to that gentleman, Mr. Jardine, to 
say a few words. His Lordship said that 
Mr. Jardine had occasion to see him oil 
business, when he (Mr. J.) stated that four 
edicts had been received, lii the course of 
conversation his Lordship remarked that 
although he did not receive the edicts it 
would be as well to have copies of them to 
send home to his sovereign. And his Lord- 
ship further said that if making these copies 
occasioned any delay, that delay ought to 
be attributed to himself ; and as to the 
advice which his Lordship had given on the 
11 th instant, respecting the receipt of letters 
from the Hong Merchants, that advice had 
been unanimously approved and adopted by 
the British Merchants themselves. His 
Lordship then again referred to the establish- 
ment of a Chamber of Commerce, in order 
that the affairs and interests of British Mer- 
chants might be put into a course of regular 
management, and a proper channel of com- 
munication be opened with himself and with 
the Hong Merchants on all points connected 
with those interests. His Lordship observed 
he was happy to hear there was a gentleman 
present who, from the knowledge he pos- 
sessed would be able to point out the primer 
course of proceeding on the occasion. HU 
Lordship then observed there remained a 
very painful subject for him to notice, but, 
however pniiiful, it was, nevertheless, hU 
duty to notice it. He had heard of it since 
his arrival — and he hud heard of it before 
his arrival — he had heard of it in England ; 
bis instructions alluded to it ; even the bene- 
volent heart of our gracious king had been 
moved to notice it; this was, the dissensions 
and animosity that existed in the British 
mercantile community of Canton. His 
Lordship observed he was directed to exhort 
them all to concord. Here his Lordship 
read the following paragraph from hU 
ilistructions ; 

Extract from His Majestfs InstructUm. 

We do require and enjoin you to watch 
over and protect the interest of our subjects 
resident at, and resorting to, the empire of 
China for the purposes of trade : and to 
afford to them all such advice^ information, 
land assistance as it may be in your power to 
ifive, with a view to the safe and successful; 
’conduct of th^ir commercial tn^sactions;^ 
and to the utmost of your ability to pfoteot 
them in the peaceable proseeutiono > 0 f all 
lawful enterprises; — and by the exertion of 
your utmost iiifiueiice and! authoritVi to 
adjust by atbitrailon or persuasion, all die- 
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putes in which our subjects may be there 
eng^aged with one another/’ 

His Lordship feelingly lamented that such 
dissensions should exist, and the British 
subjects in Canton not live in their own 
homes in respect and quietness, and enjoy 
and improve their present advantages. They 
were formerly, in some degree, subject to 
the £. 1. Company, but now they stood 
upon that independent ground which had 
been the object of their cherished hopes ; 
these hopes had been realized : this inde- 
pendent ground had been attained, and the 
proper use of it now remained with them- 
selves. He begged for the sake of H. M/s 
good intentions towards them — for their own 
sakes, — and also for a slight feeling on 
behalf of himself and his present position, 
that all disagreements should be arranged 
and cordiality be the feeling amongst the 
Sritish merchants in Canton, as their own 
interests would, undoubtedly, be best pro- 
moted by union and good fellowship ; for 
himself, his Lordship continued, he could 
only say he was always ready at all hours, 
night or day, to attend to ail, either in 
personal conference, or by written commu- 
nications. His instructions were to watch 
over and protect their interests; he was 
wholly and totally impartial, and he despised 
with the utmost venom his breast was 
capable of feeling, that man, who indulged 
the thought that he could be biassed by any 
party-spirit. His Lordship then said he had 
never thought for one iroment affairs would 

S roceed as quietly in Canton as heretofore. 

tut he trusted, when they (the Merchants) 
wrote home to their friends they would not 
have to say he had refused any of them 
justice, or been regardless of their interests. 

** Gentlemen,” said his Lordship, ** H. M/s 
ship will return to her former anchorage.” 
His Lordship then stated he had conferred 
with Captain Chads, who had readily come 
into his opinion ; that the Andromache 
should proceed to sea, and cruize for about 
a week, and then return to Chuen-pe ; and 
Captain Chads had promised, in the event 
of falling in with H. M. 8. Imogene, he 
would communicate to Capta^ Blackwood, 
his senior ofScer, the wishes of his Lordship. 
It had been his Lordship’s object, by the 
sailing of the Andromache^ to feel the pulse 
of the Chinese, and that object had been 
attained. Their demands had becomb ssore 
manifest and absolute. The trade is 
already, or about to be stopped,” his Lord- 
ship observed, ^^and of course you know 
;What for ; it is because I will not go down 
til' Macao.” He continued to say, the 
Chinese were alike ignorant of the return 
ot ihe: Andromache and the arrival of the 


Imogene, He expected the return of these 
two ships would operate on the Viceroy and 
Hong Merchants; and when the merchants 
formed themselves into a committee, they 
would exhibit a more imposing attitude, and 
show the Chinese the advantages were not 
altogether on their side. If, however, it 
was thought necessary, H. M.’s ships should 
come up to Whampoa ; and, if their presence 
there was not sufficient protection, they 
should anchor under the walls of the town ; 
his Lordship conceived the local government 
would speedily alter its proceedings ; that, 
however, remained to be proved. It only 
rested for his Lordship again to recommend 
the formation of a Chamber of Commerce, 
and he read the following plan for its 
formation : — 

Suggestions the consideration of the 
Merchants* 

1. The Merchants to hold a general 
meeting here this day at 1 o’clock, for the 
purpose of forming themselves into a Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

2. To ballot for a committee of — ^ , of 

whom are to be Parsees. 

» 3. Committee, when chosen, to appoint a 
secretary by majority of votes, either from 
their own body, or from the general body 
of the merchants. 

4. Jf the secretary is chosen from the 
committee, another committee-man to be 
chosen by ballot. 

5. Answer to be given by the general 
meeting to the letter of the Hong Merchants 
of yesterday. ^ 

6. The committee to meet and draw up 
general regulations ; namely : 

1. P'or niHiia7«>mFiit of {senpinl liURiiiPSd. 

2. For cni iPHpoiiilciice vritli iIip SupernifPiHlpnt*. 

3. Fur coi icMpoiiileiiCti willi liie Honic M«Hrhaiii8. 

7. These regulations to be laid before a 
general meeting for their approval as soon as 
possible. 

8. The first committee to continue on 

trial for weeks 

N. B. When the committee are at 
leisure, the Superintendents will confer with 
them as to accommodation. 

(Signed) Napier. 
Canton, AugusJ; |B, 1834. 

H is Lordship uien said that the hall of 
this house should be at all times at the ser- 
vice of the Chamber of Commerce, if 
i required. He had heard that there was a 
subscription reading room in Canton, and 
perhaps the Chamber would rather meet 
there ; but whether they met in that room 
or this hall, he recommended that they 
hnmediately procure writing desks, Ssa tvith 
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locks and keys in charge of their secretary, 
to be kept in their place of meeting. 

A few rambling desultory observations 
were made by various persons when his 
Lordship had finished speaking, which his 
Lordship checked, as they tended apparently 
to no good result, nor the establishment of 
that harmony which his Lordship has so much 
at heart, and had so strongly recommended. 
His Lordship, having left the chair, recom- 
mended Mr. Fox, as a. proper person to 
preside at the meeting of the Merchants; that 
gentleman, therefore, with the general 
consent, took the chair, and the meeting 
proceeded to pass the following resolutions : 

At a meeting of the British Merchants of 
Canton, held this day in the hall of H. M.*s 
Superintendents, Mr. Fox in the chair, it 
was — 


PropoRpd by Mr. Jardine, seconded by Mr. Dent, 
and canind niiaiiiinoiiidv Tiiat the leltpr from ibe 
Hoiiir MnicbaiitB (o the KritiHli M<*rcbant8of Canton, 
iiitimatiiii; ilie nossiblo Atoppaire of the trade, slioiild 
be ai nnce ack now I edged by informing them that aii 
it refetH to oAicial fiiatterii, over which we have no 
control, vie could not notice if. 


Proposed by Mr. Jardiiie, seconded by Mr. 
^Miiteinan, and can led iiiianiuionKlv ;~Tliat in 
accordance with the suggestions of Lord Napiet^ 
regarding the e8tal»ii«diinent of a Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Oeddard be requested to draw out a 
scheme tor the formation of the same, and when 
ready, to submit it to a public meeting and that 
Air. Hoyd be requested to act as secretary in the 
interim. 


(Signed) Thos. Fox, Chairman. 

Wm. S. Boyd, Sec. pro temp. 
Canton, August 16, 1834. 


Answer to the Hong Merchants. 

Gentlemen, — We have received your 
letter of the 15th instant, and as it contains 
official matter over which we have no con- 
trol, the communication cannot be noticed 
beyond a mere acknowled gment thereof. 

(Signed as the letter of 11th August.) 

Before the meeting adjourned there was a 
conversation amongst the merchants on cer- 
tain parts of Lord Napier’s speech^ and there 
was a general feeling extant of the propriety 
of attending to his Lordship’s strenuous 
recommendations: the meeting separated 
with the declared intention of acting with 
unanimity on all future oc^asjions. 

CHOPS FROM THE VICEROY AND HOPPO 
TO THE HONG MERCANTS. • 


{From the Canton Register ^ Aug^tst 19.) 
Referring to the invitation of the Hong , 
Merchants. to the British Merchants to meetj 
the whole Hong in the Consoo house at 10 
o’clock on the llth instant^ and the refusal of 


the British Merchants, — after having heard 
the sentiments of Lord Napier, as detailed iu 
in the preceding pages, to attend the meeting, 
we now lay before our readers translations of 
some Chops from the Viceroy and Hoppo to 
the Hong Merchants, which were sent by 
the latter to the British Merchants on Mon^ 
day last. 

The first document, which we think unne- 
cessary to publish at length — and indeed, we 
have curtailed the whole, as containing a 
great deal too much useless verbiage and 
repetition —is a letter from the Hong Mer- 
chants, dated on the llth instant, in which 
they state that our honorable officer” had 
refused several times to see them, and receive 
the ‘^government orders.” Consequently, 
they had not been able to return any report 
to the Viceroy, who, they say, “ for their 
not being able to enjoin the orders, will indict 
punishment, which it will he impossible for 
them to sustain.” As the British Merchants 
had refused to meet them at the Consoo 
house, they forwarded the four orders of 
H. £. the governor, praying the British Mer- 
chants to inform their honorable officer of 
the contents. The following is the first 
document. 

** Loo, Governor of Canton, Ac. to the 
Hong Merchants. 

“ The Ilee (or the naval officer) of the 
Heangshan district, with others has reported 
^ that ail English war vessel, having on board 
one barbarian eye, had anchored at Cabreta 
point. On inquiry, it was stated, that he 
was to examine and have superintendence 
of the said nation’s merchant vessels coming 
to Canton to trade, &c. As duty requires, 
a report is made.’ 

“ According to this, I have examined and 
find, that hitherto, outside barbarians trading 
at Canton have only had taepans (chief 
supercargoes,) buying and selling goods. 
They have been permitted to request permits, 
and then come to Canton. But ordinarily 
they have only had permission to reside at 
Macao. The English have traded at Canton 
upwards of a hundred years; and with 
regard to all the regulations, there had long 
been mutual tranquillity. The said Hong 
Merchants before reported that this year the 
English Company is dissolved. The barba- 
rian f^e who has now come, is of course, for 
the aisperin tendance and examination of this 
businera. But the barbarian eye is not com- 
parable with the taepans. If he wish to 
come to Canton, it will be necessary to make 
first a clear report* requesting the imperial 
will on the subject. As to the commercial 
affairs, if there be circumstances absolutely 
requiring the establishment of other regula- 
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iionsi a petition of requests must also be sent, 
after inquiry and deliberation on the part of 
Hong Merchants, through them ; that a me* 
roorial may be prepared, and obedience 
called for. 

** Uniting these ciroumstances, this order 
is issued. When the order is received by the 
said merchants, let them immediately go in 
person to Macao, and ascertain clearly from 
the barbarian eye, for what he has come to 
Canton province. Let them also inquire 
fully and minutely as to what other regula- 
tions require to be tiow established, since this 
year the said nation’s company has been 
dissolved. Then Jet them report in answer, 
to afford evidence on which to make a plain, 
and full memorial, for directions as to what 
conduct is to be observed and to what obe- 
dience is to be required. 

And let them authoritatively enjoin the 
established laws of the celestial empire, that 
witli exception of the taepans and other 
barbarian merchants trading at Canton, none 
can be permitted to come to Canton, without 
a report having been made, and the mandate 
received. The said barbarian eye, having to 
examine concerning, and superintending the 
affairs of commerce, may reside at Macao. 
If he wishes to come to Canton, he must 
inform the said merchants, that they may 
previously petition me, the governor, and 1 
will by post conveyance send a memorial, 
and all must respectfully wait till the man- 
date of the great emperor has been received. 
Then orders will be issued to require obedi- 
ence. Oppose not! a special order.” 

Taoukwang, 14th year, 6th moon, 15tli 
day, (July 21, 1834.) 

We can discover nothing very alarming in 
this letter ; the governor appears to be a lit- 
tle prudish, and fearful of the coming change 
in his condition ; there is no doubt, however, 
but that he will soon be reconciled to his 
new friend : the coincidence of his opinion 
with those expressed in the Quarterly Review 
and Morning Post, that *Uhe barbarian eye 
is not comparable with the taepans^* is 
remarkable ; there must be a communion of 
souls between this trio, the two editors and 
Loo day in, • 

The governor in his second letter, after 
repeating part of the first, and referring to 
the past days of tranquillity, and ordering 
the ndnsrchants, linguists and compradors to 
iniErtriict the ** new-come barbarians in all 
things,^ proceeds to remark that hitherto the 
foreigners coming to Canton have been per- 

S tled to request and receive leave from the 
hppo ; and he then observes — 

• occasion, the barbarian eye (that 

IS, headman, principal-man) Lord jNapier, 


has come to Canton, without having at all 
resided at Macao, to wait for orders. Nor 
has he requested or received a permit from 
the superintendent of customs; but has 
hastily come up to Canton. A great in- 
fringement of the established laws i The 
custom-house writers and others, who pre- 
sumed to admit him to enter, are sent, with 
a communication, requiring their trial. But 
in tender consideration for the said barbarian 
eye being a new comer, and unacquainted 
with the statutes and laws of the celestial 
empire, I will not strictly investigate. But 
it is nbt expedient that the said barbarian 
eye should long remain at Canton provincial 
city: it must bo required, that, when the 
commercial business regarding which he has 
to inquire and hold Jurisdiction is linished, 
he immediately return to Macao. And 
hereafter, without having requested and 
obtained a permit, he cannot be permitted 
to come to Canton. 

** As to the object of the said barbarian 
eye’s coming to Canton, it is for commercial 
business. The celestial empire appoints 
officers — civil ones to rule the people — mili- 
tary ones to intimidate the wicked. The 
^etty affairs of commerce are to be directed 
by the merchants themselves. The officers 
have nothing to hear on the subject. In the 
trade of the said barbarians, if there are any 
changes to be made in regulations, <ikc., in 
all cases, the said merchants are to consult 
together, and make a Joint statement to the 
superintendent of customs and to my office. 
Whether (the proposals) shall be allowed or 
disallowed must be learned by waiting for a 
reply publicly. If any affair to be newly 
commenced, it is requisite to wait till a res- 
pectful memorial be made, clearly reporting 
to the great emperor, and his mandate 
received. Then it may be commenced, and 
orders may be issued requiring obedience. 

** The great ministers of the celestial em- 
pire are not permitted to have private inter- 
course by letter with outside barbarians. 
If the said barbarian eye throws in private 
letters,.!, the governor, will not at all 
receive or look at them. 

** With regard to the barbarian factory of 
the company, without the walls of the city, 
it is a place of temporary residence for bar- 
barians coming to Canton to trade. They 
are permitted only to eat, sleep, buy, and 
se^l in the factories. They are not permitted 
to bring up wives and daughters; lior are 
th^ permitted to go out to ramble about. 
All these are points decided by fixed anff 
certain laws and statutes; which will not 
bear to be confusedly transgressed. 

** To sum up : the ndiion has its taws ; it Ts 
so every wherO. Even England has it laws 
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how much more the celestial empire ! How 
flaming bright are its great laws and ordU 
Dances. More terrible than the awful thun- 
derbolt ! Under this whole bright heaven, 
none dares to disobey them. Under its shelter 
are the four seas. Subject to its soothing 
care are the ten thousand kingdoms. The 
said barbarian eye, having come over a sea 
of several myriads of miles in extent, to 
examine and have 8U[)erintendeiice of affairs, 
must be a man thoroughly acquainted with 
the principles of high dignity ; and in his 
person he sustains the duties of an officer — 
an * eye’. He must necessarily in every 
affair act in accordance with reason:* then 
only can he control and restrain the bar- 
barian merchants. 

** 1, the governor, looking up, will embody 
the extreme wish of the yreat emperor to 
cherish with tenderness the^ men from a 
distance : and assuredly I will not treat 
slightingly the outside barbarians. But the 
national laws are extremely strict and close- 
drawn ; we dare not in the least transgress. 
Let the said barbarian eye be very careful 
not to listen to the artful instigations of evil 
men, enticing him, until he fails of the 
object of the said nation’s king in sending 
him so far. 

** Uniting all, I issue this order to be < 
enjoined. When the order reaches the said 
merchants, let them immediately act in obe- 
dience to it, and enjoin the order on the 
said barbarian eye, that may know it tho- 
roughly. — Oppose it not. 

The said merchants have had intercourse 
with the barbarians for many years. Their 
knowledge of their language and feelings 
must be good. The linguists and compradors 
are mure closely allied to the barbarians. 
If they truly explain clearly, opening and 
guiding the understanding, the said bar- 
barian eye assuredly cannot but obey. If 
there should be disobedience and opposition, 
it must be owing to the bad management of 
the said merchants, and to the instigation of 
the linguists. Assuredly, the said merchants 
shall be reported against that they may be 
punished ; and on the linguists the laws 
shall instantly be put in full force.* Their 
respectability — their lives are concerned. 
Tremble fearfully hereat. Make not repen- 
tance (necessary). These are the orders.” 

Taoukwang, 14th year, 6th moon, 2Ist 
day. (July 27, 1834.) 

The third order, dated July 30, 1834* 
repeats, as usual, the former orders, Lord 
N.a,piers ooming to Canton, without having 
first petition^ for permission, the governor 
says ** is, inileeid, a great infringement of the 

* A for ORpliil pHiilihinaul. ^ 


laws. Considering that the said barbarian 
eye has but newly arrived, and is unacquainted 
with the dignity of the statutes of the cefes* 
tial empire, he is absolved from strict inTCs^ 
tigation.” He again blames the merchants, 
and threatens to report them to the emperor, 
but yet, indulgently, ^*once more commands 
urgent haste.” He says ** the barbarian eye 
must immediately set off and leave the port, 
and not stop in the foreign factories outside 
the city, loitering about.” — “The affair 
concerns the national dignity. I, the gover- 
nor, will be able only to report against the 
said merchants, that they hiay be brought to 
trial.” He then tells them to “tremble.” 

The fourth document contains the following 
report to the Hoppo of the arrival of H. M.’s 
Superintendents in Canton. 

“ On the loth day, 6tli of the moon, in 
the t4th year of Taoukwang, (July 25, j I 
received the following communication from 
Chung, superintendent of the Canton mari- 
time customs; — 

“ The * domestics’ at the custom-house 
station behind the factories (on the river side, 
in front,)* have reported as follows: — 

“ In examining we perceived, during the 
night of the 18th of the present moon, about 
midnight, the arrival of a barbarian ship’s 
boat at Canton, bringing four English devils, 
who went into the barbarian factories to 
reside. "After having searched and examined, 
we could find no permit or pass. And hav- 
ing heard by report that there is at present a 
ship-of-war of the said nation anchored in 
the outer seas; but not having been able to 
learn for what purpose, we think that such 
coming as this is manifestly a clandestine 
stealing into Canton. Whether or not the 
Hong Merchants and linguists are in any way 
consorting with them, we must, making oiir 
report, request you, as oiir duty requires, to 
examine. This is a list of the four barba- 
rians’ names: Lord Napier, who we hear is 
a war commander, Davis, Morrison, Robin- 
son.” 

Taoukwang, 14th year, 6lh moon, 2dth 
day. (July 31, 1834.) 

This report the Hoppo communicates to the 
Viceroy, repeats the usual story of the old 
regulations, complains of the neglect of the 
Hong Merchants and linguists, and ends with 
“ again issuing his strict orders to the Hong 
Merchants to examine and reply.” Here 
the governor, again takes up his pencil, and . 
tells, the merchants to “ immediately obey, 
and in accordance with the tenor of the seya- 
yal previous orders, ascertain clearly for. wfiat 
the said barbarian eye has obine to Canton* 
ftnd Why, in dinobediefibe ^ the regulations, 
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he lias not requested a red permit. Let 
them instantly — the same day — report in an- 
swer. At the same time, let them order and 
compel him immediately, with speed, to re- 
turn to Macao, and reside there, waiting till 
1 the governor have made a prepared report, 
to request the imperial will to be made 
known, that it may be obeyed, lie must not 
linger about at Canton. Should there be 
any opposition, the said merchants will be 
held solely responsible. Tremble hereat — 
intensely tremble. These are the orders.” 

Taoukwang, 14th year, 6th moon, 25ih 
day. (July 31, 1834,) 

Now, uniting all these circumstances, to 
use a favorite phrase of the governor, what 
conculsion is to be drawn ? simply that the 
local government will soon fall in with the 
new system of things. The advantages of 
having a controlling British authority in 
Canton, or elsewhere, both the emperor 
and his officers will quickly discover the 
tone of these edicts are anything but repul- 
sive; steadiness, quiet, and union on the 
part of the British will have the desired and 
deserved effect. Let us understand no 
communication from the government or the 
merchants but what is for our own interest ; 
it is easy to say puhlung — no can understand. 
It is their own way. They will not act: 
and even should the governor be so energetic, 
which we scarcely hope, as to stop the 
trade until he hears from Peking, Taou- 
kwang, ** the brightness of reason” will 
surely not be so unreasonable as to turn his 
Kwo^haou, the designation of the years of 
his reign, into a sobriquet. No — any edict 
from Peking which permits the continuance 
of the free trade will be the first self-inflicted 
blow on the exclusive system of the Chinese 
court. We consider a stoppage of the trade 
by the local government at the present time, 
and for the assigned reason of the presence of 
Lord Napier in Canton, the best thing that 
could happen for its future freedom and 
prosperity. Our opinion, perhaps, may not 
be a very general one ; but surely when a 
reference is made to a supreme authority, 
it is better to be the aggrieved than the 
aggressor ; and especially wl]^n that supreme 
authority has the most despotic power as in j 
the pre.sent case, to punish its officers for 
their rash impolitic proceedings. The purses 
of Ae Hong Merchants will suffer — perhaps 
their |i«rsbt|8 ; they may be degraded and 
hamboo^ed for their imputed negligence. The 
next step of the officers will be to permit 
and reconcile themselves to what they must 
^ We fwWy aware they cannot alter or prevent. 
iTiite emperor and his governors are once 
“Ighly impressed by the determination 


of the British nation to have an open trade 
with China, that open trade will be cott« 
ceded. 

The remark of the governor that even 
England (the abode of devils — a regular 
pandemonium), has its laws,” is a con* 
cession. The son of heaven seems now to 
know the world contains that little body 
with a mighty heart.” A golden bridge 
for a flying enemy — hurt not even the ridi* 
ciilous pride of the government officers : con- 
vince them by the small still voice of rea- 
son — so according to their own proverb: 
Yew le puh yung kaou sking—he who has 
reason on his side need not talk loud:^ 
that the revolving heavens have now 
brought on a universally beneficial change, 
which has been indicated yearly by 
natural phenomena since the ** brightness 
of reason” has occupied the “ divine utensil 
say to them 

— • jnm redeunt Satunila regiia. 

tuuB jam legiiat Apollo. 

Allow them to make a good retreat; grant 
them the honors of war, arms shouldered, 
drums beating, colours flying ; and we are 
greatly mistaken if the policy of the Tatsing 
dynasty will not be altered favorably to all 
the nations under the azure heavens. 

POST OFFICE REGULATIONS, 

( From the Canton Register^ August 26.) 

A t a meeting of British Merchants, held at 
the office of 11. M.^s Superintendents this 
eighth day of August, 1834, for the purpose 
of re-considering the preliminary resolutions 
of the 4th instant regarding the formation of a 
Post Office establishment at Canton and 
Macao. The following resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to regarding the receipt 
of letters and parcels. 

1. Mr. Markwick is recommended as a 
fit and proper person to take charge of a 
Post Office. 

2. A Post Office is to be established at 
Macao and Canton. 

3. Authority to be given to Mr. Mark- 
wick or his deputy to receive all letters 
from British ships arriving in China, such 
authority to be shown to the masters of ves- 
sels, on application. 

4. To defray the expense and leave a 
fair remuneration to the Post Master, a post- 
age must be levied on all letters, as follows : 

Five gents on each ship letter. 

Twenty cents on parcels not exceeding in 
weight one lb. and nve cents additional per 
lb. the maximum to be ono dollar. 

Newspapers, and parcels containing 
newspapersi to be delivered free* 
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5. A receipt to be given for all leHers ] 
and parcels, stating ship’s name, and day 
and hour of receiving them. 

6. After selecting the Macao and Lintiii 
letters, those for Canton to be iro mediately 
forwarded by an exprc^ss boat. 

7. A printed form to be sent with each 
ship’s letter, stating ship’s name, number of 
letters, date of arrival at, and despatch from, 
Macao. 

Regarding the despatch of Letters. 

1. The intended departure of British 
vessels, either from Whampoa or outside the 
Bogiie, is to be made known to the Post 
Master, in order that he may make up a 
packet for transmission thereby ; the same 
to bo delivered to the master of the ship, or 
the a<*ent, as may be most convenient. 

2. Letters to and from Macao to be for- 
warded on Wednesdays and Saturdays; the 
hour of starting to be regulated by the tide, 
of which due notice is to be given by circu- 
lar, and by advertisement at the Post Office ; 
each letter to be charged ten cents, payable 
on delivery* 

All other foreign merchants, connected 
with the commerce of China, are invited fo 
give their authority to Mr. Markwick, ac- 
cording to the above resolutions, as far as 
may be consistent with their own conve- 
nience. 

As the foregoing plan is only to be consi- 
dered experimental, and may be liable to 
future arrangements, the following gentle 
men were requested, and agreed, to form 
themselves into a comrAittee, namely 
Messrs J. C. Whiteman, T. Fox, And. John 
stone, Alex. Matheson and W. S. Boyd 
any three of whom to be considered a quo 
rum. All future matters relating to the Post 
Office establishment to be conducted by these 
gentlemen, who are to report their proceed 
ings to H. M.’s Superintendents, as may be 
neccs&iiry. 

(Signed) 

of CiirMlJfe Sapoorjee Pureck. 


CONFERENCE. 


J. H. Agifll, on the part 
H. !VI. Siiperiiiteiulentt. 
Jardlne, Mnihesciii Sc ri>. 
TbouiHS Deni Sc Co. 

Fox, Kawgon Sc Co, 
Wlillemaii & Co. 
jHfiiei liifiei. 

T. U. Colledge. 

Richard Turner & Co. 

Jae. Oodflard, 

Jobn renipletoii Sc Co. 
Didaliiioy Rntloitijee. 
Doaiabboy llormajee. 
Mnitcfiiarjee Jamietjee. 
Donabhoy Riistonijfe* 
Hoymnejee Syraiiijee. 
hits. MStlifadii. 

J. I. Mnidei.' 
t. 11V, Aflahtmu. 

J. R. Wbyrlaon. 

Naiabboy PraQi|av> 


Bomniijee Manackjee. 
Biirjnrjee Fnrdooiijee. 

Jt .'Henry, 
libery and Co. 

John Waieoii. 

A. 8. Keatiii|. 
n. Browne. 

Nlr.li. rronke, 

John Slade. 

C. A. Vertnnnet. 

Andrew Jaidliia. 

Robert Thom, 

Thoa. Allport. s 

Jutrpli Craitg. 

H. Wright. 

Framjee Miiticherjee. 
Di»rabjee Horninujee. 
Framjee Jainsetjee. 
Bapmijee Vlcenjee. 
ManacKJee, Husioii^ee. 
Ardiseer Fuidomijee. 
JuiDiuojce Neseeivanjee, 


(From the Canton Register, August 
We are glad to have it in our power to lay 
before our readers the following autlientio 
report of the Conference held on Saturday 
last between Lord Napier and some Chinese 
officers 

On the evening of Friday, the 2*2d Au- 
gust, Howqua and Mowqua came to Lord. 
Napier, requesting that he would receive a 
visit from the Kwang-chow-foo, the Kwang- 
chow-hee and the Chaou-ehow-foo, in the 
hall next day, at 11 o’clock. On Saturday 
at nine the linguists and others arrived with 
the chairs, stools, &c. of state. These having 
been placed in a manner altogether deroga- 
tory to the dignity off! is Majesty’s commis- 
sion, an immediate alteration was made, 
more consistent with the relative importance 
of the two parties, and very much to the 
dissatisfaction of Uowqua and his coadjutors. 
The settling of this important point took up 
above two hours, when the mandarins having 
arrived were received by the Siiuerinteiidents 
in full dress, and took their seats, without 
any remark, according to the mure recent 
arrangement of the chairs. 

The mandarinshaving thus kept the Super- 
intendents waiting for above a couple f>f 
hours. Lord Napier stated in the stroni^est 
terms possible his extreme dissatisfaction, 
acquainting them that such conduct would 
not be suffered on a second occasion. 

The mandarins stated the object of their 
visit was in obedience to the commands of 
the Viceroy, to inquire : first, the cause of 
Lord Napier’s arrival at Canton? second, 
the nature of the business he was instructed 
to perform ? and third, when was it hia 
intention to return to Macao? 

To the first, Lord Napier replied by read- 
ing from the records the edict of the Viceroy 
dated 16tli Jan. 1831. Stating that ** in 
case of the dissolution of the Company, it 
was iiicu 111 bent on the British Goveriiiiieiit to 
appoint a chief to come to Canton, for the 
general management of commercial dealings, 
and to prevent affairs from going to confu- 
sion And hereupon Lord Napier pro- 
duced His Mlijesty’s commission in accord- 
ance with the said edict, and suggested the 
possibility of his excellency the Viceroy, as 
well as themselves, having altogether forgotten 
the existence of such a document. In 
spect to the second question, his Lordship’s 
letterto the Viceroy contained anexplan^t|bii» 
and be recommended the propriety 6C^Jt&eir 
conveying it to his excellencyf or (^.jpeadiog 
it themselves, on condition it ihbttid be 
deposited among the otlter natiooar archives, 
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it being altogethei' impossible to commit such 
tveighty matters to the hazards of verbal 
communication. Thirdly, his Lordship’s 
return to Macao would be regulated entirely 
by his private convenience. A great deal of 
desultory conversation then took place, in 
" which the mandarins argued that the king of 
England should have addressed a letter to 
the Viceroy on the subject, to enable him to 
report to the emperor. 

Lord Napier conceived that such would 
be a degradation on the part of His Majesty ; 
that the king had appointed him, one of his 
own household, ami hereditary nobleman, 
and a captain in his Royal Navy, to perform 
the duties suggested in the edict, and that he 
conceived himself to be upon a perfect par 
in rank with the Viceroy, and of course the 
proper channel of communication. The 
maiulariiis also appeared desirous of holding 
Lord Napier’s letter to the Viceroy in the 
light of a private communication, which 
might he opened by the Hong McrchanJ^^ a’ 
proposal whicl of "^rmly re- 

of the tlay being thus 
?{(JW!tideil, the mandarins unrtook ofa lefresh- 
^nt, and departed in the l)est possible 
humour, hinting the probability of their 
return in a short time. The great military 
ardour of the Kwang-chow-hee induced him 
to remark ** how very unpleasant it wouM be 
for the two nations to come to a rupture; 
to which Lord Napier replied, “ not the 
least fear on our parts, as we were peifectly 
prepared, butlhathecoUW^ssure him of Ills 
Majesty’s most gracipiji ac$ire to maintain 
the most friendly interco^i^^vilh the Em- 
peror of China.” 

PROBABILITY or a STOPPAGE oi the 
BRITISH TRADE. 

(From the Canton Begifter, August 2(5.; 

Our readers, after perusing the following 
correspondence, will easily driiw their own 
conclusions as to the probability ot a stop- 
'.page of the British trade by the Chinese 
Government. 

Office of British Superintendents, Aug. 18, 1834. 

Thomas Fox, Esq,, Chairman qf the Meeting 
of Merchants, 

Sir,— I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of yesterday, accompanied by an 
intimalibn from the Hong Merchants to the 
Britisli merchants that “ in consequence of 
my having declined to receive the edicts of 
the Chinese Government, they, the Hong 
Merchants, had put a stop to^the shipping 
olf cargoes on British account.” 

£ hayc now to request you will have the 
goddnevn to take steps to iind^out whether 


this unjust measure has proceeded from the 
Hong Merchants themselves, or in conse* 
quence of orders issued to them by his etcel- 
lency the Viceroy. — I beg to remain, &c. 

(Signed) N A PIER. 

Canton, August 19, 1834. 

7b the Right Honorable Lord Napier, His 

Majestg^s Chief Superintendent of Trade, 

Canton. 

My Lord,—! have the honor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of 
yesterday’s date, requiring information if tlio 
stoppage of shipping .off cargo on British 
account has proceeded from the Hong Mer- 
chants themselves, or in consequence of orders 
issueil to them by H. E. the Viceroy. 

Soon after receiving your s leiter 

last night, a choj;- was put into my hands 
from thg fjong" Merchants; enclosing copy 
«f j£>Ke addressed to them by H. E. the 
Viceroy, entering very fully upon the recent 
discussions on the subject ol British trade ; 
copy of tlie translations by Mr. Morrison are 
herewith enclosed ior your Lordship s iiilor- 
mation. 

Erom inquiries I have been enabled to 
make amongst my brother merchants in Can- 
ton, 1 gather that the threatened measure of 
the entire stoppage ot trade, though appa- 
rently originating with the Hong Merchants, 
could liave emanated only from the govern- 
ment authorities. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) Thos. Fox, Chairman. 

In answer, o^, the ‘20tli bis Lordship ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the above letter and 
chops; expresses regret that his compliance 
with His Majesty’s inslructions should be 
maliciously used by the Chinese tor the pur- 
pose of annoying the British trade, and favors 
Mr. Fox, for the information of the British 
Merchants, with the following extracts from 
those instructions. 

In execution of the said commission you 
will take up your residence at the port of 
Canton, in the dominions of the emperor of 
China, and you will discharge the several 
duties confided to you by the said com- 
mission and orders in Council respectively, 
at Canton as aforesaid. Or at any other 
place within the river of'port of Canton, 
or at any other place which may be for 
that* purpose hereafter appointed by us, and 
not elsewhere. . 

The Bocca Tigris, which is marked by 
a fort immediately above AOson’s Bay, forms 
the limit of the port of Canton, and your 
Lordship will accordingly conform to that 
undccatanding.” 
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Jb the jRight Honorable Lord Napier, His I 

Majesty's Chief Superintendent of Trade, 

Canton, 

My Lord, — I have the honor to acknow- 
ledge your Lordship’^ letter of the 20th 
instant, and beg to acquaint you that the 
same has been generally circulated amongst 
the British Merchants here, 

1 now beg to enclose copy of a chop 
received yesterday from the Hong Merchants, 
requesting a reply to their letter of the 1 8th, 
whicli reply has been sent them this morning, 
and copy is also herewith sent for yoiy* Lord- 
ship’s information. 

1 have the honor to be, 

(Signed) Thomas Fox, Chairman. 

Canton, August 21, 1834. 

To the Ilong Merchants of Canton. 

We have the honor to acknowledge your 
letter of the 18th instant, accompanied by 
copy of one to your address from IT. E. the 
Viceroy of Canton. 

We can only repeat that our commercial 
interests are now under the Superintendence 
ofthollight Honorable Lord Napier, the 
representative of the king of Great Britain, 
our most graci<uis sovereign. 

We may, however, remnrk thai (he letter 
of H, E. the Viceroy alludes to i\\Q. po^sihility 
of a stoppage of trade, while you state to us 
that the trade is actually stopped by autho- 
rity of tile high officers. 

(Signed as before.) 


Letter from the llonff Merchants. 

A respectful notification. We have just 
now received an official reply from his ex- 
cellency the governor, which we are com- 
manded to enjoin and make known to you. 

We now copy out the official order, and 
send it for your perusal, praying y^u, gen- 
tlemen, to examine it minutely. You will 
then know that his excidlency the governor’s 
extreme desire to cherish those from remote 
parts is treat beyond the power of increase. 
We pray you to return an an.swer. This is 
the task wo impose. For this we write. 
And with compliments, &c. 

7th moon, 14th day (Ausfust 18.) Signed 
by elev'e'n Hong Merchants. 


years. In this long period all regulations 
have from time to time been reported and 
established. AVhether the said barbartaH^e 
(Lord Napier) be an officer or a merchant, 
there are no means of ascertaining. But 
having come for afl'airs of commerce to the 
celestial empire, it is incumbent on him to 
obey and keep the laws and statute.^. It is 
an old saying “ when you outer the fron- 
tiers, inquire respecting the prohibitions ; 
when you enter a country inquire into its 
customs.” The said barbarian ciye, having 
been sent by the said nation’s king from a 
great distance, is undoubtedly a man who 
iiiiderstands things ; but his having precipi- 
tately come to the provincial «’ity, without 
having made a full n^port of the circum- 
stances and causes of coming here, was in- 
deed a want of decorum. 1, the governor, 
considering that it was his first entrance into 
inner dominions, and that he was yet unac- 
quainted with the establi>hed laws, cuinmaiid- 
ed tile said merchants at that lime to enjoin 
orders on him, and to inquire and ascertain 
for what he had come to the provincial city : 
— that if it were, that, on account of the 
Company’s dissolution, it had become neces- 
sary to establish other regulations, he should 
immediately inform the said mercliants, that 
they might make a report to me; — to afford 
me data for sending a nicniorial, by the go- 
vernment post. And that (he said barbarian 
C 1 /C should meanwliile return to Macao, and 
await the will and mandate of the great 
emperor being «?tc|eiv(*d and piiblisbed to 
coiiunand ubedf^nc^V Thus the business 
would 11 aged in perfect ae- 

coi dunce with dignified decorum, rendering 
change need less. 


From Governor Loo to the Hong MercRants. 

Lop, governor of Canton and Kwangse 
pWiiices, dec. l^e Hong 

Morohants. ** 


t)n examii]atipp:'|/^, film, lhat tlie trade 
from the Bnglish tiiation to C}*nlon has been 
carried on for a hundred and some tens of 


To refer to" England,— should an official 
personage fiom a foreign country proceed to 
the said nation for the arrangement of any 
business, — how dould he neglect to have the 
object of his coiniiig announced in a memo- 
rial to the said nation’s king, — or how cpiild 
he act contrary to the requirements of the 
said nation’s dignity, — doing his own will 
ami pleasure ! Since the said barbarian eye 
states he is an official personage, he ought 
the more to be thoroughly acquainted with 
these principles. Before, when he offered 
a letter, I, the governor, saw it inexpedient 
to receive it ; because the established laws 
of the celestial empire do not permit minis- 
ters and those under authority to have 
private intercourse by letter with 
barbarians; but have hitherto, in com- 
mercial affairs, held the merchanU respon- 
sible ; and if, perchancet any barbarian 
merchant should have aUy petition to make 
requesting investigation or any affair, (the 
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laws require) that^ by the said tuepuns 
Tchief supercargoes), a duly prepared peti- 
tion should be in form presented, and an 
answer by proclamation aivaited. There 
has never been such a thing as outside bar- 
barians sending in a letter. 1 at that time 
commanded the Kwang-chow-h'ee to give 
minute verbal orders on this subject. 

Again, 1 have examined in order, the 
points of regulation established by report (to 
the eroporor), and have thrice issued orders, 
which the said merchants were required to 
make themselves acquainted with and to 
enjoin. The subjects discussed in these 
several orders are the long established regu- 
lations, well known to all the barbarian 
merchants of every nation who have busi- 
ness at Canton — the Jlamingly Ivminous 
ordinances and statutes. 'Fhus commencing, 

T WAS treating not slightingly the outside 
barbarians — Obey, and remain— disobey, 
and depart. — There are no two ways. 

Now, (the merchants) have reported, 
that on going t(» the factory to inquire ami 
ascertain facts, the said barbarian eye 
desired to have oflicial correspondence, to 
and fro, with all the public offices, and 
■would not obey the orders. On examiiia- 
tiun I find, that the English nation and the 
ol]i(icrs of the celestial empire have hitherto 
had no intercourse of official correspondence. 
The barbarians of the said nation, coming 
to or leaving Canton have, beyond their 
trade, not any public business. — And the 
commissioned officers of the celestial empire 
never take cognizance of the trivial affairs 
of trade. Trom the time that Canton has 
admitted outside barbarians to its open 
market, all affairs relating to cammeice and 
the cofitrol over the barbarian merchants 
have been placed under the entire cogni- 
zance and responsibility of the said Hong 
Merchants. Never has there been such a 
thing as official correspondence to and fro 
with a barbarian eye * — A nd of those trading 
at Canton there is not only the English 
nation ; nor have the English barbarian 
merchants been at Canton only one or two 
years. Yet all have been tranquil and 
quiet, obeying the laws. Tlffere has been 
no occasion for officers to examine into and 
manage business ; on the contrary, they 
would but embarrass and impede the mer- 
chants, This request to have official cor- 
respondence to and fro is not only contrary 
to every thing of dignity and decorum ; but 
also would prove very inexpedient for the 
barbarian^nierchants of all the nations. The 
decidedly impossible, 

PpspIRid merchants, because the said bar- 
will not adhere to the old regu«- 
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lations, have requested that a stop should 
be put to the said nation’s commerce. This 
manifests a profound knowledge of the great 
principles of dignity. It is most highly 
praiseworthy. The circumstances of the 
said barbaiian eye (Lord Napier’s) perverse 
opposition necessarily demand such a mode 
of procedure. It would be most right imme- 
diately to put a stop to buying and selling. — 
But, considering that the said natioirs king 
has hitherto been in the highest degree reve- 
rently submissive, he cannot in sending Lord 
Napier here at this time have desired him 
thus obstinately to resist. The some hun- 
dreds of tiioiisands of commercial duties 
yearly coming from the said country, concern 
not the celestial empire the extent of a hair 
or a feather’s down. The possession or 
absence of them is utterly unworthy of one 
careful thought. Their broad cloths and 
camlets are still more unimportant, and of 
no regard. But the tea, the rhubarb, the 
raw silk, of the inner dominions are the 
sources by which the said nation's people 
live and maintain life. For the fault of one 
man (Lord Napier,) must the livelihood of 
the whole nation be precipitately cut off! 
If the governor, looking up and embodying 
the great empefor'^s most sacred — most divine 
wish, — to nurse and tenderly cherish, as one, 
all that are within and all that arc without, — 
feel that L cannot bring my mind to bear 
it. Besides, all the merchants of the said 
nation dare dangers, crossing the seas myriads 
of miles, to come from far here. Their 
hopes rest wholly in the attainment of gain 
by buying and gelling.— When, the other 
day, being summoned by the said mer- 
chants to a meeting for consultation, they 
did not attend,— it was because they were 
under the direction of Lord Napier. It 
assuredly did not proceed from the several 
merchants’ own free will. Should in one 
morning the trade be wholly cut off, it 
w'ould cause great distress to many persons, 

— who, having travelled hither by land and 
sea, would by one man (Lord Napier,) be 
ruined. They cannot in such case but be 
utterly depressed with grief. In commisera- 
tion, I again give temporary indulgence and 
delay. Let the said merchants again imme- 
diately enjoin, particularly and minutely the 
orders, requiring the said barbarian eye^ 
with unruffled mind, to consider thrice. He 
should know that the said nation trades here, 
and annually amasses great gain, entirely in 
consequence of this dyn^asty^s extreme 

wish to chec.i8h,.j|en'^etly those from far. 

It in no way r^ga.r<l|t t^e trade as an advan^ , 
tage, gnd cannot be hampered nr constrained 
by any consideration tor it. If the old- 
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established regulations be not in accordance 
with reason, how could all the barbarian 
merchants yield to them the willing submis- 
sion of their hearts ! and obediently keep 
them ! Since the said barbarian eye occupies 
an official situation, all merchants of the 
said nation, when they do not keep the 
Jaws, will require to be controlled and con- 
strained by him. But if he talk not reason- 
ably, how can he gain the submission of the 
multitude ! I, the governor, have for some 
tens of years, extended iny care over those 
within and those without, and have never 
treated a man contrary to propriety. 3ow 
can I be willing to treat tyrannically the 
requests of men from far ! But what con- 
cerns the national dignity will not admit of 
being transgressed or passed over. 

I hear that the said barbarian is a man of 
very solid and expansive mind, and placid 
speech. If he consider he can himself 
doubtless distinguish right and wrong, let 
him on no account permit himself to be de- 
luded by men around him. If he can repent 
and arouse, obey the previous orders, and 
act according to them, let him answer 
through the said merchants, and the trade 
shall continue as commonly. If he still* 
maintain his obstinacy and do not arouse, 
then it will appear, that the said barbarian 
eye does not wish the said nation to have 
here the liberty of the market, the trade 
shall be immediately stopped, and the com- 
merce eternally cut off. Hereafter, when 
the said nation’s king hears respecting these 
repeated orders and official replies, he will 
know that the whole wrong jies on the bar- 
barian eye , — it is no way owing to any want 
on the part of the celestial empire of extreme 
consideration for the virtue of reverential 
submission exercised by the said nation’s king. 
— Let the said merchutits take also this reply 
and, having enjoined it authoritatively on 
the private merchants of the said nation, and 
the barbarian merchants of every nation, that 
they may make themselves acquainted with 
it, let it be folded up and preserved. 

Taoukwang, 14th year, 7th moon, 14th 
day, ("August IB, 1834.) 


HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTHDAY. 

( From the Canton Register, September 2.) 

Oil Tuesday, the 26th instant, Lord Napier 
gave a sumptuous dinner to the British sub- 
jects in Canton, in honor of H. M.’s birthday. 
Invitation had been issued by his Lordship 
for Thursday the 2lst, the anniversary -day, 
but, in consequence of the floods, the dinner 
was postponed, Tables had been prepared 
for about hinety gueats, but the officers of 


H. M,’s ships Imogene and Andramtp^he did^ 
not arrive to dinner. About sixty , persons 
sat down to table, the.Parsees who declined 
dining, came after dinner to drink the king’s 
health ; a separate table being laid for thenr/ 
in the verandah. 

The cloth being removed. Lord Napier 
proposed the health of our most gracious 
sovereign King William IV. with four 
times four. His Lordship said, in rising to 
propose His Majesty’s health, he was at a 
loss for words fully to express his feelings. 
The sovereign whose health the company 
present were about to drink had done more 
i good to his country than any of his predeces- 
sors. The passing of the Reform Bill alone 
would transmit his name with honor to the 
latest posterity. That great measure had 
not only had a magical effect on Europe, 
but its influence had been felt around the 
wide circle of the globe itself. But the 
efforts of our beloved king had not been 
confined to the destruction of parliamentary 
monopoly alone ; in his reign commercial 
monopoly had also been overthrown. The 
trade to China was no longer hampered and 
shackled as it had once been. The gentle- 
men who formed iUe present party might 
now push their spirit of commercial enter- 
prize to the farthest verge that British 
daring would carry it; and he trusted their 
efforts might bo crowned with ample success. 
Our gracious sovereign had once sailed the 
salt seas himself, and in his heart lie was still 
a true English sailor. He sincerely loved 
the profession, and it was liis ardent wish to 
patronize to the utmost of his power — navi- 
gation— and her twin sister — trade. The 
British residents in Canton engaged, in a 
peculiar degree, the paternal care of His 
Majesty. He had it from his most gracious 
Majesty’s own lips how much lie loved them ; 
and it was now in their power to show that 
they were not wanting in loyal feeling to 
their patriot king. 

Never was toast drunk more enthusiasti- 
cally. It would have done our beloved 
sovereign's own heart good (God bless him) 
to have heard the cheers with which his 
health was drunk by his loyal subjects in 
this distant part\>f the world. A gentleman 
facetiously observed that the cheering was 
loud enough to startle the governor from his 
bed. After the king’s health had been 
drunk, Mr. Compton senior, sang ** God 
save the King,” in very fine style, and the 
whole company joined in the chorus. 

His Lordship then gave the ** Queeti^H 
and said that within the wide ctfttle dfvtKli 
British dominions there is no woman isAb can 
add a greater grace to her private character, 
or a brighter lastre to bee domestic virtnes. 
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Drunk with three times three. 

Lord Napier then gave the ** Princess 
Victoria/* and when it should please Al- 
mighty Providence to call her to the throne 
of the British empire, may she prove as 
good a woman as her mother, and as great a 
queen as Queen Bess. Drunk with three 
times three. The “ Army and Navy” were 
then drunk with hearty cheers. Captain 
Blliott, B. N. returned thanks, and gave 
** the Commerce of Canton.” Mr. Jardine, 
as one of the commercial community, return- 
ed thanks. Lord Napier then proposed the 
health of two gentlemen, the pleasure of 
whose company he had hoped for that even- 
ing, but, from some mistake or other, they 
had not arrived. These two gentlemen, his 
Lordship said, were ornaments to one of the 
professions we had just toasted, and were 
now in this country merely to afford us pro- 
tection. lie gave Captain Blackwood and 
Captain Chads of the Royal Navy. 

Their healths w^re drunk with cheers, and 
Captain Elliott having returned thanks for 
the honor done to his brother officers, begged 
all the gentlemen present to fill bumpers, as 
he was going to give a toast which lie knew 
they would drink with loud applause. Ug 
gave the health of H. M.*s Cliief Superin- 
tendent, Lord Napier. 

There certainly never was cheering more 
tremendous. I'he hall rang with one univer- 
sal shout, which w'as heard over the w'hole 
range of the fi»reign factories. After the 
cheering had subsi<led his Lordship rose and 
said, were he gifted with tiie eloquence of a 
Cicero, he might even then feel at a loss to 
make a meet return for the courtesy with 
which his health had been drunk. Ue feared 
the applause was above his merits ; all he 
could b<;ast of — and on that point he would 
yield to no man — was a sincere desire to dis- 
charge -his duty. He deeply lamented that 
in acting up to the instructions contained in 
H. M.*s commission, he had been involved in 
a misunderstanding with th^ Viceroy, which 
had, for the present, caused a stoppage of 
the trade. He trusted, however, this would 
be for no length of time ; and he was of 
opinion that a show of firmil^ss in the present; 
instance would have a good effect; that the 
principles of free trade would be spread 
among the Chinese,, and that ere long British 
atiems would visit every port of China. To 
effect this was the worthy object of his high- 
est ambition. It was an honest pride — and 
he ashamed to avow it — that he 

in having his name handed down 
lllp iltmity as the man who had thrown open 
HM^e field of the Chinese empire to 
PMp spirit and industry. His Lordship 


then adverted in a very feeling manner to 
the East India Company. It did not become 
us to cherish feelings of enmity against the 
mighty dead. The East India Company was 
now defunct in China. There might be 
some present who liad felt galled by its 
monopoly, w'ben it existed ; but now that its 
power in China was extinct, hostility should 
be buried in oblivion. The influence of the 
East India Company in China had been over- 
thrown by the genius of free trade; and, 
perhaps, in a few short years that body might 
no longer have a being. We ought, there- 
fore, ^^nly to remember .the great men it had 
given to the country, the lustre which has 
been added to the British name by its deeds 
of glory, and the solid advantages which our 
native country is actual iy deriving from it 
while it still sways the rod of empire. He 
would give 'J'he Honorable East India 
Company, and success to its measures when 
they are not opposed to the good of the peo- 
ple,” which toast was drunk willi loud 
applause. 

Mr. Young, who was a member of the 
late factory, returned thanks ; and made 
use of a inelapbur of the branch and parent 
«tem. We regret that wo were too far 
removed to hear the whole of Mr. Young’s 
speech, wlio evidently spoke with impas- 
sioned eloquence. 

Lord Napier then gave Captain Neisli 
and the country trade : loud cheers. 

Captain Neish, in returning thanks, de- 
clared himself very much taken aback by 
the honor that bad been done him so unex- 
pectedly. As ft return be begged to propose 
the health of Lady Napier and her amiable 
family. The toast, wliicli was given with 
much good taste and gallantry by the veteran 
captain, was drunk with rapturous applause. 

Lord Napier, in returning his sincere 
thanks, vowed to make Captain Neish liitn- 
self, as the youngest married man, bearer of 
the news to lier ladyship of the honor that 
had been done her. 

The Parsees having now joined the party, 
bis Lordship rose, and proposed the health of 
our Parsec friends. They were, his Lordship 
observed, a most industrious, enterprising 
and valuable class of British subjects, Their 
peculiar situation made them especially an 
object for exercising the generosity of the 
English people. The remnant of a once 
mighty nation, they had been driven from 
their homes by the iron hands of the Turk 
and the Arab. They had sought protection 
under the shadow of our banners, and lived 
in the hope of yet returning to their native 
landj when Mahommedati superstition should 
have passed away. 
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This toast ivas drunk with loud cheers, 
when Dinear Derabjee, in simple and affect- 
ing terms, returned thiinks on the part of 
his countrymen, and proposed the health of 
Lord Napier, which was drunk with three 
times thyee. At the particular desire of the 
Parsecs, the health of Lord Clare, governor 
of Bojnbay, was proposed and drunk with j 
the usual honors. ! 

The health of Lord William Bentinck. 
Governor General of India, was drunk with 
the usual honors. Captain Baker proposed 
the health of Captain Charles Napier, late 
of the British Navy, and now admiral of her 
most faithful majesty Donna Maria. 'Lord 
Napier returned thanks for the honor done 
the gallant admiral, whom he was proud to 
call his cousin. 

In the course of the evening several songs 
were sung by Mr. Compton, junior. Captain 
Melville, Captain Crawford, Mr. Whiteman, 
Mr. Keating, Mr. Cragg, &c. 

The party broke up about 12 o’clock, but 
several joined the Parsees in the verandah, 
where their festivities were prolonged to a 
late hour. 

The dinner passed off extremely well. 
Lord Napier did every thing an able chair-, 
man could do to make his guests feel at home. 
We never witnessed a greater display of gene- 
ral good feeling. We must apologize for 
giving a mere outline of what Lord Napier 
said; we did not take any notes, and have 
been obliged to trust entirely to memory. 

The public dinner in Canton of the 20tli 
of August, 1834, in honor of H . M .’s birthday, 
will long be remembered by all who had 
the happiness to partake tliere«ff with feelings 
of the most sincere pleasure. 

INTERESTING TO THE CHINESE 
MERCHANTS. 

, (From the Canton Register, September 2.) 

The following is the official translation of 
the notice hung up at the public entrance of 
the British Consulate on Saturday last, and 
generally distributed throughout Canton : — 

State of relatione between China and Great 

Britain at present, A true and official 

document. 

On the 16th January, 1831, the Viceroy 
Le, in consequence of advice from the 
Hong Merchants, issued an edict requiring 
the chief of the factory to write homo, 
stating that in case of dissolution of the 
Hast India Company, it was incumbent on 
the British Government to appoint a chief to 
cpihe to Canton for the general management 
of cogimercial, dealings, and to prevent 
affairs froiti going to confusion; whereupon, 
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at the dissolution of the Compgpyt tha king 
of Great Britain, in accordailce the 
wishes of the Viceroy, appointedf Loifa Na*- 
pier, a member of his own household^, 
hereditary nobleman, and captain in tits 
Royal Navy, to come to Canton for the 
above most laudable purpose; and report 
himself by letter to the Viceroy. Accordingly 
Lord Napier arrived at Canton on the 23th 
July, and next day forwarded his letter to 
the city gates, which was offered to the 
mandarins for the purpose of being delivered, 
and refused by the whole of them. It is 
false to say that the British officer who car- 
ried the letter desired to force his way within 
the precincts of the palace. The Hong 
Merchants, it is true, desired to take it, hut 
it was quite derogatory to the dignity of the 
representative of the king to communicate 
through the merchants. The Viceroy now 
complains that lie knows not for what reason 
Lord Napier has come, at the same time 
forgetting the edict of his predecessor, which 
brought him here, as well as his own obstinacy 
ill refusing to receive the letter of a man of 
equal rank with himself. His excellency 
then publishes edicts requiring Lord Napier 
to retire to Macao; and on the 18th August 
publishes another edict, in which ho states 
that the Ifong Merchants have requested 
the trade to be stopped, but in cummissera- 
tioii says he “ 1 again give temporary 
indulgence and delay;” kiiow’ing at the 
same time that the trade had been actually 
stopped by the Hong Merchants two days 
before. The Vi^’eroy then sends the Kwang- 
cliow-hee, and the Cliaou-choo-foo, to re- 
quire of Lord Napier the object of his visit, 
the nature of his duties, and the time of his 
return to Macao. Lord Napier replies to 
the first by a reference to the edict of Janu- 
ary 1831 ; to the second by a reference to 
his letter to the Viceroy, which contains all 
the intelligence, and which they refuse (o 
open or convey ; and to the third, that bis 
return to Macao depends entirely on his pri- 
vate convenience. The ignorance and obsti- 
nacy of the Viceroy lias thus allowed the 
Hong Merchants to put a stop to the trade, 
when he himself only threatens to do so. 
He sends his rnividarins, and they return as 
empty as they went when the official docu- 
ment was offered for their conveyance ; and 
the consequence is, that thousands of indus- 
trious Chinese who live by the European^ 
trade, must suffer ruin and discomfort through 
the perversity of their government. Tha 
merchants of Great Britain wish to traded 
with all China on principles of mutual iieftafit, 
they will never relax in their .exertiotia till 
they gain a point of equal importance to boA 
countries, and the Viceroy .will find it as 
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easy to stop "the current of the Canton river, 
as to carry into effect tlie insane determina- 
tions of the Hong. 

(Signed) Napier, 
^Chief Superintendent. 

Canton, August 20, 1831. 

MEETING OF BRITISH MERCHANTS. 

’ {Fr&m the Canton Register^ September 2,) 

At a meeting of British Merchants held 
in the hall of His Majesty's Superintendent 
on Monday, the 25th August, 1834. 

Mr. W. S. B'»yd apologized in Mr. Fox's 
name for that gentleman's absence on account 
of ill health, and proposed that another per- 
son should be appointed to the chair to pre- 
side at the present meeting. 

It was unafiimously agreed that Mr. W. 
S. Boyd should take the chair on the present 
occasion. 


A nd that three should be a quorum ; and 
that they do report their proceedings to a 
meeting to be called for the purpose at the 
earliest possible date. 

Proposed by Mr. Dent, seconded by Mr. 
Jardine, and carried unanimously, that the 
most cordial thanks of the meeting be voted 
to Mr. Goddard for the trouble he has taken 
in drawing up the scheme for a Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Proposed by Mr. Jardine, seconded by 
Mr. Dent, that the thanks of the meeting be 
voted to Mr. Fox for his services in carrying 
on the correspondence since the last meeting, 
and t<V Mr. W. S. Boyd, for the trouble he 
has had in the oilico of Secretary and for 
tilling the chair on the present occasion. 

The meeting then dissolved. 

Wm. Sprott Boyd, Chairman. 


STOPPAGE OF THE BRITISH TRADE. 


The proceedings since the last meeting 
were then read and approved. 

Moved by Mr. Dent, seconded by Mr. 
Jardine, and unanimously agreed, that the 
consideration of the letter from the Right 
Honorable Lord Napier to Mr. Fox, of the 
20th instant, be deferred, and subsequently 
referred to the Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce when formed. 

The observations of .Mr, Goddard on the 
rules and regulations for the establishment 
of the Chamber of Commerce were then 


read. 

Moved by Mr. Dent, seconded by Mr. 
Innes, and resolved, that the rules and 
regulations be now referred to a committee 
to be appointed. 

Proposed by Mr. Innes, seconded by Mr. 
Dent, that gentlemen willing to become 
members of the Chamber of Commerce do 


now signify the same ; when the following 
gentlemen gave in their names, reserving to 
themselves full power to draw back if they 
should not be satisfied with the rules as 
formed by the committee. 


Nr. Innet, 

„ Jardine. 

„ Whiteman. 

„ Dent. 

M KeaHiig. 

M Croohe, 

„ Watson. 

„ A. Naiiieson. 

Henry. 

1 , Menilcs. 

A. Jardine. 
nurjoorjee Fiirdooitjee. 
Dadabhoy Kuslonijee. 


Framjee Miinclierjee. 

Mr. Thom. 

„ Veitnniies 

Fax, ljy Mr. Whiteman. 
„ A. Johnstone, by Mr. 
Jaitiine. 

,, l^thesoii. by Do. 
Kanablioy Framjee. 
Mnnclirrjee Jaiiseijee. 
Dotabjee Hormuzjee. 
Bapnorjee Viccajee. 
Bomanjec Maiieckjee. 


Piwosed by Mr. Jardine, seconded by 
Mr. Whiteman, and resolved ; that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen be appointed to act as a 
committee to revise or approve the rules and 
up by Mr. Goddard: 

nu Dent Mr. j. Matkeion. 

Tnrner „ W. S, Boyd. 

Pftdahiioy Rutioinjee. 



( From the Canton Register, September 9.) 

We publish the official translation of the 
edict of governor Zoo, ordering the stoppage 
of the Britisb^^ trade, to which we have 
subjoined a few notes : — 

^ Edict of the Governor of Canton* 

Loo, governor of the provinces of Canton 
and Kwang-se, <&c. &c. and Ke, Fooyiine of 
the provinces of Canton, 4&c. hereby issue a 
proclamation and clear order; that in con- 
sequence of the English nation disobeying 
the laws and statutes, the holds of its ships 
are to be closed, and a stop put to its trade. 

* Outside barbarians being admitted to 
a general marl^t, is owing to the good favor 
of the celestial empire towards men frum 
I afar, it is of no advantage to the commercial 
duties. All who are of the barbarian people 
should in every thing obey the laws and 
statutes, they must n«>t transgress or oppose 
them. England has traded at Canton during 
a course of a hundred and several tens of 
years. For all matters regulations have 
been established, having been reported to 
the emperor. The chief supracargoes and 


* Tlie flrst danse In this edict begins with ■ most extraordi- 
nary assertion. We have no desire to kindle the wralb of niir 
Chinese friends to a gieater degree than that In which It is 
now hiirnina, hut we cannot help ihiiikliig that governor Loa 
must be llt-iiifornird as to the statistics of the two provinces of 
bis Koveinment, Kwnng tungand Kwaiig-see, and ofilie nelgli- 
bouring maritime province of Fob-keen, coniiiiiilng, combined, 
a population of 44,260,389, mostly employed in. if not depen- 
dent on,' foreign commerce, and Its thousand ramidcaflons, 
when he slates that the admission of ** barbarians to a general 
iFaiket*’-8o called by him becanse it Is net a gtnerut market 
— is of no moment to the resources, aye, to the stability of 
this unwieldy empire. And the admission that the eiigllih 
have traded here ** during h course of a huiidted and eeveral 
fens of years,^' Is 8 strong cause for chilmliig the restoration 
of oid privileges and demandliig new, eooiouani with our pre- 
sent imimsing ppsitloii. As to oheying the luwa-Hf we knew 
what they were, and If they protected us from eyery vlllalDous 
ektorllon— had we a right of appeal -ilieu In reouIrlNg ns l» 
dhty'llielawa, and the Sates only, governor Lno wobld Mvo 
Ills mugh bonswd reuon more on hie side. 
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hu 


Ifieprirate niieTchants of the said nation,, 
cooauctiag a^airs here, have long paid obe-| 
diencd thereto. We, the governor and 
lieutenaiit governor, from the time of taking 
oqr offices, have soothingly treated outside 
barbarians; and with this view have in 
nothing failed to display tenderness. This 
is what you, merchants and people, have all 
known and seen. 

• In the 6th moon of the present year, an 
English barbarian, Lord Napier, who asserts 
that he is a barbarian eye (or head-man) and 
has come to Canton to inquire into and direct 
the affairs of trade, suddenly came «up to 
reside in the barbarian factories outside the 
city. Not having previously reported re- 
specting himself, and not having requested 
and obtained a red passport from the super- 
intendent of customs, this conduct was rash 
and ignorant. I, the governor, commanded 
the Hung Merchants, Woo-Tunyuen (How- 
qua) and the others, to investigate respecting 
the occasion of his coming; and 1 ordered 
that, if there were any commercial affairs in 
which changes were requisib^ and necessary 
he should inform the Hong Merchants, that 
they might make a prepared report, thereby 
affording grounds whereon to present to the 
great emperor a memorial, requesting bis 
mandate, to be obeyed and acted on. The 
said barbarian eye did not at all pay obe- 
dience to the order and inform the merchants ; 
but hastily presented a letter. Examining 
at that time the establislied rules of the 
celestial empire, and finding that ministers 
have no outward intercourse with outside 
barbarians, 1 disallowed any private inter- 
course by letter. But Lord Napier, in com- 
ing to Canton, is wholly without an official 
communication from the said nation’s king: 
whether he be a merchant or an officer can- 
not be known. Heretofore, when, in the 
affairs of foreign commerce, officers have 
had to investigate any matter, they have 
ordered the Hong Merchants to enjoin their 
commands. And when the barbarian mer 
chants have had to petition on any subject, 
they have petitioned through the medium of 
the Hong Merchants. Even though Lord 
Napier be really a barbarian eye (or head 
man), how can he have intercourse by letter 
with the commissioned officers of the celes 


• ,W|ib r<>rer<Qci te the ehanget** In ^ommf reiiil effhirt, 
aoS vrMffHce of Loid Napier In Canton. Imw lUnpInilr the 
tATtfsiTT to hobhle not of the dlleniina In whie^he 

hai eiMainneir by being, orprofeielng to he. If norant of tbej 
eoMstiialil^oti made to bli predeceiaor Loi by the Select' 
Conimltieei l^le reply to It. As to jhls donbU pa to the real, 
ilatWin ef we trust they will be to apeedllyi 

mwed If mibe a««n biisaelf wonder be ever enteruUpivd 
them; Meed, bf Mid by be wUI deny he ever did donbi tord 
bilai a tpil or Uitl be wet toob bin fern 
ffwobso. 


tial empire! It would be greatl)^ 

to the dignity of government. ' ^ , 

* 1, at that time commanded the 
chow-hee to make it khown authoritati’^ely, 
that he was not permitted to report respect- 
ing, or to present letters. Considering that 
as it was the said barbarian eyeV first 
entrance into the central flowery nation 
(China), he was ignorant of the principles 
of dignity. 1 further made a minute ex- 
amination of the old regulations est»blished 
at successive periods by sanction oj; ineaiorinls 
to the emperor, and arranging thise, I 
commanded the Hong Merchants to enjoin 
them authoritatively upon him : to make 
him plainly hear the prohibitions and the 
customs; and to inform him of the decorum 
of propriety and good sense, and of the 
impracticability of acting unreasonably : thus 
to turn the subject in every direction, open- 
ing the way, and guiding him again and 
a third time. 

f After this, How-qua and the others 
stated, that the said barbarian eye, Lord 
Napier, would not obey the orders enjoined 
by them, and wished to have official corres- 
pondence with the officers of China; that he 
did not keep the laws, and they therefore 
requested that a stop should be put to the 
said nation’s trade. If the circumstances of 
Lord Napier’s dullness and stupidity were 
referred to, it would have been right imme^ 
diately to have closed the ships holds. But 
I, the governor, considered that the said 
nation’s king has hitherto been reverently 
obedient; that Lord Napier’s want of un- 
derstanding in affairs was not in conformity 
with any purpose of the said nation’s king; 
and there were no means of ascertaining 
positively whether he had been sent by the 
said nation’s king or not. I also considered, 
that the said nation’s barbarian merchants are 
many, and it is just now the time when they 
are bringing on cargo in great quantities, 
having crossed over the sea several myriads 
of miles, and braved dangers, all in the hope 
of trafficking and getting gain ; and that 
while the woollens, clocks, and watches 
brdfUght from the said nation are in this inner 
land extremely^ unimportant, the tea, the 
rhubarb, &c. of this inner land gre absolutely 
necessary for the support of life, throughout 


• HIv rmlierljr ichoolititr of Lord NapUr la admlrabl*. mul wi^ 
be highly lauded, no doubt, by the Court of DIrectori and tbe 
QuarUrlg Htview* 

f HiaBillannlc Mdleity, King William fV. w*ll doe 
be. Iiiisilg gfMMIdd M Ihla approval of bit aealoui fej 
bla lUMralii Lord. Taou kwana. emperor 
conaideratc and uoboiinded compeaalon of ipe 
alio be oquaUy gppreclaied by the BrlM^ ^ '7? 
are iorry to lay that tSe governor W 
the Uilng ibat ti sot, which comoidn ehmSMlthce cannot 
excite any aurprlae* even In Mae wbp kB|pw leagt «f Cbim 
asdltiiiiyefaiHeiil bSlccra. < >v' 
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the w^te of tho sa^ 'Wbanan nation 
t^okiij^ up, Iberofo^^^fid embodying the 
desire of that his 

gn|ce should he dispWsd ^ four qoar- 
l^s, luid that aUf wltMn^and vrithout, should 
be alike regarded witfi the same benevolence, 
I could not bear, on account of the fault of 
cHie man* Lord .Napier, precipitately to reject 
tfaem utterly* 1 replied to tlie Hong A1«^r- 
chaqts, commanding them to give indulgence 
and temporary delay. And 1 again com- 
mapded the said merchants further to eluci- 
date the Orders; that if he would repent 
^arouse, and be reverently obedient, the trade 
should continue as formerly ; but that if he 
still adhered to stupidity, then, as requested, 
the buying find selling should be immediately 
stoppedi 

* Again, thinking as the Hong Merchants 
hate heretofore long directed the commerce 
of the barbarians, why Lord Napier should 
alone be unwilling to petition through the 
medium of merchants; 1 apprehended that 
the subject of bis petition might have in- 
.c^ded something expedient to be mentioned, 
vifhich was therefore kept secret within the 
merchants breasts; or that the said mer- 
chmits in enjoining the orders might have 
]^en wanting in plainness and perspicuity. 
The affair concerned those out of the bounds 
of civilization, whose minds, without per 
feet clearness and entire sincerity, could not 
be broken down and brought into subjection 
t accordingly sent the Kwang-chow-foo and 
Hee, with a deputed officer, to proceed to 
the barbarian factories, to investigate and 
.give verbal orders, thus to adroit of a per- 
” sonal petition and statement being made, 
and so prevent there being any thought 
cherished but not spoken out. Owing to the 
said Foo and his colleagues not having taken 
with them linguists, they were unable to say 
,They were ordered to take linguists 
and ^aln proceed to give commands ; but 
now said barbarian eye has become sus- 
picious and apprehensive, and will not re- 
ceive the linguists as communicators of what 
is said. , T,he languages of the flowery people 
and tlie liiarbariaos are not the same,^nd 
without linguists by wbatL^neans can^ny 
thing be communicated? This is still more 
amoved from what is reasonable. 

Having examined we find that in the 
ilflp^i^rse of mercliiaots, a mutual willing- 
k iat’^irownidr *' ii tun uiwe ivinoMi fiesi' wbiu is 


ness is tiehbsitiiry on sides. There Cin 
be no WernilfWgoonthil elercised 1^ officers. 
How ban the Officers of the celestial empire 
hold official bottespOndence with barbartmne I 
Tn the important territory of the provincial 
metropolis, how can an outside barbarian 
official eye be suffered to dwell, transacting 
business, and extravagantly lauding and 
magnifying himself. To the mercantile 
guests it is attended with many real objec- 
tions. — With regard to territory it would 
also have its consequences. All these are 
things which cannot be allowed to be brought 
into operation. 

• Moreover. Lord Napier, without hav- 
ing made petitions for the purpose of asking 
that a clear memorial should be drawn out 
to request information of the imperial will, 
did suddenly rush up and thrust forth his 
own opinion. From time to time orders 
were enjoined on him. Of myself, I, the 
governor, may say, that I have lowered my- 
self to regard the barbarian disposition ; but 
the said barbarian eye has listened to what 
has been told him as if he were entangled in 
a net. He is indeed stupid, blinded, and 
ignorant. It is impossible to make him 
|%omprehend reason. If such a misled ex- 
travagant man be at Canton in control of the 
trade, the mercantile people also will here- 
after be unable to enjoy mutual quiet. It 
is evidently becoming that the ship’s holds 
should, according to law, be closed. 

With the exception of all goods, the sale 
or purchase of whicli was settled previously 
to the stoppage, and which in consequence 
are still allowed to be transferred, it is now 
justly decided by vs, the governor and lieu- 
tenant governor, that from the 12th day of 
the present moon (August 16th,) all buying 
and selling on the part of the English nation 
is wholly put a stop to. 

Besides giving orders to all the Hong 
Merchants to pay obedience hereto, and to 
withdraw from the barbarian factories all 
compradores, linguists and hired servants; 
besides, also, sending an official communi- 
cation to the Hoppo, making inquiry for and 
seizure of Chinese traitors, to be tried and 
punished ; and making a proclamation 


m 


HfUsOlt f<>venidr *' If tUll wore ivinoMi fiM wIift Is 


rliina trid«, pabllibed in London. IssO, It wnt obifrved il»at, 
** tbe foferninant luuat allow the iotrodocUon of ttaa wtre- 
fconiiiit ayatam, If Cbe nonoslfr of lb« Marelianta la 
daatroyrd ; and IhU concaaalon, bowavar datirabla, la Iiar4l]r 
10 be hoped for, aa It wonld ba ibontlit to ba ylaldVit iba drat 
cnvwork to forelftt iatraalon, for it,nroild«|oiict Implr a rlpbt 
of resideoea, add a ettlm to proiaciloii.’' Tba fotdrnor 
foreaeaa'what moat eaantoallr occur, and with iralittc addrata 
.. ..... ..... .endeavoort to prevent the taking root of->«htt tnnat appear to 

The governor iricbea all iba reppria made lo Jbim^-oo atraagt aa paonalr*, 

•« On* rAMl «aioiir.** if pafaiva obtNflcttca and I a goveraor here diaWa a moat weak tad mlafrable coa- 
- to bit aapfriora and ft mty be evident to bim Ibkt Viord Na^ar^iittbald 


* Sne rote colour; 
le wbtt be obaervea 
I blatttf^rlon. 

^dbaerv^n of tbe fovarpori 
H aaouldt dleo have ite tansequenteti 
1,4110 poit linportani in the edict. In a panpblei ca the 


: Jdapaitfreitiliopfor|nelaloVy.bafbevWlKWtaut^j^^ 


of the edict la uadoicrvlag of up fpodgl sotico. 
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l^in|^<dr,awn from tb® several successive or- 
before^ ‘ issued s this proclaoiatioti and 
cluav .orilor Js now also issued* tor this 
purpose,, prooUmution is hereby made to all 
you soldiers and people, mercantile men anil 
others, and to ail the barbarian merchants 
of every nation, requiriuj; your , full ac- ‘ 
quaintaiice herewith. 

From the period of this proclamation, 
mercantile people of this inner land are not 
permitted to buy of, or sell, to the English 
nation any goods or things whatever, large 
or small ; and all manner of ^workmen, 
boatmen, &c. are also not allowcfd to /eceive 
hire or employ of the said barbarians. Should 
there be any having clandestine dealings 
or receiving hire, let the local officers imme- 
diately examine and seize them, to be 
punished according to the law against hold- 
ing claodestiiie intercourse with foreign 
nations. In this the said barbarian eye. 
Lord Napier, has cut himself off from the 
celestial empire. It is not at all what we 
the governor and lieutenant governor have 
liked to do. 

The barbarian merchants of all other 
nations are still permitted to trade as usual. 
They need have no suspicion or anxiety. 

Let all with trembling awe obey ; oppose 
not. A special proclamation. 

Taoukwang, 14th year, 9th moon, 29th 
day. (September 2, 1834.) 

Letter from Lord Napier t<^the Secretary of 
the British Merchants. 

Office of British Superintendents, Sept. 5, 1834. 

Sir, — Translation of an edict, dated the 
2d instant, and issued by the Viceroy and 
Foo-yuen, has been laid before the Super- 
intendents, by which it appears that all 
commercial dealings up to the 18th ultimo 
are to be confirmed, all goods paid for up 
to tliat date are to be shipped, after which 
the trade is altogether stopped.” 


meautinie^ bourever, in full 

edict pf bis excellency of 

deal of busine^ has been done^ id' 

of buying and selliog betweeii' tim 

and Chinese merchants, which obltUtYohi 

do not appear to be acknowledged by Iby 

edict of the 2iid instant. 

This forms a ground of grave complaint 
and remonstrance to the Viceroy off ihe, 
part of the British. « 

The permission to embark goods, paid for 
up to the 16ih, is vitiated in a great measure 
by the prohibition to land cargoes from those 
ships daily expected for the very purpose of 
embarking the cargoes so contracted for. 

This anomaly presents a second ground of 
remonstrance. 

These two points shall bo made subjepip 
of discussion with the authorities, and any 
remarks on the part of the merchants will be 
attended to accordingly. 

The edict goes on further to state, that all 
workmen, b:)atmen, or others are no longer 
allowed to receive hire, consequently all 
such persons, including servants and watch- 
men, have deserted the service of the Super- 
intendents. 

To remedy this inconvenience, find to 
afford a sufficient protection to the treasury 
of the E. ] . Company, it has been requested 
that a guard of marines may be landed 
within the premises, and that His Majesty’s 
ships Imogene and Andromache may pass 
the Bogue, and take up a convenient posi- 
tion at Whampoa for the more efficient 
I protection of British subjects and their pro- 
perty. I have to request you will make the 
same known to the merchants and believe 
me, your very obedient servant, 

(Signed) NAt»lBIt. 
To Wm. Sprott Boyd, Esq. 


Second Letter from Lord Napier to the &- 


Referring back to the 16th August, it 
appears that an order was issued by the 
Hong Merchants to suspend the trade. On 
the 1 8th an edict from the Viceroy appeared 
threatening to cut off the trade for ever — 
mi df commiseration granting indulgence 
and delay.” 

In spt^ of this indulgence, no chops f|r 
embarktiig or landing cargoes were tastteC 
cohtm^biiifly^^i complete stop to fdreim 
trade hns^ ensued since the 16tb» In im 


^ cretary oj^the British MercH^nis* 

Office of British Superintendents, Sept* 6^' 1834. 

Sir^^Copy of a chop has been laM before 
me this evening by Mr. Morrison, by which 
it appears, •• that the goTernor hw ordered 
all the forts and guard houses onlytp.f^nr 
British vessels to go out, hut nCu^|pjg|j» 

Now it appears to 

liffienlty Which fee- 



m 
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8»]fl arrtviii|f k&m Ettf^amd^ l»efore they can 
deliver their €»ir§6ea, t|iat 4^ may be ehso 
lutely neiteeBfary for the same boats or ves 
seb to pass bptwdeil Lintin and Canton 
f^iberal Hikes before the trade even up to the 
10tb can be embarked. 

^ Under these cijrotimstances, I am desirous 
of letting the Viceroy know, as soon as 
possible, that any such insult as firing on 
the British flag, before the trade is all em- 
barked, will be duly resented. If any of 
the merchants have any remarks to offer 
either on this head or those mentioned to 
you in my letter of yesterday, 1 shall be 
obliged by their doing as soon as possible. 

1 am, &c. 

(Signed) Napier. 

To W. S. Boyd, Esq., Sec. to the Merchants. 


From the Hong MerchcmXk to the British 
Merchants, 

A respectful communication. We have 
just now received an order from the governor, 
which states that he has ordered all the forts 
and guard-houses, that English boats and 
ships are only allowed to go out of port; 
they are not allowed to enter. As is right 
we inform you, praying that you will examine 
and act accordingly ; and also that you will 
inform all the gentlemen of the ships .that 
they may all obey. With this we trouble 
you. For this we write. 

(Eleven names subscribed.) 

8th moon, 4th day. (September 6, 1834.) 


The following is the reply of the Hoppo 
to a petition for a renewal of the British 
trade drawn up by Messrs. Whiteman and 
Co,0 and signed by them, by Messrs. Thomas 
Dent and Co., £• W. Brightman, and 
several Parsees, and presented in the course 
of the past wedt. 

jtTMwer of Hoppo Chung to Me address of 
Messrs, Whiteman and Co*, Dent and Co„ 
and other British merchants, dated Sep* 
7, 1834. 

by imperial appeiiitment, super- 
intendenl of customs at thjS port of Canton, 
&c. &c. 



lea an order tu the Hong Mer- 
kiring their full aeqaaintance 


< The English batbarias merchants, Whiles 
mah and otbem, have presented a liarbarian 
petition in Chinese writing, as follows 

[Here follows the address of the 2d instant.] 

This cominjg before me the Hoppo, and 
being authenticated, 1 at the time issued the 
following public reply. 

During the trade of the English nation at 
Canton, the said barbarian merchants have 
hitherto respectfully regarded the sacred vir- 
tue which has cherished them tenderly, and 
have implicitly obeyed the laws and statutes 
of the &lestial empire for a continued period 
of upwards of a hundred and several tens of 
years; they have thus enjoyed mutual tran- 
quillity, pleasure, and profit. Now, Lord 
Napier, calling himself the said nation’s 
barbarian eye, has, without having pre- 
viously reported respecting himself and re- 
quested a permit, suddenly came to the 
barbarian factories. This is extremely rash 
and ignorant. Several times he has been 
with assiduous earnestness and clearness 
commanded, if there be any affairs of trade 
which it is requisite and necessary to alter, 
hf must immediately inform the Hong Mer- 
chants, that they may report fully, thereby 
affording grounds whereon to send a memo- 
rial to the emperor, in order that his man- 
date may be obtained and obeyed. 

Further, considering that as it was the 
first time the said baibarian eye had come to 
the central flowery nation, he was ignorant 
of the principles of dignity, the governor 
again deputed higj;i civil and military, officers 
to go to the barbarian factories, to explain 
fully the regulations established at successive 
periods by memorial to the emperor : thus 
opening the way and guiding him again and 
a third time. 

Afterwards, the Hong Merchants, on 
account of the barbarian eye, Lord Napier, 
not obeying the orders enjoined, requested 
that a stop should be put to the said nation’s 
trade. It would have been proper to have 
closed the ship’s holds immediately. But it 
was considered that the said nation’s king 
has hitherto been reverently obedient, and 
that the said barbarian merchants have come 
from far, passing over many seas, and sailing 
for several times ten thousand miles, in de* 
fiance of dangers, to come here, so that dt f 
would be Inexpedient, because of one man. 
Lord Napier’s, perverse disobedience, to qv^ 
whelm all the said 'merclmta with ^griaf. 
The government dowered itsMf /to the Aafft/; 
barlaii/dlspositioBs, Most perfect, and Weil m 
drrangtd wie Un eoninoU f Kot m 
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t>li«iitifttev' imytelding^, Dfilful, Irre* 
gttitifflp honorific and mag^oifying bimself ; 
both uiH ol objections with respect to the 
mercaotile guests, so as to be impracticable^ 
and aldo, it may be apprehended, productive 
of consequences to the commercial affairs of 
the said barbarian merchants. At that time 
the governor and Fooyueo, with me the 
Hoppo, consulted, and resolved from the 
12th day of the 7th moon to issne a prohi- 
bition stopping the trade, as is on record. 

Now the said barbarian merchants have 
made a petition requesting and earnestly 
soliciting the favor of continuing the'Hrade 
as iisuhI. It was because Lord Napier did 
not obey the laws and statutes of the celes- 
tial empire, but presumed to squat himself 
down in the barbarian factories ; therefore 
a stop was put to the said nation’s trade. 
It is commanded that the orders be im- 
mediately enjoined on Lord Napier, that on 
the same day he request a passport and 
retire to dwell in the barbarian factory at 
Macao, If he wish to come to Canton, to 
manage the trade of the barbarian merchants, 
let him, according to old regulations, make 
a petition through the Hong Merchants to 
the governor and Fooyueii, and to me, the** 
Hoppo, that we may have ground whereon 
to forward a conjoint memorial, requesting 
the mandate of the great emperor, to be 
obeyed and acted on, report being at the 
same time made that it has been obeyed.. 

Our imperial sovereign’s glory is dis- 
played to the four quarters. There is no 
place sa distant that it is not yjached. There 
is none who does not stand under the copious 
showers of his gracious favors. It is neces- 
sary to seek to obtain his permission and suf- 
ferance. Let the said barbarian eye imme- 
diately leave the provincial city and retire to 
reside at Macao, in every thing obeying the 
enactments, statutes, and old regulations of 
the celestial empire, and acting according 
thereto. Then I, the Hoppo, will con- 
descend to grant what is requested : — I will 
immediately communicate and consult with 
the governor and Fooyuen, to issue orders 
re-opening the ship’s holds, and continuing 
the trade as usual. 

I, the Hoppo, have exercised my office 
five years, and am deeply convinced that 
the said barbarian merchants, having ap- 
proached the civilization of the celesml 
empire, do implicitly obey the wisely- 
enaofeed lawfk Now I, the Hoppo, hare 
recetvdd comniaiids to return to court to fill-, 
an official . sitaalioB. I certainly oanaol, 
bear, that* for tM actioiia of one man, Lord. 


Napier, the trade of all the poll; the* aaid 
nation should be precipitately. ipbioflEi ^ 

Besides now writing a cqmmunic^ton 
the governor and Fooyeun, I issue thisp^^r* 
When the order reaches the said merchan^. 
let them immediately enjoin the order on 
the said nation’s barbarian merchants, that 
they may know It, A special order. 

Taoukwang, 14th year, 8th moon, 6th 
day. (September 7, 1834.) 


ACTION OP THE BOGUS FORTS. 


(From the Canton Register^ October 1.) 

At half past 12, on the 7th September, H. 
M .’s ships Imogene and ndromache^ under the 
command of Captain Blackwood, got under 
weigh to proceed through the Bogus. A stir 
was immediately perceived among the war 
junks ill Anson’s Bay, and the Chun pee and 
Taykoktay forts. All of them at first com- 
menced firing blank cartridge, and the twa 
forts followed it up immediately with shot, 
which from the distance fell far short and 
astern of H. M.’s ships. The junks, about 
a dozen in number, got as far as they could 
into the shoaly recesses of Anson’s Bay, 
As H. M.’s ships neared and got within 
range of the Bogue forts, the wind suddenly 
shifted to the north, the Imogene standing 
towards Wangtong fort on one tack, ana 
the Andromache towards Anunghoy on the 
other. Tbq Imogene waited until Wangtong 
had fired several shots, when the last one 
having nearly reached her, was answered by 
two; another was answered by two more in 
quick succession ; the Andromache in the 
meanwhile returning the fire of the Anung- 
hoy battery with several well aimed shot, 
some of which plunged into the parapet with 
prodigious effect, and raised clouds of dust, 
while others passed clean through the embra- 
sures. The British fire while it lasted si- 
lenced the forts, but as it soon appeared that 
any pause ou the part of the ships produced 
a lUliewal from the batteries, it became 
necessary to discontinue the order to cease 
firing on the maindeck. The action wns 
most brisk on getting into the middle of the 
channel, but the Chinese fired like men in 
a panic, aiming very wild, or rather letting 
dy as the ships arrived nearly at the line 
fire for each gun as it was laid. The^ 
could not have been much re-loading or IreiW 
big of the guns, after the first diablMge. 
Thsuoiily tolerable ffring UMI8 oe 
Wangtong fort, on the island, from which » 
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Ab Jm$g0fiM sMf on€,,of 

comtiig Arougtf Jiia side of tbe qiiar* 
iif4eek»4BiHMkM and slightly bruiz- 

ihf^A^iiMHi iifrhdh tfie splinters, and grazing 
dfaaJoia-pttrt of the aiaUiiiiast, a greiit many 
oeoro. passed betir^n the hammocks and the 
owning and the .iiilerest which one» new to 
this spectesef alimentation, look in such a 
spleojKd eiit, on k fine day (which it was) 
now and limn received a rude interruption by 
the whistling of a shot close to the bead. 
The whole of the slow working passage 
occupied nearly an hour and three quarters, 
dli^ln^ which the frequent tacks so often 
Mposed H. M.*s ships to be raked by the 
batteries, that the little or,, no damage ezpe* 
riOoeed from the enemy sufficiently demon- 
Itrates their want of steadiness and skill. 
They ought to have sunk both ships. The 
round stern arihaments proved extremely 
useful. The perfect indifference with which 
tbe Louim cutter was mameuvred through 
the passage by Captain Elliot sitting upon 
deck under an umbrella, must have provoked 
the spleen of the Chinem, fqit several of 
their shot struck her, one of ^them cutting 
Aeaidy a third through the mast, an# another 
liifuring the gunwale of the jolly boat. The 
lascars behaved extremely well on this 
cfccaslon, the cutter being, on some tacks, 
nearly as much exposed to the fire of her 
friends as of the forts. Soon after having 
effected the passage and hammered the bat- 
teries to their perfect satisfaction, tbe wind 
obliged H. M.^s ships to anchor below Tiger 
isteiid; 

.Perpetual calms or baffling airsjcept them 
||t/^nchor here until the afternoon of the 
when they weighed to pass Tiger island. 
Ip '^he interim the Chinese were observed 
fjiffj busy in adding to their means of 
^ihOyances a, number of boatni bringing 
p^^tiopal efipplies of arms and men, agd ^ 
pe^g of, eomp hundred match-lock ineii 
twk piece op, the rampart. As the ships 

f ;ot .puder breeze, the 

arbcmi^jruns, were duly trained and pre- 
pared. The battery reserved its fire longer 
than was expected, but the moment the 
$xet shot bad passed tbe ship’s bows, a idbst 
t^mendotts and well canaonade 

opened from them. 11m steered 

under the .fort, not more than 200 
from it, the parapet over-IoOking 
gave a bud dieer^ just as 
tbey^ ffout cf the battery; and Ah 
eSec^^llik4^^ enemy^s 

fire.^%wih^nMMi dhnl uC«eude dast reached 
a staled wkick.. was an- 
'gtrape^' and/eaiiiiter^'^^^iMid^'the, 
the marines and top men. ' Oon 


of lheiaolMA l^iUed captain of the /mo* 
geneV fim^toastle* end three,. .more were 
wounded^ , but pot eaverely^ The ^ A ndiWr 
aaocie bad o 4Peaman lulled on tbe maindeok 
and three wounded. So many tliirty^two 
pounders entered tbe 6robrasures,or shattered 
the stone parapet^ that the Chinese loss 
must have been considerable. A joshouse 
within the fort was a bea|f of ruins. This 
battery got very severely punished,; more 
business having been done in a shorter time 
than on the former occasion. The ships 
then anchored below second bar from want 
of wind. 


FORCING OF THE ROGUE. 


(Pram the Cawnpove Examiner, December 27.) 


Extract from a Letter dated Hie M*e ship 
Imogenp, at anchor in Urmsion^s Harbour, 
moi^th of the Canton River, September 2R, 
189(4. 

^ We left Singapore on the 3d August, and 
on the 11th anchored at the island of Lung- 
nedt. the mouth of the Canton River. Here 
we fell in with H. M /ssbip Andromaefte, tbe 
ship which brought out Lora Napier. The two 
ships proceeded upto Chuentree, an anchorage 
84 miles below Canton. Doubtless before 
this reaches you, you will have heard of 
Lord Napier’s arrival at Canton, of his being 
refused to be received the Viceroy, of the 
stoppage of the Chinese trade, and though 
last not least, of the forcing of the passage of 
the Bocca Tigris by H. M.’s shi^ Imogme 
and Andromache. 

If 1 were to give you a full account of the 
whole bu^ess, and endeavour to do justice 
to the suQf^ct, I should fill many sheets; 
even with considerable curtailments, I filled 
four letters crossed at all points to John 
Bull. 

Considering tbe uncertainty of the post 
conveyance to tbe district India stations, 1 
am induced on the present occasion to con- 
tract my operation within still narrower 
limits, but as 1 flatter myself that the pro- 
ceedings in which I have ^d a sharp Jmui^t 
bedoterestiog to you, 1 shall enter fully*' iit^ 
tiieir details. . * . 

Perbapi you ‘Iw, kw^' 

gOTCiruitMiit at Omtofi^i'hMMiiig' sfeni^nwi, 
wiboli they •lyhHl’iii t^ir«dieto«»ifiariMMav, 

ia<tlii grM«|»t>4Ki«4iraiii^' to 
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wry official ttomspoodeiiM #Hh the Brf. 

tu^u^C^iM througli the medium of the 
Horn M^rciiants. Lord Napier on hie arriral 
■t Canton Kut to the Vitseror a letter 
MUoOiieiiiK bn coming, and bis otoects in 
doing M, but as be refused to allow fan let- 
ter to be openeil by tiie Hong Merahaoto, it 
WM not received^ tbe Chinese gorernment 
taking umbrap, or pretending to be o^nded 
at Wd Napier^ coming to Canton wUh<nit 
having previously obtained permission. .The 
emperor published several edicts, orderiaghim 
to set offinstatitlyund return to MacaS*. The 
style of these edicts is extremely absurd 
Lord Napier’s precipitately coming to Canton 
n declared to be a great infrtbgement of the 
established laws, and altogether contrary to 
the high principles of dignity, but in consi- 
deration of the barbarian eye (that is, chief 
or . head man) being a new comer he is 
abmived from strict investigation. 1 cannot 
torbear quoting at length the‘ following high 
flown passage, as it conveys an idea of the 
opinion of the Cbuiei||b.^f the relative poli- 
Ucal condition of theif own country and 
England,** to suinup, the nation has itf laws 

England hat Us 
iawt(l) How much more then the celestiai 
empire I How flpfflwg'*bright are its great 
Jaws and ordinances, more terrible than the 


- — -T— i.u7iiiuiv uiaii me 

awful thunderboll ; under the whole heaven 
none dares disobey t^en^’undfr iu shelter 
are the four seas ; subjtit to, its soothing 
®”® the ten thousanoniingdoms.” As 
Lord Napier pqjd no attention’ to theae 
orders of goveromeht, (he Viceroy put a 

stop to the British tgidf* and this measure 
producing no effwt oa the* 3rd or 4th of 
September, the Chinese posted up insiiltina 
placards agaiust^he w^lis of the factory, 
and took away all their servants, and soon 
after stopped Lord Napier’s supplies. Ill 
consequence of these proceedings. Lord Na 
pier requested Captain^Blackwoqd to move 
the ships up the rivet to Whimpoa, the 
highest nnebarage 1ip*l|ie river, about 8 
miles below Canton, where the ships gene- 
rally receive theh cargoes. The narrow 
I?*"* ® Canton river terminates at the 
Bocca Tigris about % miles above the an- 
chorage, at ChueUtree. The Bocca Tigris 
sometimes also called the Bogue, is derended 
by SIX torto, three placed immediately in the 
entrance wd about 2 or 3 miles below one 
on side and one about 2 miiea above oh 
the west aide of the river, Th» 
fort on the east side of the river is Chinefphsy 
1^, andhopposito to it on the other sherw is 
Tyeock fert, ?1ie distance eeroas from out 
to.>the other. is idH)ut:2i or 8 miles. Ssohi 
of tbess fovtsiMNuitoehoirt 10 guns. Ahoutf 


three' mHes sbovs' C^nentWn mhik;; on '4bu 
eastsidh of the river, hre thb old'‘«md> new 
forts of Asengboy, the former mdupking 10 
guns and the latter 40 or 44 gees. Amttb 
hbove Anengboy new fort on the oppoeilfa 
side of the viver is Wanghton firH fo^.o 
very eztenaive fortification, having a tier of 
gnna aa Well as a fortified tower on the 
opper part of tbe island', the lower tier has 
48 guns and the upper 68 ; we were too fiw 
distant to ascertain ryhetherany guns were 
mounted on the tower behind. 


About two miles above Wangton, first on 
the west side of the river is a fort on Tiger 
iuand, nmunting, we imagine, about 80 gniu ; 
the position of this fort is admirably chosen, 
as the channel of the river obsiructed in many 
places by shoals passing in this part «low 
! to the walls of the forts. The width of the 
river abreast of Wangton forte does not 
exceed two thisda of a mile, so that if the 
fort were properly manned the passaea 
would be quUe impossible. This digression 
on the posi^pn dv tbe forte is necessary to 
enable you 'to undemtand the ensuing narra- 
tion. To return to the ships. Captein 
Blackwood received Lord Napier’s tetter 
4P the 1st September, and immediately a 
party of 1 3 marines, commanded by a lieute* 
nantand two mates, supplied by the two 
^ips, sailed in a small schooner up to Canton, 
^ey parsed the forts unobserved and rescind 
Whampoa before day light tbe next morn- 
|eg, whence tiny were forwarded to Canton 
in the boats of^ the merchant’s ships. As 
soon as the arrival of the marines at the 
factory whs known to the Chinese, they pot 
a stop to all communications up to tiie river. 
In the mean while the ships at Churrpee 
mmie every preparation for battle and were 
joined on the night of the 6th by the cutter 
belonging to tbe fSetory, having Mr. Davies, 
tjfae second superintendent on board. I should 
also observe, that on the night of the 6thi 
Sir 6. RobifHon, the third superintendent; 
arrived from Canton with furthet despatohesj 
from Lord Napier, so that bis Lordhbip st 
this juncture was without the • assiateuee' 
ei^er of bis colleagues in office. Oli 
Sunday the Ttb^we weighed in company wHh 
the Andromache apd Love cutter and stood 
aci^ tbe entrance of thp Bi^ue, thd wind 
being very light add not fair. 

At 12- 26 the ‘junks . in Anson’s Etef, 
Avenin nuigber, comtueneed firing blunib 
!ffnn»t4]2.47 we teoked and stood towucfin 
tiwffortoo Tigbr inland ; at 2-16 w«<|)mwAW 
*W« thfWh An channel, w^ is O%r8O0 
jPl^teide; «rapMind<bpiHto4to^dmacd« 
niNl Xsufi^ qod^ and 
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nitw forfi of Anen^jr, and soon after siderable isj^ry frodi oar fire ; marks of oew 
ChMerpiee and Tyeoek forts fired some shots masonry being in n^any places Tisibie on the 
whioii passed isfom and fell far short. As we walls. Various reports have been in circu- 
coottnaed to advanee regardless of their fire,' iaiion as to the number of their killed and 
at 1*16 Wangton fort, and soon after the old : wounded, on which however no reliance is 
and new forts of Aoenghoy opened their to be placed, as they evidently disagree, end 
fireati^S?. As foere was no longer reason the Chinese government from motives of 
to doubt iAtdiiifion of opposing our pas- policy Oonceal information On that head. On 
ii^e, we spelled our fire in return ,.! and our tfie lj[th and lUh we pureued our voyage 
dsaUif^le Was soon after follow^ by the up tlie river, our progress being unavoidably 
Wutirdmiiefie, as wepasped thfSu^ the pas- slow by our want of pilots and by the iutri- 
sage. We were engaged with Wangton fort cacy of the navigation of the river. On the 
on one side and Anenghoy on the other, 11th #e got on t^e shore twice, but luckily 
sometimes even as, we were obliged to work got off both times, «and anchored at Wham- 
throSgti, we were in a position to be racked ; poa la*^e in the evening. While at Wbam- 
but thanks to the bad aim ;an3 bad powder poa we continued pertfeetly^ready for action, 
of the Chinese," and to the able support of the and as rumours were prevalent of the inten- 
Andrcmache^onx damages were notwithstand- tion of the Chinese to send fire rafts down 
ilig very trifling. At 2 ^ ceased firing as the rivcr^ destroy us, beats v^ere.sent away 
dur'guns Would hb longer bear, and as by every night manned and armed and provided 
thin time the wind had fallen nearly calm, with fire grapnels to ^uard against them. In 
#e found it necessary to andfor, although we the interim Loid Napier continued to nego- 
had still to pass the fort on Tiger island, ciate with the Chinese authorities, bjit 
Thg only person wounded .00 either of the unsuccessfully, so that on the 15th he pub- 
ships was one of our men Ifurlt!^^ jn the arm licly announced his Intentions of retiring 
by a splinter. Our damages 'were very and Rowing the ^tiade to bO opened, which 
trifling, one shot in the larboard side^nd one the ^inese had declared they would do as 
of the chain plates shot through, and one %oon as he had withdrawn to Macao in corn- 
shot through the quarter deck hamock netting, pUance with their He, however, 

which grazed the main mast, together with wished to go down to Macko^ in the cutter 
some half dozen ropes shot away. The belonging to the factory, "then lying at 
Andromacke^i damages were still more Whampoa witb''%B, but this the Chinese 
trifling. On the Bth, the forenoon being refused to alibw uAesSUhe frigates previously 
calm and the wind being foul in the after- went down tfik llwer, but ^ey offered to ^ 
noon, we were coirpelled to remain inactive; furnish him with one of thei^wn boats. This ^ 
on the 9th fortune was^ ifiope favorable : at demur caused the protraction cn the n^o- 
2-10 p. M. we weighed' with a light breeze tiation for some days^J^ at leil^gtli Lord 
from the southward, and at 2-20 the fort on pier yielded the* point in dispute, as his ilt- 
iPfger island opened its fire, which we returned health rendered it absolutely necessary that 
As fast as our guns would bear, being as we he should leave Canton ; his departure was 
passed about 250 yards distant ; we kept up immediately followed by the retirement of the 
a b^avy fire, so that ftt 2-^ the fire of the marines from Canton and by the withdrawal 
fort was silenced, our efforts being ably of the ships from Whampoa. We re-passed 
eeeoiided by the Andromache; our ^iil| the forts on the 24tli quite peaceably, although 
continued tiirf-45, when we ceased ; our we werejIUpared fofthe worst in case of an 
giins being no longer able to bew ; at 4 p. m. attack. We are aomyiifg in Crmstob’s Har- 
wn anchored about five miles from Tiger hour, whence, wherf the weather is settled, we 
island. Neither of the ships received any proceeded to Mac^p. Lpi^ Napier is now at 
damage, jworfo mentioning, in rigging* mats Macao, aiidffof course there his commission 
or sails, but I am sorry to say that each ship baa been respected, be must remain there 
^d one man killed and three or four wounded inactive till he hears ffom England. In the 
Mqune very seriomsly; niy station was on interim, the trade has been resumed and 
dm quarter deck, DIP the Jirst day, as the affairs proceed quietly \e(on\ If the 
deck quartern ‘^were busily engaged home government take up Lord Na^ier^s 
tp|^;|»ils/ As we worked through the nflWrs warmly, there will probably be work 

quarter deck^ima fop the Navy here next year; at any rate* I 
oncm,; P»b»k ‘ we shall find H necesa^y to make 

our meh the a demonstration on the coast fo 

F^ spbsMUOi^^'t^ aegociatious %which^ will 

il^thefbttsoo t^^^^ tahiire ^ . 

ipi^roA to haye expenen^ con- ^ f fb 5e emMmed. ) 
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SKETCHES IN THE EASTERN SEAS. 


No, 1.— PENANG.. 


He who can endure with eqaanijtnji^ a the rdmantio htlla of, Penang;, which but a- 
dead calm at sda for three days togetf^r fev»hyii4fed’ yards on our right, towered 
under a vertical sun, may^ truly be iaid to lofty* jiind^^ fajj^astic groups from the very 
keep his heart, like Benedick, “ ever on Iftte covered to iheir^ summits wiUi 

windy side of care.*^ For myself, 1 found it luxuriant foli^e Piiliiiig gently back jn 
quite as difficult in such a situation to get to form of an amphitliehtre, they bounded a 
the windy side of care as to the windy side verdant plain beneath, whose sandy beach 
of the ship. For three panting days ^id w»e winded olF in the distance, spotted* with 
experience an unintoiTiqited calm in the Bay pleasant white cottages and terminating 
of Bengal ; on the fourtli, ^len our hearts finally in the headland where the flag of 
wer4 nigh fainting within us, a gentle breeze Fort Cornwallis was already saluting our 
sprung up, it gradually freshen^ towards approach. On our left, the coast of Queda, 
the afternoon, nor Tailed us till ws^ade the or the Malay territory, stretched ^dowti a 
Islands called the Seyers, when slUhping our broad level expanse of country, lined behind 
course further east, we were carried by a by a broken rgoge of blue mountains On 
squall in a few days withiti sight of Pulo whose breast hung the fleecy vapours of tlia 
Bouton, and next morning the Island of valleys, imparting a singular character to 
Penang wad seen dinj(ly shading the horizon the landscape df the^ floated away into 
many a league a-head. *A delightful breeze innumerable *^.forms. The advance, of the 
during the day bVoiigiit us ilritliin ^fe^^iiiles sun gradoally altered the features of the 
of our port, when at sunset the cloucll ga- scene, and as the channel narrowed in our 
thered darkly around us, and a gale camft ^iproach, nearer beauties on either side 
on, accompanied by violbnt rain, and height- became visible, the bungalows on the Pe- 
ened in its int^ri&st by a thunder-storm such nang beach more frequent, and we could 
as I had seldom ' befdre experienced. The even descry the sentries passing their rounds 
night set in dark as jjitch, save when the on tlic ramparts of the fort. Iii about half 
lightning shone out ^ith a^, fearful and daz- an hour, we doubled the jetty and dropped 
zliiig brightness^ that paled the lights in our anchor. 

cabins through' ft^e very chinks in the bulk- The neat little town of Penang now lay 
heads. We were glad to anchor. All ports before us, tasking in the morning sun, an 
and scuttles were closed in, and in a short irregular assemblage of white- walled, tile- 
time, nought was to be heard but the raging covered, bruad-y^ved houses, wharfs and 
of thesea,*tlie creaking of the ship as she godowns; built with small pretensions i» 
laboured heayily, "land tliQf awful crashing of the open and airy style of eastern archi- 
the thunder over head as if tho very rafters of tecture, and chiefly pleasing from the roman- 
heaven were breaking. 1 fell fast asleep^ii tic beauty of its'*^ situation. Nothing can 
my cabin, and did not awuke till after \^ll^e conceived more picturesque than' 
sunrise. ^ ^ tms. Behind the town, abput two miles 

IMie port of my cabin^was open, a fragrant distant, st‘oo8^^ this goodly pile, this solama 
and refreshing air was^ playing in, I heard theatre” of mountains decked in “ majestic 
the waters ripliiig gently without, and a soft woods of every vigorous green,” the highest'^ 
sunbeam was stealing t<Snderly upon my peak, pr the hill as it is called par efnineni^^^^ 
couch ; the sound of distant voices chauiit- rising very abruptly to the height of nearly* 
ing a wild strain, and g.ver and anon swelling 3,000 feet above tho sea. ^The plain on 
out into full chorus seemed approaching — which the town fs situated fi arrowing as the 
and half doubting the evidence of my senses, bay forms to the south, tive bills , tu that 
full as iny dregming ear still was of alirection swell at once into lesser and more 

wild wind and the remorseless dash of bil- diversified groups, and possess a character of 
lows,” I hastily arose, and beheld a . scene their own from t^e extensive cultivation of^ 
picturesque splendour th^t needed ndt thei wjhich is there carried on. Patches ^ 

tempest as a foil for its peaceful and majes-^ !of greep lawn peep out ' occasionally 
tic beauty. The first rays of the morning underneath the bright ; shade I; 
sun wj^re struggling through a noble canopy 
of clouds, and fell in all theit 'tiebuess 

' ■ - - , ‘f.' ,v. ^ 
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m'9^ 

fra^iADCe; while neat thaiclied bungalows, 
rather like summer houses from a distance 
than dwellings, command from the summits 
of these balmy hills an i^nchanting view of 
thebay beneath, the town, the shi()piiig, and 
thesunny islands that gem the straits far as 
theeye can see. The range of which the hill 
is most conspicuous, presents here, too, a 
greater variety of scene than from the chan- 
nel on the east. Remoter peaks are de- 
scribed between the tops of the nearer hills, 
and in front a deep and wild ravine attracts 
the eye by the superior gloom of its sylvan 
solitude and the dark luxuriance of its| 
umbrage. 

Lastly, you turn your eye to the south 
where some four miles off, the bold Island of 
Pulo Jurajah stands like a sentinel at the 
further end of the harbour, and though 
intercepting the view of many a fair island 
beyond, makes amends by the beauty of the 
deep tints which distinguish its foliage from 
the ** lighter glories” behind it. 

Leaping ashore on the sgndy beach beside 
the pier, where a few Idle natives were sit- 


ting on their hams, or lying carelessly 
diffused” in still more indolent postures, we 
proceeded up the road. The place appeared 
half-deserted; not sl deg aniero even saluted 
us ; tlip houses that we passed looked on us, 
with their broad-low eaves, like heavy eye- 
lids half concealing their windows, as if tliey 
werj^ falling asleep in the deep shade of the 
almohd-trees that screened them : the flies 
buzzed about our ears; a sepoy or two sa- 
biited and gazed at us as we weiit by ; a 
couple, of Chinamen, who crossed the way at 
some distance with pitchers of w ate is slung 
across their shoulders, were objects of inter- 
est; a'ul in a little green by the way.side. a 
row of ship’s anchors, not to be out done in 
the heavy listlessriess which reigned around, 
seemed as if they had taken root for ever 
among tba long grass that shot up about 
them. ‘‘ A weary land of drowsy heads it 
was.” Row strangely did tiiis appearance 
of lifelessness in nature called animated, jar 
with the active emotions of delight and 
admiration which the animate scene had 
previously awakened within me ! 


No. IL— MALACCA. 


hlalaccai from its political adventures, 
bas acquired a strange union of characteris- 
tics in themselves the most uncongenial and 
unamalgamable. Its fort wa# originally 
very strong, was built by tlie Portuguese, 
strenctheiied by the Dutch, and blown up 
by the English —so that it is now reduced to 
some picturesque ruins. Its annihilation in 
IBOB, when the place was restored to the 
Dutch, gave vast offence to that worthy 
^nation. The houses which are still occupied 
tby Dutch from the nearest street in thg^oign. 
They are not built with verundulis after the 
Anglo-Indian fashion, but arc sheltered 
from the sun by far- projecting eaves, and 
tall trees of deep slinde at top. 'I'iie ground 
apartment are all tile-floored and sometimes 
sanded in genuine Batavian taste, while 
from their da^rk, well-polished wainscoating, 
their broad-latticed windows graced with 
, flower-pots, and sometimes a massy and 
capacious flre-piace with its black marble- 
f^eks and lofty mantle-piece, surmounted 
, by aa^d fashioned mirroi;;, decorated with 
fragmelttg of vgnerable China-ware, apd thw 
walls perhaps animated with the solemtf 
visage of .some erst redoubtable Burgo- 
,, master, or his-equally redoubtable 
,,.^^|iluropeaa associations a^e inse^t^ re* 


called to the mind of the looker-on, and 
beguile him for a moment into a forgetfulness 
that he is a sojourner in the east. Should 
the broad-bosomed ‘‘ house mother” pass 
herself across his vision, in all the pomp 
and plenitude ^of petticoat — “ fold within 
fold, voluminous, inscrutable,” the encliarit- 
inent will for an instant he complete. 

But ‘'the day” of Malacca has “gone 
by”; some old names and recollections are 
all that remain to it; and it looks now for 
all the world like a superannuated Dutch 
clock that" has stopped going. 

But let no stranger who visits here, pass 
by the house of a certain venerable matroti 
who keeps, and who has kept for Lord 
knows how long, the principal place of 
entertainment, so called in the town, Mrs. 

(I cannot trust myself with the ortho- 

craphy) is quite the tutelar goddess of 
Malacca; her inn is her temple; and the 
heavy oaken table in the large well-sanded 
^blic room, and which seems coeval with 
^buquerqiie himself, is her altitr. Ah, 
the libations that have been poured thereon ! 
The air of ever-duringness and imperish- 
ability in this sanctum is conceivably im- 
posing. One is irresistibly impelled to 
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** quaff some immortality*’ in the massy 
wooden-bottomed arm-chair, whose tali, 
stiff back has ere now, he is almost per- 
suaded, given ease to tlie limbs of matiy a 
stalwart hero, jaded and weared with^tiirass 
and taslet, and whose eyes must have 
reposed, through the cloudinef>s of a fifth 
flagon, with something sliort of a holy Iqstre, 
on the sweet image of the Virgin which once 
graced these walls. But no I These things, 
dear traveller, if they occur to you, are ttie 
mere coinage of the brain. The antiquity 
of aspect which so gains on you is not 
remote ; this dusky apartment has been 
hallowed by the presence of other i;«^)rthies 
than those of the field, and blackened by 
the smoke of other pipes than ever fumed 
beneath plume and head piece. It is sacred 
to the memory of jolly Burghers^*' ancient 
men, men of renown” — faithful disciples of 
him who held that not to be at bed at 
midnight, was lobe up betimes,” and who| 
have kept moistening their barren clay in | 
these their easy chairs, (for the other is thei 
only one that is not so) till either their kind 
help-mates withdrew the goblets, or Mrs. 

herself hinted the propriety of an 

adjournment, dropping something further 
perhaps touching ** goo4 hours” and 
tongues.” Whose else than the awful and 
impressive weight of a real Burgomaster, 
big with designs that would have crushed 
any other than an Atlas, could have 
** stamped” on that spacious and well-worn 
velvet-cushioned chair so vast ** an image 
of himself?” What powerful political influ- 
ence is expressed in that huge indenture ! 
What comprehension and , magnitude of 
design in this wide circuit ! What calm 
resolution and unshakcdiiess of purpose in 
the equable compression ! What imperiur- 
habiiity of temper, and what gravity of 
deportment embodied in that soft rounding ! 
and withal, what solemn (I may not exactly 
say consciousness of worth and dignity 


diffused in every part, and whaf resignation, 
as it were, to the arduous labours of civic 
oflice ! 

HereiiOW, for t cannot heedlessly pre- 
sume that’^Mrs. ’s reign is even yet over 

— here,' if you, wish to relieve the tedium of 
a solitary tho«igh ** lusty brimmer” on a 
long moony evening, you may have the 
strangest stories told you of the old Dutch 
governors, and their deputies, and their 
wives, and their daughteis, and how Com- 
missioner Van This ordered one thing, and 
Commissioner Van That ordered the other, 
and how they quarrelled ; and how the 
Burgiiers thereupon eat vast dinners here, 
stiioaking away week after weeic and tuoiith 
after month, in remonstrance, as they said, 
though to no purpose ; — and how three 
French sailors were once hanged for kissing 
some vrows in the twilight, and then stab- 
bing thi'ii: gallant sweethearts ; and how one 
of the Councillors, who was a Baron, honest 
man ! actually went the length of threatening 
to resign his seat because he could not con- 
vince the then governor that five tliousand 
guilders for reparing a skylight in the Stadt- 
Huis was fifty times more than the whole 
Stadt-Huis was worth ; — and then, and then, 
you learn how these happy times are ail 
over, and every thing now going to wrack 
and ruin ; and how the very bell that used 
to sound to church so pleasantly, has of 
late got such a timber tone that the spread 
of Christianity has been sensibly affected by 
it. All these things, and more, can Mrs. 

rehearse to you ** till the dead of night 

do creep upon your talk,” past, present and 
future become dim and indistinct, your brain 
confused with vague imaginings, and you 
sink at last into a plegsing reverie wherein 
all the personages whose stories you have 
been hearing, seem to mingle and ravel 
to^etjier in the maze of an obscure, fleeting, 
and incotn[»reliensible mystery ! 


No. III.--SINGAPORE. 


A truce with ceremony ! Come dear read- 
er, thy hand, — and away with me to one of 
the many lovely eminences that overlook 
the town and harbour of Singapore. C4in 
you look round now on these pleasant hillsi^ 
and vales and the smooth ocean far beyond/ 
bursting from a summer shower into all the 
glad beauty of sunshine, nor feel your spirit 
refteriied 'by the scene ? See how the cattle 
on that hill-side top their tails for pleasure ; 


the birds that have been hushed for a little 
time by the rain, come forth from the thick 
cover of the woods and fill the air with their 
happiness; the brook that creeps along the 
dell to our right overflows its little banks, 
and as it winds away seems, in the beaullfiil 
languajpa of the Bible, to make gfad the 
thtrs^%iid”; every moist leaf that g^Utters 
in the Wn has its simnt eapreimoii of grati- 
tude for precious moisture that hath descended 
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on it witU tlie blessing of heaven. As we 
gaze, the shower travels away over the dis- 
tant islands making their hills and valleys 
conspicuous by contrast with the sunshine 
which pursues it; and now a little while 
sail — another — are seen stealing forth on the 
Waters, like sister spirits in a dream, now lost 
behind the trees. A gentle gust from the 
sea sweeps up the woody glen — what fra- 
grance ill Its cooling breath ! what life in its 
enial eihbrace ! I’he little shrubs quiver 
efore if in every stem, and even the gigantic 
palms condescend to shake their leafy tops to 
it with something of a solemn playfulness 
befitting their stature and venerable age ! 

Every thing in this interesting and impor- 
tant settlement bespeaks the recent encroach- 
jroentof man on the realms of savage nature. 
Alas I he has brought vice and misery with 
him BS well as the blessings of industry. 

^ The Chinese settlers who form a nrincipal 
part of the population of the Islandyaro the 
- most desperate gamblers on the fiice of the 
earth, and are passionately addicted, as is 
well known, to the use of opium. Their 
propensity to these vices has been availed of 
by the British Government as a source of 
revenue, and a portion of the town of Singa- 
pore, when 1 visiivd, it was occupied by 
licenced houses for their express iridiilgeiicc ! 

I strolled away one evening on a tour 
through this scene, and never shall 1 forget 
the impression it made on me. The street 
was lighted up by torches flaring from every 
shop, — the crowd of people was immense ; 
stalls with fruit, vegelvibles, tea and sweet- 
meats were scattered by the wayside, and the 
stench of population was intolerable. The 
scene reminded me of what I had witnessed 
in passing through some of the great sheets 
in the city of London on a Satniday night — 
♦he busy idleness, the stare of the lounger, 
the bustle of the vender — the fcclid squalor, 
the lurid light, the loathsome merriment. 
I involuntarily seciirid my pockets, and 
p JBhed on through the crowd. 8teppin<r into 
one of the gambling houses 1 found right or 
Chinamen sitting in a circle crossdegof^d 
o i a mat covered plat-form scored with black 
li’H'S, where an old g^ey bearded man, whose 
hand appeared to shake the dice box by 
its own natural palsy, superintended the 
orgies with a stern countenance. The board 
was covered with small copper coins which 
wbre every instant swept awair by some 
winner^ and as soon succeedei other 
stakeik Ail were intensely occupied with 
the game ; 1 rematlited one man in particular 
v pn every line of. whose countenance anxiety 
bitterly ; his last i^ke was 
lost — he made a sudden apring 


to the door, but was instantly pulled back* 
and he resumed his scat with a singular air 
of unconcern. A woman and a little boy 
were partakers in the game! a gong suddenly 
sounding, this scene of the drama ended in 
the dispersion of all the characters ; but I saw 
a new party instantly sit down, as 1 was 
lea^ng the house. 

Ill the street 1 found a large crowd assem- 
bling a little way on, in front of some exhibi- 
tion, which proved on my nearer approach to 
be a Chinese stage-jday. The scene was 
conducted on a platfrom projecting from one 
of tliejhouses and illuminated by a number 
of torches and oiled-paper lamps. Tlip per- 
IbnnHuce was wretched and indecent in the 
last degree, but excited great mirth in the 
degraded audience. The actors were lutl)ited 
in grotesque but miscruble garments, and 
wore masks : and the dialogue was carrie<l 
on in a sort of recitative to the low music nf 
a piper who sat in liis common dress at the 
side of the stage. The owners of the gam- 
bling-houses maintained this company of 
strollers as an attraction to their hells, I 
went afterwards into other gambling- houses 
where the stakes were higher, and the apart- 
ments fitted up with greater care. Women 
and children were in almost all these places, 
and the same terrible eflecls of this accursed 
I passion everywhere more or less conspicuous 
in the haggard countenances of the playi is 

Troni the gambling houses it Is but a few 
steps to the Opium-taverns— /«c//ees descent 
sus! but you leave all the diii, the glare, and 
the bustle that there bewilder into vice, 
behind you ; a^d in these dark shades the 
miserable look for nothing but an oblivion of 
tlteir wictcheduess. It is impossible to con- 
vey an adequate iilea of these horrid abodes, 
where all seemed cheerless, gloomy and unin- 
viting, even to the most depraved votary of 
vice. In a long, low, damp floored, dimly 
lighted apartment, whose walls and roof wore 
black and greasy with smoke, and the air 
close almost to sutFocaiion with the tainted 
breath of its occupants, 1 foiiiul at least a 
score of people in all difi'erent stages of in- 
toxication. I noticed one who had just come 
in to provide himself from the stand at the 
door with a portion of the drug, and throwing 
himself down on a bench, begin to melt it in to 
the bowl of his pipe by applying it to the 
flame uf the lamp beside him, when he sucked 
I ii^ the noxious vapour at one huge draught. 
He reposed for a whole, and then renewed it. 
Another gaunt wretch 1 perceived more fre- 
quent in his inflammations, his reason evidently 
beginning to fail him, and his head to swim. 
Some were made loquacious, though not 
loud| and conversed together till their tongue 
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got clogged, and their eyes heavy. And in 
<Uheis. tliG helpless exhaiistatiou of every 
liint*, the fixed fiery eyeball, the swollen 
cheek, the slobbeiiim betle-staiiied lips, 
told too plainly that every energy was pros- 
trated, and that the demon on whose altar 
this inceiice had been so unsparingly offered, 
had abundantly answered the invocaticMi of 
the miserable worshippers at his shrine. But 
let us step into fresher air! 

How difl'ereiit is the aspect of n city in 
the I’iast fioin what w’e are nocnslomed to in 
Englaud ! Here we have no causeways 
shaking to the rapid wheels of can iages or 
stagf^-coacbes, or ringing with the heavy 
rumble of more ponderous drays and wag- 
gons. Here no cheerful shops lighten the 
pavement by night, and no “ pillar of 
smoke” hangs over the city by clay. No 
toll -bars indeed interrupt the luirried travel- 
ler, annoying his temper more tiian iiiconvc- 
iiieiicing his purse, but neither is he invited 
to the commodious hotel where jolly landlord 
with a countenance all redolent of cheer and 


welcome, hastens to undo the door and let 
down the steps at Ids approach. XI*® sunny 
solitude of these un paved streets is enlivened, 
by no cries indicative of •‘milk” or muc- 
kerel” “ cross-buns” or “ t'liristmas pies,^^ 
No newsman’s horn in the di.stance tWAiiga 
ominous of dire events in their second edition. 
NolatnpUghterfTies along at twilight with un- 
accoun table speed, to make the busy scene 
illustrious. Yonreaisat morning are not 
here safiitod by the din of opening shops; 
or at a later hour by tlio grinding ot barrel- 
organs or the siriimmiiig of hurdy-gurdies, 
riere arc no anrdent bidhiings, no venerable 
Cathedrals, with old fashioned dial plates, 
no crumbling towers, no sol(;mii Guildhalls, 
no antique monuments : — no firemen, no 
watermen, nojarvies, no charleys, nochirnney- 
swee[)s ! It is the absence of these and of a 
hundred other characteristics, more than the 
existence of positive features which marks the 
distincift](ii 1 speak of i and time is rapidly 
obliteraflhg all that is not the unavoidable 
consequence of ditfereiice- in climate. — 
Bengal Herald. 
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An Act to amend the Law relating to Insolvent Debtors in India. [14^4 August^ 1834.] 


Whereas an Act was passed in the ninth 
year of the reign of His late Majesty King 
George the Fourth, intituled an Act to 
provide for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
in the East Indies, until the first day of 
March, One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Thirty-three ; aud by another Act passed in 
the second year of the reign of his present 
Majesty King William the Fourth, the said 
Act was continued in force until the first day 
of March, One Thousand Eight Hundred ^id 
Thirty-six ; and whereas in and by the said 
Act to provide for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors to the East Indies^ certain provi- 
sions were enacted as to a commission of 
bankruptcy issuing against any such insol- 


vent debtor as therein mentioned, and as to 
the proceedings consequent thereon ; and 
amongst other things it was enacted, that a 
certificate obtained under such commission 
as therein provided, should have the same 
force and effect in all places situate without 
the limits of t^e Eat^ India Company’s 
Charter, as if the same had been duly signed 
in the usual way after such bankrupt had 
duly surrendered and pasised his last exami- 
nation ; smd it was also by the said Act 
amongll^clllier things provided and enacted^ 
that whenever it shall be made to appear to 
the satisfaction of any Court for Relieif of 
insolvent Debtors, upon the application of 
any insolvent, his assignee or wignees, or 
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any of his or her credilora, that the estate of 
such insolvent debtor which shall have come 
to the hands of the assignee or assignees 
shall have produced sufficient to pay and dis 
charge tbreeofourtbs of the amount of the 
debts which shall have been established in 
such Court, or that creditors to the amount 
of more than one half in number and value 
of the debts which shall have been so esta- 
blished, shall signify their consent in writing 
thereto, it shall be lawful for such Court to 
inquire into the conduct of the said insol- 
vent, and if it shall appear to such Court 
that the said insolvent has acted fairly and 
honestly towards his or her creditors, such 
Court shall he fully authorized and em- 
powered thereupon to order that the said 
insolvent shall be for jpver discharged from 
all liability whatsoever for, or in ci|spect of 
such debts ao established as aforesaid, and 
such Court shall, in the order to be drawn 
lip, specify and set forth the names of such 
creditors; and after any such order shall 
have been so made no further proceedings 
shall be had in the matter of the petition 
before the Court, unless upon appeal made 
to the Supreme Court of Judicature of the 
presidency where such Court for the Relief 
of insolvent Debtors shall be holden as 
thereby authorized ; and it was by the said 
recited Act also provided, that no such order 
as last aforesaid shall prevent any creditor 
who shall not have been resident with^p the 
limits of the Charter of the said United 
Company at any time between the hling 
of such petition and the making of such 
order as last mentioned, and who shall 
not have taken part in any of the pro- 
ceedings under the said petition, from bring- 
ing any suit or action in the East Indies 
for the purpose of obtaining execution 
against the go^s, estate, or effects of such 
insolvent for any unsatisfied claim of such 
creditor, nor from* brjiging any suit or action 
for such claim in any Court of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland^ or 
elsiewhere without the limits of the said United 
Cmpany’s Charter, against such ifpolvent, 
in the satpe manner and with th%lii|i conse- 
quences aild effects as if snob order ^ as last 
anentloned had not been made : and whereas 
k|f||ia^ etit to extend and add to the; 
|p||||||ms of toi 


insolvent debtors, being traders, who shall 
have acted fairly and honestly towards their 
creditors, an additional and more complete 
discharge, and also to render more efiVctiial 
the means of obtaining such discharge, and 
at the same time to preserve to such insolvent 
debtors such relief as is already afforded by 
the said recited acts; and whereas under 
the provisions of the act passed in the first 
and second years of his present IVIajosty 
King William the Fourth, intituled an Act to 
establish a Court in Bankruptcy, a fiat is 
I issued ui bankruptcy in lieu of a commission 
of bankrupt in every case where the Lord 
Chancellor, by viriue of any former Act had 
heretofore power to issue a commission of 
bankrupt: Be it therefore enacted by the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with (he advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that any person 
who now is, or who shall hereafter become, 
an insolvent debtor within tlie intent and 
tneaningof the said Act of the ninth year of the 
reign of His Majesty King Georgeihe Fourth, 
either upon petition filed, or by adjudication 
on an act of insolvency as tlierein provided, 
and who at the time of such petition being filed, 
adjudication made as aforesaid shall have 
been or shall be a person who, by an Act 
passed in the sixth year of the reign of 
His late Majesty, intituled an Act to amend 
the l aws relating to Bankrupts, or by any 
act hereafter to be passed, would be deemed 
a trader liable to become bankrupt, shall be 
at liberty, at any time not earlier than three 
months from the making of such assignment 
as in the said Act, intituled an Act for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors in the East 
Indies, directed, or from any such adjudi- 
cation of insolvency as therein mentioned 
(as the case may be), to apply by petition for 
his discharge to any one of the said Courts 
in the East Indies for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, in the said last- mentioned Act men- 
tioned as shall have already jurisdiction over 
the matter of his insolvency ; and the princi- 
pdl officer of such Court shall cause a notice of 
such petition to be forthwith inserted in the 
Gazette of the presidency within which such 
Court shall be holden ; and the chief secre- 
tary of the Oovernment of such presidency 
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shall, without delay, transmit to the Court 
of Dirocfors of the said United Company, 
by different ships, two at least of every 
such Gazette which shall contain such notice 
as aforesaid, who sliull, without delay, cause 
such notice to he inserted in the Londtm 
Gazette ; and all creditors of the said insol* 
vent, either alone or as a partner with any 
other person or persons, and either within 
the limits of the said Charter of the said 
United Company, or elsewhere, who shall 
not, within fourteen calendai* months from 
the iiliiiji; of such petition for a disch arge as 
aforesaid, have given notice to the said 
Court of his dissetit from such insolvent 
having his discharge, shall bo taken to have 
assented thereto ; and thereupon, and at 
the expiration of the said fourteen calendar 
months from filing of such petition for 
discharge as aforesaid, if it shall appear to 
such Court that the said insolvent has acted 
fairly and honestly towards his creditors, 
and unless creditors to the amount of one- 
sixth in number and value of the debts that 
shall have been established in such Court 
shall have given notice of their dissent as 
aforesaid, or unless a fiat in bankruptcy 
(not being a fiat issued under the provisions 
of the said recited Acts ‘ to provide for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors in the East 
Indies,'*) shall have been sued out in England 
against such insolvent within the time here 
in-after provided, such Courl^shall be autho- 
rized and empowered to order the discharge 
of the said insolvent from liability for debts, 
claims, and demands of, and agai nst such. 
Insolvent; and such order shall operate 
(save as herein-after provided) as a release 
and discharge from all debts, claims, and 
demands for which such insolvent was liable 
at the time of his petition for relief being 
filed, or of any such act of insolvency com* 
initted as aforesaid (as the case may be), 
and whether within the limits of the Char- 
ter of the said United Company, or else- 
where, and whether such debts, claims, and 
demands shall or shall not have been esta- 
blished in such Court as aforesaid, provided, 
nevertheless, that such orders shall not ope- 
rate as a release or discharge of any person 
who was partner with such insolvent, or 
jointly bound or liable with him, 

II, Provided, always, and be it further 
enacted, that in cases any fiat in bankruptcy 
shall be issued in England against any such 


insolvent trader as aforesaid, under the pro- 
visions of the said Act, intituled an Act to, 
provide for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
in the East Indies, or iindf^r the provisions, 
of any othor flct passed, or to be hereafter 
passed, respecting insolvent debtors in the 
East Indies, then and in such rase such 
order for discharge as aforesaid shall not ope- 
rate as a discharge of the debt, claim, and 
demand of any creditor who shall not have 
been resident within the limits of the Char- 
ter of the said United Company at any 
time between the filing of such petition and 
the making of such order as last-mentioned, 
nor shall any such creditor be debarred from 
bringing any suit or action for such debt, 
claim, or demand in any Court of the fJriited 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
elsewhere, without the limits of the said 
United Company’s Charter, against such 
insolvent, in the same manner and with the 
like coi^equences and effects ns if such order 
as last fllbntioned had not been made. 

ITT. Provided, nevertheless, and be it 
further enacted, that in sncli last mentioned 
case, upon any application made to tlie com- 
missioner adins: in such fiat ns aforesaid, to 
sign the certificate of such insolvent, and 
after the same shall have been signed by the 
requisite number of creditors under the pro- 
visions of the said Act, i it ti titled an Act to 
provide for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
in the East Indies, or any other act passed, 
or hereafter to be passed respecting insolvent 
debtors in the East Indies, then if it shall he 
made to appear to such commissioner that 
such order for a discharge has been made by 
the f^ourt in the East Indies as aforesaid, and 
if such commissioner shall sign such certifi- 
cate, he shall also certify in writing upon 
such certificate that such insolvent has ob- 
tained such order for discharge in the East 
Indies as aforesaid, and thereupon such cer- 
tificate shall have the same force and effect, 
as well within as without the limits aforesaid, 
as a certificate duly obtained under the said 
Act of the sixth year of the reign of His Ma- 
jesty King George the Fourth, intituled eoa 
Act to amend the Laws relating to Bank* 
rvpts, or in any other Act passed, or to be 
hereafter passed^ respedting bankrupts. 

IV. And be it enacted, that any such 
insolvent trader who shall not he made a 
bankrupt under the provisions of the said Act 
for the llelief of Insolvent Debtors in the East 
Indies,^ any other Act passed, or here- 
after to be passed, respecting insr>l vent debtors 
in the I^st Indies, if he shall, after «Rioh 
order for his discharge shall have been made 
as aforesaid, be arrested or have any action 
brought against him for aoy debt^ claim, o 
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ilemand for which he w;ai| so liable as afore* 
aikl^ eititer within the limits of the Charter 
of the said United Company or cls(3where» 
shall be discharged upon common bail^ and 
may plead in general that the cause of action 
accrued before he became insolvent, and may 
give this act and the special matter in evi- 
dence; and such order as aforesaid, duly 
sealed with the' seal of the said 1[]!oiirt, shall 
be sufficient evidence in all Courts and places 
whatsoever of all the proceedings precedent 
to such order beinor made, and of the same 
being duly obtained; and if any such insol- 
Ten,t trader shall l)o taken in execution or 
detained in prison'Tor such debt, claim, or 
"denfand, where judgment has been obtained 
before such order of the Court for his dis- 
charge as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for any 
Judge of the Court wherein such judgment 
has been obtained, on such insolvent pro- 
ducing such order ns aforesaid, to order any 
officer who shall ha?e such iiisol^vent in 
custody by virtue of such executioHir to dis- 
charge such insolvent without exacting any 
‘ fee* and such officer shall be hereby indem- 
nified for so doing; and any such insolvent 
' trftder who shall be a bankrupt under the 
provisions of the said last-nif iitioned Act, 
gnd who shall arrested within the limits 
of the Charter of the said Company, shall 
be so discharged, and may so plead, and 
shall have otherwise such relief, within the 
said limits, as lierein-before mentioned, and 
if he shall also obtain such certificate as 
herein-before provided, he may be at liberty 
to avail himself either of such certificate, or 
of such order of discharge as aforesaid, for 
the purposes of his discharge within the 
limits aforesaid. ^ 

V. And be it further enacted, that in 
cases any fiat in bankruptcy (other than a 
fi|it under the provisions of the said Act, inti- 
tuled an A ct to provide for the Relief of Insol- 
vent Debtors Hi the East Indies^ or any other 
Act relating to the Insolvent Debtors in the 
East Indies^) be issued against any such 
insolvent trader wilbiu the period of eight 
calendar months from the time of suclr peti- 
tion for relief being filed, or of such adjudi' 
cation of insolvency being made, as the case 
may be, and such iOsolvejit trader shall be 
duly adjudged a bankrupt under such fiat, 
then and in such case such Court as aforesaid 
shall not be authorized and empowered to 
such order for discharge m afore- 

Vim'?. H further enacted, that after 

the excitation of speh eig|kt calendar months 
OS aforesaid, no fiat shall issue against any 
any petitioning creditor’s 
before the filing of wch ^petition 


I for relief, or such adjudication of insolvency 
fas the case may be) ; and in case a*iy fiat 
shall issue against such insolvent trader as 
aforesaid upon a petitioning creditor’s debt 
incurred subsequently to such filing of peti- 
tion for relief, or to such adjudication of 
insolvency as aforesaid, such fiat shall not in 
any manner affect, invalidate, or interfeie 
with the proceedings under the insolvency 
previously existing in the East Indies, nor 
shall the assignees under such fiat acquire 
any rjght or title to take possession of, 
demand, sue for, or recover any property or 
interest, real or (lersonal, wheresoever sitii- 
tuated» which belonged to such insolvi^nt nt 
the time of such petition for relief boing 
filed, or of such adjudication of insolvency 
as aforesaid, but the assignee or assignees ap- 
pointed by such ('oiirt for the relief of insol- 
vent debtors shall have the sole and exclu- 
sive right and title thereto ; and all debts, 
claims, and demands due and payable to 
s icli insolvent nt the time of such petition 
for relief being filed, or of such adjudication 
of insolvency as aforesaid, shall be esta- 
blished under such insolvency, and shall 
not be proveable under such last-mentioned 
fiat. 

VII. And whereas by the said recited Act 
of the ninth year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty King Geofrge the Fourth, it is enacted, 
that all such insolvent debtors as therein men- 
tioned shall, witUiii the time also therein men- 
tioned, didiver into the Court a schedule con- 
taining a full and true account of their debts, 
estates, and effi'cts as therein mentioned, and 
which schedule is hereby directed to be 
forthwith filed m the said Court ; and where- 
as it is expedient that the Creditors of such 
insolvent debtors residing out of the limits of 
the said Company’s Charter should have the 
means of inspecting such schedule with equal 
facility with creditors of such insolvent debtors 
residing within the limits of the said Char- 
ter : Be it therefore further enacted, that 
the priiteipal officer of the said respective 
Courts for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
shall, without delay, transmit J;o the Court 
of Directors of the said Company, by dif- 
ferent ships, two or more copies of each 
such schedule, and the said Court shall retain 
the same, and permit any person or persons 
being a creditor or creditors of any such 
insolvent debtor to inspect and examine at 
all seasonable times such schedule, and 
shall, upon the request, and at the reasonable 
costs and charges of any such creditor or 
creditors (such coxts and charges to be 
regulated by the said Court,) provide ft^r 
him or them a copy or copies of any such 
schedule* 
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MU. CURNIN’S MILITARY RETIRING FtTND, 


TO THE OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Gentlemen, — It having been made known, that I had aubmittod, when 
nt home, a plan for a Military Retiring Fund to the consideration of the Honorable 
the Court of Directors, and as it was deemed probable, that the Honorable Court 
would adopt no immediate steps with tlie plan, because it had not emanated fioni you, 
and had not your sanction, 1 was advised by some of youtselves to reconsider the subject 
in your behalf after my arrival in India. 

As I had the assurance of the Governor-General of the higli interest 
which he took in the adjustment of this question, and of the immense importance of it, 
both to you and to the Empire, and i» compliance with the urgent request of some of 
tliose who had a more direct interest in the question, I drew up a letter to your address 
giving a detail of the plan, of which it was pleasing to tho Governor-General to direct, 
that 1 would submit an abstract to him. 

In com)>liancc with this injunction T drew up the paper or outline which 
was subsequently published in the Calcutta Papers, and in consequence of the favorablo 
reception which that abstract had met with, it Wits pleasing to the Governor-General to 
a]>poiiit a Committee of OHicers, of whose competence to form a correct opinion on this 
subject you can entertain no doubt to examine and to report upon the plan for his Lord- 
ship's firivate information. And as the Committee was pleased to recommend the plan 
to his Lordship’s favorable consideration, it has been submitted to the Government, and 
1 have been given to understand is to be referred to England with a rccominendation in 
the strongest terms to the favorable consideration of His Majesty’s Government and of 
the Honorable Court, provided the data ai^l the results deduced from those data shall 
be found to be correct, and as a matter of course, provided the plan shall not involve 
too great an outlay of tlie resources of the state. 

You will see from this outline, that the onus devolves on me to justify 
this measure both to His Majesty’s Government and to the Honorable Court ; and as t 
have no aid, and but little leisure to draw up the various statements on wdiicii this justi- 
lication must be made to rest, I trust you will not consider that 1 treat you either with, 
slight or with disrespect, if I abstain from entering into tlisciissions which may appear on 
this subject in the public papers ; but when you shall have formed committees and con- 
sidered the subject in every way in which it can be viewed in relation to yourselves, I 
shall be happy and desirous to odcr any cxplanatiiSli which your Committees may require 
from me, or to' adopt and to recommend any improvements in the plan which may occur 
to you. 

The Editor of the TIurkaru having obtained the permission of tlie Go- 
vernor-General to publish the dift’erent papers which were sent in to Goveriiiiieiit on this 
subject, I take upon myself the responsibility that those papers shall appear in the 
Hurkaru in an authentic form. 

1 have the honor to be, Geiitleiwi, your most obedient and humble servant, 

^ John Cuknin, 

Assistant Assay Master Calcutta Minim 

THE OPINION OF THE COMMIT|EE. 

To Captain T. M. Taylor, 

Military Se^ctary to the Governor -General. 

Sir,— I n obedience to the^orders of the RightTlonorable the Governor- 
General, contained in your letter of the 9th ultimo, requiring us to report for his Lord- 
ship’s personal information on the feasibility of Mr. Curnin^s proposition lor a Military 
Ketiring Fund. We have tlm honor to state that we have carefully examined his ' 

(and given due attention to the objections stated in Colonel Galloway’s Minute} 
that the result of our deliberations is that it deserves to be recomiuendad tU the fiidfiora* 
ble the Court of Directors with the utmost weight of his Lordship’s influehte; and, that 

V 
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lyhen sanctioned by the home authorities, it is likely, notwithstanding the considerable 
sacrifices it requires from the army, to be eagerly and gratefully accepted by such a 
majority as would immediately bring it into efficient operation; and further, we think 
it expedient that subscription to the plan should be made obligatory on all cadets 
entering the service. 

2. — The practicability of the proposed measure depends, first, upon the 
consent of the Honorable the Court of Directors, to admit an addition to their present 
liabilities for olf-reckonings and pensions to the extent, at its maximum, of about £30(1 
per cor|is, or £6(,B0() per annum, for the Indian Army, which is under the amount 
implied in the Court's offer to the army of the 6th hlarcli, 1632; secondly, on the 
correctness of Mr. Cumin s calculation founded on the law of mortality which he has 
ascertained to prevail among the Officers of the Army, interest being allowed at 6 per 
cent. These calculations have been so tested that we have entire confidence in their 
accuracy, but they would doubtless be subjected to exaiiiinaiion by other skiful actuaries 
or competent persons. An able exposition of the plan has been prepared by our Presi- 
dent, and is herewith submitted. 

3. — The point which we consider not to be fully established by Mr. 
Cumin's calculations, is tbe degree in which promotion will be accelerated. We are not 
satisfied that it will attain the extraordinary rapidity assumed by Mr. Cumin ; but tiiis 
is a point which under any arrangements must remain uncertain. We are convinced 
that promotion will be greatly accelerated, and an over probable estimate of the precise 
fate appears of less consequence, provided the high pensions which the scheme assiaiis for 
specified periods of service be obtainable, and herein lies the superiority of Mr. Cumin’s 
plan, over all which have preceded it, that whether promotion be quicker or slower, it 
provides competent pensions after moderate terms of service, and whether an individual 
retires on his pension sooner or later, or finds inducements to prefer remaining in India, 
the character of the service will be decidedly improved, and the evils of protracted 
absence fronr our native land greatly alleviated. 

4. — These observations refer to the future prospects of the Army as influenced 
by the proposed rates of pensions; but for the immediate relief of those who have now 
served upwards of 25 years, we earnestly recommend to the generous consideration of the 
borne authorities the supplementary part of Mr. Cumin’s plan, even if its operation should 
be restricted to the ranks of Major and Lieutenant-Colonel. 

6. — If Mr. Cumin’s plan should appear complicated at first view, we sub- 
mit that it is only on account of the difficulty of applying the oidiuary doctrine of an- 
nuities to the circumstances of the cas|p and that when the hfi»me authorities have verified 
the calculations and defined the new condition on which increased pensions will be 
granted, the few points to which it will he necessary for officers to attend will be per- 
fectly clear and simple. This objection is therefore in our opinion entirely groundless. 

6. — We think it desirable that Government should as*^nme the entire ma- 
nagement of the Fund as it is now fiamed, or with such modifications as may be deemed 
expedient, and in the mean time we recommend that the abstract of the plan and the 
accompanying papers be circulated for the consideration of the Army. 


We have then^honor to be, Si% your most obedient servants, 
(Signed) 
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6. SwiNEY, Lieutenant Colonel. 

W. Kennedy, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

G. Young, Captain. 

H. J). Henderson, Captain. 

W. N. Forbes, Captain. 

Alfred T. Johnson, Captain. 

L Thomson, Captain, 

Robert MaVCgreqor, Lieutenant. 
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I regret that I am unable to concur in the ofbiniona above expressed for the 
ons assigtaed ia my Minute of the 28th ultimo. 


(Signed) A'. ClAixa^T, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
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Mr. Cumin’s plau is this: — Upon an officer’s joining the establishoient 
he is supposed to subscribe 

For the first 5 years 5 rupees per month, 
second fy 10 

third 15 

fourth ,, 20 

fifth .. 25 

and for the rest of the time during his continuance in the service 30 rupees per mensem: 
and ill udditiori to these payments the dfficer is expected to relinquish the increase of pay 
and allowances for one yi'nr, to which he will liave become entitled upon the attainment 
of each step to that of i ieiitcnant-CoIonel inclusive. 

For these paympnts and donations, the officer, after 25 years’ service, in- 
cluding three yrars for one furlough, becomes entitled to a retiring allowance of £525 
per annum, in which is included the pension of his rank. 

1 M the event of the officers continuing another year in the service after he 
becomes entitled to this retiring pension, the first payment of the pension is withheld; 
and the officer gets credit for the additional pension, which, at his standing in the service, 
the £525 would purchase. This sum is found to be £50, so that an officer having served 
26 years becomes entitled to a retiring pension of £575. If the officer should continue 
another year in the service he also relinquisj^es the fiist payment of his increased pension, 
and for iliis relinquishinent he gets credit for an additional pension of £02 10$.; so that 
after 27 years service the officer’s pension would become £637 10.v. In this manner the 
pension is increased each year, by the amount which the acquired pension of the pre« 
vious year would purchase, till the officer has been 35 years in the service, when his 
pension is finally fixed at £1,500 per annum. 

The pensions on retirement will be seen in the accompanying Table, under 
the number of years served : 


■K 

26 

27 

mg 

29 

30 


■9 

331 

341 

35 





7850 

8700 

9700 

10800 

I 2 OO 0 I 

136001 

15000 


To extend the advantages of tliis scheme to those officers who are on the 
establishment, and to place them exactly in the position which they would have occupied 
had the fund beeh instituted when they entered the service, they are called upon to pay 
down, on the institution of the fund, if they have served but 


1 

year 

9L 

Rupees. 

14 

years 

6,094 Rupees. 

2 

f9 

160 

St 


>9 

7,655 

99 

3 

99 

237 


16 

99 

8,570 

99 

4 

99 

864 

w 

99 

17 

99 

9,695 

99 

5 

99 

1,005 

99 

18 

9 9 

10,943 

99 

6 

99 

1,226 

99 

19 

99 

J5,587 

99 

7 

99 

1,466 

99 

20 

99 

17,478 

99 

8 

99 

1,729 

99 i 

21 

99 

19,652 

99 

9 

99 

2,022 

99 

22 

99 

24,367 

99 

10 

99 

2,341 

99 

23 

9-9 

27,333 

99 

11 

99 

4,569 


24 

99 

30,633 

99 

12 

99 

5,208 

99 • 1 

25 

99 

34,309 

99 

13 

99 

5,938 


— 


in 

addition to 


regulated subscription of their standing and the increase of pay and allowances for bhe 
year to which they will become entitled on promotion. ^ 


f Tlint Mrved is yesri. 


t PSBiiSB is Bspfci. 
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It has been satisfactorily shown by Mr. Cumin, that as the army is now 
constituted, an officer will have to serve as 

Ensign 1 * 5 years 

i jeiitenaut . * 124 

Captain. ]4| 

Major 6 

Lieut.-ColoneL 8 * 


As it might be inconvenient, if not impossible, for some officers to pay 
clown the sum- required from them to entitle them to the ultimate benefits of the Fund, it 
is proposed to withhold from them the increase of pay and allowances, to which they will 
have become entitled on promotion for one year towards the payment of the augmenta- 
tion of the pension of the retired officer if such claims should not be otherwise provided 
foe.;; and for the rest of the time by which their promotion will have been accelerated 
by the agency of the fund towards the payment <of the immediate donation if any shall 
be due from them ; or, until, without the agency of the fund, they might fairly have cal- 
culated upon being promoted. 

Officers who may become subscribers to the fund, and who through ill- 
health will have the privilege of retiring upon the half pay of their rank, will be allowed 
much a pension, in addition, as shall be a liberal equivalent of their share of the assets 
of the institution —and as, with the agency of the fund, when in complete operatipn, all. 
bi$cers of ten years standing may fairly calculate on being Captains, the benefit which 
the institution of the fnnd is calculated to confer on the junior branches of the setv^iee 
eannot but be perfectly apparent. , ' 

■ These are the principles of the permanent fund; but to give iiamediata 

to it, and that celerity of promotion which is desirable ia .an Army subjected to 
t^e infiueiico of an Indian climate, niid at the same time to fix a limit to the claims of thb 
Army upon the state, it is proposed to solicit, on the part of the Army, the HoiytVable, 
Court to allow for every corps, in each Presidency, £1,503 per atinuni, including the 
off-reckoning money ; and the present pension fund; and from tliU income, when the 
fund shall have been put in operation, it is pioposed to allow to all officers who have 
served their regulated term and who may be disposed to retire, a pension ; 


if a Captain of 400 Guineas per annum. 

if a Mnjor „ 500 ,, 


if a Lieutenant- Colonel 000 ,, 

including the retiring allowances of iheir rank, and to all other officers who shall have 
Slaved the regulated terms, and who may become subscribers to the fund,, but who mgyi 
etill be unwilling to retire in the first iuetance, it is proposed to gi^e credit for their pre- 
sent value of the pension of their rank, and for their subscription of 30 rupees per men- 
sem, and when they may feel disposed to retire, the pension which shall be the equiva- 
lent of both. 

To those officers who may have completed their term of service before the 
whole amount of donation due from them shall have been paid, and who may continue 
in the service, credit will be given for the retiring pension of a Captain, unless it can be 
shown that, without the agency of the fund, the higher rank had been attained ; — for the 
amount of their subscriptions and donations; — and for their subscription of 30 rupees per 
mensem : and when it may be their wiih to retire, they shall have the pensions which are 
the equivalents of these contributions, provide shall nOt exceed those 

which the foregoing table assigns for the officer^ wMrmOTrent standings. 

To those officers who may not have served their term when this scheme 
shall have been put in operation, it is proprosed to allow 400 guineas per annum if they 
will retire when their term shall have been served ; and, in addition, one guinea per 
annum for every 100 rupees which they may have paid in the shape of donation to the 
fund, pmvided these together shall not exceed 500 guineas. 

There are varioua^urces in the ftind itself to enable it to meet its en-. 
gageroenisqil babalfdf the Army, which engagements, it will be perceived, are but 

*— .M— II M 111. —— — 

• Aad mi eiUmiUed tUar, wUU the agency ef the /una sin wUl a«« to wrve m : 

Enniirn but 3 yesiri 
' Liffutonant 7 

captolii;. a. .... 

Major 3 

LiettU-Cotnnel 0 • ** 
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temporary^ and are calculated to remove from the service the senior officers; and to giva 
that celerity of promotion which is so much required: but if these sources of annual 
supply and the aiitiiiity from the state together, should not be found sufficient, in the first 
instance, to meet the whole liabilities of the fund, which nothing but experience caO' 
precisely determine ; it is calculated that the appropriation for the purposes t>f the fund^^ 
of the increase of pay and allowances for one year, of those who are promoted in con- 
sequence of the retirement of an officer, will speedily bring the claims upon the state 
within those limits which it may bo the pleasure of the Honorable Court t » assign, when 
of course, all further deductions, if necessary, would go towards the payment of the 
douatiuii'^ slili due from the officer so promoted. 


TO 


THE OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY, IN THE SERVICE OP 
HONORABLE EAST INDiX COMPANY, ON THE ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OF BENGAL, MADRAS, AND BOMBAY. 


THE 




GbNTLBMEN^ ..iv ... 

'While ia the Wvlce of the Honorable ^^G^'paiiy''' 
brought into communication with some of your Brethren in Arms, who were mmri 
instituting a Miutahy Betirinq 7i7ND, which should b^^ve for its ^j|e 
acceleration of promotion, and the pensioning off those on the Fund, who, wi^oiit sot: 
an institution, must continue a dead weight, pressing alike on the prospects of the j ‘ 
and on the resources of the state, and injuring by pcesaiire the^ effiedenr'^ 

Other reasons wi^re assigned for the existence of that desire ; such im ^ 
the value of money had undergone duriiig the late coaldnental im f 
inability to live in that style at home, on remuneration whiok the^ si^;1 
and on their own savings, which their rank and previous habits absolutely required, 
a service of from twenty-five to thirty years in this country. Tliey also assigned as a 
reason for their desire to establish a Iletiring Fund, their conviction that the Directors of 
the East India Company and Mis Majesty*s Cioverriment had done all that either thoi; 
exigencies or the ti nances of the state warranted, in order to accelerate promolfOil^f 
that, therefore, as these had failed to create the desired and unit)^cm celarHy;^ 
nothing remained for them but humble submiS|iDfi to oifpj^^ 

Betiring Fimd based dfi prioeipt^ii^ 

retireipent, aiid 

Being desirous of contributing my humble efforts towards ibe accomplish- 
ment of so momentous, so important, and so desirable an object as the iiistiiution of a 
Military Retirini; Fund, J endeavoured to possess myself of such Tablt s as might then 
have bi en in existence, and as were calculated to represent, accurately, the decrease of 
European life in India; but I soon found that no such Tables were in existence; and as 
I knew that to proceed with this question with nriy chance of being sure of the accuracy 
of deductions without such documents was hopeless, the desire was creulcd on my part 
to compile such Tables as would, in my opinion, be found of immense value to the State 
itself, as well as in relation to yojur i ' 

To Colonel General of the Bombay Army, 

I am indebted for his permisaiofPidP|KS||^ copy of the Bombay Army List ; and 
to the friendship of Colonel li. H. of the Madras Army, 1 am indebted fer a 

ctipy of the Army List of Madras ; but as that List was not tiorrectly compiled, I re- 
turned it, for correction, through the late Sir John Malcolm to Colonel Conway, since 
which time it has never reached mo. 



Having been compelled to return to England before that document and a. 
s.imilnr one ordered from Bengal could have reached me, 1 represented the want, and 
tbe value, as well as thb immediate purpose of tMb document which I wished to. 
compile both to Captain Loch and to Colonel Astell who then occupied the chairs of tb%.^ 
Court of Directors; and I can have no hesitation in assuring you, in the most public and 
positive manoer that tliose Gentlemen not only afforded mo every facility whten 1 could 
require, but that they, as well as Major Carnac, have expressed themselves as being 
anxiously desirous that you should have a Betiring Fund, with a view to its accelerating 
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your promotion^ and of affording yon that remuneration in retirement to which your 
services and your respectability entitle you. 1 mention these names to you— and to them 
I may annex that of the present President of the Board of ControuU — not to impress you 
with any thing; like the belief that they are the only Directnrs who are favorable 
to your claims, far from it, for they are all favorable ; but I am induced to enter 
into this explanation that you may accept it as an assurance, that if the plan of the 
Retiring Fund now submitted to your consideration should meet that attention at 
your hands which I humbly conceive it merits, you will meet with little difficulty in 
getting His Majesty’s Government and the Honorable the Court of Directors to sanction 
it, as a final measure, provided the change of system should not involve a larger appro- 
priation of the resources of tiie state than may be consistent with the efficiency of 
Government and with a due regard to the public creditor. 

It does not appear to me to be necessary that T should in this place 
revert to the mode in which the 'J'abica were formed, of wliicli the results deducible 
from them arc about to be submitted to you; or that I should submit the tables 
themselves ; as either of these courses w^>uld swell this communication to an unwieldy ex- 
tent ; for this, however, there is the less necessity, as the accuracy of the tables 
and my deductions from them will doubtless have been attested before they are 
submilK^d to you ; but 1 deem it right to inform you that the following deductions 
have been oltlained from the law of mortality which 1 have observed to prevail 
among 12039 officers who have been on the Indian .Establishments, and of whom, 
those among you who were on either of them, prior to the 1st of January, 1832, form 
a part. You will perceive that as the older lives among you or who may have passed 
away, have spent a considerable portion of their latter days at home, as Colonels, and 
therefore in a climate more congenial to them than India would have proved had they 
continued in it ; and that, on the other hand, as circumstances or choice have compelled 
others, after having been advanced to the higher ranks in the service to continue till their 
death in this country, that a table of mortality such as I have formed, from all, must 
represent, the duration of life in this country greater than it should be for those who con- 
tinue here; and less than it ought to be for those who return to Great Britain after a 
residence of twenty-five years and upwards in this country. You will also perceive that 
the value of an annuity on a life in England, which had resided upwards of twenty-five 
years in tliis coiintrv, or in any other tropical climate, ou^^ht to be less than if that life 
had never quitted England. By looking into the East India Register for this year, page 
198, you will observe that the value of an annuity on a life of 43 years of age, which it 
is presumed had spent 25 years in this country, has been fixed as being worth 10.356 
years purchase, when the interest of money is assumed tc^be 6 per cent. p^T annum, 
which value is taken from the Northamptou Tables as prepared and published by Dr, 
Price, Now 1 entertain the conviction, and in due time I will endeavour to prove that 
conviction to be well founded — that that value is greater than it should be ; and acting 
on this impression, 1 have adopted 9.379 years’ purchase as the true value of an 
annuity on a life of 43 years of age, of which twenty- five years have been spent in this 
country, when the interest of money is G per cent, per annum ; which value, is that that 
my tables indicate, increased by 10 per cent. 

What is meant by ** he has an annuity settled upon him,” is generally, 
although vaguely, iiiidcrsiood ; but what the value of an annuity or of a pension is, is not so 
accurately conceived. With the view of clearing in some degree the way before us, and 
of showing the difference in value between money bo immediately paid or received, 
and money, the payment or the receipt of which is deferred for a given interval of time. 
I assume that ten-thousant^ Cadets who are all certain of living over twenty-five years in 
India arrive together, and agree to subscribe such a sum each, as shall, when twenty- 
five years shall have been served, amount to such a sum as shall entitle them, upon retire- 
meat, to an annuity of£i per annum ; that is, to the payment of If. one year after their 
retirennent, and to one pound after the lapse of every year till they shall have all dropped 
off. With this view they will each have to pay down such a sum of money, as being im- 
proved «t compound interest, and at 6 percent, per annum, shall amount to £9.379 or to 
£9 Tt. Id, in 25 years. But an annuity and a pension are essentially different : — for if an 
annuitant be not alive when the payment of the annuity becomes due, his heirs or execu- 
have no claim ; whereas in the case of a pension they have a claim for the broken 
jneriod” — for that part of the pension which was in course of accumulation, from the time 
that the last payment of the pension became due. This distinction between an annuity 
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Rrtd a pension leads to this principle — that a pension payable till the day of one’s death is 
always worth one half year’s purchase more than an annuity : Hence, a pension to an 
officer of 4*3 years of a»'c, who has been twenty-five years ill India, if of one pound, is 
Worth £9.870 or £9 17s.7d. Or, if the pension was £339.14 its present value, to a Ufa 
of 43 years of age, would be worth £3350 Is. sterling. 

- It will be found that if £780.63 were invested at 6 per cent, compound 
interest, it would in 25 years amount to £3350 Is. "J'his, therefore, is the sum which 
each of the Cadets should invest, when entering the service in India, in order to secure his 
own retiring pension of £339.14 per annum. But it only 3035 Cadets should live over 
the twenty-five years out of the ten-thousand who hud come out together, it is muiiifest 
that the sum w^dcli each should subscribe in this case, will be less than the above in the 
ratio of 10,000 to 3935 ; or, that in this case, the subscription of each Cadet should be 
£307 3s. 9jd. This, Gentlemen, is precisely your case ; and I have thus endeavoured to 
introduce it, in the simplest form to y^yir notice, with tlie view of dissipating scepticism ; 
and of showing you the effect which lime produces on the value of money. 

It will be apparent to you, that it is the same in principle whether the 
£307 35, 9^d. is paid upon the Cadets entering the service, or that he engages within 
25 years to make good fhe sum to which tliat will amount, or that he engages after 
having been in the service some time to pay such contributions and donations as the 
regulations of the fund may require, and the sura to make up the claims against him on 
account of the fund as soon as lie possibly can. The contributions which I require from 
a Cadet will accomplish tliis : and on a future page you will see what should be paid 
down by every officer in the service, so that that sum and his future contributions shall, 
when his 25 years shall have been served, amount to 33503,5 rupees, interest being allowed 
on each at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. 

The opinions of so many of you as to the necessity of a Botiring Fund, and 
your willingness to subscribe towards it havb been so distinctly and unequivocally ex- 
pressed, that at iir^t sight it would appear to be a work of supererogation on my part to 
allude to it. But as 1 have undertaken to represent your present prospects to you, with 
the view of inducing you to come to the resolution to amend them, so I fee] myself bound 
to bring this picture prominently before you, for your guarantee and confirmation of its 
fidelity, that those who are yet to succeed you may be enabled to compare their pro- 
spects and yours, and to form an accurate estimate of the measure of gratitude which they 
shall owe you, for having come to a safe and a final conclusion ou a question in which 
their interests as well as yours, were so justly considered. 

In the different measures which have emanated from the authorities at home 
it is hard to distinguish, (particularly for me who am not a military man,) what has been 
done in the way of augmentation through state necessity, from what has been done purely 
with the view of accelerating promotion ; but after the most serious consideration which 
1 have been able to bestow upon the subject, I am bound to consider the measure of the 
1st of May, 1824, as one expressly adopted to accelerate promotion by the creation of so 
many additional Field Officers ; and in the next place, as a consequence of that crea- 
tion, by affording to some of those, thus promoted, an immediate stimulus to retire, who, 
without that creation, would have had to wait for years before the ordinary routine of the 
service had placed them in an equally favorable position. But whatever may have been 
the motive for augmentation, thr Afmy has had the advantage of it; and at a glance, 
you will perceive that that was terfl flpry considerable extent. 

Within the twenty years ending with 1823. ^ 
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and yet, there were in 1824 on the different Bstablisliments, but particularly on those of 
Bengal and of Madras, many subalterns who had been promoted to Captaincies by 
Brevet. The exact numbers were, per corps, for Bengal 5^; for Madras 42 ; and for 
Bombay 0 ^. 
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1 find tnyneir perfectly incapable of forming any thing like an accurate idea 
of what the present cotiCitioii of the Army would have been but for the augmentations of 
and of 1026; but those who knew the Army then, can find no difficulty i:i admit- 
ting that but for those augmentations, or some similar measure, the condition of the Indian 
Army at the present day would have been any thing but enviable, as the conclusion of 
,the foregoing paragraph, and the following table must amply testify. 

The following Table of the times served by the Field Officers of the Indian 
Army who were promoted within the eight years, ending with the 30th of April, 1832, 
and of the casualties from which such promotion has arisen is submitted for your consider- 
ation and inspection. 

(See Table A.) 


from which you will seethe gradually increasing time which the junior Officers of the 
Cavalry and Infantry have had to serve before thej^ had been promoted, and if 1 had 
been certain of the real state of the Indian Army on the 1st of May, 1834, so as to 
have been enabled to form the Table from the experience of ten years, rather tiian from 
that of eight years, I have no doubt but the subsequent promotions would have 
marked those differences in a much more distinct and particular manner. The promotion 
ill the Artillery and Engineers seems to bean exception to niy conelusiou, but their 
case is owing to inordinate augmentation, and in some degree to the iiieilieiont state into 
which those corps were allowed to lapse about the beginning of the present century. 
This however, is not likely to occur again : as there are several Captains, in each of 
those corps, who srem to have served the regulated time to eiilille them to their pensions, 
and who are yet far removed from the line which separates them from their Field Officers. 

From this liable you will be enabled to make several important deductions 
relative to your future prospects; but as 1 wish to avoid every alternative and appear- 
ance by which it inicht be inferred that 1 was begging tlie question which it is my 
immediate purpose to force you to affirm, 1 will not permit myself to make any deductions 
from it, nor to say more than to point your attention to one fact. That, as within the 
time of those Officers the extent of uiigmcntation took place which was indicated in the 
small Tabic preceding it, and as you have no prospect of any similar extent of augmen- 
tation, you may from tliis form an idea of the time wliieh it will be necessary for you to 
sf?ive to attain lo the ditferoiit ranks in the service: and the more efiectualiy to aid you, 
the following Tables are added 


(See Tables J5, C, D.) 


The numbers in tlie second columns of the foregoing Tables are the years, 
and the decimal part of that year uiiicli had expired when those Officers had arrived in 
India, supposing four niontlis to have been taken up with the voyage ; the third columns 
contain the dates of their promotion to tiicir present ranks similarly expressed ; the fourth 
columns contain the times which they had served before they had been so promoted ; 
and the fifth columns contain the times which they will have served in their present 
ranks on the 1st of January 1835. 

Jn these Tables the Army rank rather than the Regimental rank was 
taken, from which it will be seen that the periods served as Subalterns are really greater, 
and as Captains, so much less than I have deduced. 

Now, if notwithstanding all the augmentations and the consequent retire- 
ments which have taken 4 >lace, the following should be the result: 

Beii{:ul. Buiiibay. 


That a Colonel •....Chad to servp on ^ m,842 

„ a Lif*iit. Col , J the Ustnblish- > 27,049 

a Major C meat of ^ 3 S4.S5S 


32,275 3 oars Is 1022 jears 
27,367 „ [26.189 „ 

24.361 22.997 .. 


liefore those ranks upon large averages were obtained, and within whose time the army 
was nearly doubleil ; 1 ask you in the most respectful and emphatic manner what your 
own prospects ara-j when, as you must be well assured there is no hope of an augiuenta- 
to accelerate your promotion ; and that, constituted as the army now is— it admits 
numerical strength being increased tp nearly double its present extent of men, with- 
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out imposinp: on the Stale the necessity of grantini; an additional 
its roster. 1 repeat it, — what can your future prospects be, v 
augmentations of 18*24 and of 1826 you perceive that 
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Now as from the 1st of^January, 1885, the Junior Majors ou these Esta- 
blishments will have to serve at least six years before tliey can be promoted to Licute- 
naiit-ColonoIcies, the present Senior Captains will, collectively, have to serv<?^ the 
average duration of three years before they can be promoted to majorities; and, at least, 
nine years before they can hope to be Lieutenant-Colonels. 
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But as the Senior Lieutenants have the chance of quicker promotion to 
Companies than the present senior Captains have to majorities, I suppose the present 
senior Lieutenants will have been promoted,when they shall, on an average, have served 
2 1 years each. 
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As the present senior Captains were, upon the average, promoted prior 
to the promotion of 1824, and to the augmentation of J826 ; and as the present senior 
Lieutenants have nothing in anticipation whereby their future progress in the service 
can be accelerated, it is evident they will have to serve much longer as Captains, 
than the present senior Captains have served : but as the amount of correction which 
ought to be added for the acceleration of promotion caused by those events, will vary 
with the temperament of individuals, I shall omit the application of any correction and 
assume that the present senior Lieutenants will have to serve only as long as the pre- 
sent senior Captains will have had to serve before they are promoted. 
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tion than that from the time of obtaining his majority a Majorawill require, at the least, 
six years before he can hope to be promoted to a Lieutenant-Colonel — and this I ant 
induced to believe no man can think in excess. 1 may also assume, and with equal 
certainty of being within the limits of (ruth, that from the time of promotion ten years 
must elapse before a Lieutenant-Colonel can reasonably expect to be a Colonel. 

Agreeing with me in this, the following ate the results, and you are most 
earnestly entreated to consider them not only in relation to yourselves, individually, bu| 
as regards the interests of the Army at large ; and, further, that in coming to a decisioii 
on the Propositions which are about to be submitted to your consideration, md whicli 
those results most eminently aud powerfully justify, you are not only, to a oertam eiteut, 
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fixing your own future prospect?, but likewise those of your children and successors ; 
nay, more, that taken in all its generality, this is perhaps the most momentous cpiestion 
which has ever, or ever will be submitted to you for your decision, whether as regards 
yourselves, or the State you serve; and that, on that account, it imperatively demands 
your most profound consideration. 

TABLE OF RESULTS. 
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it appears that the 
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The times which the present senior Lieutenants have served as Biisigns are 
included in the first perunis for each Presidency and in the upper line of the moan results; 
but as the mean time which they have served as Ensigns is 1 ,H6 years the numbers in the 


upper line of this last Table must be diminished by that amount in order to find the 
exact expectations of the junior Lieutenants and to hiul the expoctatioiis of an Liisigii 
those numbers must be increased by the time which an Ensign may be expected to serve 
before he can be promoted to a Lieutenant. 

If this period be fixed at five years, the Military Experience of India will 
stand as follows : 
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\¥ith the exception of the Colonels of the Bengal Engineers, no Colonels 
have yet had to serve so long as this Table indicates before they had been promoted ; but 
that they have not had so long to serve is owing I conceive, to the vast augmentation 
which the Indian Army underwent while those Officers have been in it; and, perhaps, 
in some degree to the circumstance, that several Officers were formerly enabled to realize 
fortunes which permitted their early retirement from the service, and by whose withdrawal, 
promotion was further accelerated. Still, 1 must own, the above Table is based upon a 
fallacy of principle, which it is necessary you should perceive to be enabled to make those 
deductions from it that are must likely actually to square with future experience and with 
fatiti 

You will perceive that the present officers 6f some standing are imbued with 
nearly the same feelings, because they have all had the benefit of celerity of promotion 
owing to augmentation, and that, therefore, they cannot yet have felt to its full extent, 
tbanl other ; you will also perceive that the present s^ior 

Captains only served as Subalterns IS, 430 years each, before they had been prunij^ ; 
hua present senior LieiitenailB will hkve served 15,612 years, and that the present 

Enx jgns must serve 19,196 yearn before they can be placed in the same position : and 
tha , therefoi^, without some change the Subalterns of the army must become in succes- 
sion older and older men, as well as the Captains and Field Officer!; and that, as by 
the augmentatioh of 1824, young men were made Colonels^ who have yet many days to 
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live, the goodness of their lircs must necessarily render promotion to Colonelcies from 
year to year slower for several years yet to come. As then promotion on the one hand 
will become slower, and men on the other hand older, with less rank, many of these will 
strike a balance between their prospects of promotion and prospects of dying in this coun- 
try, and give up the contest by retirement. On this principle, retirement and promotion 
will become more uniform ; and on it, I conceive, I am justified in making a deduction 
from the last result and to conclude 
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Having now placed before you a picture of your future prospects in a 
plain, and 1 fear, too faithful a shape to be either gainsaid or controverted, it must rest 
with you to determine whether you wiTl, through apathy or inditference, permit this pic- 
ture to be realized, or resolve at some sacrifice to attempt to correct it. 


I have no doubt as to the issue of this communication to you : I know that 
where there is in those proposals no feeling to be discovered hut honesty of purpose, and 
that too from an individual totally uncoiincctefl with you, but devoutly nltaclied to your 
interest, you will second his efforts to befriend you, and trust to bis future zeal in your 
cause to adjust any difference of claims which what he is going to call upon you to sub- 
mit to, may occasion. 


Let. us suppose that when the Indian Army was instituted about 1760, it 
had been declared to the Cadets then beginning their career, that if they should agree 
among themselves to subscribe monthly 5 rupees for the first five years ; 10 rupees for the 
next five years ; 15 rupees for the next fiv^ years ; 20 rupees for the next five years ; and 
lastly, 25 rupees for the next five years; and to relinquish in addition as a donation, the 
diderence of pay and allowances for one year, to which they would have become entitled 
on promotion, they should, after the expiration of 25 years, including three years for one 
furlough, have the privilege of retiring on the following scale of pensions. 


ArterasTuce uf 25 years rui a fieiiHion nf 5,350 Rnpeei 
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and that through the effect of augmentation, the scale «jf proinotir>ii was throughout such, 
that before promotion 

All F.iisign r 1 ypa'-s 

A Lieutenant j ... ^ . f 7 lema 

A CaptaiD j liadlo aervebat S ^ 

A Majdr C 3 3 tear* — and that after the 

fund had hopiin to take effect, this scale of promotion was observed uniformly to pre- 
vail ; and endeavour from this picture to infer what the present circumstances of the 
Indian Army would have been. 


It cannot be otheifwise than self-evident to you tjiat hundreds who are now 
in the service, would have retired when they had become entitled to the pension of £&2&; 
and that none would have continued in it, after having served thirty-five years ; at 
whi<^ period, the augmentation of the pcnsicui ceases; unless they had been in the 
receipt of much higher allowances from official sittigtions : and further, by comparing the 
progress of promotion among them in consetjuence the existence of my supposed fund 
with the progress of promotion among you, that ths^money which they were 
CALLED UPON TO PAY, TN THE SHAPE OF DONATION, WAS MONEY, WHICH, WITH* 
OUT THE AGENCY OF THE FUND, THEY NEVER WOULD HAVE RECEIVED. In 
short, that it was money left to them in trust for their own future benefit $tui for the 
acceleration of promotion in the Army by those who had previo^isly retired. 
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You cannot look at iliist principlo with any degree of attention without 
coming to the conclusion at which 1 have arrived, nor can you look at it in too steadfast 
a manner ; as it is in my estimation, on your accurate perception of this principle, and on 
the adoption of it, that the certainty of your success in the institution of a Military Ho- 
tiring Fund, depends. 

I will'suppose, the Army after the proofs which I have placed before thrm, 
can have no difficulty in coming to an unanimous conclusion, that the institution of a 
Military Retiring Fund, which should speedily change the aspect of their prospects by 
accelerating promotion, has become absolutely necessary : and that they have resolved, 
at any sacrifice, to subscribe towards it such a sum monthly, as may be deemed siiflicieiit 
for this purpose : all that 1 require on the part of a Cadet is the fulfilment of the 
conditions of the Fund which 1 have supposed to have been instituted in 1700. That 
is, 1 require a subscription of 

6 R'lpf'eii per iiiriiHeiii Tor 5 

10 „ ' 6 jearn. 

16 „ „ 6 >ear«. 

20 „ „ 5 yenm. 

and 25 „ „ „ 5 3 eaia, and 30 Rs. per mensem for 

the rest of the time he may continue in the service, and that upon protnotioii, that he 
shall relinquish the difference of pay and ullowaiices for one year, to which he will 
have become entitled, in consequence of such promotion. 

Should YOU agree to this moderate rate of subscription, the following t.iblo 
contains the present value of your future contributions and donations, on the supjtositiou, 
that y<mr promotion is as rapid as I have assumed it to be^ namely,, that 

Licntenniit 
r ;iplniQ 
>M»jor 

Lieutc^iant-Colouel 

(See Table E.) 

This table also contains, under the brad of ** present value,” the present 
value of an annuity to commence when you shall have served twenty-five years in this 
country, including three years for one fuilough : the difference between which, and the 
present value of your future subscriptions and donations, according b> your standing in 
the service, is the sum which each of you should pay clown us an immediate donation to 
the fund, in order to place you in the position which you would have occupi(*d had this 
fund been in operation when you entered the service and to f ntitle you to the full and 
eventual benefits of it. 

I will suppose that every officer of the Indian Army who has not served 
22 years in India becomes a subscribor to the Fund, and that lie has paid down the im- 
mediate donation due from him, what more is iiecessai y to give full cifict iicy to the Fund 
and to preserve its stability and integrity, than a small monthly subscription in addition 
to the above, to make good the deficiency which the slowness of promotion, for a time, 
will occasion. 

If yon were to fulfil the above conditions relative to the payment of ** im- 
mediate donation”, the comparative slowness of promotion between the results of experi- 
ence and my assumed scale, would necessaiily arise from the great number of ofiBcers in 
the service, who, having served their full time, are not embraced in the conditions of the 
Fund ; but to bring them within the operation of it, to adopt the wiser course, and give 
at once the required celerity of promotion , I earnestly recommend you to allow, to every 
ofiicer who shall retire, w.ben this plan for Retiring Fund shall be put in operation, 

If. a raptain, a peiMinn of 400 (juinens; ^ 
if, a Major 600 

If, a bieut.-t'iij.......... 600 3 including the retiring allow- 

ances of their rank without any demand whatever upon them for the boon. 

These terms are so liberal— and they are not more liberal than just — that 
1 am persuaded many who have served their regulated time would gladly avail themselves 
of the offer, and retire, and thus bring up the celerity of promotion to what 1 have as- 
sumed that, with the existence of this fund, it must ultimately attain. ; 
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It is apparent that after these officers shall have retired, hundreds of officers 
would become entitled to pay and allowances, to whiol), for years, without the Ag^eucy of 
the Fund, they would have had no claim. I beg to claim, in the name of the Indian Army, 
this increase of pay and allowances from them, jTor one year, towards tlic payment of the 
pensions of the retiring officers —and for the rest of the time by which their promotion shall 
have been anticipated by the Agency of the Fund, or till the full amount of their im- 
mediate donation shall have been paid up, as their payments in liquidation of the 
“ immediate donation” which at the institution of the Fund will have been duo from, 
them. 


I have requested you to allow all Captains, who may have served their 
lime to retire on 400 Guineas per annutn— and it must be apparent to you that according 
to the present rate of promotion, no higher rank in that interval of time will have been 
obtained. 1 now entreat you to extend that principle to yourselves, and, in accordance 
with it, to allow every officer w'heii lu^ shall have served 25 years, the same Uctiiiiig 
Pension, increased ty ihe pension which his donai ions paid mi his own account may be the 
equivalent of, and cstirnatetl at the rate of a Guinea increase to the pension per annum for 
every iOO Rupees paid as<lonatioii to the Fund, so long as these sums together shall not 
exceed 500 Guineas. x-\nd to an officer who mav bo obliged to ivtire through ill-health 
before Ins tinu siiali have been completed, I should consider that you acted but barely just 
by allowing a Guinea per annum for every 100 liiipecs which be may have paid on bis own 
account to the fund hotli in the shape of monthly subscription, and of donation ; and to 
an officer w ho may have served his time of 22 years without having had a furlough, and 
fioin whom nothing but bis tuturc subscriptions were duo, L would allow the full retiring 
pension of 500 Guineas on his paying down the iiionlhly subscriptions which he must 
have jiaid, had he continued for three years longer in the service. Here the Fund will 
incur a loss ; but that loss will be of very trifling amount ; and of no value compared 
with the advantage arising from his retirement. 

As the scale of lletiring Pensions is liberal in the extreme, prorriotion 
among you will necessarily be rapid ; and as the increase of your pay and allowances 
will be equally great, the deductions made from your income will soon have made good the 
amount of ** immediate donation” due from you. When, therefore, you shall have served 
your time, you will, from your own payments and from the Court’s pension for 25 years 
service in India (to wliich I suppose you become as absolutely eiitiiled as if that portion of 
yoiii pension caine to you by inhoritcnce or bequest,) have become entitled to the retiring 
pension of 500 Guineas. Now if your standing in the service should impress you with the 
propriety of continuing another year in it, you of course, relinquish the first payment of your 
500 Guineas: but at the end*of the 2Uth year when that payment shall have become 
due, 1 suppose it, money paid over to a life Assurance Office for an additional pension 
to the payer during the remainder of his life. The pension which is the eqiiivalent of 
500 Guineas to a life of 44 years of age, and which has been 26 years in India, being 
about 500 Rupees, if you ^hould retire after 26 years, you will have become absolutely 
entitled to the retiring pensionifibf 5750 Rupees. And if you should continue another 
year in the service, you, in the same manner, relinquish the first payment ot your increased 
pension; and for this rrdhiquishment you will have become entitled after a service of 
27 years to the retiring pension of 6375 Rs. 

A Table of the pensions to which an Officer of the Indian Army will have become entitled for a 
service tf 25 years and upwards in India, and for certain subscriptions and donations which 
he will have paid within that time, ^ 


Time served. 25 years, 
26 „ . 
27 „ . 


29 

30 

31 

32 
88 
34 
86 


« 

n 

f> 

n 

» 

M 

>1 


Pension to he allowed in Rupees. 




5250 

5750 

6375 

7076 

7850 

8700 

9700 

10800 

12000 

19600 

150QQ 
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These pensions are so large and liberal, that I have no doubt but you will 
immedialely adopt the scheme which is to confer them upon you; and for the purchase 
of which, if the pensioners whom you may now create, to accelerate your own promotion, 
hud the enqiii valent of their pensions provided for, would only involve the contribution of 
a comparatively small sum for 26 years, and the relinquishment of the difference of pay 
and allowances for one year to which you would become entitled on promotion ; and 
your claims to the off reckoning money when you shall have become Colonels, which 
money I propose to combine, for general use, with the money which may be assigned for 
the Retired' Officers and for the payment of the Retired allowances for your Fund. 

We now come to the most important part of the subject ; and, that is, the 
power and the will of the Hoiiorable Court to assist you to the extent which the previous 

P ortion of this letter would appear to inqdy. I know, from many considerations, that the 
>irectOrs are most anxious to do all that is in their power to assist you ; and you know 
from their public declarations tlioir inability to assist you to the extent w-hich this measure 
will absolutely require. As then, any request that is made and involving a condition 
which it is impossible to comply with, must necessarily be rejected ; so, to avoid refusal, 
and, at the same tinm, to carry your point, the aafer plan for you to adopt is not to ask 
for more than the Honorable Court can with safety and prudence allow you. 

Now the Honorable Court knows the average annual amount of the 
Olf-reckoning Fund ; — it knows whafcit has to pay per annum to the Retired Officers; — it 
knows also tlie sum by which this is being increased from year to year ; and which, if the 
present system prevails must go on increasing formally years yet to come. The Honorable 
Court can therefore, assign with tolerable accuracy the maximum limit towards which 
your claims upon them are likely to approach. Alf, then, which I should deem it proper 
for you to require, is, that the Honorable Court, in order to aid your laudable and highly 
expedient and politic endeavours, would have the goodness to anticipate the future, and 
assign to you at once, and per annum, that<!iiiiiting sum, not as a right, but as a limit 
beyond which if your Retiring allowances should extend, you, or those who may here- 
after enjoy the benefit of the promotion caused by the excess of retirement, should con- 
tribute among yourselves to make up the excess of expenditure which those retirements 
may have occasioned. 

1 am unable, but even if I were able, it would be unwise so far as 
your interest is concerned ; and presumptuous, with reference to the feelings and the 
prerogatives of the Honorable Court, to give any opinion as to the amount of the limiting 
sum which the Honorable Court might feel disposed to fix, but as 1 require a sum in 
order to develop my entire views on tliis subject to you, I w/11 assume, simply, as a basis 
for calculation, that the Honorable Court has resolved to allow, to each Presidency, such 
a sum per annum, payable iii-London, as shall be equivalent to a pension, to each Re- 
giment or Battalion on the Establishment of :€],600, including the OfT-reckoning money ; 
and, as one of the conditions on vidiich this grant is made, that you shall pay out of it the 
present Retired Pensions and their Offi'reckqning claims to the present Colonels and to 
such other Officers as may not come into the present scheme. If this, or an analogous 
arrangement were made, you would have an immediate and available excess of capital 
to pay up the pensions of the Officers who may retire on your Fund ; which excess, you 
must see, will, from year to year go on increasing, as you become Colonels, and as the 
present Retired Officers drop off, or are otherwise disposed of. 

As then you would have an annually increasing income, available for the 
payment of the pensions created by, and chargable to, your iVIilitary Retiring Fund, and 
as you would be enabled soan to pay up the amount of immediate donation due from you 
to the Fund, there would be but few Officers, except those who should retire in the first 
instance, who would become in any degree chargeable to you. And if, unfortunately it 
should be the case, that in the first in^stance some officers, f^rom inability, or any other 
cause should refuse to slAiscribe to yoSi'%etiring Fund, you must see that, as these drop off 
or see their advantage of joining it, and Uh you and they who may join it increase in rank 
the amount of annual donations in favor of the Fund, would, and must, as regularly in- 
crease. As then the claims of the pnilent Retired Officers and of the Colonels and your 
own pensioners for many years yet to come, would regularly decrease, and as the claim 
of those upon you who should suWquently retire, WQuld be of an inconsiderable amount, 
see that in a few years your annual donations would soon amount to the equiva- 
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lent of the excess of Retiring Pensions, allowed as an inducement to retire^ when, of 
course, the payment of the annual donations for this purpose would ceSse. 

Taking all this into consideration, 1 am bound to conclude that you can 
experience no difficulty in the adoption of an efficient Retiring Fund, unless that 
difficulty should be created by yourselves. You cau meet with no difficulty from His 
Majesty’s Government or from the Court of Directors ; as they will doubtless gladly aid 
you ill the adoption of a scheme which should fix so reasonable and proper, as well as 
expedient a limit as 53 , as the average age of their senior Officers in India, and at the same 
time, a limit to your claims upon the^Siate : and, as the tlonorable Court iiinst see that as 
this would be a final measure, andvby which your promotion iiiid liappiiiess, as well as the 
efficiency of the Army would be most essentially increased, 1 have no doubt but they 
would be liberal in the extreme in supporting it. 

'Sr ' 

As there are officers in the semee, in the possession, and others in the ex- 
pectation of appointments, the emoliiqients of which they iimy estimato At a higher value 
than your pensions, however liberal, and the enjoyment of liberty and tlu; associations of 
home, these must necessarily enjoy t^|,ie acceleration of promotion which will have been 
occasioned by the retirement of those above them. And as these heiiijr men of lefined 
and honorable feelings would repudiate the idea of being dependant on their juniors for 
their advancement in rank, they might, in the first instance, be averse to the institution of 
a scheme which would be likely to embarrass them and place them in an unfavorable light 
to their associates : but as the celerity of promotion becomes slower as an officer advances 
in the lists of Majors or Lieutenant- Colonels, nearly, although not exactly, in a geometrical 
progression, I have tables by me, founded on this principle, whereby I can estimate the 
present value of an officer’s claims fro^ hjs standing in either of those lists, from whence 
the amount of the fine may be determined, which every Field Officer should pay to the 
Fund, who may be unwilling to retire and still more so, to be under an obligation to you 
for the advantage which he may liave acquired by the retirement of any number of officers 
above him. These, therefore, can have iio1)bjectioii to the institution of the fund, and 
on that account I hope they mil join you by subscribing their thirty rupees per mensent 
towards it. 

A Cnptain ora Major, who might have retired on the proposed pensions of 
those ranks when this scbeiue sh^Ml have been put into operation may feel disposed to wait 
for a time longer in tliis country, and without any intention of benefiting by the Fund at 
your expense : to this, of course, you cannot object; but with tlie view of preventing any 
to hang on who may be disposed to reliie, and who may wi.di to Wc')!! till the opeiations of 
the fund shall have conferred a superior rank upon them, you will, 1 conceive, act 
wistdy by the adoption of one or the othc|^uf two principles — namely, to grant them the 
pension of their new rank upon the payment of 10,()0() Rupees to the fund ; nr which per- 
haps would be found by far the more preferaWe plan to give them credit for the present 
value of the retiring pension of their rank, and for tlieir subscription of 30 lliipees per 
mensem ; and when they may feel disposed to retire, tho pension which shall be the 
equivalent of both. 

This is equally applicable to the class of ofiicers considerc 1 in the foregoing 
paragraph. And it can evidently be rendered equally applicable to those gentlemen 
who may not have served thieir term when this plan shill be put in operation, by giving 
them credit in the fund for the equivalent of the retiring pension of a Captain ; for the 
amount of their donations and subscriptions paid on their own account U> the fund ; 
and for their subscriptions of 30 Rupees per mensem ; and when these respective classes 
of officers may feet disposed to retire, the pension wliich shall be the equivalent of their 
respective contributions, provided these pensions shall not exceed those which are assigned 
in a foregoing Tiehle for the officers of different standings in the service. 

There is anisther class of officers, who, having got as high as the nature of the 
Service admits of, can derive no possible advaat^|;e from the ei^tence of the Fund but 
the heartfelt pleasure which a good mati %njoys ^t the advancement and the happiness of 
his associates : 1 trust that as this is a measure calculated to place the Indian Army 
the most enviable position that ever a body ofmei^gWKi the public servants of a State , 
placed in, they, although they can derive *no immediate advantage from it, .wUl^^far 
favor and encourage the institution of the Fuii^ as to ^abiKribe a day’s iiico0ii,<poQthIy 
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t.tdvarcklt^ the' hcHiv^*of need^-^its iofaiicjr-^and for the beiiedt of ihe*K Brethren 
loAmffA.. „ * t ^ ^ 

li* , ' . Spine offiopre who may be disp^ed. to retire may urge' npoji you their desire 

to here a sum in HhiM tather than a penidon, with which request of course, am) at the institu- 
tion of tlie Frfna. ytfu cannot cbmply s as tl|p sum which yoir Would have to pay to one would 
miffice to pa^ the'^atinual pensions of about ten retiring oflicers. This, too, is the reason, 
,why it would be objectionable in tho (Wet iaelanpe hs my from your immediately available 
capital* thp ,i^blU bf tire retning officer: but if 'the claims against you were made good, 
and that scheme had attained a steady coursqof operation, thefc is nothing which at 
present OCC^ to me cither in the prhici plexor the praotice of it, that could hinder you tiom 
giving qn o^pr or all officers the full and the immediate equivalent of his ulterior claims 
upon yon ! Those liowevei who may hitherto have expressed this desire, inav have done 
it from a Vari^ dr motives. They may have entertained the idea that if they were to 
retire on die puigauements of the Fund, they had no security that their pensions would be 
rVgutaily paid to tliem ; as it was uiicoitaiii that tliose who succeeded them would con- 
tinue to subscribe for this purpose ; and liave therefore inferred, that as a hiid in the hand 
JVas worth two ill the luisli,’^ an immediate payment wo^ld he more aater able than a 
pension : but if this feeling ever prevailed, it can no fongei be maintained, or find a 
place in the heart of any reasonable man ; as in this instance, eypry officer subsciibes for 
nimself alone and loaves to the directors of the fund but the negative virtue of 
being honest. 

Others may have reasoned on a diiferent principle and have concluded that 
aa their pensions died with them, and perhaps as they hnd families to provide foi, an im- 
mediate payment would be of much more value to them than a pension. Here you will 
see the advantage of your being called upon to subscribe for youi selves, as it enables you 
"to aVgil yourselves of your coi poi ate capacity, and to enter with good faith into the feel- 
ings and the views of youi reining associate. 

In this instance you can becomb your own assurers, and can guarantee to 
the family of the retiring officer a much larger sum as the equivalent of any poition of 
his pension which he may be pleased to remit, than he can p >SHibly obtain else- 
where : lor if he applies to an Assurance Office, in Fiigland, that offi e will jeissiai) the 
equivalent amount of his remitted income, diminished by ubout 20 per cent., as the profit 
to the proprietors of the office on thejlransaction ; uiid uiin^uislied too in consequence of 
the retired officer w^n he is in a comlition to appear before the directors there, being in 
aH cases, one year older. The application of this piinciple catties with it another advnn- 
^^ge — it renders you less dependant on otheis for an immediaio capital to pension off your 
seniors, and gives you the piivilege of pensioning off a greater number of them. 

1 have now given expression tcTall that I consider it matGiial to place be- 
fore you at the^presenf time, a«d must theaufore come to a conclusion : hut before I do 
%}m} hllow me to exhort you to be unanimous in your determination to adopt the present 
scheme, which, so far as T can see, is based on principle and in equity, and theieby put 
\an end for ever to the uncertainty and the drpariiicss of your future prospects. Do not, 
1 implore you, regard with too keen a vision wiint maf occur to you as difficulties in 
perspective, for if you adopt the scheme you will see those vanish before you and melting 
like the clouds of heaven before the rays of the rising sun. As 1 have already stated, 
you qan meet with no difficulties "Hrom home ; as yoif ask^ for nothing but what can be 
safely and fairlv given ; and if you should be impressed with this conviction, I think you 
would act Wisny, by subscribing at once; whereby you viould have a large capital 
acciimulatejfto give immediate effect to the fund frimj^he sanction of the Honorable Court 
iball have reached yqu. If, on tho other hand, tnl^Hhctioii should be withhel I, why the 
amount of your subscriptiofis could revert to your respective estates. I may add, as my 
4ji0fwn conviction, that tne Honorable Court will never sanction this,— or any other scheme 
ibsir a Betiring Fund#which is not in accordance with the feelings and the wishes of the 
< Iflniv Anny. And be that must<l>e adipted by the officeis of the 

" * C 

IjlArto be, Gentlemen, » 

^ItoCr faithful friend and well-wisher, 

. John Ciirmiw. 
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1 were promoted within the eight yeare ending with the SOth of April, 1832, <md if the eatualties from 
h such promotion has arisen. 
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TABLE B. 


A £»t the Offiters the Bengal Infantry who U may he preeun^nM he 

respective (^s on the 1st of January, 1835; with the daUs of their arrival m ' ^ 

daLif thei/promotionio their present rank; the times which thy have s^eraVy 

their former rank ; and the time which they wUl have served on that day, in their present rank. 


David Knddell 
Jan. Marshall 
Win. H. Sleaman 
Sami. Mallhy . 

O. P. Hollttud . 
n. P. Caley 
Peter Johnstone 
J. G. Driitnnioiid 
Stephen Moodie 
Oeo. Hicks . 

J. L. Barle . . 

Oeo. Tuiiikyns . 
David Hepbnrne 
Dewia Brnce 
Ddward Gwatkia 
W. J. Gardner 
Alexander Garnegy 
Te, N. Hnll . . 

John Oliver ; . 

W. Cubitt . . 
W. Pasmore 
W. C.Denby . 
W. Simoiids 

P. C. Robb . . 

John Maule 
jL. H. Bird . . 

8. Corbett . . 

O. H. Johnstone 
Alexander tierard 

G. D. Wilkinson 
D. D. Anderson 
]lfl. Nicholson 

J. 8. H. Weston 

W. C. Oriel . 
O»o. Barker 
llobert Low . . 

C. W. Cowley . 
TT. H. Handrs . 
Charles Griilith 

S. M. Horsburgh 

P. PettengHll 
M. A. Biinbury 

O. Watsbii . . 

Henry Dwyer 
James Bomdien 
Kirhard Newton 

T. R. IViHcqneen 
W. B. Oerdiestone 
Denjiimin Blake 

K. A. Thomas . 
David Mason . 
James Parsons . 

H. C. Barnard . 

P. O. Lester 

John Hogan • 
O. A. Vetch 
Thomas Dickinson 
Hope Dick . . 

B. Herring . . 

H. C. M. Cox . 
Thomas Webster 
A. Dickson . . 

Robert Stewart 
Robert Beeolier 
Oeorge Jenkins 

JPkarles Andrews 
* B. Johnston 

, Robert Delamain 
,W. Grant . . 

' '.Oeorge 


08,040, 2-2, 677 
08,508 19.003 
09 656 21.312 
O0,506'2l,R-5'2 
06 700|21.395 
07,62922,285 
07.489 22 099 
08.774 23,425] 
06.700 21,395 
08,608 2L164 
07,065 21,658 


07,606 
08.621 
08,774 
05,648 
08,62 1 1 
11,605 
15.722 
07,065 
06,506 
06 50G 
06 677! 
08,621 
10,533 
! 1 0.01 5 
08 774 
|I97I7 
|09 656 
08,508 
11.528 
.06 999 
;U.478, 
]10,6I5| 
[U8.508 


>09.6.56 

11,744 


22.162 
23 271 
23,425 
19.003| 
23,271 
26,069 
26.1 1 1 
2l.6.58| 
21,236 
21,236 
21,241 
23,271 
26,6.36 
26 ,826 

23 425 
26 6 .JO 

24 312 
28,164 
25.452 
19,003 
.25,742] 

25 fi6f. 
128,329 
.20,019 
24 31 


,08,506 
09 484 I 

12.60i|27,888 


,’4 637 
10,495 
15,1391 
|ir>.340| 
14,695 
14,656 
14,610 
1 14,6.51 
14,695 
14.6,56 
14,593 
14,6561 
15,150 
14,651 
113,355 
14 650 
4,374 
10,459 
|l4 693| 
I I 730 
14,730 
14.664 
14 6.50 
16,103 
15.711 
114.661 
{,>,013 
14 656 
I4.6:.6 
13,894 
13,00.1 
11.264 
I5,060| 
14.821 
16511 
14.828 
|J5 128 


21 658 
26 953 




12.328 

15.997 
10,688 
13,148 
13 606 
12715 
12.901 

111.575 

13,605 

II, 836 

113.342 
l2,83sS 

III. 729 

11.575 

1 15.997 
11,729 
9,931 
8.819 

13.342 
113,764 
13,761 
13.759 
11,729 

8 364 

8 671 
1 1 .570 
9,370 

10 68 S 
ll,8.J6 
9.548 
1 5 997 
9.258 

9 335 
|ll,67l 

9 981 
10 6SH 
7.112 


107.629,22 285 
,06 999 * 9.003 
08 6S4 23,329| 
06.606'21 2.6 
06.700|2I 306| 
08,04522 677 
05,999 10 003 
08.508 23,164 
09.484,24 312 
06,677.21 241 
05.648 1 0.00.4 
06,774 21.932 

16.700 21 .396' 
06,606;21,236 
06,506.511 .236j 
08,608i5ra,l64 
06.577|21.241 

06.700 21.396 
23 271 
23.710 
21.396 
24312 
22 677 
21 241 

>21.236 
21.236 
19,003 
22,099 


12.002 13.342 
15,209 8 046 
14 656 12 715 
13.004:15 997 
14 G45!li .671 
14 7o0il3 764 
14 695:13.605 
14 632 1*2.323 
13,004,15,997 
,14,656 11,836 
14,828 10.688 
'14,664:13,759 
13,355 15,997 
J5,1.'j8 13.068 
[14,695 13 605 
14.730 13 764 


08 621. 

09.045 
06^7741 
09>484, 

08ii045 

06,677| 

061,506 
06.6061 
05^999 

05,489, 

1447828,40)1 
04999 19.e09| 


14.730 
|14,656| 
14,664 
14.695 

|l4 650 
14 665 
I4,62t| 
14.828 
1 14.632 
|i4.664[ 

14.730 
14730 
13,004 
14,610 
113.9251 
[13.904 

I3;^55 


[13.764 
II 8H6 
13.769 
13,605 
U.729 
11.290 
>3,605 
1 10,688 
12.327 
13.759 
13.764 
13.764 

U 4997 

|£90.1 

6.697 


lames Matthie 
W. Shortreed 

F. Corner 

K, Woodward 
J. Bailer . . 

C. J. Old6eld 

G. L. Vanzetti 
A. Apnew 
J. L. Jlcvell 
(4. Gordon 
W> Beckett . 

J. Welshman 
P. B. Todd . 

J. S. Hodgson 
J. E. Briiere 
15, J. Dickey 
J. Evans . 

15. Bar her ie . 

T. Cooke 

F. W. Anson 
T. H. Newhoase 
15. R. l.ndlow 
J, Dyson 
It. 15. Battley 

O. Chester 
Rg. E Vaiikey Chusan 

J A. Wood 

R. B. Lviich 
J. \V. Gibson 
J. A. Railhead 
4. Ifodgis . 

A. Jack , 

\V. .Sawrin 
C. Hfiidaiie . 

J, D. Nanh . 

It. Angelo 
A. G. R. Votinphnsband 
W. C. ('arleton 

G. 15. Westmacoit 

G. Unrney 
J. H. Low . 

S. P. Hannay 
J. Martin • 

J. Leesnn 
A. Webster • 

M. Hughes . 

R. W. Rraser 
r, J. Nntliall 

H. T. Itahan 

T. Fisher . 

R. F. Maciitee 
J. Graham 
J. Finnis , 

F. Moore • 

J. D. Doaplan 
H. It. Osborn 
A. H. J. Micol 

D. BninOeld . 

G. .M, Sherer 
Vtt. G. J Robs 

F. Winter . 

C. H. Cobhe 

P. P. Turner 
J. H. Smith 
R. Haiipliton 
R, F. Mackeosie 
C. Towle 

G. Farmer 

H. O. Frederick 
8. J. Orpve 


22,081 24,0031,922 10,097 
20,4.')6 23,332 2.876 11,668 
22 522 24.332 1.810 13.668 
23,470 25 .364 1 ,894 9,636 
21,366 23.526 I.I60 1 1.474 
20.360 23,526 3, 166 1 1 .474 
18 730 19 7010.971 " 

21.29.5 21.526 3 231 


15,299 
1 1.474 


1 8 930.20 058 1,128 1 4.9 13 
19,895 22,795 2.90 12 20.5 
19, 626.2 1.047, 1 ,421 1 3,953 


21 ,377 23.526 2,1 49 1 1 ,474 
20,593'2,3.526 2.93: ' 

22,426 24,252 1.826 
18,651 1 18,584 0.000 
23,684 24.627i0,94;i' 
20,606:2.3,526 3.020 
22.844 24 332.1,488 
20, :560 22.526 3.166 
22 788 24 332 1.641’ 
20.802'2:5.526 2,721 
20,:536,2;L526;3.»90 
22 522 24.786.2.261 
20 851,23,526 2 67.1 
,21.369 23..526'2. 157 

22.708 24 578 I,87i. 

2:5, 963|25.364l 1.40! 

24,358 21,863 0.50& 

25 “61,0 883 
|2:1,.5*^6|'‘415| 
22,526,2 02? 


124 481 

[22 08] I 
|2O,506 
24 725 
l23 528 
19,4:J2 
1-24, "7 7 


[25 742 
|24 7n7 
.20 652 
.,.'25, 01 9, 

20 760 2 5. 526;'^ 766 
24 377,24.:304 0 OOC 
20 7i.8;2,{,526 2 79s 
2.3.596!2.‘"‘.:J64 «.76S 

I9,GH:'2 .;197|I779 


l,0'7 
1,179 
1.220 
0 642 


24 023 
|2J 588 
18 670 
19,692| 
|2I,804 
14 604 
122,700 
|24,:^52| 
1 8 5:i6 
18,530 
|24,:358 


*25 :^6 4iO 741 
2.{.526;2 9.18 


19 00W 
:|22,060| 
[23 77:t 
16,458 
[24,375 
|24.962| 
18,674 
.8..5S4 
1*25 364 


19 5:16120 9181 
'20.506 22,29)1 
22.081 24.206, 
|20,36()|2l,956| 
l9.74l|2L00:i 
I9,774'2I,00:J 
1*22.489, 24.332| 
22.306 24.6441 
20.873!2:4,526 


o,:J3: 
12 3Gs| 
1 ,969 
1.854] 
I 675 
jO.GKij 
o,i:ih 

' 0,054 
:[l,0(J6 
1,38 
l.784i 
2,124 
1 .596| 
1 .2621 
1,229] 
1 .843 


2,3:18 10,356 


i|24,901 
r 23.526] 


22,385 
21,3771 
22,917. 
20.626|23 526 
20,6371*23,5*26 
20,851 23,526] 
20,66523526 
25,03226,342, 
•28 78*2125,364 
^,467|25,534 


I25,:i64l2,447 
2.900 
1*2 889] 
2,676] 
|2.86 1 

I, 310 
1.682 

II. 067 


2.65:i I 

2,516 

2,149 


11.474 

10.748 

16,416 

10,373 

11,471 

:0,66^ 

1 1 47-: 
0.66; 
11.474 
I 1 ,473 
0 214 
11.474 

11.474 
0,422 
9 6.J6 

10,137 
9 6 J6 
I 1,474 
2 474 
9.258 
10.293 
14,348 
9,981 

11.474 
0,696 
il 474 
9,6.16 

i:i,603 
9,6;J6 
' 1,474 

15.997 
■ 2 910 
11, *2. >7 
18,592 
10.625 
10,038 
16.326 
16,416 
9 6:i6 
14.082 
12,710 
10,795 
13.044 

13.997 
13,997 
10,668 


1,474 
0,<>99 
1,474 
9, 67)6 
11,474 
11,474 
11,474 
11,474 
8,658 
9 636 
9,466 
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TABLE C. 

A List of the Ofteers of the Madras Infantry vho it may he presumed will he the 
respective Corps .i the Xst of January, l «35 ,rith the dates ofthetr 

dates of their promotion to their present ranh ; the times whieh they have sr J . 

S former Lh, and the time which the y will hare served on tlvat day, m thevr ,wesent rank . 


iMiwurd l*'f (iitkl) II 

W. Stuart . 

P. P. Hodi;e 
W.PreHcott 
\V. L. (i. Willmm 
J ]>. StnkuB 

H. a. Burgesa , 

J, How'ihou . 

H. White . . 

G. !•?« • • • 

C. Maxtoiie 
W, Stuko« . . 

C. M. Uobinflon 
A. R- Spicer 
C3. D.ids . . . 

O Far run Junior 

\V. II Smith 
. II. Liinnl 
, Thullspr . . 

Sha^ 

Plon-deu 

, Butler . . 

ilull'in . . 

MacDowall . 
llutcliiiiRou • 
rf'i. Harkneas 

-• A. Behe . . 

. Mnckiuli’f'h • 
<’o\ le 

' J. tlih^'uiup . 

•>d<vl Derville . 

J, F. Palmer 
J. 'I’cd . . • 

J R. Hail? . . 

McLeod 
■ ' ^1. W. Poole 
'Hi St'.rv . . 

V^' J Biitterworth 
W. Tailor . , 

... 


iglTuiiSroii 6r>00, 8 9r»7 K. B. l)o%etou . . 

I I 096-*^5 69^' .4 603 9 901 Jl. Simpiion 

isWas-iBa 9,598 r. 748 'l.W. P«.:«n. . 

I7.53.8l!25,49 7.9G0 9,507 Ap‘',^'P- • • 

2001897^19 7.201 7.781 W.O.Yarde . . 

18 744*27 680 8,886 7,370 W. C. Chiiinerj^ . 

18.497126,189 7 692 8 811 VI. Poolr. . 

14 52221,345 9.823 10,055 !•. A. jl."!.! . . 

06 774 21.395 14.621 13 605 H. H. Bmulwin . 
Oo' 6.56.24 312 14 6.56 10,682 Vrtliiir C VVirIiI . 
09 656 24,279 14.623 141 721 I’. A. J. I.ongworlli 
(I8;(I4.5;22,677 14.632 12 S23 H. B. Kenny . 
09.656'24.332 14 676 10.668 !». Winler 

08 045 22 677 14,632 12,323 I'. D. Ulnver . 

1 1. 801.24 455 12,601 10 445 4. .8. Sl.er.nni. . 

18 966 80 07 11.105 4 929 C. P. I.e Hnrdv 

19 629 28,019 8 390 6 93 1 . H- I*. 1'"'"“ • 

I9 7.l'll25,55", .5,809 9,447 S. A. <5r»nt . 

08 5os'23,l04 14 606 I ' «30 <J- 

07 84i'21 932 14.588 13.068 R. W. .Spnerow 
18 71126,9.50 8 202 8,044 0. PtelUn.nn . 

II 628'25. 126 13.598 9 874 4- W. linjley . 

05 045 22 677 11632 12,323 ^V. C.i..pn|.e . 

13 519 8,959 W. D. W. Ir,. 

08 51823 164 14 556 1 1 836 W. «ea.i...«nl . 

06 .533 2 1 .225 14 692 1 3 775 t. Dennett . 

06, 7742 1.395 14.621 13 605 *. O. 

08 6.S4 23.829 14 64-5 H 071 Hnrry H. 

07.506 22,285 14 779 12 715 H. M.-rland . 

05,048' 1 9 Oil.- 13.35.5 15 997 'V Crn.R.e . . 

O'* Oil 2*2.677 l4,fi.Ti 12 :’.2‘l I- 'VMoe'* • 

0^.0152*2.208 IHJ6 - 792 - 

18 0.8125 419 7,8:^S 0,5Sl vi. R. Julinatone 
II 52821 3:i2 12, sot lO.fifirt I - llarknesa . 
0S’,503 24.3”2 15.821 10 66^ 1; Hutch.nH . 
19,744 26.4*25 6.081 H,.575 I* • R* Croz.er . 

0H.045 22 677 M G:i2 12.322 >• IJ. Hicka . 

08 045 22 677 14 632 2.323 I. Havne • 

«7 741*>4 7^* 7.04*2 10,2 4 I. BedinKfeld 
j8’y399 24,460 6 06i '0,540 i?. Pnoley . . 

08.045 2-2 077 ! 4 6H2 12,321 J’’. - • 

_:,iLGS4j23n.::2Q .4 640111.671 <5. U. Harner . 


22, *243 25 4251 3. i S*2 9 57 J 
•21,74l!23,72il 1 98*2 11.27^ 
•21,492,25,036 3.544 9.96^ 
•21,691,24.537 2,946 1 0 46 J 
•26,459 27,219 0.7G0 7 78* 
•>4,445!20.688 2 243 H,31-J 
•21,065K2 469 1.404 12 631 
20,50620,614 O.lOS 14.386 
21,475 24,24[ 2 766 10.7B‘4 
*26,182*27,162 0 980 7.S3*J 
•2(),39(>*2«».266 0,000 14,73» 
21,065 2*2.416 1.351 
•23.4*29 26,197 2 768 S,80J 

20 336 2'»,266 0 OOOj 14,734 
*20.6*27 21.786 1.169,13.214 
21,31 1 -24,266 2.955 10.734 
*22 5.80 *25.345 2.76.5 9 655 
•2*2.081 24,069 1.988 10,931 
21.492 *23 910 2 418 U»090 
•21, 7.^8 2.5.827 2.089 11,17* 
•22,306 -2 1 .885 2.579 10,115 
•ill 634 2*2,896 2,262! 1 2, 1 04 
•20 506 -20 5 52 0,026 1 4,468 

21 31 I 22 97S 1,667 12.022 

24 7*25 '26.6*25 1,900 H.375 
! 9 966 i 9 449 0 00 • i5.55l 
•22 54 -25 980 3,445 9.014 
•20.49; 20,.3S 0,0;»0 l6.6l4 

21.49:' 24.H3-*» 2,S4 ) lO 668 
20.7*28 2 .!»^*> 0S14'|3,458 
•20 7l7 2*2,I.Slj L46.1||2.HI9 
•2 ) 50(1 20 5 1 H 0,0 1 2 |4,482 
•20.72S215S6 0 858 13.414 

19 74l|l9 449 0,000 16.551 
2 1 .49*2 23 2 4 1 I 749 1 1 .759 
•22 711*24,784 2.073 10,216 
19,895 19.4 49 0 . 0001 15.551 
■2.1 101-26,581 3,481 8,419 

20 .506 -20.921 0 4l5 14 079 
21,467 22,247 0 78011275* 
2 ), 6*27 *21912 I 285 1 3,0HB 

* 7 .^ flQ I *Ll riott ^ 4 ..'tI li* ^ 
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1 greatly regrot that I am unable to give an unqnalifictl asiicnt to the 
opinions expressed by my eolloagues as to the foasibility of iMr. Cumin's proposition. 
It appears to me that this plan is open to most of the fundamental objceticms which have 
been urged a^^aiust otlier similar schemes, and that the improbability of its being adopted 
is augmented by the increased benefit it professes to confer. 

2. Its in trodueijon is made t'> depend upon the aid of the home autho- 
titles to a great extent. This rnsulers its institution precarious ; whilst as *t pniress(?s to 
accelerate tlie promotion of Sid Captains (to the rank of Colonel, 1 presume,) hy 12 
years, this must add so much to tlx cost of the pension fund as to render the concur- 
rence of the Honorable Coiiit (if tliat cost shall be put upon the state,) at loa-it very 
doiibtfiil. If put upon ttie Army the 4liliicnity is not removed but only its position 
chautied, for the Army I conceive is juiiable to bear it. But it is said the sum now 
demanded from I ho Coio t is “ i(»ss” than the ainouiii which the Coiirt recently ofl'ered : 
tliis has the appearance citln r of an oversight or of a fault. There can be no possible 
reason for this. 

CiilcuLitions for such funds assume tiiat the whole army, at least so 
many as will romlT the oxenpdons incon.^ide: able, arc willing to a lopt the p. ojcct; in 
ot’.ier words, that th iv ar»' wdli to ibr g.) a part of tlK'ir present comforts for the pro- 
sp. cl of a coiisidoralde benefit to accrue to them many years hence. But men generally 
Sjieaking, are not willing to exercise such self-denial, and if they were, wo kno v titat a 
vast number of the odicersof this army are so encumbered Ural they have in> pmspvjct, 
even w'fh the proposed pension, of h diia able to quit the country in 25 years. They 
are in <lebt and their creditors would not sutFer them to go, and they are, m iny of them, 
no less involved by the, at \< ast equally strong obligation, to provide for tneir families, 
Itiss'id, however, pensions are saleable, b'^t this requires certificates of li(3alt(t wfiich 
would not easily be procured by ihoso (generally invalids) who would become candidates 
for pension, and in llie case of <iel>tors, pensions, if sold, would be coubumed in 
|i |uiiiat;on of debU or on life insurance. ^ 

4. Captain Bhdeiiacirs tables slate that in 25 years only live officers 
ill loo, have retired on peiiMons. This iiicliideil a period when the omohunents of 
officers were larv*er than now, I am a vare that this, if a fact, facilitates the cslablish- 
nn lit of a fund ; but 1 advert to it Ixire to show that vvhcrij the chance of enjoy ineiit is 
20 to one aaainst a man, there is little Unuptation to sacrifice present means. 
Yet hy tills scheme an hinsign or 2d-Lieuteiiant after five years service is required to 


pay per month, 10 Jls. 

After 10 years (a Lieutenant siy) ditto. !•> 

After 15 years (ditto) ditto 20 

Alter 20 y<;irs (a ^'‘O^taiii) ditto. 2> 

After 25 years ditto ditto 30 


and there are many Captains now upwards of 25 years in the service. 

5. It has often been alleged that the officers of this Army, especially the 
juniors, have not the moans of supporting themselves, I do not therefore see how we 
can exhibit them as candidates for the purchase of Life Estates of from £400 to 
£1,500 per nrinum even on this plan. 

ii. It is said when the operation of the fund comes into complete eflect, 
the want of means will be greatly remedied — higher rank and pay will accompany length 
of service. But this scheme will have to be siibmiiteil to men who are now in the Army 
and who have actually served, so as to subject them to the hi^i rates of contribution, 
and yet they hold inferior commissions and small allowances, so that those who are the 
must unfortunate are by this plan required to pay most. 

7. I conceive the principle upon which this fund is made to rest is ohjf*c- 
tionable, viz. upon time and not upon rankf involving as that docs supersession, which 
I hold to be an obstacle of thp greatest magnitude to the reception of this plan by the 
Army. We cannot expect that men will become instrumental in their own (comparative) 
degradation, and therefore I think it is certain that those who stand well for pro|iiatioa 
without this fund will not pay for standing worse. Every coi'ps which had nat an officer 

r 
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ready to accept the pension when entitled, would be exposed to supersession. But it is 
replied that when the operation of this fund will have been completed, that is, iiinuy 
years hence, all who are eligible will have attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and 
thus there will be no supersession. But the plan has to be submitted to those wlio are 
now in the Army. The consequence seems to me inevitable. 

8. The senior officers of the Array will in all probability object to 
the off-reckonings being merged into this fund. 

9. Other objections might be slated — some are recorded by one of our 
colleague^; but on the whole, as far as ray judgment goes, I really cannot take it upon 
me to say that I entertain a hope that this fund, as proposetl, will meet with either the 
concurrence of tho home authorities or be acceded to by tho Army. It is beyond the 
means of the latter, and from the former its requisitions are such that I do not expect 
they will be granted. 

10. My own opinion is, but T state it with great deference to the sen- 
timents of Olliers, that there is no way of afibrding the desired relief to this Army so easy 
of accoiuplishineiit, or that would be so acceptable as by govenunent granting to such of 
the senior officers whose resignation would not create supersession as might wish to 
retire, a compensation for the resignation of their Commissions, the amount (with wiiat- 
ever donation the Honorable Court may be pleased to grant,) being reimbursed by the 
army — not by payments from present allowances, but by giving up the allowances of the. 
higher rank which the retirements shall have created until the amount of compensation 
paid to the retiring officers shall be liquidated. 

11. For this there is the precedent of His Majesty's Government in re- 
gard to the disposal of unboiight commissioiLs in seniority service corps, and the Honor- 
able Court have themselves introduced the yriiiciplc of promotion without full ernolu- 
rneuts in the case of Colonels of lleginients, who db not receive off- reckonings, iiotwith- 
staudiiig promotion, until certain liabilities on the off-reckoning fund are liquidated. 

^12. With respect to the Army this scheme would call upon them for 
nothing wl^ich it did not first confer, whilst the advantage of rank would be immediate 
and their rise to all their present expectations would be accelerated. 

13. 1 cannot conclude these remarks without expressing niy admiration 

of the pains which have evidently been bestowed by Mr. Cumin in drawing up tlie 
papers which have beeu laid before us. 

January 28, 1835. (Signed) A. GalBoway, Lieutenant- Colonel, 


COLONEL GALLOWAY'S OBJECTIONS AND Mu. CURNIN'S REPLIES. 


1 . — And the improbability of its heimj adopted is augmented by the 
increased benefit it professes to confer, 

1, — I beg here to premise that any objections made by Colonel Galloway 
have, as I conceive, reference only to tho means by which the prospective scheme is to be 
brought into operation ; for he admitted to me that the fundamental principles of the 
plan were perfect. The objections therefore, if of any force, can only he temporary. 

The excellence of the plan consists in a great degree on the largeness of 
the retiring pensions as these offer the greater incentives to retire; and, therefore, the 
greater stimulus to pi^motion. 

2. — Its iniroduciioti is made to depend upon the aid of the home authorities 
to a greater extent. This renders its institution precarious : whilst as it professes to 
accelerate the promotion of 3cZ Captains {to the rank of Colonel I presume) by 12 years. 
This must add so muck to the cost of the pension fund as to render the concurrence of 
the Honorable Court (if that cost shall he put upon the state,) at least very doubtful, 
if put upon the Army the difficulty is not remooed but only its position changed; for 
the Army I conceive is unable to bear it» Hut it is said the sum now demanded from 
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the Court is less** than the amount whieh the Court recently offered. This haS' the 
appearance of an ooersiyht or a fault. There can he no possible reason for this, 

2 —The aid of the home authorities is solicited only to the extent which 
they have already sanctioned — tlie Honorable Court offered to entertain 24 Lieutenant- 
Colonels on the pension list per annum: this involved an anniiul expeinliiiire of £148,920 
per annum, or £723 per corps, without taking; into the account the oxpeiiditiiio on ac- 
count of the rctifini' allowances of Majors or Captains, or of oflicers roliiing upon 
half pay. 

This is a misconception of the whole plan ; if the Honorable Court has 
its expenditure under this head Axed, that plan must be the most agreeable to them, 
which makes men most contented with their <>wti condition : a Captuiirs becoming a 
Colonel does not increase his claims for retiring pension on the Company. The Court 
is conceived to allow only (5 per cent, interest on the subscriplions of the Army ; and 
only that, in addition, which they are at present payinu' under various heads as off rcck- 
oning pensions, <^t*c. Tn short aiT equivalent of all the claims upon the state is asked 

and neither more nor less. 

3. — Calculations for such funds assume that the whole Army, at least so 
many as will render the exceptions inconsiderable, are williny to adopt the project ; in 
other words, that they are willing to forego a part of their present comforts for the 
prospect of a considerable benefit to accrue to them many years hence. But men gime- 
rnllg speaking arc. not willing to exercise suck self-denial, and if they were, wc know that 
a vast number of the officers of this Army are so encumbered that they have no prospect, 
even with the proposed pension, of being able to quit this country in 25 years. They are 
in debt and their creditors would not suffer them to go, and they arc many of them, no 
less involved by the, at least equally strong obligation to provide for their families, Jt 
is said, however, pensions are saleable, but "his requires certificates of health which would 
not easily he procured by those (gcw^ally ihvalids) who would- become candiilatcs for pen- 
sio7is, and, in the case of debtors, pensions, if sold, would be constmed in liquidation of 
debts or on life insu7*ance, 

3. — If men are, generally speaking, iinwilling to forego a part of their 
present comforts and to exercise self-denials, how does it happen that Majors are annu- 
ally bought out. 

In my original letter I included certain paragraphs to point out how, as 
1 conceived, those who arc in debt might be relieved of their liabilities, and 1 have been 
given to understand that portion of my letter was objected to, because its publication 
might interfere with a more* economical mode of licpiidation now in progress. I cannot 
therefore well understand how the case of debtors can be urged as an objection : but all 
men are not in debt — and even the creditors of debtors would exercise a sound discri'tion 
in contributing for their debtors to enable them to attain supeiior rank, and therefore 
greater facilities of making good the demands against them. IJiit with his present know- 
ledge of the Indian Army will Colonel Galloway mainlaiii, that it is wiser to allow men 
to struggle with their present dilhcullies, and with the certain prospect of having to serve 
longer and longer intervals in the inferior grades of the Army, and to mature its pre.sent 
dissatisfaction with its prospects and condition into permanent discontent ; than to adopt 
a plan that roust dissipate — so far as their ultimate prospects are concerned —all sources 
of dissatisfaction from the Army. In short, it is wiser to allow 4,000 men on whom the 
integrity of this Empire depends, to perpetually brood over the dreariness of their pros- 
pects, that a few vrho are in debt might not be incommoded ; or to adopt this plan by 
which the well- being and the happiness of all would be secured, at the probable risk of 
inflicting a tompoiary inconvenience on a few ? What has been said relative to debtors 
applies in an equal degree to all other obligations except that of an officer’s family; and 
on whose account it becomes more imperative that he should subscribe ; inasmuch as by 
subscribing he attains higher rank; and his family— a higher claim for allowances in case 
of his demise. « 

4. — Captain BadenaclCs tables state, that in 25 years only five officers 
in 100 have retired on pensions. This included a period when the emolmnents of officers 
were larger than now, I am aware that this, if a fact, facilitates the establishment of 
a Fund, but I advert to it here to show that where the chance of mjoymmt is 20 to one 
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again&t a man, there ig little tempUition. to gacrijice present means —yet by this scheme an 
ICusign or 2d Lieutenant after ft years service ts required to pay per month 10 Its, 


A fter 10 years' (« Lieutenant say) ditto. 15 

A fter IS years' (ditto ditto) 20 

After 20 years' (n t'aptain) ditto 25 

After 25 years' (ditto ditto) 30 


and there are many Captaim now upwards of 25 years in the service. 

4. — The inference from Ciiptaiti Badenneh’s tsibles is wroim : — if only 
out of every 100 retired die reasoii must be sought for on oilier p^roiinds : — and perhaps 
Colonel Galloway’s own case will serve as an apt example ; —the retiring aU(»waiK:es 
were not siiflicient to induce more tliaii the eighth part of those who had lived over 25 
years in India to retire; and thus the other seveii-eigliths were compolled to stay as an 
iDCiinibrance to the service till the vitality of the system became exhausted. This in- 
ference miuht with ecpial force have been urged ag^aiiist entering theseivice, an<l yet the 
Directors iind no want of candidates for cadetships. 

Here a comparison of things W'ith each other is made, which, to my mind, 
admit of no comparison. Tacts are reasoned on, derived from the present system in 
plnce of facts which must hold good in that whitdi this sclieine will brine: i'iR> op<nation : 
hut, even acconling to the present system, his r<*asonirig is tiot conclusive ; or bow could 
the sacrifices be made tbat a»e being m.i<le to buy out IVJajois. Sumo are called upon to 
contribute thousands ; and yet, at this in‘«tant. there are more who are r« a<ly to make 
tliiSrt saciifices than there are of IMajors to retire. 

7. — / ronecii^r tin principle upon irhirh this fund is made to rest is 
ohjevtionnhh\ viz. —upon time, and not upon rank, inrolriny as that does supersession which 
1 hold to he an obstacle of the greatest magniUide to the reception of this plan hy the 
Army. We cannot expect that nan will bvcoMeinstruntentul in their own (comparative) 
ticgradalion, and i her ef ore I think it is certain that those ivlio sUind, well for promotion 
without fit s fund will not pay for standing worse. Every corps which had n d an 
of/ieer ready to accept the pension when entitled would A * exposfd to supersession. JJut 
it is replied that when the operation of this fund will have />c. u completed^ that is^ many 
years hence^ all who arc eligible will have attained ihc rank of Lieutenant- Colonel^ and 
thus there, will be no supersession. But this plan has to be submilled to those who are now 
in the Army. The consequence seems ihevitable. 

7. — When a man enters the Army it is with tlie view of acquiring distinc- 
tion, respe* tability, nnd competence in old age. — If in a gradation service, rank has not 
been attained the laiiJt does not re>t with the iiidivkliial, viut with circumstances, he 
therefore snfirrs enough in having to endure disappoiiilinent without having to endure 
the additional pang lliat that disappointment inflicts the additicniul penalty of incompe- 
tent reward for services which, w ith any other rank, he could not have more faithfully 
executed. But thisscheme does not confer emolunieiit according to rank — for it brings the 
nttaiiinieiit of the rank ot Lieutenant-Colonel w ithin the period when retirement can take 
jdace. Not beiiu; a military man 1 shall be excused, I hope, if 1 do not perceive the 
force of the remark lelativo to supersession nor the probability of any inconvenience that 
c?»n arise from it; and, as will be seen, the Army has bad already sufticienl samples of 
supersession ami they must cnduie it. 
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8. — The senior officers of the Army will in all ihrobability object to the 
offiretkoniny being merged into this fund, 

8. — An Ensign in the service has a claim on the off-reckoning fniii], and 
before it can be alieiicit<‘d from its present clmuiu:!, his consent as well as that of a 

must be obtained. It is n<»t intended to withdraw the olT-reckotiifijr tnoiiey frora 
any man wlio insists on his share of it, but simply to sink that portion of’ it uftainst which 
tlieie is no claim into the Retiring Fund and to apply it in the payment of’ the retired 
pensions. 

9. — Other objections might be stated -some are recorded by one of our 
colleagues. But on the whole, as far as my judgment goes, I realty cannot take it upon 
myself to say that I entertain a hope that this fund as proposed will me t with vUfur the 
concur renee of the home authorities, or be acceded to by the Army. It is beyond the 
means of the latter ; and from the former its requisitions are such that I do not expect 
they will he granted. 

9 — If the consent of the Army be not obtained tin* consent of the home 
authorities will not be required: but if the consent and tlie approval of r!ie Aimy be 
obtained that will go far, under pre-^crit circumstances, in infliitucing tin* eo isL'iit of tlie 
honu' hiithoritif s. At all events it is appanmt that those two points can only lie 
di teriniiied on by being su!)i!iitt('d to the parties in qnost’on 'Fhe Army an; tlio In st 
judges of* their own wants, on the oue liand, and tlie llonoyabic Court, as to its power of 
compliance, on the olher. 

10. — My own opinion is, but I state it with great deference to the senti- 
ments of others, that there is no way of affording the desired relief to this Army so easy of 
aevomplishmeut, or that would he so acrepteble as by Government grant hig to such of the 
senior officers whose resignation would not i reate supersession as might wish to retire, a 
Ctimp nsation for the resignation of their commissions, the amount (with whatever donation 
the Honorable (^ourt may he pleased to (jrant,) being reimbursed by the Army, not by 
payments from present allowanves, but by giving up the aUowauees of the higher ranks 
which the retirements shall have created until Ike amouul of compensation paid to the 
retiring officers shall have been liquidated, 

10. — These remarks have no reference lo (he siibjict iindrir consideralion ; 
and therefore 1 do not think I am called upon to reply to them. But lest a different 
opinioM sfiould be entertained, 1 may be permitted t * ask wbat is meant in a foregoing 
reiiiaik relative to a“ cerliticate of health ?” If this pltoi vv< re adopted, might not the 
Army refuse to pay for Iht^ retirement of an officer, who, h-id he staid but another year, 
must have given them the step without purchase I But this plan involves a principle 
that would he a perpetual source of annoyance to the Army It can offer no ginrantee 
to the (Government that all officers on its roster would be young and efficient men. Its 
adoption would give the Government no assurance that it could calculate on the con- 
tentment of the Army ; and, as no guarantee is offered on either of these heads, I think 
it, therefore, inexpedient. 

It may fairly bo asked if the Government would oxerciso a sound discre- 
tion in giving retiring Officers the equivalents of their Pensions and Commissions. I say 
it would not; and for this reason, that although most officers, af»er having had a lesson or 
two from the men of the world in Europe, might manage to take care what was left 
them, it does not follow that all would exercise the same measure of prudence ; and 
hence, the Government would b(* ever exposed to calls upon it, that a regard for the 
resppctahility of the service would force it to admit : and, Ihoiu fore, that although this is 
an exception to a general rule, it is a case which should be guarded against. 

It is worthy of remark that Colonel Gallow'^ay objects, to the Army being 
called upon, /or a time, to subscribe towards the payment of adequate pensions to their 
senior ; and yet wishes to render that system of payment, with reference to his own 
plan, perpetual ; without being able to determine when circumstances would render the 
continuance of those payments possible ; and his system would afford the Governiaent 
no additional security for the zeal, or the contentment, or the efficiency of the Army : 
whereas, with reference to the plan against which these objections are directed, the 
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Govprnment has every possible security ; —an officer's contributions are in <leposit for bis 
own ultimate use, and thus, as liis money and liis ultimate prospects are secured to him, 
his alle^atice and zeal iii the cause of the state will ever be above suspicion. 

It is siiifjular that there is no objection made, except that with reference 
to time, that does not apply against any system of retirement; and therefore, with at 
least ecpial force, against the plan proposed by Colonel Galloway. 

(Signed) John Curnin. 


OBJECTIONS BY COLONEL SWINEY AND Mu. CURNIN’S REPLIES. 


** A principal jenture of the scheme the possession of the Off -reckon in(f 
Fund, with the view^ / s appose, of making it profitable by distributing it in jicns ions to 
retiring officers'^ 

That is the precise motive : and T may remark that so Iona: as it was 
discretional with oilicers to retire, the allowine: the off-reckoning money to Colonels had 
th is efiTecl, it repressed the desire to retire, and thus impeded promotion ; but when the 
state changes one part of the system, by giving the Army a perpetuity as the erpii valent 
of all claims - tlie policy may well be (piostioned of continuing the application of that 
money in the same manner when there is another mode of application more condneivc 
to the well-being of the state. To me that appears to be the prefoiablo mode of appH> 
cation whereby a trifle is given to promote the , uliiinate happiness and the consequent 
iiiiinecliatc coiiteitlmeiit of the many ; rather than to the few, that they might act as a 
dead weight upon tlic energies of the Army. » 


lint Mr, C, has apparently overlooked, the fact that although a majority 
of the Colonels in the enjoyment of off-reehoning are resident in Europe, yet all of them, 
are not. The latter are still in active service ; and the ojf-iechonings of their regiments 
form only a of the emoluments of their situations.** 

If lUi officer, seeing the consequences of the oft'-reckoning system, should 
resolve for the general good to relinquish his eventual claims to it, he cannot at any 
future time regiet his having done so; as he will have quittr^d the service on an ample 
competency long before, and without the agency of the retiring fund he could have had 
any claims to off-reckoning. 


“ To another part of the scheme for providing the necessary funds, precisely 
the same objection applies. I mean that part ivhieh stipulates for our being entrusted 
with the management of the Honorable Company’s present pension list, upon a grant, say 
of £60,000 per annum, being made to us for that purpose. The expense fur pensiom 
for length of service has, i presume, already reached its maximum, and a great proportion 
of the retirement to be effected by the proposed fund, perhaps not less than one-half, even 
upon the lowest scale, will he a clear addition to that amount. With or without a 
retiring fund, therefore, the £60,000 per annum will still continue to he paid, and the 
Army will gain nothing whatever by having the mere disbursement if that sum trans- 
ferred to their hands.^^ • 

1 f the pension list had reached its maximum, I agree that there could be 
nothing gained financially, by receiving money with one hand and paying it away with 
the other. What the Honorable Court is a'^keil for is shortly this — to give the Army 
credit for an annuity equal in amount to that to which the ultimate claims upon th( 
Company will extend. But as it is conceived that the. pension list has now reached its 
maximum, I must enter into some statements to show that it has not, and that before the 
maximum is attained, the cadets of 1828 must first be disposed of : that is, the pension lisi 
wiHbave attained its maximum about 185G or 1860. To give you something like a prool 
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i)f this, I have drawn up thft following taltli? ; and if I had concoivcd that the absolute 
names of the paities would have been preferable, I would have added them. 


Pntirnil ? [VlainiR.... 
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from whence it may he soon that in tlie six years, beginning wiili the pension list 

|ja«l lM‘en increased by £27,277 on the supposition tliat the new pensioners retire on tlie 
same n.ioltiit of pensions as iiioso who died had enjnycd, bnt as tlio new pensuiiteis of 
Majois and Capi.niis retire on higher pensions in place of the increase being as al>ove, 1 
lake it lo be in reality about £r>,0()(> per aiiiiiim. 

And from this it may be iiiffTred that as a final measure the Honorable 
Tonrt could with perfect safety make a considerable addition to their expenditure under 
this bead in without any risk of passing the bounds to which Ibe amount of the 

pension list will attain. 

(Colonel Swiney's note upon the abovr remarks. 

There is some misapprehmsion on the suhject of the maximum of pen- 
sions — tcheti T said that the pension list must have alrendif reached that paint, it was on 
the suppasti km that HO extraordinary inducements to resiyn had been eonuleed. at The 
natti fill aver aye under the CtnirVs Order of 1790, I must still think has reached its 
tnoji i'Hnm I i vt of late years those ordej's have been disreyarded, and accordinyty the 
uveraye has been considerably increased by the addition of pensioners whose retirements 
have been purchased. If this system wcf'c lo be continued it would be difficult tu say 
when the waxlmum would he attained, it would depend entirely upon the caprice of indivi- 
duals, and i\Ir, (iurnin's catculatious could affix no limit to it. 


“ My objection was one which Mr, Cumin ouyht to have replied to 7tpon 
a different principle, by stating what I now understand to have been his intuition from 
ihc. Jirst, that the fund is lo relieve the Company from the present pension list, and all 
expense connected with the retirement of officers from the service, excepting only the 
charge ofC> per cent, interest of the fund capital,’') 


With regard to what has been said relative to superccssion, I must repeat 
my conviction that if the retiring fund be instituted as I wish it, it will settle down to 
this — that a man will be a Lieuteiianlr Colonel before he has been 25 years in the service, 
and therefore that the contemplated supercession through the agency of this fund is 
perfectly visionary. ^ 

As a proof of this, allow me to remind you that there are at present on the 


Bengal.. 191 1 establisincnt of field officers who have 

Madras 134 > served 30 years and upwards, and of whom 

Bombay fOj notone-sixth part would have been now on 


the establishment, if this fund had been in operation when they became qualified to retire: 
and that of those who have served their time, but who have not yet served 30 years, 
they are about an equal number : and that from among these many would have retired 
ere this time if the fund had been instituted when they had served their full term. The 
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inrvitable conclusion is that, the present Majors, to a man, would have been Colonels, if 
rliis fund had been earlier instituted. 

(CoLONKL SwINEY’s NOTE UPON THE ABOVE. 

** Wh*it is here adduced as a proof in only an assertion, unsupported as it 
is by calculation. The present Majors are of frontal to 32 years service; and if Mr. 
Cumins scheme be well founded, ought to have been Colonels from 1 /o G years,'*) 


Ani this leads me to another point of the proposed scheme which invnlres 
a further outlay on the part of the .state. I mean the request which we are to make that the 
Court of Directors will allow every officer's pension for length of service to be considered 
as in deposit, 

“ IViis objection too should have been answered on a different principle. If 
I now understand the scheme correctly, the state will have nothing further to do with the 
pension list after having made the grant of £ 1,500 per battalion to the fund.** 

I have shown ihut according <o the present system an officer cannot hope 
to attain higher rank than ilmt of Captain in 25 years. What, tlien, can be iinder.stooil 
of the regulation which declares if you continue in the service till you become a iVlajor 
that yoti may retire on £202, or if till you become a Lieutenant-Colonel that you may 
retire on £3G5 per annum. Is not the Captain's pay here placed in de[)osit by the state ? 
1 merely want to make thvit regular and perfectly proportional to time, which is now 
irregular and dependent upon circumstances. 


There are I think two objecti<kis against adopting it (the time principle) 
first independently of its creating a large fund upon which Government will have to pay 
compound interest o/'G per cent., it amounts to an increase of from £20 to £40 for every 
year of our a claying to accept of them; thus, in fad, placing a direct bounty on not 
retiring instead of encouraging every body to retire as early as possible,** 

By the present .system a Captain inny retire on £102 per annum ; by that 
in contemplation nii officer having served precisely the same time may retire on 500 
guineas per annum, so that it cannot be well maintained th it there is not a sufficient 
indiiocinent to retirement held out. M^ith regard to compouMd interest a state liaving 
fixed debt knows noth^g about it. The fund will obtain interest on its capital half 
yearly, and if with tliis itltorest more capital is purchased, fhe state only observes in the 
transaction that it has become a longer debtor to the fund. 


** lj)on the whole, then, without going into the question of the rate of 
subscription at all, which however is to my mind net only heavy in itself, but based upon 
im erroneous principle. lam of opinion that the, scheme is totally impracticable. It 
w/HUld eventually saddle the Company with an expense extra to their present disbursements 
of not less than £160,000 per annum, exclusive of the off-reckoning , of course,** 

With the view of pointing out the eventual expense of this plan to the 
Government, we must suppose, that we see it in full operation ; and that in cotiscc{uence, 
the retirements have become so regular as to require an annual supply of one cadet for 
every corps. Now of the tJOG cadets so required, supposing none of them to have been 
dismissed in the interval, GO would survive after being 25 years in the service. The 
whole question is reduced to this. Uow will those GO men dispose of themselves? Now, 
although it appears impossible to give any thing like a precise answer to so general and 
indefinite a question, it is possible to have recourse to probabilities which may be found 
to square actually with the results of experience.' I conclude therefore that if those 80 
men, and of the number who attain to every age to 48 inclusive, ten per cent, retire 
uimually, and that afterwards they retire in a higher ratio in consequence of the increased 
pension, till they have all been disposed when the last had attained the age of 53. 
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If no officers retired, of tlie 80 men of 48 years of age, the following 
lahle will shew the lunnber w'lio w'ould attain to each succeeding ago : and the numbers 
below these are the probable iiiiiiibers who would retire uiiiiually : — 
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With this data we are now enabled to give a lob inbly accurate estimalc 
of the ultimate sum wliich this measure wH>uld require from the Company. 


When a society is annually recruited by an equal uiimbrr of individuals 
of the same age, the maximum number in that society at any one time will Ins the \ ro- 
duct of the annual supply, and of tlyi expectation of life of tho recruits admitted ; and 
therefore if wo iniilliply the miinbers which are nssumed above to n'tire annually by the 
expectation of life of each class upon retirement, we shall have the number t)f each age 
who will be constantly upon the pension list. The following tuhle exhibits the results. 
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83,31,900 


Now, as of the 5,250 rupees to which an oQiccr becomes entitled for bis 
own contributions and for his services, the part wliich the state is supposed to coniril)utc 
is 1,777 rupees, the part of the gross amount which the Company will have to pay will 
be found from the following proportion : — 

As 5250: 1777: : 8334900: 28.21200. 

Thus we find the maximum claims upon the ITonourablo Company, and 
if to this maximum 10 per cent, be added for contingencies, we shall have the siiiii of 
31 lacs, beyond which it is not likely that the amount of the pension list will ever ex- 
tend, and which singularly enough, amounts to an outlay of about 1*1,500 pti corps per 
annum. 

(Signed) John CuiiNiN. 

(Note of Colonel Swiney’s upon the aikive LiyiTER. 

The above table would give 48.2 resignations annually from among th^ 
Field Officers of the whole Indian Army, and the proportion for Benoal would be 23 only 
— but nearly 50 would be required in order to effect the rate of promotion which Mr, 
Cumin says “ he has satisfactorily shown will be the consequence of his plan of a retiring 
fund being adopted*) 


(Signed) 


G. SwiNEY. 
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Mr. Cumin’s reply to the remarks which 1 ventured to offer on the nature 
and probable oflects of liis proposed scheme, has made me much better acquainted with the 
object he has in view than 1 could have hoped to be from tlic bare perusal of his letter 
and accompanjMiij; abstract, in both of which, however, he has now made considerable 
alterations. Still i am iar from believing that all my inquiries have been satisfactorily 
answered; but 1 concur with my colleagues in signing the report, because ] think it only 
pledges this Committee to the opinion that Mr. Cumin’s plan appears to merit the most 
favourable consideration, and that if after a more compUde inve stigation into the princi- 
ples upon which it is grounded, than any wc have it in our power to undertake, it shall 
be found to hold out a fair prospect of realizing the beneiits expected from it, it will be 
gratefully accepted by the Army at large. 

2. — The general scope of the proposed scheme and the conditions upon 
which it is to be instituted, appear to me to be as follows. I'lie Army on adopting it is 
to give up for the future all claim to the surplus oif-reckoning fund, and to ail pension 
for Length of service from government. OlHcers arc also to consent to contribute at the 
rate of five rupees per mensem, during the first five years of service, ami to increase that 
rate by five rupees per mensem at the end of every five years, till on having completed 
twenty-five years’ service, it will anioniit to 30 rupees per mensem (vvhicli, however, in 
my opinion, should continue to increase in the same ratio,) at which it is to remain sta- 
tionary ; and further, they are, on every promotion, to give iq> the dilfenuice of pay and 
allowances between their old and new rank for twelve moiilhs. There are also certain 
subsidiary objects of the Fund for which they are liable to be called upon lor a day’s pay 
and allowances once in every month, if there shall be a necessity for it. 

3. — Tn return every Officer after twenty-five years’ service, is to be enti- 
tled to an annuity from the Fund for life, of £5:!5 per annum ; and each yeaily pavmeiit 
which may not be claimed, in consequence of any individual deciiriitig to retire immedi- 
ately after completing the period above-mentioned, is to be appropriated to llu purchase 
of another annuity, to be added to tlie former ; so that, by this species of accumulation, 
his income will have increased in ten years, or after thirty-five years service, to £1,500 
per annum, beyond which no further accumulation is to be permitted. Every ollicer 
compelled to quit the country on account of ill health, after ten years’ service, but before 
he is entitled to his pension, is to receive back the accumulated amount of his contribu- 
tions, including lapses, together with an annuity from the Fund equal to the half pay 
at present allowed. These are tiie benefits accruing to officers who may retire — to those 
who roinain, Mr. Ciirnin states that it has been satisfactorily shewn, that whereas an 
officer will have to serve, on the present system, forty-six years before he can attain the 
regimental rank of Colonel, he will by the agency of the proposed scheme, obtain that 
post in twenty-six years, and consequently gam twenty years promotion by means of the 
Fund. 


4. — The full and accurate examination of a proposition which contemplates 
so great an alteration in the coudilion and prospects of the whole Indian Army, would 
require a far more perfect acquaintunce with the doctrine of annuities, and w'ith calcula- 
tions affecting the probabilities of life in India, than 1 can pretend to ; 1 shall therefore 
leave that part of the question to be discussed by such piactical men as the Honorable 
Court may think proper to refer it to at home, contenting myself with merely suggesting 
the following queries : ^ 

1st. Whether it be right to calculate annuities for persons who are about 
to reside entirely in Europe from tables giving the mortality of Europeans in India alone ? 

2dly. Whether Mr. Cumin’s t&bles be not objectionable, os calculated 
for the whole of India indiscriminately, as since the jchance of li^e is admitted to difi'er 
materially in the three Armies, the value of annuities ought to differ also ? 

3dly, Whether it be clearly ascertained what will be the financial effect, 
iasfar as the state is concerned, by our funding the * present value’ of the required annul- 
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lies, as they are granted, and drawing 0 per cent, interest on the capital so funded — 
whether, in short, the Government can take the managemei»t of the entire Fund, as an 
Insurance Fund, upon ilsclf, without considerable immediate expense, and the possibility 
ol contingent loss to a much greater extent. 

5. — I’o aid the Fund tke Honorable, Court is required to make it an 
allowance of £1,000 per annum for every elfcctivc buUalioii or regiiiiL'iit in the Indian 
i\riuy, and the auiireiiate sum is calculated, 1 know not on wliat ground preci-ely, to yiidd 
a suiplus of £01,000 or £300 per corps per annum, after paying the present incumbents 
on the oir-rcokoiiinir, as well as the Pension Fund. When, however, niy colleagues 
procetnl to slate that this sum tif £Ol,BOO per annum is “ under the amount implied in the 
Coin t’s otler to the Army of the (>lh Mavvdi 1032 ’ they appear to mo to unde r rale the 
advantage to the (/onqiany, bj' adopting such an undefined mode of oxprt's., ion. The 
sum tmideied by t!ic Court at the pt riod adverted to, would, at its maximum, amount to 
£100, 7o0 per aiiimni, even supposingitlie average expectation of life in the ease of retired 
ollicers to be as low as 13 years, and if that sum be taken us nn annuity, and its present 
value 13 yeius dcl'erred, added to the present value of the aggregate annuity which is 
assumed to he now paid in ])eiisioiis, they will together, at (> per cent, interest, amount 
to £.b ltK).20{i ; whereas the yeaily sum of £900 per regiment, which is all that is 
now asked for when the oil-reckonings are deducted, is only eipiivalent to £30,77,010, so 
tfiut tile .st.ite would gain by tlie traiisactiuii £l02,o00. If this estimate be correct the 
objection implied in iiiy third query (par. 4) will fall to tlie ground, and there may 
tierliiips he re.iSi)ii to iiope that the liberality of iho Honorable Court will induce 
tiiem to enlarge the grant which U now solicited on the part of the Army. 

G. — In endeavouring to ascertain the probable effect on promotion in the 
event of the proposed scheme being immediately adopted, wo are to consider llie sur[)lus 
of £300 |)er aiiiiiim per eardi corps as available for purchasing the rctiremorit of oliiccr.s 
who have already served years. To these oRieers Mr. Cumin proposes, in the 
subsidiary arraiigciiiciit alluded to above (par. 2), to allow pensions in tin' following 
proportion ; —Liciiteiiaiit-Coloiiel £G3(I, Major £o2o. Captain £120 per annum. The 
surplus ill question will, for Jlcngul alone, — to which presidency iny remainjiig ob.ser- 
vatioris must be eoiifmed, — ainount to £29,700 per aiinuiii ; and as the luiiiuity proposed 
for a Lioutenaut-Coloiiel is about £2G5 per annum more than the retiring pension to 
which he would be entitled under the old rate, and equal if not superior to the value of 
his expectation in the service, provided his name be not more than half way up the list,— - 
it is probable it would be accepted by a considerable number in the first instance, and 
further, as the Majors who jivere promoted by the retirement of thrii seniors woiiM have 
the Stiirie inducement to accept the pension, they would siiccessivcdy make way for others, 
and thus complete the number which the fund could provide for, without there being 
any occasion for ofVin'ing pensions to Majvirs or Captains, as such, — a step which in order 
to avoid the chance of giving disgust by causing supersession, should never be resorted 
to under the present orgaiiizaiion of this Army. This arrangement would accordingly 
provide for 47 Lieutenant Colonels and give a step in the first instance to somewhat 
more than every second regiment or battalion in the service; — and, of the aggregate 
sum, — £29,700, — a small balance of £90 would remain for the following year. 

7. — I have spoken of all Lieutenant-Colonels accepting the proffered 
pension, who were not more than half way up the list,” under the idea that those who 
were higher up would be inclined to remain for the chance of succeeding to off-reckonings. 
'I'ho possession of staff-appointments and of commands, and indeed many other circum- 
stances, might operate as a liiudraiico to retirement in the lirs* instance, although consi- 
dering the very precarious tenure of life in this climate, the immediate enjoyment of an 
annuity of £630 per annum is much better than the mere aritlimctical value of a rever- 
sionary expectation which cannot be realized till alter several yi'ars of suffering and 
exposure at an age when the constitution, is least able to bi ar them : still however, as we 
can probably count upon only half the Lieutenant-Colonels, the rest must be considered 
as retarding the period when the off-reckonings will full to the disposal of the Fund. 
Now, it is not probable that the upper moiety of the Lieutenant-Colonels would be 
absorbed by promotion in less than 7 or 8 years, and during that period, at least, no 
assistance to the Fund could be derived from the off-reckonings. Butin order at once 
to fix a limit to the retardment here alluded tO| it would be expedient to accompany the 
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No. XLIV. 


A SUOHT SKETCH OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 


Some observations on the ad ministration I 
of Lord William Beiitinck were offered in | 
No. 1 1 of these papers : the present may 
therefore appear suuiewliat superlluous, and 
will hanlly escapi: the eliar|;c of repetition. 
As, howevi r, his L(»rdsliip’s («overnmeiit is 
now (Irawiiiy: t • a close, I ciiiiiiot resist the 
attempt tt» sketch a sumiriary of the proceed- 
ings whicii have been adopted iiii b r his 
authority; especially as ihning- tlie con- 
tinuance of it, some most iiiijiortant (dianiies 
ill the niotie of conducting- ilie aifaiis of 
[British India have been introduceil. 'I'licse 
changes have been productive W»tli of good 
and evil : not the least, that llie^iave caused 
more disappointment to the native and more 
discontent to the lilngli.di population, both 
in and out of iho service, thuii perhaps have 
resulted Ironi the measures of any preceding 
Governor. 

Jt should, however, be recollected, that 
nearly three years have elapsed since the 
publication of tliat paper, airording consider- 
able opportunity for a change of opinion 
on the subject of L<»rd William's public 
character and adiuinistrution ; and it is with 
considerable regret that 1 am compelled to 
acknowledge, that a more extensive acijuain- 
tance and a closer observation of his proceed- 
ings have convinced me, that the view wliich 
was given ot these in iny first essay, tends 
to place them in much more favourable light 
than succeeding experience has jiistilied. 
Like most of his Lordship’s admirers, which 
at the coinnieiieeiiieiit of his Indian career 
were many, 1 was deceived by the great 
professions which were made, ami too ready 
to believe that the glitteiing show which was 
exhibited was in leulity the sterling metal 
whiili it purported to represent; mortifying 
indeed is the discovery ,that, like many 
other commodities of little value, the pro- 
fusion with which the professions were 
poured forth was only the consequence of 
their intrinsic worthlessness; and that the 
tinsel was only a foil for the base metal 
which it covered. 

The summary of Lord William’s profes- 
sions is as follows : — 

— A determination to do his best for 
the interests of the people over whom he 
was placed. 


2d. — A conviction that many abuses 
existed both in the system of Government, 
and the mode of its administration in the 
detail. 

3d. — A resoliiliori to make merit the to.st 
of promotion, and to adopt a plan which 
should prevent the concealiiieiit of imhdence 
and inefliciency, while it enabled the aide 
and inontorions to obtain t!ie rew ard of tlieir 
industry and talent. 

‘Itb. — A resolution not to be a puppet in 
the hand.s of his councillors, secret. iries, and 
other olliclals, but to sue and judge for 
himself. 

6th. — And in prosecution of this ho invi- 
ted communications atid suggestions from all 
parties, in or out of the service of Govern- 
ment. 

Let us now see the result of all this. The 
only sli iking features of Lord William’s 
administration are ; — 

Tirst. — The abolition of the practice of 
Suttee. 

Second. — The judicial reforms. 

Third. — -The breaking ihrougb the illiberal 
policy of excfudiug the Natives and East 
I Indians from oilicc. 

Tourtli. — The toleration of unlimited free- 
dom of the press. 

And now lot us examine these a little in 
detail. 

First. — The abolition of the practice of 
Suttee. Every friend to humanity will 
rejoice at this; but very little merit is due to 
Lord William for the measure. There was 
nut an individual Englishiiian in the country 
who did not wish to prevent such a barba- 
rous rite, and who would not have given his 
I best endeavours to effect its destruction. 
The quesLion was “ can it be done wdth 
safety,” i, e. without occasioning distur- 
bances and insurrections whicli should cause 
a* grfeater amount of evil and misery than 
that whicli it was intended to abrogate. 
For a eonsiderublc time this was answered 
in the negative ; and as long as it was coii- 
scieiitiously believed, that an attempt to 
abolish Suttees would produce more, evil 
than the Suttee itself, the local rulers of 
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India were morally, and in every point of 'some improvement. Numerous represeiita- 
view, perfectly justified in resisting the lions and suggestions had been made to 
cxerMons ol philantiiropisU at home, who Goveiinnent on the subject ; and, like the 
were ignorunt ol* llic customs and opinions Suttee ciise* the jiulici:d reforms would have 
of the people of India. been forced upon our rulers and extorted from 

Uut opinion had greatly changed upon whoever might have Wen entrusted 

this subject I'or several years before Lord witb the liovcrnment ot the country. 
William's arrival ill India ; and as far as I Thirdly. — 'Fhe breaking throngli the 

bad an opportunity of ascertaining the senti- illiberal policy of excluding the Natives and 
ruents of tny countrymen, I can only siy, i^ast Indians, as inueh as possible, from all 
that of all whom 1 co^iversed with, whether share in the (irovernment of their country, 
of the civil, military, merciuilile, or iniscel- In this, again. Lord Williuiii is by no means 
laiicous classes, full three out of four w^ere entitled to the whole credit. It had for 
not only convinced, that all over Jiitidoos- some time pievion^ to Ins Lordship's arrival 
tan and Bengal the Suttee might bo» abo- here, been pretty generally ackiiowledgcil, 
lished with perfect safety, but were anxious that the attempt to goveiii the country 
to s<*e the proinulpitioii of a law to this | almost entirely by Lurojiean agency had 
effect — and this full five years before the been a complete failure. Those, too, who 
law was actually enacted. It is obvious were a little more far sighted than their 
that when such were the soiitiiiicnts of the neighbours, and were Intel ligent enough to 
majority of the Euglisli in India, L c. of the observe and take warning by the signs of 
rulers ol the couiitiy, tile abolition would have the times, were convinced tlnit the old sys- 
been effected a little sooner or later, whoever tern of unjust exclusion could not be main- 
might have been appointed to the situation tainod much longer ; and many representa- 
of Governor-tieneral. It is equally clear, tions of the expediency of adopting a more 
that had the Governor on h'>s arrival at once liberal policy, had at various times, by dif- 
en forced such a measuie, without consulting Iferciit functionaries, been made t(» Govern- 
those whose long residence in India might 'men t. Nevertheless, it is but fair to allow, 
be supposed to enable them to know some- 1 that Lord William deserves much more 
thing of its affairs and of tlie poopb?, he j credit for his share in this measure, than in 
would have deserved the credit of much cither of the two preceding measures. A 
more zeal than judgment. considerable number of men, both higli in 

Second.— The Judicial Reforms. The same suhor.liiiate situations, were 

remarks apply to this head : -the utter with the old prejudice of the 

insufllciciicy of the establishment for the superiority ot ihc English; the inclli- 

admiiiislratioii of civil justice, and the intoic- corruption of the people, and the 

rablc evils which were entailed on the danger which would ensue to our 

country and people by the virtual denial of Government, by admitting them to any share 
justice, had been oflicially, privately, and of influence and authority. Dire prognostica- 
iii the public prints, so often brought to the w^ere held forth of the evils which would 

notice of those in power and the public at eutmicd by the enlightened measures 

large, that it was plainly perceived that the proposed, or rather by the corn- 

machine of Government would not go on meiiccineiit of a more liberal system; for it 
much longer on its old footing ; iiav, those 1^*^ carried much furllier before its 

who looked beyond the present, weVe fully l>eneficial results can be fully developed ; 
aware that tlic almost unriihiiation of credit, probaljle that with a ruler of an 

the falling oft* of mercantile transactions, ordinary mind, some years would have elap- 
and the inupoverishment of the country, which sed before the advocates ot the proceeding 
were the consequences entailed in a coiisi- would have been alb»wed to triumph. In 
derable degree, by the state of the Courts, measure, therefore, let the full meed of 
whereby every encouragement was held out praise be awarded to the decision of character 
to dishonesty, began seriously to affect the liberality oft the present Governor- 
Government revenue. Then, indeed, it General. 

became an object to remedy the evils com- I'ourth. — Thp toleration of unlimited free- 
plained of: as long as it was imagined that dom of the Press. This is indeed a measure 
the people were the only sufferers, .little dictated by a pure and enlarged policy, and 
anxiety was manifested ; but no sooner did for which, 1 believe 1 may say, we are 
the^ fundamental principle, for which the i||debted solely to Lord William. There 
British Indian Government exists, the realiJli|||mTe some, doubtless, among the Govern- 
tion of a large revenue, appeared to be in dan- ment functionaries who were anxious for the 
ger, than it was found necessary to introduce abolition of restrictions on the expression of 
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jmblii' opiiii'>ri on official men aiul moasiiros, 
hut were liy far too few in luitriher to 
have coiinteracteil the prejudices of the many, 
had they not been piiweiiiilly supported by 
tile Ilea i of the Cvoverniuciit. I. have cer- 
tainly heard observations from several men, 
tcndiriiT to d(*traet Irorii the wisdom and 
lilicrality of this iiu asiire. ft is said, that 
after all, what can the exprossioii of public 
opinion do ? The ciicnriistaiicr s of India and 
its pop(ilali(»n are such, that its ruhns may, 
at present at loa>t, witli perfect safety treat 
it with coiitmiipt. v\ weak minded and 
self-snfficient man mi^ht h ive been nettled 
and annoyed at the attacks o>i <*overnment 
which have been from time fo time poured 
forth; but one of strong' character and con« 
scions ot his own power eouhl alfoid to take 
no noh'oo of them. besides, it is said that 
Loid William is one of those phlegmatic 
and hniiiorons indiviilnals who laughs at all 
the abuse he may have received, and can 
oven t njoy the wit and cleverness of a pliil- 
lipie, (slinuld it contain any) feeling the force 
of the old adage “ let those laugh that win.'’ 
Besides this, lie has very w'isely looked 
upon the freedoui of the pri ss, both ns an 
index and a safety valve for the jmblic 
mind : — to point ont, how far ho ami his 
master®, the tw*enty-fonr iMoIocIis of Leaden 
Hall might go; and to allow of the escape 
of a gn-at portion of tliat discontent which 
if |a>i)t lip iniiht have caused an explosion 
piodncing much more dangerous conse- 
quences. 

All this may bo, and probably is, both 
true and liiineiitalde. True, as regards 
Lord William individually ; and lameiiiablo 
that the ficc oxpiession of public opinion 
should yt t have so little inliucMtce upon the 
actions of our nilei'i, and so little power to 
remedy Hie evils nmler which the country 
is groaiiiiijj; ; — still, gutJa cavat lapidem,^^ 
Let tile press persist in doing its duty, in 
which it will bo joined ami ussistod by the 
people; nltimatoly it must triumph, and our 
niltM's will ho forced to a ?opt a more cnliglt- 
tened and a wiser policy. No small share 
of mental strength, however, is requisite to 
enable a man to tolerate being told that he 
is wrong, or that his measures’nre oppressive, 
rven though he may not profit by what he 
hears. Tew men in authority, either in 
India, Lnglaiid, or any other country, would 
submit to it while they possessed the power 
to prevent it. Let the full and unrestricted 
share of praise bo awavdetl to the man who 
has borne all that has been said and published 
against the present Governor-GeneraL i 

Let him also receive full credit for his 
^^‘^mpts to improve the resources of the 

was 


country by introducing a general plan for the 
improvement of its coinmuiiicatio:! oy road- 
m.ikimr — and for his afiMiipts to increase 
comnn rce by the opmiing of ^lie. Indus. 
Lord ^Villiarn’s resolution to make merit 
the test of promotion anu to adopt a ^ys^un, 
&c. sounded very well : in practice, how- 
evei , there has been just a^ mucli nepotism 
and favoritism under the presmit ad lui lustra- 
tion as at any previous perio i. It is also 
veiy doubtful whether iiie public servants 
on the whole do more than they did before. 
The diligent and efficient have been disgusted 
by the unmerited suspicion which has been 
cast imoii them, while occasional instances 
of iiofoiions idleness and iiudliciency exist 
now as heretofore. If tlicse are able to 
remain undiscovered by the Government, it 
is a poor result of the grand system of public 
reports and private tspioiiage which lias been 
introduced; hut in truth, some of them, to 
say the least, have been so w* 11 kiuiwn for 
years to the public at large, that it is utterly 
impossible that the lietol of the (govern iiient 
could remain in ignorance of iliem. 

Tlie determination expressed by Lord 
Will rain not to be a puppet in the hands of 
his councillors, dsc. has degenerated into 
his having too often beconio a tool in the 
hands of spK'S and informeis, \v. o-e purposes 
he has been made to serve by lorwurdiiig 
their views, and gratifying their malice ; and 
as to the laudable purpose ti,r wbicn his 
journics through the country were said to 
have licen undertaken, to enai>le iiim to see 
and judge for himself of its comlition ami 
the state of its inhabitants; had this been 
done at his own expense, the cuMlit of purely 
good intentions might have justly been con- 
ceded to him. The cost of his expensive 
journics has, however, been defrayed as U 
is called^ hy Government, that is to say, by 
the people of India, who are certain iy at a 
Joss to rliscover what benefits they have 
thereby derived, except the honor of being 
subject to the in numerable petty extortions, 
oppressions, and misconduct of his Lordship’s 
suite and camp followers, which in India 
always rise in amount in proportion to the 
rank of the master ; and the only practical 
result of these journics that has hitherto 
been exhibited, is that of an agreeable party 
of pleasure amusing themselves with viewing 
the various sights and scenes of the country, 
and in the selection of salubrious and attrac- 
tive residences for their abode according to 
tlie climate and the seasons. 

Indeed, as a general principle, although 
^|tt^;theory it sounds well ; great difficulties 
opposed to the production of any bene- 
ficial efi'ects from local inquiries conducted 
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by a Governor-General in person. The 
office is of too great importance to lutnis- 
terial interests at home to bo bestowed on 
any Indian functionary ; and those who 
come out fresli from England, are necessarily 
precluded by iion-acquaintance with the 
language from having any personal commu- 
nication with the people. Besides, if this 
bar did not exist, etiquette opposes another: 
a Governor-General cannot, as has been 
before observed, go about in disguise, ILki* 
the celebrated Caliph of Bagdat (Idaroon 
al Raschid) to inspect the proceedings of his 
subordinates, and the attempt too often ends 
like the mountain in labour : — sometimes, 
indeed, the production is by no means of so 
innocuous a nature ; for a distorted abortion, 
like the present espionage system, is only an 
instruineiit in the bands of the evil-disposed 
to the injury v)f all able and honest men. 
A journey atnl inquiry by the Governor- 
General, if properly conducted, might be 
made productive of some benefit; but if we 
are to judue from the results which have 
hitherto followed the various peregrinations 
of respective Governors-Gcneral, the wisest 
course for the Court of Directors or the 
Ministry would be to procure a revision of 
the last East India Charter act, so as to 
enable them to prohibit any future Governor 
from leaving Calcutta, a most desirable 
measure for the inhabitants of that fair City 
of Palaces, who would thereby enjoy sundry 
additional good dinners and agreeable enter- 
tainments, while the iiioney which would be 
spent in the journeys might he applied to 
a variety of much more useful purposes. 

As to the invitation for communications 
and suggestions from all parties, in or out 
of the service ; the public have yet to learn 
how far those which have been offered have 
ever been suffered to supersede Lord Wil- 
liam’s preconceived notions; and there are! 
not a few anecdotes current on good autho-| 
rity of positive evils, nay, instances of bri-j 
bery and extortion on the part of the officials 
of different functionaries, having been 
brought to his Lordship’s notice, inta^ which 
no inquiry whatever has been instituted. 

The conviction that many abuses exist 
both in the system of Government and the 
mode of administration in detail, is still 
nearly as strong as ever in the minds of those 
who possess any acquaintance with India or 
its affairs. It is, wc may conclude, equally 
present to the perception of the GdVernor- 
General, if we are to judge by his non-inter^ 
ference system ; and the implied candour 
and plain dealing of this measure is entitled 
to the highest praise. His Lordship has 
strenuously supported the system of non- 


interference ill the internal affairs of the 
native states, simply because he is convinced 
that bad as tlieir admin istrat ion may be, that 
of the British Government is not a whit 
better. But what has been the general 
result of Lord William’s Government ? what 
has become of his determination to do his 
best for the interest.sof the people over whom 
lie has been placed ; professions in abun* 
dance we have had ; it has been a govern- 
ment of professions which has begun and 
oiidc<l ill words. It may have been his 
intention to have fulfilled them ; but lie for- 
got to add the qualifying proviso that his 
good intentions were never to interfere with 
the main princijile of the British Indian 
Government, profit to themselves and their 
masters at the expense of the people of India. 
Every arm of government, civil and military, 
has been crippled by the miserable system 
of petty economy which has been intro- 
duced. The abominable system of pur- 
U'eyance and forced labour is still in full 
force. The commerce and manufactures 
of the country are daily deteriorated by 
the vexatious system of internal duties 
wliicb is still preserved ; the people are still 
oppressed by having the business of the 
courts and offices conducted in a language 
foreign both to the governors and the go- 
verned ; the police arrangements have de- 
teriorated ; men are daily appointed to situ- 
ations of responsibility ; who, for any thing 
that is known of their qualifications, may be 
unable even to speak to the people; the 
people are neither happier nor richer than 
they were before : indeed their impoverish- 
ment has been progressive ; for, while the 
evils enumerated have continued in full force, 
the revenue screw has scarcely been relaxed 
half a thread of the many hundreds of which 
it is composed : and to crown all, the govern- 
ment servants of all classes have been filled 
with disgust and discontent at the imputa- 
tions and aspersions with which they have 
been assailed; at the disappointment of hopes 
and expectations on the strength of which 
they left their home, their kindred, and their 
country, and which have cheered and sup- 
ported them in the discharge of their la- 
borious duties while exiles in a foreign land : 
while the natives, the East Indians and the 
English settlers are found equally murmur- 
ing at the little which has been practically 
done to improve their condition. 

Of the existence pf the feelings among the 
English population, both in and out of the 
service, Government is sufficiently aware; 
our rulers do and may, for some time to come, 
set it at defiance; although the evil conse- 
quences will be ultimately felt. But it is 
A a 
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impossible they can know the extent to which 
they prevail among the people of the country : 
we have been so long accustomed to set at 
nought their opinions, and even to consider 
them as incapable of forming any, that it is 
almost like a new sense to entertain the 
notion of regulating our proceedings by the 
consideration of their effecting upon, and 
reception by, the people* The day is past, 
however, when they can safely be treated 
with such contempt : they are most accurate 
judges of character; and the circumstances I 
in which they are placed, defenceless and 
open to attacks from all around them, have 
encreased this natural quality to a degree 
of keenness and activity of which the spider’s 
eye, which is said to see all rounds'* is 
scarcely susceptible. They are ever on the 
watch, for at present they feel their weak- 
ness, and know that they are in our power ; 
and bitterly do they murmur among thein> 
selves at our extortions and oppressions. 
They see the daily retrenchments which are 
taking place in every department, which so 
far from benefiting them*, are only an ad- 
ditional means of depriving them of tlie 
advantages which they enjoyed by the former 
expenditure ; and native soldiers and em- 
ployees of all ranks are now wandering about 
the country, cursing the wretched parsimony 
which has deprived them of the means of 
subsistence, while they know that the taxes 
are levied as usual to the utmost, and that 
the money thus raised is hoarded to be trans- 
mitted to ^England. 

.All this they see and reason upon. The 
question is now more strongly agitated than 
ever what right have we to rule the 
million for the benefit of the few ?” — and 
further, the point is also discussed, what is 
the amount of our power to sufi^ort this right? 
Many influential individuals among them are 
now familiar with our language, and many 
snore are daily becoming acquainted with it; 
a native press exists both in Bengal and in 
the upper. ptOT&ces, and one of the leading 
English Journals of C^^liita has lately be- 
come in part the prdpert^^ of a native of 
wealth and talent— commuification between 


people in distant parts of the country is daily 
becoming more frequent and will become 
still more so. By a wise and enlightened 
system of legislation, all this might be turned 
to the consolidation of our power and the 
improvement pf the condition and consequent 
happiness of the people of the whole Indian 
Peninsula; but if nothing be done to turn 
sentiments into a different channel from that 
in which they now run, the warning which 
predicts the downfall of the British Indian 
rule will not be long ere it be fulfilled. 

It may be asked, why such an attack as 
this is levelled at Lord William Bentinck ? 
What has he done worse than former 
Governors-General of India to deserve it? 
It must be remembered that lie is a public 
man, and that as a public man alone his 
proceedings are here discussed ; and that 
he has brought it upon himself by his abun- 
dant professions and non-performance. If 
his predecessors in the high and responsible 
oflice which they filled, did little for the 
people and^ the country ; if they contented 
themselves with the enjoyment of their ease 
and dignity and all the splendour and luxury 
of their situation and solace themselves for 
their separation from their home and friends 
by the prospect of a pension after their return 
to England ; they at least made no grand pro- 
fessions. But Lord William Bentinck has 
gratuitously placed himself in this position, 
lie may have recommended more liberal 
measures to the Home Government, he may 
have endeavoured to rouse them to a sense 
of their true interests ; but if so, the secrecy 
with which the affairs of Government are 
administered, has prevented jtlie public from 
being made acquainted with it ; and the 
general result of bis measures has been to lay 
a foundation on which may rise consequences 
of greater moment both to the JEnglish rulers 
and the Indian population than have ever yet 
resulted from the acts of aiiy preceding 
Governor — whether these shall be produc- 
tive ol%;ood or evil time alone can show* 

A Fbibnp to India. 

Decemf^r, 1834. 
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CORKESPONDENCE. 


( From the Bomhag Courier ^ December 13.^ 

Fo the Right Honorable Lord Napier, Chief 

Superintendent of the British Trade in 

China. 

My Lord, — We the iindersip^ned farsee 
Merchants beg leave respectfully to ad- 
dress your Lordship on the subject of the 
extreme difficulties in which we find our- 
selves involved by the present position of 
adairs between your Lordship and the 
Chinese Government. 

In common with all British subjects we 
hailed your Lordship here with joy, and 
looked for the happiest result to the trade 
and well-being of foreigners in Chipa. We 
did not expect that the change in tirade could 
be brought about without some difficulty, and 
were prepared to postpone our individual 
interests to the general good. We received 
the first order of the stoppage of the British 
trade as one of the customary measures of 
the Chinese Government in such cases, and 
thought it would soon yield to your Lordship’s 
measures. 

We can, however, no longer conceal from 
ourselves that the affairs has assumed an 
appearance which docs not hold forth pro- 
mise of early adjustment; add we therefore 
respectfully lay before your Lordship this 
our memorial, and point out to yo^ir Lord- 
ship the dreadful conseq!iences which must 
result to our constituents, whose interests 
we are not authorized to commit by any act 
of our own, and whose commercial existence 
may perhaps depend upon the consequences 
which must ensue to them if the present 
stoppage of the trade be not speedily 
removed. 

The months of August and September are 
those in which the principal sales of cotton, 
dsc. are made here, and the Chinese buyers 
though accustomed to the arrival of several 
ships at a tiii^e, may form most dangerous 
combinations against the importers, ^heii 
the large quantity which will arrive during 
the present difficulties come to be llTOu^t 
into market at once. 

Our constituents in India calculating also 
upon the usual promptitude of remittance 
for their goods, will contract engagements, 
depending on such remittances, and the con- 


sequence of their being detained here need 
not be described to your Lordship. Tiie ship- 
owners must also be great sufferers, if their 
ships are detained — their expenses are heavy 
and many of the voyages depend on agree- 
ment wliich they will not be able to fulfil, 
unless the trade be speedily renewed, in- 
deed, whichever way we look, ruin appears 
certain if the present state of things lasts 
but a short time longer. Wc are convinced 
your Lordship is acting for the best, but we 
cannot set down quietly and see certain ruin 
coming both to ourselves and to others who 
have entrusted their property to oiir care ; 
we therefore beseech your Lordship to devise 
some measures for relieving us from this 
most perilous situation, and avert the ruin, 
which we are sure it cannot be your Lord- 
ship’s wish nor his Majesty’s benevolent 
intention should be entailed on us. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) Oadabhoy Rustumjeb, 
and other Parsec Merchants. 

Canton, 10th September, 1034. 

Canton, 10th Sept , 1834. 

To Dadabhoy Rustumjee, and the other 
Parsec Merchants. 

Gentlemen, — I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your memorial stating the “ ex- 
treme difficulties in which you find your- 
selves involved by the present position of 
affairs between myself and the Chinese Go- 
vern merit, Sic. &c,” 

I can assure you I am very sensible of the 
cruelty and injustice with which the said 
Goveriinieiit has acted towards the British 
Merchants,, and that I will relax no endea- 
vour to restore matters to their former course. 
It would be highly inexpedient to enter into 
premature discussion bn these pointe. I 
therefore can .^nly repeat that they shall 
continue to have my best and most deliberate 
attention. * 

1 have, Sec, 

(Signed) Napier, 
Chief Superintendent. 

To the Right Honorable Lord Napier, Chief 

Superintendent of the British Trade in 

China. 

My Lord, — We had the honor to receive 
your Lordship’s acknowledgment of our 
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tnemoriarof the lOtli instant, and we felt 
grateful for the assurance tl»at your Lord- 
ship would use every exertion to relieve us 
from the distress occasioned by the present 
unhappy position of alfairs with the ('hinesc 
Government. We consider it our duty to 
inform your Lordship that we met the 11 on^ 
Blerchants this day at the C on soo- house by 
their invitation, and were there inf rined by 
Howqua, the senior Ilonjj Merchant, that 
he had used every exertion in his power to 
bring about an nmicablo adjustment of the 
existing difficulties, but in vain. The Vice- 
roy has notified to him, that lie is resolved 
to stop all the commercial intercourse till 
your Lordship has left Canton and tiio fri- 
gates ordered aw a}'. We beg respectfully 
to lay before your Lordship the Chinese 
Chop we have received on the subject. ‘ It 
is farthest from our wish to embarrass your 
Lordship by repeated memorials, but we 
dare not in justice to ourselves, and in duly 
to our constituents —whose interests are 
vitally threatened by the stoppage of the 
trade, — omit an opjiortunity of representing 
our case to your Lordship, which we do 
most respectrLill3S merely rofieatiiig what 
we stated in our former memorial, that the 
consequence of the continuance of the pio- 
sent state of things will be utter ruin to thou- 
sands of our countrymen depending on the 
China trade. The Hong Merchants repre- 
sented the case as preayiant with dam^ige to 
property, and even life, from causes over 
which they have no c'mtroiil ; and recogniz- 
ing us as peaceaide merchants, have recom- 
mended our leaving Canton, offering us 
Chops. We therefore once moie beseech 
your Lordship earnestly to consider our case, 
and adopt measures for relieving us from the 
distress under whicli we now suffer, and tlic 
ruin which nothing but speedy resumption 
of the trade can now avert. 

AVc have, &c. 

(Signed) Dadabhoy Kustumjee. 
and other Varscc Merchants. 

Canton, 15th September, 1834. 

To Dadabhoy Rusiumjee and other Parsee 
Mvrchantsii 

Gentlemen, — T have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of yesterday, and beg 
to acquaint you, whatever you were tohl at 
the Consoo-house by Howqua and the other 
Hong Merchants, that the whole is false. 
I. may say that I believe that you are 
indebted to Howqua himself for the stoppage 
of the trade. When they presume to tell 
you even your lives are in danger, they are 
only endeavouring to operate on your fears. 


You are British subjects and entitled to the 
same protection as Englishmen themselves. 
If you take my a<lvice you will remain where 
you are, and if a few days do not put an 
end to this unnatural state of affairs, let the 
blame rest on the head of the guilty. 

Yours, &c. 

(Signed) Napier, 
Chief Superintendent, 

( From the Canton Register^ September IG.) 

Canton, 1 4th September, 1834. 

2b ir, Sprott Boydf Esq. Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir, — Having read the translation of the 
Spteial Liili{‘,t of the dale llth September, 
1831, forwarded to me yesterday, L liiid that 
any further endeavours on iny part to reason 
his Excel lency the Governor into a more 
becoming Hue of conduct would be. quite 
superdiious, and whereas it has been stated 
by the Uoppo, in his reply of the 7lh Sep- 
tember, 1834, to a petition from Messrs. 
Whil.(‘man and Co. to open the trade, that 
the same should take place as soon as 1 had 
taken my dej^arture for Macao, I have now 
to request that you will be pleased to move 
the proper authorities to order up the British 
cutter, now at Wimnipon, that ! may take 
tlioeailicst opportunity of giving effect to 
the same. 

1 beg to remain, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Napiku, 

» Ch ief Superintendent. 

'Canton, 15lli September, 1834. 

Gentle men, — My letter to Mr. Boyd of 
yesterday would prepare you for the present, 
1 now beg leave to acquaint you that I can- 
not any longer consider it expedient to per- 
sist. ill a c uurse by which you yourselves are 
madi" to suffer. 1 therefore addressed Mr. 
Boyd, that the authorities might provide 
me the means of doing that which all parties 
must anxiously desire, namely, to retire 
and admit the opening of the trade.” When 
f consider that the subject in dispute is not 
one of a commercial nature, but altogether 
personal in reference to myself, I can retire 
with the satisfaction of knowing that your 
in(oresls arc not compromised thereby, in- 
dulging a hope that the day will yet arrive 
when I shall be placed in my proper position 
by an authority which nothing can withstand. 

I consider it my duly to use every effort 
to carry His Majesty’s instructions into exe- 
cution, and having done so far without effect, 
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though nearly accomplished on two occasions, 
1 cannot feel myself authorized any longer 
to call on your forbearance. 

I hope, Gentlemen, soon to see the trade 
restored to its usual course of activity, and 
that it may long continue to prosper in y’our 
hands is the ardent wisli of, Gentlenieii, your 
very faithful and obedient servant, 

(Signed) Napikr, 

Chief Superintendent. 


PROCLAMATION. 

(Fi 'om the Canton He/jhtrr, September JG.) 

LORD Napier’s obsrrvations on go- 
vernor loo’s edict, dated the 2d 

OF SEPTEMBER. 

Canton, Rth September, 1RR4. 

To William Sprott Boyd., Ksq. Secretary to 
the Merchants meeting . 

Sir, — Whereas Mr. Morrison lias laid 
before me the translations of an Edict of the 
2d of September, issued by Loo, Governor of 
Canton and Kwang-se, and Ke, Fouyiien of 
the province of Canton wherein, among other 
things, it is stated that, on examination of 
the rules of the celestial empire they find 
that ministers have no outward intercourse 
with outside barbarians, and that it cannot 
be known whether Tiord Napier is a mer- 
chant or an officer.” I beg to acquaint you, 
for the information of the said Hong Mer- 
chants, and Loo and Ko, that during the 
last 200 years a constant personal intercourse 
has been maintained between the Viceroy of 
Canton and the British subjects resorting 
thither ; for example : in the year 1(537 on 
the part of Captain Waddell, after having 
destroyed the fort at the Bogue ; in 1734 
on the part of the Supracargoes of the E. I. 
Company ; in 1742 on the part of Commo- 
dore Anson ; in 1754 on the part of the 
Supracargoes; in 1759 on the part of Mr. 
Flint and the Supracargoes ; in 1792 on the 
part of a committee from England; in 1795 
on the part of the Supracargoes ; in 1B05 
on the part of Mr. Roberts and Sir George 
Staunton ; in 1806 on the part of Mr. 
Roberts, and again on the part of Mr. 
Drummond and Mr. Elphinstone ; in 1811 
on the part of Sir George Staunton ; in 
1816 on the part of Sir Theophiliis Metcalfe 
and Captain Clavell, R. N. ; and on many 
other occasions by the chiefs of the ^ct^ry 
on their annual return from Macao to Canton. 
So far, therefore, the allegation of the said 
Loo and Ke is not founded on fact. 

Again, that they know not whether Lord 
Napier is an officer or a merchant is equally 
false ; for the KwaDg-chow*foo, the ChaoU'- 


chow-foo, and Kwang-chow-hee waited on 
Lord Napier, when they saw him in the 
uniform of a Captain in the British navy ; 
and when they might have assured them* 
selves of that fact, as well as of all others 
connected with his mission to Chinu, had 
they carried his letter to the V iceroy, or had 
his Excellency given him the same reception 
as had been usually accorded to others. 

And, whereas, it is further stated in the 
said Edict that the trade was stopped by the 
request of the Hong Merchants on the 16th 
of last month, but that he, the Viceroy, 
replied to them, ** commanding indulgence 
and delay which command was issued on 
(he 18th ultimo, and was never obeyed by 
the Hong Merchants ; and whereas, in the 
present Edict of the 2d instant, it is now 
declared by Loo and Ke, that from the 16th 
day of August all buying and selling on the 
part of the English nation is wholly put a 
stop to, with the exception of all goods, the 
sale or purchase of which was settled pre- 
viously to the stoppage ; and whereas, in ^full 
reliance on the honor of the Viceroy and the 
authority of the Edict, commanding tempo- 
rary indulgence and delay,” the British 
Merchants have transacted considerable 
business with the merchants of China 
between the 18th of the last month and the 
2il of the present ; and in the face of that 
Edict, and in the forgetfulness of his ** com- 
mand to grant indulgence and delay,” the 
Viceroy now joins with the Fooyuen in the 
very unjust measure of stopping the trade 
altogether from the IGth of last month, to 
the great prejudice, not only of the British 
Merchants, but of that of the subjects of his 
imperial majesty the Emperor of China; 1 
do hereby, in the name of His Britannic 
Majesty, protest against this act of unprece- 
dented tyranny and injustice, thus decreed 
by the said Viceroy and Fooyuen. 

And, whereas, notice has been taken, 
in the same Edict of the 2d instant, of the 
expected arrivals of ships from England with 
cargoes to be given in exchange for teas and 
other merchandize; and whereas, all mer- 
chandize is allowed to be embarked up to the 
I6th ultimo, and ought in justice to be 
extended to the« 2d instant; and as the 
permission to embark such merchandize 
implies the delivery of outward cargoes for 
such purpose, and still the trade is wholly 
put a stop to, which prevents the delivery of 
such cargoes and the embarkation of the 
merchandize already so permitted to be ship- 
ped, I do hereby again protest, in the name 
of His Britannic Majesty, against the absurd 
and tyrannical assumption of power on the 
part of the GoyernoT and Lieutenant-governor. 
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And, whereas, by a letter of the Hong 
Merchants of September the 6th, giving 
notice, “ that the Governor has ordered all 
the forts and guardhouses, that the English 
boats and ships are only allowed to go out 
ot port, and are not allowed to enter and 
that such a prohibition is altogether at vari- 
ance with the Edict permitting a certuin part 
of the trade to be embarked, 1 have to 
request that you will hereby give notice to 
the Hong Merchants that it is a very serious 
offence to fire upi>u or otherwise to insult the 
British flag. 

And, wherea«i, they are already aware 
that there are two fri:.ates now in the river, 
bearing very heavy guns, for the express 
purpose of protecting the British trade, 1 
would warn the Hoiig Merchants, again and 
again, that if any disagreeable consequences 
shall ensue from the said Edicts, that they 
themselves with the Governor and Lieutenant- 
governor are responsible for the whole. Re- 
commend them then to take warning in lime; 
they have opened the preliminaries of war ; 
they destroy trade, and incur the loss of life 
on the part of the unoffending people, rather 
than grant to me the same courtesy which 
has been granted to others before uie. They 
are all aware that the king, my master, sent 
me here in consequence of Ilowqna’s advice 
to GovcTnor Le, and, therefore, why do they 
vainly contend against their own actions to 
the destruction of trade and the misery of 
thousands. But let the Governor and the 
Lieutenant-governor know this, that I will 
lose no time in sending this true statement to 
his imperial majesty the Emperor of China, 
at Peking ; and I will also report to his 
justice and indignation the false and treacher- 
ous conduct of Governor Loo, and that of 
the present Kwang-chow-foo, who has tor- 
tured the linguists and cruelly imprisoned a 
respectable individual, Sunshing, a security 
merchant, for not having acquiesced in a 
base lie, purporting that 1 arrived in Canton 
river in a merchant ship. Whereas, they are 
both aware that I made my passage and 
arrived in one of the ships of war now at 
anchor in the river. His imperial majesty 
will not permit such folly, wickedness, and 
cruelty to go unpunished ; Jtherefore, trem- 
ble Governor Loo, intensely tremble ! 

And, again. Governor Loo has the al- 
surance to state in the Edict of the 2d 
instant, that the king, my master, has 
hitherto been reverently obedient.” 1 must 
now re^g^est y^u to, 4eclere to them that 
His the king of England, is g 

and powerful monarch, that he rules 
an extent of territory iti the four 
quarters of the world more comprehensive in 


space, and infinitely more so in power than 
the whole empire of China ; that he com- 
mands armies of bold and fierce soldiers, 
who have conquered wherever they went ; 
and that he is possessed of great ships of 
war, cariyidg even as many as 120 guns, 
which pass quietly along the seas, where no 
native of Ciiitia has ever yet dared to show 
his face. Let the Governor then judge if 
such a monarch will be reverently obedient 
to any one.” 

And, now. I beg you to inform the Hong 
Merchants, knowing their duplicity, I sus- 
pect they will not communicate the fore- 
going to the Governor and to the Lieutenant- 
governor. I would, therefore, give them 
warning that if I do not receive an answer 
from his Excellency touching the points nar- 
rated in this letter by Monday the 15th, I 
will publish it through the streets, and cir- 
culate copies among the people, one of which 
may pe rad venture find its way into his 
Excellency’s presence. 

1 beg to remain, your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) Napier. 

EDICT. 

(From the Canton Register ^ September 16.^ 

GOVERNOR loo’s REPLY TO LORD NA- 

PIER’S observations, dated THE 

8th of SEPTEMBER. 

Loo, Governor of Canton &c. to the Hong 
Merchants, requiring their full acquaintance 
with the contents hereof. 

In every thing relating to the trade of the 
English barbarians at Canton there have 
long been established rules. There has 
never been such a thing as the residence 
here of a barbarian officer or superintendent. 
The great ministers of the celestial empire, 
unless with regartl to affairs of going to court 
and carrying tribute, or in consequence of 
imperial commands, are not permitted to 
have interviews with outside barbarians. The 
affairs of the former Ming (dynasty) need 
not be brought into discussion. How have 
any officers of the great Tsing dynasty had 
intercourse to and fro with barbarians ? As 
to the intercourse between baibarian officers 
and those who have formerly field the office 
of Governor in the years of Keen-lung and 
Kc^-king (1730 to 1821) raferred to in the 
paper copied by the said merchants, perhaps, 
when the said nation has sent tribute there 
may have been interviews given to the 
tribute- bearers; otherwise, there certainly 
has not been this ceremony. This even the 
sfdd nation’s private merchants must all be 
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aware of. T» the governor, have been obe- 
dient, tnaintainiiig the national dignity. 
From the first 1 have not been commencing 
what is strange or sounding forth my lofti- 
ness. 

In the lOlh year of Taou-kwang, the said 
Hong Merchants having reported that the 
English Company would, after the Idth year 
of Taou-kwang, be dissolved and ended, 
that the merchants of the said nation would 
trade for themselves, and that they feared 
affairs would be under no general control, 
the then Governor, Le, commanded them to 
enjoin orders on the said nation’s merchants 
to send a letter home, that if the Corflpany 
was ended and dispersed, a chief (taepan) 
should still be appointed to come to Canton, 
to manage affairs. The books of records are 
still existing : there is no word of a super- 
intendent. The said barbarian eye. Lord 
Napier, styles himself superintendent come to 
Canton. Whether a superintendent should 
be appointed over the said nation’s barbarian 
merchants or not, it is in itself needless to 
inquire about minutely ; but we Chinese will 
still manage through the medium of mer- 
chants : there can be no alteration made for 
officers to manage, Besidt s, the business is 
one newly commencing; it is incumbent to 
present a memorial, requesting the mandate 
of the great emperor to be obeyed ami acted 
on. The said barbarian eye. Lord Napier, 
brought not any written communication from 
the said nation’s king. Suddenly he came. 
1, the governor, knew not what man he was, 
knew not what business he was to transact. 
I sent the said merchants to inquire and 
investigate, and to require Rim to inform 
them of the causes of his coming, and what 
was the nature of the business he was to 
perform, to afford grounds for a full memo- 
rial. In what was this not accordant with 
reason ? Even though the said barbarian 
eye were indeed an officer, why should he 
communicate to the merchants of the central 
flowery (nation) not a word ! If unwilling 
to converse with the said merchants, still 
what should prevent him from commanding 
the said nation’s private merchants to resolve 
the matter ivith them, and inform them fully? 
But on four successive occasions, when they 
inquired and investigated, he remained as 
though he heard not, determined in the wish 
to have official correspondence and letters to 
and fro with all the public officers of the 
inner land. The said nation and this innir 
land have heretofore had no interchange of 
official communications and letters ; nor in 
the celestial empir^ is ^ere this rule. How 
could I, the governor, in opposition to rule, 
permit it ! 


The s:»id Hong Merchants had before 
solicited that a stop should be put to the said 
nation’s buying and selling. I, the governor, 
because the said nation had had an open 
market here for upwards of a hundred years, 
and because the said nation’s king had seve- 
ral times sent tribute, so that I could not but 
call him reverently obedient; but still more 
because the said nation’s separate merchants 
had, many of them, crossed the seas and 
come from a distance, so that I would not, 
for the fault. of one man, involve tiie mer- 
cantile multitude; I therefore replied com- 
manding aii iudnl.:ent delay. Again, appre- 
liending that the said merchant<, in enjoining 
the orders, had not attained perfect clearness, 
I also sent officers to proceed to the barba- 
rian factories, and personally make inquiry. 
On the part of me, the governor, it was the 
utmost, tlie extrcMiie of can ful regard and 
perfect kindness. But the said harhariaii 
eye, even in the presence of tluj deptitcd*o(Ii- 
cers, did not speak plainly of the object of 
his mission. Still, apprehending that their 
words might not he truly delivered, I com- 
manded thorn to take with them linguists 
and proceed thither. When the flowery 
j (Chinese) and barbarians have oral inter- 
course, linguists interpret what is said; 
throughout the empire it is in all cases thus. 
Y^et neither would the said harhariaii eye 
employ the linguists to interpret for him, so 
that the deputed officers could not say every 
thing. 

Since the said haibarian eye has come for 
the purpose of examining and directing trade, 
but did not tell clearly the ohj- ct of his mis- 
sion, whether after the Company was dis- 
persed affairs should be conducted as before 
or not, or how they should be conducted, by 
what means could trade be carried on? [ 
could not, but according to law, close the 
ship’s holds : that I, the governor, did it not 
willingly, but with extreme pain of mind, 
has been already clearly explained iti the 
proclamation. The said merchants having 
orally stated that they had fully taken ac- 
count of the goods, the purchase of which 
was settled before the 12th of last moon (i e. 
the I6th of August) and had wholly stopped,* 
not having since had any commercial dealings, 
i therefore ordered the stoppage from the 
day of the said merchant’s petition : it was 
in no way a former and a latter two modes 
of acting. 1 , the governor, six times succes- 
sively issued official replies, all in conformity 
with the. old established regulations. 1 in* 
no way forced into difficulties; nor did 1 
thiirst forward my own notions : neither ^id 
If by a single word, rudely reprehend the 
said barbarian eye. The replies have all 
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been printed, and publicly displayed ; all 
eyes iii.»y see them. Even the said nation’s 
king, if he see them, cannot suy that 1, the 
governor, have not spoken what is reasonable. 

The said barbarian eye has not learned to 
arouse from his previous errors, but has 
further called to him many persons, hrin»in« 
in boats, military weapons, which h:ive been 
moved into the barbarian factory : a great 
opposition towards the law's and prohibi- 
tions! Into the important territory of the 
provincial city how can outside barbarians| 
presume to bring military weapons, causing 
alarm to the inbabitiints I I lliorcfore 
commanded the fort, named Lee- lib, that 
should any sampan boats proceed tow'ards 
the city they should be stopped and autho 
ritativcly informed tbal if the said barbarian 
vessels perversely opposed and disobeyed, the 
military would, of course, lire off the guns, 
which w’oiild be but what their offence 
brought on them. Yet several times, when 
barbarian merchants were stopped, they were 
at once sent back to the place whence they 
came, without being brought to investigation 
or punishment. Thus it may be seen that 1 
the governor have not tyrannically treated 
the outside barbarians. Even with regard 
to the said barbarian rye, when instance 
upon instance, be has presumed on force and 
power, what difficulty would there be in my 
meeting him with military terrors ! But I 
cannot bear forcibily to drive him out. The 
celestial empire cherishes those from afar 
virtuously. What it values is the subjection 
of men by reason : it esteems not awing them 
by force. The said barbarian eye has now 
again opposed the laws in commanding the 
ships of war to push forward into the inner 
river, and in allowing the barbarian forces to 
lire guns, attacking and wounding our sol- 
diers, and alarming our resident people. This 
is still more out of the bounds of reason, and 
renders it still more unintelligible what it is 
he wishes to do. 

The soldiers and horses of the celestial 
empire, its thundering forces, guns, and 
weapons assembled on the bills ; if it were 
desired to make great display of conquering, 
of chastisement, how could the petty little 
warships afford any protection ! Besides, all 
the merchants trading here, 1, the governor, 
treat most liberally ; what need is there of 
protection ? By sucL ignorant and absurd 
conduct, entering far into the important ter- 
ritory, he is already within my grasp. Ar- 
rangements have been now made to assemble 
a large force, ranged out both by sea and I 
land. What tliffiouliy will there be in im-| 
mediaUly destroying and eradicating ; there-* 
fore^ihat 1 am slow, dilatory, and cannot 


bear to do so, is because 1 consider that such 
movements arc not according to the w'islies 
of the said nation’s king, nor are they accor- 
ding to the wishes of the several inercliiints. 

I, the governor, looking up, embody the 
heaven-like benevolence of the great emperor. 
Only by reforming his errors can he avoid 
cutting himself off, and obtain reformation. 
If the said barbarian eye will speedily repent 
of his errois, withdraw the ships of war, and 
remain obedient to the old rules, I will yet 
i>ive bim some slight indulgence. If he still 
adhere to stupidity and do not arouse, main- 
tain bis wickedness and do not change, be 
will le sinning against the great emperor, 
and I, the governor, will ceitaiiily find it 
(liiiicn't again to display endurance and for- 
bearance.* I ap])rehcnd that when the ceh's- 
lical tioops once come, even precious stones 
will burn before thorn. On no account defer 
repentance till afterwards. 

Uniting circumstances I issue this order. 
When the order roaches the said Iloiig Mor- 
cliatils, let thorn immediately act in ohedieneo 
to it, and make it known to all the English 
Merchants, with even temper reasoning upon 
it. if hereafter things come to a rupture, do 
not say that 1 , the governor, caused it by my 
errors. Let them also enjoin the orders on 
the said barbarian eye; and let them write, 
home to cause it to be known. A special 
order. 

Taou-kwang, 14ib year, 8th moon, 0th jlay. 

•September 11, 1834. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

{From the Canton Register^ Sepiemher 23.) 

Letter from the Hong Merchants to the British 
Merchants. September 15, 1834. 

A respectful notification. — You, Gentlemen, 
sent us yesterday a letter from your hono- 
rable officer to you. We immediately took 
the letter, and, having laid it before the 
Kwang-chow-foo, received his commands, 
saying, that he had minutely looked over the 
letter, in which is the expression endeavours 
on my part to reason with the Viceroy, &c.’' 
As to this reasoning, it is undiscovered what 
is the subject reasoned about. If what is 
spoken of approach to reason, the Governor 
will assuredly report it to the great emperor, 
and perhaps it may be granted. If not 
reasonable, an order must also be awaited, 
commanding its refusal. 

* We think this t broad bint on the part of governor Loo for 
a bribe. He oieanB the convene of what be wrliei : that the 
Jlghting brigade of the Qwana tuiig division of the celostlal 
annjr mil barn— I. 0* melf a«;ap— before a sturoi of pieclous 
itones— or devil:faced dollara— discharged at them by hand* 
fills. 
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As to what the affairs are which your ho- 
norable nation has sent your honorable offi- 
cer to Canton to transact, it is necessary and 
right to explain them fully, that a report 
thereof may be at the same time made for 
the information of the trreat emperor, and his 
mandate awaited, to be obeyed and put in 
operation. 

As to the ships of war entering the port — 
it is a thing long prohibited by the laws 
All the nations know it. How is it that on 
this occasion the ships of war have presumed 
to break into the port, throwing down the 
forts ! let it be examined what is the ^ause. 

At the end of the letter it is said, I 
therefore request you to move the proper 
authorities to order the British cutter up from 
Wliarnpoa, that I may carry the same into i 
eflect.” Tt is not understood what is the | 
meaning of the words carrying into eHect.'* 

We pray you to take the above, an<l having j 
ascertained each ])olnt clearly, immediately to 
reply, that we may be enabled to report. 

Again, in the present letter your honorable 
officer wishes the cutter to come up to Can- 
ton. When, then, will the war ships, which 
the other diiy broke in and came up to 
Whampoa, set sail ! We pray you first 
inform us, that we may report for you to the 
Kwaiig-chow-foo, and await his orders as to 
what is to be done. pray you to inform 

your honorable officer of every thing in this 
letter, and then reply. 

This burden we impose, &c. &c. 

(Subscribed by eleven merchants.) 

To Messrs. Jardine, Dent,, Boyd, White- 
man, Framjce, and other gentlemen. 

8tli moon, 13lh day, September 15th, 1834. 

Canton, 15tli September, 1834. 
To W. Sprott Boyd^ Es(j. Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Sir, — As the Kwang-chow-foo does not 
understand my letter, I have to request you 
will afford him the following explanation. 

1st. With respect to reasoning with the 
Viceroy, I showed his Excellency, from many 
examples that Englishmen of rank have been 
admitted to private communication with his 
Excellency, and it would have been but cour- 
teous in him to have placed me on a similar 
footing. 

2ndly. In reference to the entry of the 
ships, it would have been but wise and poR- 
tic had the authorities provided me with a 
‘‘ copy” of such “ prohibitions as accord- 
ing to the Governor's own showing “ I was 
quite ignorant of tke laws of the celestial 
empire.” 


Srdly, As to the departure of the ships. 
One of them will be des]>atched immediately 
to the Admiral in the East Indies, bearing 
thf? Governor’s reply to this letter, and who 
will act accordingly; and the other will re- 
main at Whampoa to convey myself and suit 
to Macao; and — 

4thly. As to the nature of my business 
here, I have already told him that I can only 
communicate that subject by letter or by 
person to the Viceroy. 

I hope this is plain enough for the compre- 
hension of the Kwang-chow-foo. 

Your very obedient servant, 
Napier, 

Chief Superintendent, 

Letter from the Hong Merchants to the Bri- 
tish Merchants^ desiring further information 
respecting the frigates, September 16M, 
1834. 

A respectful notification. — You, Gentlemen, 
have to day sent us a letter fiom your hono- 
r.ible officer to yourselves. Theieiu it is 
said, “ as to the departure of the ships, one 
of them will he despatched immediately to 
the admiral in the East Indies, bearing the 
governor’s reply to this letter, and who will 
act accordingly.” Why not send the ships 
of war out to the outer sea immediately, at 
the same lime giving information of the day 
and lime of sailing, to enable us to report to 
the Governor, that he may issue orders to ail 
the military posts t' let them pass? “ The 
other will remain at Wliarnpoa, to convey 
myself and suite to Macao.” Wliy not first 
send this ship of \var to sea outside the Bogue, 
and then have the cutter up to take your 
honorable officer on board the ship to return 
to Macao ? 

At the e id of the previous letter it was 
said, “ I request you to move the proper 
authorities to Older llie Biitish cutter up 
from Wliampoa, that I may carry the same 
into effect.” Do the words “ carry into 
effect” refer to the mode of acting mentioned 
in the Hoppo’s reply, on d former day, to Mr, 
Whiteman’s petition, namely, that your ho- 
norable officer should first go to Macao? 

In our letter of 13th (September 15th) it 
was required to ej^amine for what cause the 
ships of war entered the port and broke 
down the forts. On this point we have not 
received an answer. We pray yon to inform 
your honorable officer, and reply again to- 
day, to enable us to report. 

For this we write, &c, &c. (Subscribed 
by the eleven merchants.) 

To Messrs. Jardine, Dent, Boyd, White- 
man, Framjee, and other gentlemen. 

8th moon, I4th day, (Sept. 16th, 1834.) 
k b 
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Canton, I6th September, 1834. 

To W, Sprott Boyd, Esq, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir, — In further explanation 1 beg to aC' 
quaint you that the ship for India will remain 
at Whampoa on account of llie nearer 
communication with this place, and will sail 
as soon as I receive the Viceroy’s reply; 
therefore his Excellency liud better give orders 
to allow her to go out as soon as possible. 
The other ship will remain at Whampoa to 
receive me from the cutter, and will not 
move from thence on any account previous to 
my arrival. 

The words of carrying into effect” allufled 
to the Hoppo’s reply to the petition of Mr. 
Whiteman. The frigates came up the river 
for the purpose of affording greater security 
to the persons and property of British sub- 
jects. after the most bai barons and cruel Edict 
of the 2d of September, which vet remains 
in operation. The authorities have to blame 
themselves for \iaving acted in that base man- 
ner towards ihc representative of his Biit.innic | 
Majesty, and if the prohibitions did actually 
exist, they ongfit to have been communicated 
to the superintendents officially befoiehand. 

The frigates did not fire upon the forts 
until they were obliged to do so in self- 
defence. 

Your very obedient servant, 

Napier, Chief Svperintendent, 

Letter from the Hong Merchants to Mr, Boyd, 
September \lth, 1834. 

A respectful notification.— We yesterday 
received a letter, wherein it is said : “ The 

ship for India will remain at Whampoa on 
account of the nearer communication with 
this place, and will sail as soon as 1 receive 
the Viceroy’s reply.— The oilier ship will 
remain at Whampoa to receive me from the 
cutter.*’ It may thus be seen that the two 
vessels are both willing to go out of port; 
but that they sail at different times. But for 
ships of war to sail into the inner territory 
has long been a subject of pruhibiiion. 

Now the letter says that l»Dth are willing to 
go out of the port. If these two ships imme- 
diately set sail and go to the outer sea at 
Lindn, then afterwards we can report to the 
great officers that they may order the cutter 
up to Canton,^to take your honorable officer 
back to This method will be safe 

and right. A« to the manner of the ships of 
war going out, spoken of in yesterday V letter, ; 
it is indeed difficult to request the great offi- 
cers to grant it. * 


For this purpose we reply, praying you to 
communicate this to your honorable officer, 
and reply to us tu day. For this we hope. 

With compliments, &c. (Subscribed by 
the eleven merchants^. 

To Mr. Boyd, and otlier gentlemen. 

8th moon, 14th day (Sept 17th, 1834.) 

Canton, 18th September, 1834. 

To W. Sprott Boyd, Esq, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Sir,— Lord Napier’s continued indisposition 
renderv,»g it desirable that his Lordship slioiiJ J 
not be harassed by a continuance of the nego- 
liation now going on uutli the Chinese autho- 
rities, and that his departure from Canton 
should not be delayed, I beg to inform you 
that 1 have unrlertaken, with his Lordship’s 
concurrence, to make the requisite arrange- 
ments with the Hong Merchants, in reference 
to the communication which you yesterday 
1 received from them. 

Your’s obediently, 

T. R. COLLEDGE, 

Surgeon to M ’s Superintendents. 

Reply of the British Chamber of Commerce of 
Canton to Lord Napier's Letter, dated the 
\btk of September, 

To the Right Honorable Lord Napier, Chief 
Superintendent, §-c. ^c. 4*c. Canton, 

My Lord, — We beg to acknowledge the 
honor of your Lordship’s letters of the 15th 
instant, addressed to the British Merchants 
of Canton, informing us that, “ you can- 
not any longer consider it expedient to 
persist in a course by which we are made 
to .suffer; and that you have therefore ad- 
dressed Mr. Boyd, that the authorities 
might provide your Lordship the means of 
doing that which all parties must anxiously 
desire, namely, to retire and admit the 
opening of the trade.** 

While very sensible of the sacrifice of feel- 
ing which your Lordship has thus made, it 
appears due to ourselves, and to the princi- 
ple which has actuated us, to observe that 
considering the honor of our nation as suit- 
ably placed in the hands of his Majesty^a 
Superintendent, and being convinced that the 
well-being of the trade is indissolubly bound 
up with that honor, we have studiously re- 
frained from weakening the effect of your 
Lordship's measures by any ill-timed inter- 
ference in giving way to exj^reasions of fear or 
discontent, or offering advice, unasked, res- 
pecting a negociatton of which the full bear- 
ings were not before us» 
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That unanimity, so desirable in such dis- 
cussions, (more particularly in this country, 
where our only power is reason and moral In- 
fluence) should not have existed on the present 
occasion is to us a source of deep regjret. 

We feel most grateful to your Lordship for 
your perse verin^j etforCs and zeal in asserting 
our country’s cause under privations of a 
most unusual nature, terminating at length 
in the sacrifice of your Lordship’s health. 

We return our thanks for your Lordship’s 
good wishes for the prosperity of the trade. 

With sentiments of high respect and ardent 
wishes for your speedy recovery, we remain, 
my Lord, vour Lordship's obedient anti hum- 
ble servants, 

(Si^^ned) Jardixe, Matiieson and Co,; 
H. TriiNRit and Co.; J. Me A. Glao- 
sione; IvNRs; Authur Saun- 

ders Keatinc;; Nicholas Crooke, 
for Ooucjlas, Mackenzie and Co. ; Wm. 
SiMioTT Bovd; J(»hn Slade; John Tem- 
ple ton and , Af/ents for Llot/ds. 

British (diamhor of Commerce, Canton, 
September 29, 1834. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS. 

TO TIIK EDITOR OF THE CANTON REGISTER. 

Dear Sir, — If you consider the under stale- 
ment of facts likely to throw any new light on 
Chinese nerve^ you are at liberty to publish the 
petition to the. Viceroy and the answer I 1 am 
not allowed to fill in the English name, but 1 
give you, in a private note, tiie key by which 
to establish the veracity of the story told. 

A Constant Reader. 

— — . • 

While our recent troubles wore at their 
height here, a supply of the necessaries of 
life was, by an English mercliant, handed in 
to Lord Napier, the low Ciuncse soldier ruf- 
fians, stationed outside, on this imprisoned, 
this merchant's lionsehold, consisting of five 
Chinese. This merchant directly in person 
applied to Howcpia, Tinqua, and Mowqua, 
and distinctly told his intention to go to 
the city-gate, if his servants were not re- 
placed in his house by 6 p. m.'' it then being 4 
p. M, and concluded his address to Howqua 
by saying, ‘‘ Howqua, you know me, I keep 
my word.” At 6 every servant was restored 
to this gentleman’s family. 

Two days after, persisting in supplying 
Lord Napier, ( as he told Howqua he would 
he again found his head servant threat- 
ened, when availing himself of a rough draft 
in Chinese of his former intended petition he 
left it with Howqua who, without his Autho- 
rity and without his signature, sent it to the 
Viceroy, and the rough draft and answer by 
Loo are as under. I refrain from any other 


.*cmark$ than to say the Hong go-betweens 
make us British believe the high officers are 
much worse than they really are. 

The Writer op the Petition* 

To His Excellency Viceroy Loo^ of Canton^ 
The respectful petition of a British Merchant, 
resident in Canton. 

That last night he, with liis own hand, 

I gave into the hand of a servant of Lord 
Napier six fowls; that this morning the 
soldiers in front of his factory, on the pre- 
tence of this act, have taken away his com- 
prador, two coolies, a cook, and his per- 
sonal servant. That inside a treasury, of 
which he has one key and his comprador has 
another, is an unsettled balance of dollars 
with his comprador of several thousand 
dollars ; and that his personal servant has 
custody of all furniture and clothes. 

He, therefore, entreats your Excellency to 
consider if he buys provisions with his own 
money he may bestow them on whom he 
pleases; and yet they punish for this his five 
innocent servants; and unjustly hurt his 
property for a deed he was justified in doing. 

He ventures to assure your Excellency liiat 
he will, cither at sea or on shore, get redress 
through his nation's chief for this offence; or 
he will himself take it from the first property 
of your nation he can seize on. t t t t* 
Canton, 12th September, 18J4. 

From the Ilomj Merchants, 

A respectful notitication. — ^Thc petition 
which you. Sir, gave to us to present to the 
governor, we immediately transmitted. Hav- 
ing now received a proclamation in reply, we 
copy and send it, praying you, Sir, to exa- 
mine and act accordingly. Tais burden wc 
impose, &c. 

To t 1- t t. 

(Subscribed by the eleven Merchants.) 
8th moon, 14ih day. (September 16th, 1834.) 

From the Governor, 

Loo, secondary guardian of the heir-appa- 
rent, having the insignia of the highest rank, 
president of the tribunal of war, governor of 
the provinces Qwang-tung and Qwang-se, 
having the titular rank of King ehay-too-wei 
of the first classf, &c. tkc. &c. 

In reply to the English Merchant f f f +’s 

petition. 

Let the Qwang-chow-foo examine clearly 
for what cause the said comprador and others 
were seized. If it were for what the said 

f irivate merchant used, it was nothing illegal ; 
et them be immediately released and sent 
baokl 

Taou-kwang, 14th year, 8th taoon, 1 3th day. 

(September 15tli, 1834.) 
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RE OPENING OF THE TRADE. | SUBSTANCE OF AN EDICT. 


(From the Canton Register, September 30. J 

Letter from the Hong Mer chants, addressed 
to Mr. Framjee and other gentlemen, com- 
municating the opening of the trade. 

A respectful communicalion. — Some days 
since, you. Gentlemen, cntrusicd iis to solicit 
the openini^ of the ship’s holds. W e have made 
a particular and explicit report and now have 
received this order from the Governor. 

As is peiitionid, it is p^ranted that the 
ships* holds be opened, and that trade be con- 
ducted as usual. Any fpeisons or vessels) 
entering or goin^ out of the sea poit must, 
according to law, request and receive the 
Hoppo’s red permit, and undergo examination 
accordingly. Sinn II sampans (boats), without 
coverings, from Whampoa, are also permitted 
to go and come as formerly. 

“ The said private merchants have passed 
over seat several times ten thousand miles to 
come here. Their important object is trade. 
It is absolutely requisite that they should 
eternally, and with implicit obedience keep 
the laws. Then assuredly they may receive 
the bedewing favor of the great emperor, and 
excited thereby with gtatitude may attain Joy 
and get gain. Should any among them sow 
disturbance and woik up trouble, then witi) 
conjoint strength unite in order and expel 
him. Do not cause that all should be in> 
volved. Tins is what I, the governor, sin- 
cerely hopf» fur.’* 

We also hope,' Gentlemen, that you will act 
in obedience to the tenor of this order. This 
we most earnestly implore of you. For this 
special purpose we write. With coinpH- 
ments, &c. 

(Subscribed by the eleven Merchanfs ) 
To Mr. Framjee and other gentlemen. 

8th moon, 2/>rh day (September 27lh.) 


DEATH OF LOUD NAPIER. 


( From the Canton Register Extra, October 1 3.) 

Died at Macao, ni half past ten o’clock, on 
the night of Saturday, the 11th of October, 
the Right Honorable William John Lord 
Napier of Merchiston, a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia, Captain R. N. and" His Britannic 
Majesty’s Chief Superintendent in China. 
His Lordship expired of a lingering illne.ss 
brought on by the arduous performance of 
his duties at Canton, aggravated by the 
treatment received from the Chinese Govern- 
ment wheti4)D hiA passage, in a sick state, to 
Macacj,^ 

His Lordship was born on the 13th of 
Octobtir, 1786, and would this day have 
completed his 48 ih year. 


(From the Canton Register, October 14. ) 

Substance of an Edict from the Kwang -chow-' 
foo to the Hong Merchants against the 
stay in China of H. M. ships Imogene and 
Andromache, dated 30th September, 1834, 
received October. 

Pwan, acting Chief Magistrate of Kwang- 
chow-foo. &c. 

To the Hong Merchants requiring their 
full acquaintance herewith. 

On the 9th day of the 8th moon in the 
14th ye^r of Taou-kwang (llih St^ptember,) 
I received the following ofheial document 
from the Poo-ching-sze Keith. 

On the ‘JOili day of ihe 7th moon in the 
14th year uf Taoukwang f August 23(1) the 
follov^iiig othcicil reply was received from Ke, 
the Foo-yuen of Canton Government. 

“ Kaon, the Tsan-tseang (an otFicer third 
in rank under an admiral) of tlie naval com- 
mandci-m-chiers central division, has le- 
ported that the English baib.iiidii war ship 
got under weigh and sailed olF from iV1aca(» 
roads on the 7th day of the 7th moon (Au^fust 
llth). To this, reply has been made as 
follows: ‘ On examination it appears, by 
another report from the said Tsan-tseang that 
two birbarian war ships of tlie said nation 
returned, on the 10th to the Sha-kok anchor- 
(Chnnpee) and cast anchor — directions 
having been already sent to ibe Poo-ching- 
Isze’s d( p.iitinent, to transmit instiuctions tor 
the precautioiniTy guard, and to cominand 
llie Hong Merchants to enjoin orders on the 
said nation’s barbhrian eye, that he commanded 
them to set sail. This is on record. Let the 
Pooching-sze, in conjunction with the Ancha- 
za examine, and in accordance with this reply 
to the furihei repoit of the said Tsan-tseang, 
transmit instructions for acting. — Let them 
also a wait the rt^ply of the Governor and the 
naval commander-in-chief and their report the 
receipt thereof, copy and issue the same.’ ” 
On the same day was also received this 
reply. 

“ Kdou the Tsan-tseang of the naval cohi- 
inander in chief’s central division has reported 
that the English Chads’ cruizer and Black- 
woods’ crui/er, both vessels came on the 
10th (August 1 4th) and anchored off* Chunpee. 
—To this the following reply is made. The 
report being aiithenticaterl that the Chads’ 
cruiv.er and Blackwood's ernizer came, on the 
10th, and anchored off* Chunpee, I have 
examined and find that the barbarians’ natural 
dispositions ^ treacherous and deceitful j it 
is cxcieedingly requisite to take precautionary 
measures and guard them closely. Let the 
Poo<chiDg-si.e, in conjunction with the An- 
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eha-ze ♦forward instructions to the local 
civil and military (or naval) officers, in obe- 
dience hereto, to lake the lead of the officers 
and men in the care of the passes, and of the 
cruizint^ boats and vessels, and to maintain 
lailhfully a diligent preveniive guard. Also 
strictly to prohibit fishing and tanka boats 
from approaching to afford supplies. Let the 
said Poo-ching-sze order, likewise, the Hong 
Merchants, to enjoin orders on the said bar- 
barian eyCf to command the said cruisers to 
get under weigh iiniiiediatcly, and return to 
their country. They are not permitted to 
linger about, creating disturbance by wliich 
they will involve tlicmselves in crimiif^lity. 
Wait also for the replies of ihc governor and 
commander ill chief ; then report thereof, and 
copy and issue the same.*' 

On the same day were received replies to 
the navcil and civil officers of the Hc.ing-shan 
station and district, in almost precisely the 
same terms. And on the following day similar 
replies were given to another report of the 
Heang-shan civil magistrate, and to his 
assistant the acting Tsotang of Macao, all of 
which are here detailed in nearly the same 
words as above. 

“ Having received all the above, and also 
reports from the Heang-shan magistrate and 
the others, 1, the Poo-ching-sze, have, on the 
receipt of them examined and find ; — that in 
this case on the arrival and anchorage of 
the English Chads* cruizer and Blackwood's 
cruizer, 1 sent clireclions for a preventive 
guard, according to the replies made to the 
reports of the civil and naval jfficers. This 
IS on record. Now, having received the 
above, I forthwith issue these commands. 
They are issued to the Kwang-chow-foo, 
recpiiriiig him immediately to examine and 
act Hccoiding to the tenor of the replies and 
instructions, fiorn the first till now. Let 
him speedily scud dire<’tions to the local 
civil and military (or naval) officers, &c. 
[repeating the words of the Fooyuen.] 
Hasten! hasten! ! 

Having received this, 1 the Kwang-chow- 
foo forthwith issue this order. When the 
order reaches the said merchants, let them 
immediately enjoin orders on the barbarian 
eye, that he command the said cruizers imme- 
diately to get under weigh and return to their 
country. They are not permitted to linger 
about, to create disturbances, whereby the^ 
will involve themselves in criminality. Hasten ! 
hasten ! These are the orders. 

Taou-kwang, 14th year, 8th moon, 28th 
day, (September 30, 1834.) 

* These are the woide repeated by the KwanS'Cliow-foo. 


Edict from the Hoppo respecting a boat 

entering the Bogue, October 6th, 1834. 

Pang, by imperial appointment, commis- 
sioner of customs at the port of Canton. 

To the senior Merchants, requiring them to 
be fully ac*>|u minted herewith. 

The domestic officers on duty at the Bogue 
pass have reported : “ that on the second day 
of the present moon (October 4th) a barba- 
rian's sampan entered the port. We went, 
followed by sailors, to the vessel. To our 
antonishmciit, the barbarian boatmen would 
not submit to examination and interrogation; 
blit set sail and proceeded straight on. 
There was language used which we did not 
understand, which made it diffi> ult to investi- 
gate. As is right we report clearly, for 
thorough investigation to be made.” 

This coming before me the Hoppo, I forth- 
with issue an order to examine what nation's 
harbatiun were on board the said barbarian 
boat. Why she came to Canton without 
having obediently requested a permit ? whe- 
ther or not she has had on board contraband 
goods? When the order reaches the said se- 
nior Merchants, let them in obedience hereto 
immediaUdy examine, and report in answer 
according to truth. Let there not be the 
least glossing over or a moment's delay, in- 
curring thereby what will be very inexpedi- 
ent. Hasten ! hasten ! A special order. 

Taou-kwang, 14lli year, 9th moon, 4th 
day. (October 6th.) 

THE LATE LORD NAPIER. 


(From the Canton Begistery October 21,^ 

EXTUACTS FUOM DR. COLLF.DGE’s PRIVATE 
ROTES IIVSPFCTING LORI) RAPIER's VOY- 
AGE FROM CANTOR TO MaCAO. 

On Sunday the 21st instant, above 6 
p. M., Howqua and Mowqua waited upon me 
for the purjpose of delivering the “ Chop” 
(or usual pass for foreigners) to proceed to 
Macao, and 1 in conformity with the arrange- 
ment which had been acceded to by myself 
on the part of the Right Honorable Lord 
Napier, was prepared with an order from 
his Lordship for H. M.'s ships Imogene and 
Andromache to Jeave Whampoa ; which 
Older 1 promised to deliver to Howqua and 
Mowqua on their procuring Lord Napier and 
suite a proper conveyance to Macao by the 
Heang-shang passage : stipulating that the 
conveyance should in every respect be suited 
to the rank and dignity of his Lordship’s 
high office, as the representative of our most 
gracious montarch William IV. 

This compact was made by myself on the 
part of Lord Napier^ and by Howqua and 
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Mowqua on the part of his Excellency the 
Viceroy of Canton, at the Consoo-hoiise, on 
the 19tb instant, in the presence of my friend 
William .lardine, Esq., in neaily the follow- 
ing words . 

“ I, T. R. Colledofe, enpagfe on the part of 
the Chief Superintendent of British Com- 
merce in Ctiiiia, tl)e Hi|>lit Honorable Lord 
Napier, that his riOidslup does grant an 
order for H. M.*s ships now at Whampoa to 
sail for Lintiii on my leceiving a Chop from 
the Viceroy for his Lordship and suit to pro- 
ceed to Mac.io. Lord Napier’s ill state of 
health not permitting him to correspond with 
your autliorities longer on this suliject. One 
condition I deem it expedient to impose, 
wliich is, that H. M.’s ships do not submit to 
any ostentatious display on the part of your 
(the Chinese) Government.'* Howqua replied 
“ Mr. Col ledge, your proposition is of a most 
serious nature, and from my knowledge of 
your character 1 doubt not tbe honesty of it; 
shake hands with me and Mowqna, and lei Mr. 
Jardine do so likewise." We all joined 
hands. Howqua and Mow^qua then left us to 
go to the Viceroy, and in the evening returned 
with an answer that all was arranged according 
to my proposition, and that no mark of insult 
would be shewn to the ships in passing the 
Bo gue Forts; the following morning Howqua 
and Mowqua sent to say that we could not 
leave Canton that day, as they (the Merchants) 
were engaged in a further discussion with the 
Viceroy rel.itive to our departure, which last- 
ed until 10 J p. M. when 1 again saw Mow- 
qua who told me all was finally sclilcd, and 
that we might go next day. The foregoing 
is the substance of the agreement, and both 
Mr. Jardine and myself expected that Lord 
Napier and suite would be permitted to go to 
Macao in the usual manner foreigners do, viz. 
stopping only at the Heang-shan chop house. 
However to niy great mortification we had 
not left Canton two hours, before I disco- 
vered we were under a convoy of f^ined boats, 
and that we should not be allowed to pass 
beyond a few miles from Canton that night, 
— ^the boats having anchored at the Pagoda 
fort, in sight of a part of Cantoi\. 

Monday 22d. — We again got under weigh 
and proceeded slowly and tedimsly under a 
convoy of eight armed boats, two transports 
carrying military, and another boat with a 
civil mandarin, in Charge of the whole 
squadron. 

Although, the wind was generally favorable, 
we did 11 ^ teach Heang-shan till about mid- 
nigh^|i|l^ 23d ; and it is norf that 1 have to 
desuii^ a scene of treaehery; practised upon 
his Lordship, which was not'bniy annoying, 
but so greatly injurious, as to exasperate the 
By>i|s|itoin» of lus complaint and cause a relapse 


of such as he had nearly recovered from 
previously to his leaving Canton. We were 
detained here from i\\** time of anchoring the 
boats on the 23'! until Ip m. of the 25lh, 
amidst a noise and confusion, beating of gongs, 
See, that his Lordsiiip could barely support. 
Tins WAS by me repeatedly complained of At 
day break of the 26th I sent a message to the 
civil mandarin through a linguist, informing 
him that I could no longer hold mvself respon- 
sible for the safety of his Lordsidp if such an 
uiiwarraulable course of oppression was per- 
sisted in. that 1 had no medicine with me appli- 
cable to the change that had taken place in his 
Lordsf^aip’s complaint, &c. The linguist was 
received by the mandarin, but could elicit 
nothing satisfactory as to the probable time 
we should proceed to Macao. Provoked at 
length, beyond all endurance, by this cruel 
display of power, I requested the linguist to 
accompany me to the mandarin’s boat, which 
he did without any kind of reluctance, and 
on his, the linguist’s sending up my name, 
an interview was immediately alfordcd me. 
,Through him I explained most fully Lord 
Napier’s sufferings, and tbe danger of delay 
under such circumstances. The mandarin 
replied that he must consult with the Heang- 
shan authorities before he could promise to 
release us. but that he would lose no time in 
representing my statement. No further com- 
munication took place until 1 v, M. when 
this said mandarin, accompanied by two others 
of an inferior rank to himself, came to us, and 
handed to me the Heang-shan pass. I consi- 
der that Lord Napier’s illness was much 
aggravated by this unjustifiable, and (as far 
as I can learn)'uiipreccdented detention. 

(Signed) Thomas 11. Colleogb, 
Surgeon to H, B, Superintendents, 
Macao, 28th September, 1834. 

PARTICtTLARS OF LOUD NAPlEIl’s LATTER 
DAYS. 

Lord Napier’s illness commenced about the 
11th of September, at a period of extreme 
heat, when his public duties were of the most 
laborious nature; requiring his unremitting 
application, without excepting even those 
hours of the evening which it is generally 
desirable to devote to relaxation; during 
which, however, his Lordship was commonly 
to be seen at his desk in the office. 

Before Sunday the I4ih September, when 
he announced to the Chinese his desire to 
retire from Canton, he was confined to a sick 
bed. His Lordship's physician had urged, 
that for the sake of his health, he should 
give up the;iabours of business, hut such was 
his ardour in the public service that no persua- 
sions could prevail till encreased debility, on 
the 18th; induced his medical adviser peremp- 
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torily to advise disooiitinuaiice of business. 
It was hoped liis removal from his own very 
close apartments (formerly occupied by the 
Cliief of the Factory) to the airier residence 
of Mr. Innes would produce some benefit, and 
so far jrood was got, sleep, before not attain- 
able, was arrived at, and a lessened pulse, 
but great debility continued, and as ’.ve before 
rPTnarked, it was with difficulty, and not with- 
out support, that on Sunday the 2 1st he walk- 
ed the short distance from the Factory to the 
boat in which he ernhaiked for Macao. The 
last time he put pen to paper was in signing 
an order for the frigates to proceed to Lintin, 
wliidi was now given to the Hong Mcrnkants. 
During the passage to Macao on the 23rd ho 
h.id an access of fever which excited the phy- 
sician’s alarm; the more so, as having no 
previous suspicion of the treacherous deten- 
tion to which they were subjected, he was 
unprovided with medicines suited to the new 
symptoms that appeared. Not all the skill 
of the medical art, the soothing attentions 
of his family, nor the pure air of Macao suffi- 
ced to arrest the fat<il progress of his Lord- 
ship’s indisposition His only relief from 
suffering was in devotional exercises, in which 
he was assisted by the Revd. Mr. Bridgman, 
whom he had learnt to esteem as a preacher 
when attending his public worship at Canton. 
On Wednesday the 8tli instant, thoug’n very 
feeble and drawing near to his end, he was 
aroused by the Poituguese forts saluting a 
direct arrival from Lisbon; some question 
took place as to the vesst-rs flag in his Lord- 
ship’s hearing, when he distinctly said, “ If 
it is the Portuguese arms between While 
and Blue it is Donna Marh's new flag/' 
During his Lordship’s illness he bad been 
disturbed by the frequency of the Macao 
church bell«, which the religious communi- 
ties at his request most considerately discon- 
tinued. Two days before his Loidship’s 
death he instructed his private secretary to 
return his thanks for this mark of attention. 

His Lordship died easily without the 
slightest struggle, and desired that his grave 
should be adjoining to the late Dr. Morrison’s. 
His Lordship had expressed a wish to be 
attended to the grave by six Navy Captains, 
and to show how closely his slightest desire 
was attended to, we annex a sketch of his 
funeral procession, to attend which the fol- 
lowing gentlemen proceeded from Canton, 
Messieurs Jardine, Denty (arrived too late) 
Matheson, Innes, Leslie (arrived too le^e) 
P. F, Robertson, Keating, Crooke, Watson, 
Goddard, Brightman and Captains Ctawford, 
Tonks and Griffiihs. Minute guns were fired 
from H. M. S. Andnmache and three volleys 
over the ^rave by the Portuguese troops. 
The constituted authorities of Macao, the 


troops, and a long line of British and Porru- 
giiese gentlemen made the funeral an impos- 
ing ceremony, and the whole population of 
Macao turned out lo see the specracle. Mi- 
nute guns were also fired by the British ship- 
ping at Whampoa ; and the counting hoii'^es 
of the principal British Merch mts of Canton 
were closed on the day of the funeral as well 
as that preceding it. 

Funeral service was most impressively 
read bv H. M. Chaplain the Reverend G. 

Vachell. 

oanp.ii OF piiocr.ssfoN. 

For the funeral of the flight Honorable 

\%1LL1AM JOHN LOUD NaPlXM. 


The Gmifl Hmior cotnposrri nf l*»rtiisiiesf> rioops. 

The JiKlt'CH Pioniraihir of Macao, 

The Cleievmaii Riifl lo Ills Majeau’s Siifiitriiilet^ 

ileiilB 

The Briliali Colouri home hr (trn ilritlah Seanien. 


Capl. Blackwood. 
II. B M. U. N. 

r. EUiott 
li B M R N. 

C.ipt. 

H. 11 lU K. N. 


. Mia F.vcelirncv the 

oa Governor of Macao, 

a. — — 

C6 Capt. Chada. C. 

O H. B. M. R. N. 



M rapt Loiireiio. 

= II. F. M R. H. 


Relalioiia of the Deceaaed. 

Ilia Majeaty'a Siipcimleiidents. 

The Kevtl. R. C. Bridiferiiaii. William Jardine, Raqa. 

Necietary in Mia Majest>*8 Stipeiinieiideiits. 

Ollicera of His Majenh^B Navy. 

OIBcers of Hei Faiihful Navy. 

Do. Do. Do. Do. Ainiv.. 

Mr limes. Mi. Maihesoii. 

Followed hy iiimicroiia Diitiali and Porinaueae Gfiulcineia. 
The GoveriHir of viacati. 


Soi Beiiardo Jnce d’ Snora Soar«*a d* Andiea, 

Cap lain, Horiu^iusi^ Navy. 

On the 16th iiistdiit most of the British 
Merchants who proceeded fiom Canton to 
Lord Napier's funera!, wailed on the Gover- 
nor of Macao, accompanied by Sir George 
B. Robinson, Barom t, and through Mr. 
.lardine, as spokesman, expres^cd to his 
Excellenc^licir thanks and gratitude for his 
kind and nberal conduct to British subjects at 
Macao, commencing with his complimentary 
reception nf the representative of the British 
nation on the 15th of July; hut more espe- 
cially exemplified in the effect iial protection 
afforded to British ladies and families at 
Macao, when hastisscd by (he Chinese^ au- 
thorities during the discussions at Canton; 
and finally for the honor shewn to Lord Na- 
pier’s remains, in attending his funeral, ac- 
companied by the civil and military honors 
suitable to his Lordship’s rank. 

Mr. Barretto acted as interpreter, and 
through him the Governor returned thanks 
for the handsome and delicate manner in 
which the British gentlemen had expressed 
their sentiments; observingy however, that, 
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considering the ancient relations of alliance fail in gaining it celebrity, certain it is that the 
and friendship between Great Britain and name of Napier and Logarithms must go 
Portugal, he had done no more than his duty down together to the latest posterity, 
on the occasions alluded to. He most sin- The late Lord Napier selected the Navy as 


ccrely regretted the result of the proceedings 
attended by the death of the nohle Lord; 
deeply sympathized with his amiable family, 
and wished that the good offices which it was 
in his power to offer had been on a less 
melancholy occasion. 

Continuing the conversation the Governor 
remarked; that the days of ** mystery** were 
over, and that the old system of always yieiiU 
ing to the Chinese was, not the best calculaied 
to succeed; that means wore in progress for 
giving an impulse to the trade at Macao, 
which he hoped and thought would be suc- 
cessful; that it was his wish to sec foreigners 
availing of the place for the purposes of tiadc 
and that he would at all limes be ready to 
exert his power in behalf of the interests of 
all merciiants resorting to the place. 

His Excelleney alluded to the establish- 
ment of a d^pot system at Macao on liberal 
terms which will no doubt restore to Macao 
much of her former trade. 

BRIBF NOTtCe OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE RIGHT 
HONORABLE WM. JOHN LORD NAIMER. 

When the melancholy intelligence of T.ord 
Napier’s decease reached t'antori, the last 
number of the Register was already in the 
printer’s hands; and neither the time nor the 
feelings of the teniponry Editor would allow 
of any other notice beiiig given than a bare 
announcement of the alHicring event. If we 
omitted to recount the virtues of the charac- 
ter of the deceased, or dwell in detail on the 
deep sorrow of the British community, sym- 
pathized with, in no measured degree, hy all 
foreigners in China, let if nOt*^be supposed 
that the lamented nobleman died unwept, 
or that we were wanting in appreciation of 
estimable qualities which both in a public and 
private view had so strongly won m general 
regard, and now aggravate a sense of the 
public and private loss. In tiudi the whole 
subject with its attendant circumstances is 
too deeply painful and tragical in its nature 
to be dilated on with that composure which 
should befit the occasion, and we shall there- 
fore pass on to a narration *of some of the 
eirents of his Lordship's active life (for which 
we afe indebted to a friend) which however 
meagre, cannot fail to be perused with affect- 
ing interest 

Descended from a famil;^ ' celebrated for 
talent, of a Oame at this day affording in 

ouf And army instances of courage, en- 
jUlrpriSi,^iid success, in variont parts of the 
wdri^^aecond to none; yet should these 


his profession at the age of 16, and served as 
midshipman in the Imperieuse with Lord 
Cochrane ; was in Basque Roads, and got 
some of the favors generally attending Loid 
Cachr.ine’s officers, being severely wounded 
whilst cutting out ships from shore. Lord 
Napier shared in the battle of Trafalgar on 
board the Defence, Sir Geo. Hope, in ihn 
Spnrrowhawke, Captain Rogers, and with 
Sir John Warren in Mlie Fourdroyant, and 
was fg^r a long period of’ years engaged in 
serving his country, some notion of ilie con- 
stancy and severity of which may be formed 
when the fact is known that in the twelve 
following years he was able to spare only six 
weeks to pass with his family in Scotland. 
On tlie peace in 1815, Lord Napier retired 
from active service, but before settling on his 
family estates, though then ‘29 years old, he 
spent his first winter in a course of study at 
Edinburgh University, and then began a scries 
of agricultural pursuits with quite as much 
energy and success as he followed his profession. 
Joining the difficult objects of improvement 
of his estate with the comfort and happines.s 
of the peasantry, he succeeded in making him- 
self beloved by ids fatiier’s tenants and esteem- 
ed and respected by the whole neighbourhood. 
His Lordship wrote a treatise on the system 
of agriculture adapted to the pastoral district 
where he resided in, which treatise is favorably 
noticed in the Edinburgh Review, and the be- 
nevolent succefB of his other plans is recorded 
in the #S)?ec^a#or,,newspapers. Literary rewards 
from such ** honest chroniclers*’ being above 
what royalty can bestow, because they never 
attend except on merit. 

His Lordship succeeded to his father in 
1823, was re-called to his profession in 1824 
when be commissioned the Diamond of 50 
guns, and was with her on the South American 
' station for two years and half. 

I On his return he was chosen one of the 
sixteen Scotch Peers and took his place in the 
House of Lords during three Parliaments. 

' His votes on the Catholic question and the 
I Reform bill, though with the present spirit of 
■ the age, being contrary to the conservative 
feeling of the Scotch nobility, he lost his 
election for last Parliament. Lord Napier 
was appointed one of the Lords of the Bed 
Chamber almost immediately after the sue-. 
cesSion of his present Majesty. 

In religion Lord Napier followed the Pres- 
byterian faiihj* which had been very early 
adopted by Ms ancestors, and his Lordship’s 
father preitded as his Mmesty’s commissioner 
for many years in the General Assembly of 
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the Church of Scotland ; the late Lord though 
a strict follower of the faith of his fathers was 
most liberal to all ; though liberal also in 
politics he was never violent, and abhorred all 
party spirit. 

His pure and straightforward lo%e of jus- 
tice and patient attention in weighing the 
value of conflicting arguments, eminently 
qualified him for liie jurlicial functions with 
wliich he was invested here. 

Much of his Lordship’s spare time was bes- 
towed on Astronomy and the higher branches 
of Mathematics, stimulated thereto by the 
fame of his illustrious ancestor. Whatever 
be gave his mind to he did it ardently^ Much 
energy and perseverance in all pursuits were 
the prevailing features of his character, with 
a placidity of temper and benevolence that 
were singularly engaging. 

His Lordsbijj married his present lady in 
March 1816, and leaves a family of two sons 
and six daughtt^s ; the present nobleman is 
now 15 years old. 

His Lordship was of a vigorous constitu- 
tion, a spare fruino ; and his turn for pursuits 
in the open air, simple tastes, and abstemious 
habits, gave his family a right to expect a 
good old age, and the end of a useful and 
honourable career in his native land. — His 
Lordship died on the 11th October, at the 
comparatively early ago of 48, in this distant 
country, of an illness (so far as limitted mortal 
intellect can judge) brought on by Ids arduous 
duties in a burning climate; and his fate has- 
tened by unusual delay, harsh and irritating 
treatment during his passage from Canton 
to Macao 


THE LATE LORD NAPIER. 
(From the Canton Register^ October 28.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF TUB CANTON REGISTER. 

Sir, — Considering it due to the memory of 
the late Right Honorable Lord Napier, and 
to the feelings of an anxious and kind pub- 
lic, we are desirous to convey our opinion 
with regard to the cause of his illness through 
the medium of your paper, and to state that 
we conceive the origin of his complaint is to 
be wholly attributed to the severe labour and 
anxiety which devolved upon him while at 
Canton. 

His Lordship's health began to fail alnout 
the beginning of September, and an attack of 
fever supervened on the 9th, a period re^fletc 
with events of a most harassing description, 
and under circumstances the ^most disadvan- 
tageous to the nature of such an affection. 
Feeling compelled fiom a high sense of obli- 
gation to his country to persevere in the exe- 
cution of bis duties, be^ refused to leave 


Canton until the 18th, on which day Mr. 
Col ledge prevailed on his Lordship to relin- 
quish the toils of office, and proceed to Ma- 
cao for the more complete recovery of his 
health. At this lime the violent symptoms 
of the fever subsided, and a change alone 
was looked upon as necessary for its re-esta- 
blishmcnt. The 21st hi.s Lordship embarked 
for Macao, accompanied by Mr. Colledge, 
and passed the following day comfortably, 
though much annoyed from occurrences al- 
ready detailed. On the 23d, during the cruel, 
needless and vexatious detention experienced 
amongst the noise of songs, era ’kers, and 
firing of salutes which nur mandarins kept 
up by the boats in attendance, in spite of re- 
pealed remonstrances, bis Lordship suffered 
a relapse of fever anrl lauded at Macao on the 
morning of the 26th, more exhausted, and 
altogether in a worse state than he had ever 
been from the commencement of bis illness ; 
and from tins time, notwithstanding the 
comforts that surrounded him, and the unre- 
miltiagattentionof his atFectionaie family, he 
continued to decline until the day of his 
death. 

We arc, Sir, your obedient servants, 

T. li. Colledge, 
Allxr. Anderson^, 

, Surgeons to 11. M.*s Superintendents, 
Macao, October 20, 1834. 

To Ilowqua and Mowqua. 

Gentlemen, — I have this day perused the 
translation of a memorial from his Excellency 
the Viceroy of Canton to his August Majesty 
the Emperor of China, and regret to find from 
the statement of his Excellency therein con- 
tained, that my words used to you on the sub- 
ject of the departure of the Right Honorable 
Lord Napier from Canton have been totally 
j falsified ; but the matter of that communication 
having been already submitted to the consi- 
deration of His Majesty, my most gracious 
sovereigni^^ William IV. I have now only to 
draw your attention to the personal insult of- 
fered to myself in this same document. It 
would appear, gentlemen, that you have had 
the audacity to represent me to his Excel- 
lency as a “ private merchant," and have 
withheld from him the reasons I gave, as his 
Lordship's medical altendent, for entering 
into a hegociation with you ; thus distorting 
and misrepresenting the whole of the inter- 
course between us as well as the real cause of 
my interference ; and grossly deceiving your , 
own authorities, and through them, your 
sovereign. Moreover you, gentlemen^ liav- 
ing known me both personally and ^dfes- 
sionally for many years, and beiiig ;lperfectly 
aware that 1 am not in any manner engaged 
in trade, 1 do greatly marvel at your pre- 
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sumption in having dared to utter such a 
falsehood as the alDove-mcntioned statement 
would imply. Your lon^ continued inter- 
course with Europeans has taught you to dis- 
tinguish between professional men and mer- 
chants, and none are more familiar with tho 
fact of the existence of this distinction than 
yourselves. Knowing, as I do, that you 
have not erred througli ignorance, I herewith 
demand of you an explanation. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) T. R. Collf.dge, 
Surgeon to iJ. M's Superintendents^ 
Macao, October 21, 1834. 


DOCUMENT RBTEHREd to by doctor 
COLLEDGE. 

Manorial to the Emperor respecting the de- 
parture Jrom Canton, and from Whampoa, 
of Lord Napier, and of H, M's ships Imo 
gene and Andromache. — Without date. 

A reverent memorial forwarded by post 
conveyance, wherein your Majesty's servants 
Ha, general-commandant of Canton city gar- 
rison ; Loo, governor of the two provinces 
Kwang-tung and Kwang-se ; and Le, lieu- 
tenant-governor of Kwang-tung. kneel and 
report. That the English ships of war and 
the barbarian eye have all been driven out of 
the port, and that the naval and military 
forces have been returned to their stations, 
on which report they, looking upward, in- 
treat that a second glance may be cast. 

An English barbarian ego, Lord Napier, 
having presumed, without previously obtain- 
ing per;nits to enter the river of Canton : hav- 
ing also irregularly presented a letter; and 
having in disobedience to repeated orders 
plainly given, continued obstinate and per- 
verse, I your Majesty's minister Loo, closed 
according to law, the holds of the said na- 
tion s merchant ships. The said barbarian 
eye having further ordered two ships of war 
to push in suddenly through the ,^marilime 
entrance, up to Whampoa, in the inner river, 
I, your Majesty's minister, Loo, stationed 
guards of civil and military officers and sol- 
diers, and wrote for the appointment of a 
jumber of naval vessels, from the Tartar 
force and from those under the admiral's 


command, as well as of rivei cniizcrs from 
Sin-hwuy and other districts, to spread them- 
selves along the passage before the frigates, ^ -• -ri r 

even to theLeetih fort (Howqua’s), near the tory regulations, shewing an extreme degree 


verent memorial, wherein, also, the conduct 
of the naval Tsan-tseang of the admiral's own 
division, for his neglect of guarding the pas- 
sage inward, was severely animadverted on. 
according to the facts, and on the conduct of 
myself. Loo, investigation and censure was re- 
quested. This is on record. 

The commander -in-chief, your Majesty's 
minister Tsang, marched up his forces, 
spread them out. and placed them in their 
stations in perfect secrecy and good order. 
The people of the said barbarian ships of war 
saw, on the passage before them, spars ranged 
out ac):oss and all around, with guns and 
muskets as it were a forest, large and small 
naval vessels ranged along for several miles, 
and soldiers stationed and encamped in every 
place on shore, their force compactly joined, 
their military array imposing and alarming^ 
and the ships of war being anchored at 
Whampoa, among the merchant vessels, 
plainly perceived boats full of firewood and 
straw, and fearing nothing less than an at- 
tack by fire, remained subdued among the 
vessels. They did not dare to advance one 
step, nor did one person dare to ascend the 
shore. Among them also were some persons 
who came from Macao, wishing to go to 
Canton to see the barbarian eye, and they 
too were turned back by our men. The bar- 
barian rye, when ho found that the passage 
by water was intercepted, became timid and 
fearful, and told the said nation's private mer- 
chants to say for him to the Hong Merchants, 
Woo-tun-7juen and the others,* “ that tlie 
ships of war were to protect the trading bar- 
barian ships'' ; in order thus to shew that he 
had no other purpose. 

When our soldiers accumulated daily, the 
said barbarian eye, seeing the internal and 
external communication cut off, and no way 
open to come in or go out, became still more 
alarmed and fearful, and again wrote to the 
private merchants to speak for him to the 
Hong Merchants, to beg that a sampan boat 
might be given him to leave Canton. We, 
your Majesty's ministers, considered that the 
said barbarian eye had presumed to come up 
to Canton, without having obtained a permit, 
and that the ships of war also had sailed into 
the inner river, which acts, although in no 
way heavy offences against the laws, were yet 
committed in wilful opposition to the prohibi- 


city, and the Ta~hwang-kaou reach of the of daring contempt ; and we thought, if he 
river; also in narrow and important passages, were immediately to leave Canton, thus corn- 
preventive forces were stationed on either ing and going at his own convenience, how 
snore, under the direction of the commander could it be possible to display av7arningex- 
in. c lef of the land forces, your Majesty's ample, or to shew forth his fcar-striken sub» 

minister Tsang-shing. These circumstances — ^-r-: 

pd the measures taken have been alreadv • imh® cbinett^opy it i*,— * iij»i ib« «aiii nation’i private 

ported for your Majesty's hearing, in a re- *"*"‘l***"‘‘* 


copjiit. 
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mission. We therefore again commanded 
the Hong Merchants to question him with 
authoritative sternness as to what he wished 
to do in presumptuously coming to Canton 
without having obtained a permit, and in sud- 
denly bringing the ships of war into the inner 
river ; and we required that he should make 
plain and distinct answers, in which case he 
should be permitted to leave Canton ; but if 
otherwise, we threatened that exterminating 
power should assuredly be brought into ope- 
ration, and that there decidedly should be no 
alleviation or indulgence. 

Thereafter, qn the 16th day of the 8th moon, 
(September 18th), the Hong Merchants 
Woo^tun^yeun and the others, reported that the 
said nation's private merchants^ Colledge and 
others, had stated to them, that Lord Napier 
acknowledged that, because it was his first 
entrance into the inner land, he was ignorant 
of the prohibitions, and therefore he had 
come at once to Canton, without having ob- 
tained a permit ; that the ships of war were 
really for the purpose of protecting goods, 
and had entered the Bocca Tigris by mistake ; 
that now he was himself aware of his error, 
and begged to be graciously permitted to go 
down to Macao, and that the ships should 
immediately go out, and he therefore begged 
permission for them to leave the port. We, 
your Majesty’s ministers again considered, that 
although the said barbarian eye repented of his 
fault, yet it had been repeatedly inquired on 
what account he came to Canton, and what 
was written in the letter originally presented, 
but from first to last he had not told plainly ; 
that as to the statement * that the sudden en- 
trance of the ships of war into the port was 
an offence committed through mistake,’ that 
was but a glossing pretence ; and that when 
the soldiers opened from their guns a thunder- 
ing fire upon them, they had the daring pre- 
sumption to discharge their guns at them in 
return, causing rafters and tile within the forts 
to be thereby shaken and injured: * how 
came they to be thus bold and audacious ! 
On these points we further commanded the 
Hong Merchants to inquire with stern severity. 

This being done, the said barbarian mer- 
chant on the 18th day (September 

20th), again stated to Woo-tun-yuen and the 
others, < that Lord Napier has really come to 
Canton for the purpose of directing commer- 
cial affairs, — and therefore considering hinj- 
self an ofliicer, is called superintendent ; that 
what was written in the letter formerly pre- 
sented was, that he, being an officer of the 

* This is a remarkable acknowledimeiit. When Sir Hiiriay 
Maxwell battered the same forts, the fact itas -^nccaled and 
repretcated ai a mere cxchania of laluUet-EDiroa. 


barbarians, was not the same as a taepan 
(Supracargo), and wished therefore to have 
official correspondence to and fro with the 
civil and military offices of the celestial em« 
pire, which is what courtesy entitles to,— 
nothing else whatever was said in the letter ; 
that as to the ships of war entering the port, 
it was really because the merchant ships 
having their holds closed, apprehensions were 
entertained, that owing to the long conti- 
nuance of the goods herein, evils of remissness 
might arise, and therefore they entered the 
port for the purpose of protecting ; that the 
soldiers of the maritime pass having opened 
on them a thundering fire, the barbarian force 
also fired off its guns in self-defence, whereby 
the forts received injury; and that the error 
is deeply repented of, and the damage done 
shall be immediately repaired ; but that he 
(Lord Napier) begs to be graciously permit- 
ted to have a passport to go down to Macao. 

A prepared report, as above, having come 
before us, we, your Majesty’s ministers, with 
i&e and officers (the heads of the terri- 
torial and financial, judicial, gabel, and com- 
missariat departments), have maturely con- 
sulted together. Lord Napier has repeatedly 
^ resisted, and adhered to his own opinion, that 
he being an official eye among the barbarians, 
there is no distinction of honorable and low 
rank between him and the officers of the inner 
land : and he has thought to contend respect- 
ing ceremonies. But the dignity of the 
nation sets up a wide barrier; and we, your 
Majesty’s ministers, would not suffer the 
progress of encroachment. The ships of war, 
having entered the port, nominally for the 
purpose of protecting goods, immediately felt 
themselves to be closely restricted. At this time 
the naval and land forces were ranged out in 
order, arrayed as on a chess-board ; the fire 
vessels also were ready made : were advantage 
taken of this occasion while they (the ships) 
still found it impossible either to advance or 
recede^ and an attack made on them on all 
sides, there would be no difficulty in instantly 
having their lives within our power ; but our 
august sovereign cherishes those from far 
virtuously, and soothingly treats outside bar- 
barians, exercisinq to the utmost limit both 
benevolence and justice. If any be contumaci- 
ous, they are corrected; if submissive they are 
pardoned; but never are extreme measures 
adopted towards them. Although Lord Napier 
has entertained absurd visionary fancies he 
yet has shown no real disregard of the laws : 
It would not be well precipitately to visit him 
with exterminating measures. B^Mes the 
private merchants of the said, natioft, several 
'hotisands in number — all comider the bar- 
barian eye's disobedience of the laws to he 
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wrong.** There is not one who unites and 
accords with him.f Still more, therefore, would 
it be improper to make no distinction between 
common and precious stones. Now, Lord 
Napier having acknowledged his error, and 
solicited favor, and all t the separate mer- 
chants having reiterately made humble sup- 
plications, there certainly should some slight 
indulgence be shown ; and he should be driven 
out of the port ; to the end that, while the 
foreign barbarians are made to tremble with 
terror, they may also be rendered grateful by 
the favor of the celestial empire shown in its | 
benevolence, kindness, and great indulgence. 

We having all consulted together, the views 
of every one were accordant, whereupon per- 
mission was given that he should be let go. 
And it is authenticated, that the said Hong 
Merchants went to the Canton custom-house 
to request and receive a red passport ; while 
I, your Majesty’s minister L^o, deputed 
trusty civil and military officers, who on 
the 19th (September 21st) look Lord Napier, 
and under iheir escort (or guard) he was 
driven out of the port. At ihc same time 
orders were given to wait reverently until the 
imperial mandate has been received, that it 
may be obeyed and acted on. The said two 
barbarian ships of war got under weigh, also, 
on the same day, and dragging over shallows 
the whole way, were on the 22d driven out of 
the Bocca Tigris. All tlie government forces, 
naval and military, which had been appointed 
to guard places wcie oidercd back again, 
and returned sev erally to their regiments or 
to iheir cruizing grounds. 

With regard to Macao, Lantao, and othei 
places, T, your Majesty’s minister Loo, ordered 
the Foot-seang in command on the Hcangshan 
station — Tsin-yii-cliaug and the Tsaii-tseang 
of the Typoong station, Tan-scucn-niiiig — 
severally to cruize about, guarding those 
places. Afterward 1 also appointed, in 
addition, the Too-szc commanding at Woo- 
chow^ Wang kin-sew, to proceed with a 
body of 300 soldiers to Macao, to join the 
garrison in guard of the place : and 1 ap- 
pointed also a naval force of vessels from 
Yangkeang to cruize about, with real activity, 
in the anchorages near to Macao. The said 
barbarian ships of war havyig now gone out 
of the port, it is still more requisite and neces- 
sary to keep up a strict and close preventive 
guard. While we again inculcate direc- 
tions to cruize about with fixed purpose of 
maintaining guard ; and also bring to trial 


* Here we see the dlsniiion of theBrilisli and indo Biiiisb 
xnercliante of Canton hronglit to Ibe Umperor’e notice by the 
local authorities ns one of the reaioiie for their treHiinpiitof 
the late Lord Napier, on the false ground of all Biitisb nier 
ebanta having dliapproved bis Lordship 'a ineaaures ; whet eaa 
only some of them did ao.— En. 
t This »• falM; many accorded with his Lorda1ilp.-BD. 
t AgMn false, only a few (and very far from all) the tcpflf&te 
merchants made supplications as here siaied.-Eo. 


the careless and negligent naval officers, that 
they may suffer the punishment of their 
stupidity ; wc will prepare likewise a distinct 
memorial respecting regulations of the forts. 
Besides which, we now respectfully take the 
circumstances of having driven out, under 
guard, the barbarian eye and the ships of 
war, and in conjunction with the garrison 
lieutenant generals, your Majesty’s minis- 
ter Lun of the imperial kindred, and your 
Majesty’s minister Tso, as well as with the 
commander-in- chief of the land forces, your 
Majesty’s minister Tsang, we unite in forming 
this reverent memorial, to be forwarded by 
the post conveyance, whereon, we prostrate, 
beg our august sovereign to cast a sacred 
glance and to grant instructions. Respect- 
fully reported. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(From the Canton Register, November 4.) 
The following correspondence, relative to 
the demise of the late Chief Superintendent, 
did not reach us in time for our last number. 
We now insert it, as showing in some degree 
the tone of the Chinese, studying, even on so 
melancholy an occasion, to avoid every mark 
of respect towards a nobleman and function- 
ary of a barbarian country, between which 
and China they would set up a wide bound- 
ary” wall of separation. 

To Howqua and Mowqua, 

Gentlemen, — It is my painful duty to an- 
nounce to you the demise of His Majesty’s 
Chief Superintendent of British Commerce, 
the Right Honorable Lord Napier, this day, 
at 10,20 p. M. and to request that you will 
cause this sad event to be made known to his 
Excellency the Viceroy of Canton. 

1 am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) T. R, Colledge, 

Surgeon to His Majesty's Superintendents 
Macao, llth October, 1834. 

AnsuDer from the Senior Hong Merchants to 
Mr. Colled go's letter, announcing the demise 
of Lord Napier. 

A respectful reply. — We have received 
your honorable letter, stating that the officer 
of your honorable nation expired* in conse- 
quence of illness, on the 19th day of the 8th 
n|,oon ; and entrusting us to announce it to 
his .Excellency the Governor. We have re- 
ported it on your behalf. 


* The Cbliieie exprese the decease of individuals by different 
terms, appropilate to their respective ranks. The word ap* 
propilate for speaking of the demise of a nobleman, which was 
used in the tri^slaiioii of Mr. Colledge*s letter, is heie ex- 
changed for a term that denotes the death of any one— of tbe 
loircit degree of laiik, or of uo tank at all. 
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For this purpose we reply, and present our 
compliments. 

(Signed) Woo^Shaou-yuny (Flowqua.) 

Loo-Wan^kin (Alowqua,) 

To Mr. Colledge. 9th moon, 18th day, (20tli 

October.) 

Second Answer from the Senior H^mg Mer- 
chants to Mr, Colledge, 

A respectful communication. — We the 
otlier day received your letter, informing us 
of your honorible officer Napier having ex- 
pired. We have reported it on your behalf 
to the Governor, and have before sent an 
answer to you. We have now received an 
edict from the Governor in reply ;* which, 
as is right, we copy and send for your perusal, 
praying you to examine it accordingly. This 
is the task wc impose, and for this purpose 
we write; and presenting cornpliincMiis, &e. 

(Signed) Woo-shaou-yiing . 

Loo-wmi-kin. 

To Mr. Colledge. 9tli moon, 21st day, (23d 

October.) j 

Governor*s Edict, 

Loo, Governor of the provinces Kwang- 
lunjr and Kwang-se, &c. &c. in reply. 

The ref»ort being authenticated, its contents 
arc fully known. Await also a proclamation 
in answer fr ini the lloppo. 

( raou-kwang, 14rh year, 9th moon, 18th 
day (October 20Lh, 1831.) 

ELECTION OF A CHIEF. 

(From the Cutiton Register^ November 4.) 

Letter ft om the Hong Mercha^ts, with two do- 
cuments fromthe Governor, 23(i Oct., 1834. 
A respeciful communication. — We have 
received from the Governor an order, requir- 
ing ns to make to you, gentlemen, the 
following communication. 

Hitherto ships of your honorable nation 
that have come to Canton, when they have 
happened to have had any official business, 
have always had it transacted by means of 
orders sent to the Company’s taepan (or 
chief snpracargo) for him to deliberate and 
act. Tilts method has been obediently ad- 
hered to for a long time past. Now the 
Company’s trade to Canton has been dis- 
solved, and the ships of your hotiorablc na- 
tion which come to Canton to trade are 
separate and dispersed, without a head. 
Should, some day, any busmess arise, with 
whom shall mature consultation be entered 
into ? It is requisite and necessary that your 
honorable nation should appoint a man 
acquainted with affairs to perform the special 
duties of a leader. Therefore an order has 
been sent, requiring us to transmit orders to 
you, gentlemeD, that you should send a letter 


W7 

to your country, calling for the appointment 
of a tiading taepart, a ;q Minted wnu 
to come to Canton to h iVr* the iien u’al dm^c- 
tion. itis unnei'cssarv o appoint a h.irhavi m 
eye lo come lo C«.iiiton, — .li/ret»y causing 
iinpr^dimcrits and di h<-n ty in acting. Aid 
previous lo the arrival ai (ianton of u t/v*pan 
acquainted with aff^iirs, wt* prn^ \ou, ‘■.ctitie- 
men, publicly to bring forw.iril snni • oiv^, 
with whom we may consult t -g thcr mt ^11 
public affairs, and to give u- inoimiio'i 
thereof, lo enable ns to report in answer to 
his Excellency the Governor. 

We now take an order from the Governor, 
and an official reply made hv the Gov< rii >r 
to a report, and cfipying hoih, send them for 
your perusal, prayingyou to s muI both h nne 
to your country. Tiiis is >vhiu wc earnestly 
solicit, and for the purpose write,— pi e- 

sentingat the same time « nr co npliinonis, 

(Subscribed by the eleven Merchants.) 

To t I t t it-od other gentlemen <if liis 
honorable nation (one copy wls sent to each 
principal commercial house.) 

9tii moon, 21st day (Ocitibcr 23d.) 

Edict from the Governor above referred to, 
October \^th, 1834. 

Loo, Governor of the provinces of Kwarig- 
tung and Kwang-se, See, To ilie 

Hong Merchants, requiring llicir fall ac- 
quaintance with the contents h- reoT. 

In the trade of the Engh.sli haiba ians at 
Canton, the responsibility of traiisficling all 
public affairs bas hitherto rested on the said 
nation’.s taepan. This year the Company hns 
been terminated and dispersed, and win out 
any other appointment having been in.ide of 
taepan, a barbarian eye, l.ord Napier, < ame 
to Canton, saying that he came for the pur- 
pose of examining into the affairs of trade. 
I, the goveinur, commanderl the merchants to 
inquire and invoitiigale. The said barbaiian 
eijc did not obey the old regulations, but was 
throngliout perversely obsiiiiatc. Now, the 
assisUiiL Foo, inagisuMlej at Mac has re- 
ported tliat Lord N.ipicr has, at Macao, 
expired in consequence of illness. For all 
affairs of traiie it is reqni.site and necessai’y 
to choose a person as head and director, that 
there may be son^e one to sustain ilie res- 
ponsibility. I'lie merchants have already 
been before commanded to examine and de- 
liberate, but have not yet made any report in 
answer. Uniting the circumstances this order 
is issued. When the order reaches the said 
Hong Merchants, let them immediately obey, 
and act accordingly ; and in«itantly make 
known to all the separate merchants of the 
said nation, that they are in a general body 
to examine and deliberate what person o,ugh’t 
to be made the head for directing the said 
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nation’s trade, and forthwith to report in 
answer. Thereafter the responsibility of con- 
ducting public affairs shall rest on the bar- 
barian merchant who becomes head and 
director. 

At the same time cause the said barbarian 
merchants immediately to send a letter home 
to their country, calling for another taepan 
to come to Canton, to direct and manage. 
In the celestial empire, responsibility in the 
management of commercial affairs, &c. is 
laid upon the Hong Merchants. It is re- 
quisite that the said nation should also select 
a commercial man acquainted with affairs to 
come hither. It is unnecessary again to 
appoint a barbarian eye or superintendent, 
thereby causing hindrances and impediments. 

Let the said merchants take also tlie circum- 
stances of their enjoining these orders, and 
report in answer, for thorough investigation 
to be made. Oppose not. These arc the 
orders. 

Taou-kwang, 14th year, 9th moon, 17th 
day (October 19th.) 

Heply from the Governor to a report m%dc by I 

the Hong Merchants ^ above referred to. 

October 20M, 18t34. 

Loo, Governor of Kwangtung and Kwangse 
provinces, &c. &c. in reply. 

On examination, it appears that, with re- 
gard to the trade of the English barbarians at 
Canton, in all public affairs, 1, the gover- 
nor, with the superintendent of customs at 
Canton, have alrays made t\\e said senior 
merchants responsible for enjoining orders on 
the taepan, for him to act. Now tlie Com- 
pany has terminated and is dissolved, and 
the said nation's barbarian merchants come 
hither to trade, each for himself. If some 
other taepan be not appointed, all affairs will 
become scattered, out of order, and without 
arrangement. Just as is the case with the 
barbarian ships now anchored #^'the ofhng of 
Motaou {Tungkoo,Y which OL-ither come up 
to Whampoa to trade nor yet get under 
weigh. And the said nation’s sampan vessels 
presume of themselves to sail in and out, not 
submitting examination, and, when ordered 
to inquire and investigate, the Hong Mer- 
chants make excuses of ignorance. What 
state of things is this ! 

With respect to the barbarian merchants, 
whether they have or they have not a direct 
head is in itself a point that needs no great 
inquiry into. But we of the central flowery 
(or civilized) nation, in all matters of the out- 
side barbarians that relate to public affairs, 
always make the said senior merchants alone 
responsible. If the said merchants have any 

•Uy of the ftliipB at Tuiizkno was owiiie entirety to 
tb|,|rj|liton delay of ihe Chuieie offlclal uuderltnse. 


matter of a public nature, on what person, 
then, shall they enjoin orders to act ? Or 
shall they go to the extent of quietly leaving 
the matter disregarded. 

When, I, the governor commanded to decide 
respecting a person to be a directing head, it 
was with consideration for the said senior 
merchants’ transaction of public affairs ; it 
was not at all in regard to the barbarians 
buying and selling. What the said mer- 
chants have reported is wholly with respect 
to the bartering of goods. There is no regard 
shown as to public affairs. This is indeed 
a great misunderstanding. Let them again 
consult and deliberate with their whole 
minds, and report in answer; and at the 
same time let them act in obedience to the 
other order, and make known to the said na- 
tion’s separate merchants, that they are im- 
mediately with haste to send a letter home to 
their country, calling for the renewed ap- 
pointment of a commercial man, acquainted 
with affairs, to come to Canton and sustain 
the duties of taepan, to direct buying and 
selling, and to* restrain and control *all the 
merchants. Especially do not again cause a 
barbarian eye to come hither to control affairs, 
thereby occasioning, as Lord Napier did, the 
creation of disturbances, in vain. All nations 
trading at Canton do so in consequence of 
the good favor of the celestial empire towards 
men from afar. It is altogether necessary 
that they should obey and act according to 
the old rules, then may there be mutual 
tranquillity. 

Taou-kwang, 14th year, 9th moon, 18th day. 

4 . 

CHINA TRADE. 


Office of Committee ofPrivi/ Council for Trade, 
Whitehall, December 24, 1833. 

Sir, — The Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade having reason to believe 
from applications addressed to this Board, 
that doubts are entertained by some of the 
merchants in this country, as to the precise 
extent of the limits of the port of Canton, 
their Lordships have tliought it right to ob- 
tain the necessary information cn this subject, 
and their Lordships find that the Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India consider that the 
Bocca Tigris marks the limits of the port of 
Canton, in which opinion the Lords of this 
Committee concur. 

'T am commahded to communicate to you 
tbc above statement, for the information of 
the merchants and others who may engage 
in the trade to China. 

1 am, &c. 

Thomas Lack. 
To the Chairman of Lloyd’s. 
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ADDITIONAL DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH Mr. CURNIN’S 
PLAN OF A MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

LIEUTENANT MACGREGOR’S MINUTE. 


The only part in the above report to which I object, is to tlie statement, of a 
fixed sum to be demanded from the Honourable Court in increase of their present Retired 
Pension List. To fix any sum may, perhaps, seem presumptuous. To fix such a sum as 
neither asks from the Court too much, nor for us too little, is difficult. If we exceed the 
fair value of our claims, the demand ^ill, most probably, be refused, if we underrate them 
we sacrifice our own interests. 


The Honourable Court however has already made an offer which may in 
some degree guide the Army as to what its demand should be. In March, 1832, they 
sanctioned 4i^e Establishment of a Fund to purchase out Senior Officers, the lead- 
ing conditions of which were that, in the three Presidencies, the number of annuities 
to be granted should not exceed 24, nor their aggre- Years. £ 

grate amount £7750 per annum. Such retirements I 7750 


would, in all probability, have been from the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, in which alone could they 
have accelerated the promotion of tlie Army gene- 
rally. The juniors of that rank were the most 
likely to retire, as to them the Annuity or Bonus 
to be offered by the Army would have been more 
valuable, as the value of their claims was less, than 
if they had been nearer to their Colonelcies. The 
average age of the junior Lieutenant-Colonels is 
49, their (Indian) expectation of life is 14.5 years: 
to which if only 2.5 years be added for the improve- 
ment of life, consequent on removal to a better cli- 
mate, &c., the European expectation would be 17 
years; in which time therefore the maximum of the 
increase which the Court fcas sanctioned, would 
have been obtained. 

The marginal calculation shows the pro- 
gressive increase until attainment of the future 
maximum at the end of the 17th year, the amount 
of that maximum, the total of payments in that 
period, and the average annual payment, the differ- 
ence between which and the proposed annual pay- 
ment of £61800, shows that we ask, for the first 
17 years, a sum averaging £7950, less than has 
already been offered, while between the future maxi- 
mum and the proposed payment, after the 18th 
year, the difference of loss will be no less than 
£69900 per annum. 


2 15500 

3 23250 

4 31000 

5 38750 

6 46500 

7 54250 

8 62000 

9 69750 

JO 77500 
1 1 85250 

- 12 93000 

13 100750 

14 108500 
M5 116250 

16 124000 

Maximum Payment 17 131750 


Total Payments 11857.50 

Average Payment... 69750 

Proposed Payment.... 61800 

Differeiice between ihe'^ 
proposed payment / 
and average payment V 7950 

until the maximum 1 
is attained. ^ 


Difference between the 
proposed payment 
and fuyire maximum 
of sanctioned in- 
crease. . 


69950 


I think, therefore, that it should be left to the Honorable Court to declare to what 
extent it will support this scli^me for a Retiting Fund : and I have little doubt that, in doing, 
so, they will have reference to the extent of increase to the Retired Pension already sanc- 
tioned by them, 1 refer particularly in this Minute to paragraph 5, of Colonel Swiney*s 
remat ks. 


ROBERT MACGREGOR, Lieutenant, 
D d 
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MR. CUliMX’s lUVriBlXG FUND. 
MR. rUUNIN IN EXPLANATION. 


Having learnt that a doubt has been entertained as to the statement that witU 
the agency ol* the fund — 

An Ensign would be })rornotcd in 3 years 

A Lieutenant 7 ,, 

A Captain 8 „ 

A Major 3 ,, I beg to offtT 

the following, a4 a justification of that opinion. 

If 206 Cadets roine. upon the Establishment annually, there will be, according 
to my Law of Mortality, on the Establishment at the same time, the following Members 
of tbe different ages : 

Of the age of 



206 Of tlic age of, 26 

' IfiO 

Of the age of 

34 

119 

1 

19 1 

200 . 

27 

1 IM 


35 ! 

115 

20 ! 

194 1 

28 


149 


36 ' 

no 

21 ! 

188 i 

29 


144 


37 i 

106 

22 


182 ' 

30 


139 


38 ! 

101 

23 


176 ' 

31 


134 


39 1 

97 

24 


i 171 

32 


129 


40 I 

93 

t 25 


1 165 

33 


124 


41 ' 

89 



1 1 


1 



42 ! 

85 


and of those who have served 25 years there will be 81 upon tlni Establishment. 

Years 


stoudiiig 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Of whicdi 


8 1 I I suppose that 

70 i...... 


60 I 
51 i 
44 ! 
I 38 ' 
32 

I 26 I 

20 I 
; 17 t 
7 , 


Retire, and 


Die ; leaving of 


443 total on t)»e^ Establishment of 25 years and upwards add 16 — 
sixth part of those wl>o have hocMi more than 30 years upon the Establishment, and we 
have on the Establishment, of 25 years and upwards, 459 who must at one and the 
same time be all Field Officers. 


The grades therefore in wliich those Officers will stand, at one and the same 
instant of time, will be as under ; — 


As 

('ni< iieU iiiirl 

M nj«irif. 

1 Captn HM. 

bieiiti naiitn. 

IDngif^riH, &c 
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lOXO 

164'' 

693 


Standing of 

cMto 

dit 0 

(25 v'S.Rt ii}''=412 

^25=47— 2 
24=85-4 
2 =74 -3 

23 15- 1 

(14-22) 994-40 
13 21 — 

13 

(4 

113- 4 
12) 1440-48 
95- 3 

3— 93— 3 

(2-0)600-18 

l$NtHlili4inu'ni Sc (Fntli^ 
tietiremout Anniiulij' . 

412- ^0 
.00 




693-2* 

0 

\ Hanoi PiO'n*r>tinn. . . . 



1 88 

130 

185 

Time to sprve in^ac.li > 

erndft $ 

tbont 

i yearg 

,91 )»»'» 

9i J 

earg 

^rarg. 


without taking into tbe account the casualties from resignations, dismissals or premature 
death, dec. which I should think must go some way towards proving my assertion to be 
pearly if not absolutely correct. 

JOHN CtTRNIN. 
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COLONEL SWINEVS NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

'I'ho .'>0 rosijrjiations, nl>ovL‘ s]K'cifit‘sl, h’An^: for tLo three Presidcnrics, 08 would 
he about the j)roportioii for wliicli is only 0 more than I l)ave estimated it in 

the concliidlnu; pani';ra|ili of my Minute. 

The process 1 have followed is this ; if we assume any averaf^e o.asuidty to 
occur anmnlly in a lle‘jjinu'nt, and wjsIi tlioreby to ascertain tl;e time required for the 
youngest Ensign to become Colonel, w.* are, in the first instance to consider that as he 
advances towards the head of the corps, llie annual casualty, will be as likely to happen 
below his standing as above It. Ue ean calculate, thcrel'ore, only upon halftlvat casualty 
for a continnaiice. And tliis, if the number of Odicers, less owe, he divided by half tin* 
uiiiuial casually, tlic quotient will show t'n? mnnher of years required to attain tin* I'oI j- 
iKilcy: if, for example, tiu; annual average casualty througliout the whole corps or batta- 
lion of 20 Olhcers he 2 then t_« z=z. 19 •years will be the time required. 

From this it is plain that by following the reverse process we can find ont the 
number of casualties required to pro-bu'e any given promotion in a given time — that is, 
if we divide, the iiiimher of Olficers less one, by the given time the quotient will bo half 
llio number of caisiialties annually rt fiuired. T-nis Afr. Cumin says the Colonelcy will 
be obtained, by liis plan, in 20 years, that is which being doubled gives 1.40 

or nearlv 1 J casualties ycaily for each hutiulion. 

But the casualties of the 70 Regiments of Bengal Infantry in years of ])eaee, 
ci'l ntr in 1831 were, even reckeming some resignations of Field Olficers, only 09.8 per 
annum or .92 for each corps. Ifwc substract the last number, therefore, from 1.40 the 
r*‘mainder .04, or something more than half a step to each corps, will be the fraction 
required, and tliis for 99 Regiments or Battalions will make 53 the whole number of resig- 
nations required for the Bengal Army, Mr. (biriiin's plan, however, gives, as we have 
Sfcn, only 28, or allowing for the advantage derived from tlndr being entir(dy from tiie 
two senior grades, 30 at most — instcarl therefore of making the jn'ornotion to Colonel 
2(1, it will at furthest, make* it 3I.J yc'ars. I have, however, adlu'red to 32^ according 
to my own caJciiIatioii. 

G. SWINEY. 


EGYPT IN 

From the minuteness of my details hitherto, jit is true, grand and beautiful ; they are the 
you will, no doubt expect a full description of inonuments of a people far advanced in the 
the various wonders I have witnessed riming scale of civilization, and siicli as wo would 
my sojourn in the land of Egypt : in this 1 expect of the Pharoah.s of old ; but, daro the 
must in some measure disappoint you ; the trutli be spoken, they fall infinitely short of 
harvest of information has, in fact bceii (ne vivid conceptions of those who come from 
already gatliered, and the traveller, as he ifar !o admire them. Shades of Hamilton 
flits across the gigantic relics of the past, can and Denou forgive a simple traveller for this 
only snatch here and there a straggling assertion ! My he jrt, indeed, throbbed with 
flower which has escaped the prying eyes ol delight as I approached the object of my 
those who have gone before him. But if I journey, and my fervid imagination presented 
do not send you a string of hieroglyphics, to me scenes rivalTing in grandeur and in 
by which yon may acquire a taste for anti- beauty all that we read of in Babylon and 
quities, or the corpse of a king or warrior the proudest cities of tlie past : but, after 
tanned for centuries in the chalk hills ; if 1 threading a labyrinth of ruins, after visiting 
cannot add my mite to the already acquii^d the gaudy painted sepulchres, and bestowing 
information, I shall, at least, endeavour to my qualified meed of praise on its sculptured 
express the feelings of my bosom in witnessing ornaments, I could not avoid inwardly ex- 
scenes pourtrayed in such pleasing colours claiming “ Is this tlie place a gazing world 
by all modern travellers. admires : that is preferred to the classic 

These relics of temples and of palaces are, beauties of Greece and Rome : to exalt which 
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all modern art and industry must be depre- 
ciated r 

It is not my intention to enter into a mi- 
nute description of these antiquities : in them 
there is much to admire, much to condemn, 
nothing for the wise man to wonder at : they 
have in fact beauties peculiar to themselves : 
they are adapted to the climates ; their close 
and massive columns crowned with roofs of 
preat solidity, yield a deli«jhtful coolness to 
the desert wanderer, while the minuteness, 
the variety, and finish of their ornaments, 
deprive Time of his wings in gazing upon 
them, and yield as much delight to the lover 
of antiquity as they, no doubt, did to the 
heathen who formerly worshipped in these 
now desecreted temples; but in gazing upon 
these beauties travellers have blinded them- 
selves to the many imperfections, and have 
been led by them to sacrifice truth at the 
shrine of admiration : we are always led to 
expect more than there really is, and that 
degree of perfection in sculpture not attained 
in the present day. The stones of which the 
temples and palaces are built are not surpris- 
ingly large so as to create any difficulty in 
raising them : the figures likewise are in ge- 
neral of a size smaller than life, and Instead 
of the graceful attitudes as described, they 
are, with few exceptions^ represented in a 
distorted and unnatural posture. The smi- 
ling countenance peculiar to the Egyptians 
even at the present day, is accurately pour- 
trayed, as is likewise the outlines of costume 
of various nationL, but the higiier branches 
of the act, drapery, flowers, and more 
particularly the passions, they do not even 
attempt to delineate, confessing thereby the 
infancy of the art. In their large statues 
every attempt at the full figure is a complete 
failure : it is ever clumsy and out of propor- 
tion ; the leg is invariably far too large, and 
the body is in the same degree too small, in 
fact, most of the statues may be said to be 
bodiless : this is to be observed more parti- 
cularly in the one Beizoni calls the true 
Memnon, the head and shoulders of which 
would have fitted a body twice the size, 

1 am inclined to think the true Memnon to 
be the left hand statute on the plain with the 
numerous Greek inscriptions on its feet : its 
position is far more favorftble than that of 
Belzoni’s statue, which latter was^^in a 
measure built in, and was thereby incapa- 
citated from receiving sound from any natural 
causes : besides, it is not probable that so 
many people who have engraved their names 
oil the statue on the plain would have taken 
BO much trouble to perpetuate a lie, attended 
Vitb no advantage whatever : that a sound 
itid issue from this statue 1 firmly believe, 


and I see no great difficulty in accounting 
for it. It is plainly to be observed that there 
are passages leading through the bead, these, 
when the statue was perfect, communicated 
with the orifice in each ear,: through these 
the breeze fitund entrance, reverberating 
through the hard aiid metallic granite, and 
producing a soft and pleasing sound : the 
position of the figure strengthens this con- 
jecture being favorable to the two prevailing 
winds of Kgypt. The statue being defaced, 
these passages are laid open, and conse- 
quently the sound has ceased. Was the 
sound emitted from any other part of it* I see 
no reason for its discontinuance. 

The granite obelisks deserve all the praise 
they have received, they arc indeed faultless 
and exquisitely finished : the conveyance of 
one of these to France is a sufficient answer 
to the many wonderings as to how tliey were 
raised : manual strength supplied the place 
of mechanical powers in the early periods of 
the world. It does not appear that our Go- 
vcrninont have yet determined upon removing 
the one given to them ; offers have been made 
to convey it to England for £10,000: in my 
opinion it might he done for much less, the 
principal cost being the building a flat-bot- 
tomed vessel to received it. 

In the engravings in alto and basso relievo 
the Egyptians attained great proficiency, 
numerous figures here betray the hand of a 
master, are perfectly beautifijl, and the care 
and attention bestowed upon the minutest 
parts deserves our unqualified admiration. 
Yet even in this they appear to have limited 
themselves to dhe display of so very few 
objects, that it would be hard indeed did they 
not excel. A man who passes his life in 
engraving Scaraboeus, Ibis, Owls and Geese> 
cannot fail to excel, unless indeed he claims 
affinity with the latter. 

Of the tombs the engravings of two or 
three at Gorneon pleased me most: althougl# 
sadly dilapidated, they are still in point of 
sculpture superior to the' better preserved 
tombs of Babel Melouck. I'he one disco- 
vered by Be izoni at the latter place, much to 
the regret of all who visit it, is falling rapidly 
to pieces : it appears in the first instance, to 
have been prepared in great haste, and to 
have been left at last unfinished — the walls,, 
in many places, are painted over a coating of 
plaster resembling plaster of Paris. The 
bqautiful winged globe at the entrance of this 
and other tombs, as likewise at the entrance 
of the temples, appears to be an appropriate 
symbol of eternity. 

Among the many who have visited Babel 
Melouck, not one has thought it worth his 
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while to take notice of the composition and 
appearance of the valley itself, which abounds 
with every description of sca-shell in the va- 
rious stages of putrefaction or crystalizalion : 
many of these shells, more particularly the 
oyster, retain their form beautifully. When 
will man turn from the work of his fellows to 
behold the mightier works of bis Creator ? 
when will Geologists bestir themselves, as 
we cannot, by looking upon a needle, des- 
cribe the various process by which it is made ? 
so neither can man describe the first and 
earliest growth of n-ature by looking upon 
her after she has attained perfection. He 
may give names to, and describe the •various 
properties of stones, in the desert he may 
beliold the growth of them. 

The catacombs are interesting only from 
their numbers, they are in fact the work of 
successive generations ; confined as the 
Egyptians were within very narrow limits, the 
land, when occupied by a numerous people, 
was much too valuable to waste over burial 1 
grounds : it is not therefore to be wondered 
at that they should look to the mountains for 
depositories of their dead ; while from the 
calcareous nature of the rock, still softer at 
that early period, little trouble attended the 
excavating them. In these retired spots, far 
removed from the habitations of man, the sad 
relies of mortality miglit rest for a<:es undis- 
turbed : they indeed did so, until modern 
cupidity, until Christians — Englishmen — vio- 
lated their sanctuaries to plunder them of a 
few worthless baubles, and exhibit the flesh- 
less remains of their fellow men for the 
gratification of the curious. I am happy to 
say these mummy scavenger^ have been <lis- 
turbed in their revolting employment — Mo- 
Jiammed Ali, whose motives are equally ava- 
ricious, has been awakened to attention by 
talcs of gems and wealth having been found : 
he has, therefore, ordered that all antiques 
which may be found by his people be brought 
to himself, and that no person shall excavate 
unless with his especial permission. Mum- 
mies are still to he procured, but without his 
permission it will be impossible to convey 
them out of the country. Thebes is at present 
deserted of permanent residents, receiving 
only the flying visits of travellers who are 
indeed pretty numerous. The Cave Temple 
hears no comparison to those in India. 

In passing down the river I visited Den- 
dara ; as is said by many travellers its sculp- 
tured ornanu'nts are inferior to thoss at 
Thebes, its pillars are much too crowded, 
and their heavy capitals detract from the 
height, and otherwise noble appearance, of 
the building. Roman coins and copt Ii;i- 
scriptions are still found at this place in great 


abundance: I purchased a few at the price of 
old copper. 

From Dendara to Cairo almost every ves- 
tige of ancient building has been moved to 
furnish stone for building materials in this 
ind other places ; much has been taken from 
Dendara, which temple, in a very short 
time, will exist only in the page of history. 
Thebes will naturally follow as population 
and civilization increase. I confess 1 am 
barbarian enough as to wish this may soon 
take place, a flourishing country and a happy 
people being to me far more beautiful than 
piles of precious rubbish or gaudy paintings. 
It is an error to suppose that the ancient 
Egyptians made a very common use of stone ; 
it is evident this material was used only for 
their palaces and temples: the dwellings of 
the people were of unburnt bricks: this may 
be proved by examining every mound where 
I an ancient town or vdlage existed, the 
latter strata of rubbish will be found to be 
ever of tins material : burnt brick appears to 
be of a later dale. 

From its antiquities I now turn to the 
country itself. Egypt, in its climate and 
scenery, possesses no doubt many charms in 
the estimation of those who have never 
beheld an Eastern country : but to the Indian 
traveller, to those who have passed the finer 
parts of that enchanting country, it possesses 
few objects besides its antiquities to attract 
the eye and win the heart. In passing down 
the Nile you look in vain for the magnificent 
expanse of waters for which the Ganges is 
so celebrated : you look in vain for the 
spreading banian, natures proud temple to 
the Deity : the inviiing mango lope, the 
refreshing shade of the tamarind, the deli- 
cately twisting bamboo, the scarlet blossom of 
the cotton tree, the ever blooming acacia, 
and a hundred other trees of beauteous foliage 
and growth : you look in vain for the bound- 
less fields of flowering shrubs; for the birds 
of beauty and of song ; for the fire-fly's mel- 
low light, the variety of the insect tribe; you 
look in vain for the busy hum of men whose 
cleanly appearance and gentleness of de- 
meanor go hand in hand and are proverbial. 
Eiiypt, narrow and confined by mountains of 
forbidding appearance, presents a monotonous 
scenery, in no ohe part of it can it be called 
classically beautiful. The land, it is true, is 
parcelled out with grain of different kinds and 
growth, the yellow flower of the dwarf cotton 
is relieved by the blue lupine, by the pale 
faced poppy, by various shades of ripening 
corn, and beds of the greenest herbage : but 
Nature, or the waste of man, has denied the 
country trees of (he nobler growth : the date 
and the palmyra stand alone in solitary 
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i{rouj)s, rescmbllno^ droojiing' [)liirnf's waving: 
ovor tlie relics of departed greatness ; those 
and tlie acae.ia, wViicb do^s not blossom so 
beautif'il as in India, constitute, with f<‘w 
exceptions, the sum total of trees in Uppei 
Egyj>i, varied in the lower provinces by the 
cypress, tlm mulberry, and dwarfs of differ- 
<'nt kinds, with here and there a tree of largei 
growth, standing as if in roj)roof of t!ie 
idleness of tin? inlrabitants of the. land in no 
attending to the pro|)agation of its species. 
Its birds are few, none of them beautiful, tin* 
song of the ground lark is to be heard ; the 
Ibis is now but rarely sol'ii, game is far from 
being abundant, and of little variety: even 
the insect tribe are confined to bees, s^a 
rabnei and vermin: the latter alas! for the 
comfort of the traveller affords a most abun- 
dant harvest. Serpents and scorpions are nu- 
merous and venomous. L'zards abound but 
ii'e not of beautiful colours. Crocodiles are 
still seen in great numbers basking in the sun 
on the banks of ibe river between ThcV>cs and 
Mamfdlout, sehlom appearing lower than the, 
latter place : they are in no wise dangerous, 
slinking into the w^atcr at the least alarm ; 
they do not, as is stated, “ ])lunge with 
surprizing majesty into the waves.*' 

The Cows in Egypt are much the same as 
our second rates at home : llicy have a sleek 
j)retty appearance, their milk is rich but of an 
exceeding caustic quality, causing an unplea- 
sant heat throughout the body when taken 
in any quantity: the draught bullocks are 
large and handsome, but the buffalo is infe- 
rior to that of India, and is not, as with you, 
used as a beast of burthen, the numciou.s 
camels supplying its place; the sheep are 
long-tailed like the Abyssinian, they yield a 
fine wool, but are indifferent eating ; fowls 
are plentiful, cheap, and good, tliere are 
throe places in Egypt where they haUdi 
chickens bv artificial lieat and sell them by 
measure, Ghezen, Cairo and Foula. Tur- 
keys, ducks, and geese, are rarely to be met 
with between Cairo and Sion, which latter is 
their native place. Geese between this latter 
place and Alexandria are in general sold at 
f/tree piastres each, or the 6th part of o 
dollar. Large flocks of pigeons arc seen 
throughout the country, they are sold in 
every town and village at a viery cheap rate. 
It is the custom of the villagers to bjqild 
places for them, winch sometimes rise in the 
form of a cone consisting of unsaleable 
earthen pots: in these curious walls they 
insert sticks for the birds to perch upon and 
to attract strange ones to dwell there like- 
wise; they seldom kill the old birds, but 
take the young as the price of protection ; 
from this custom arises a sort of proprietor- 


ship, and this accounts for Mrs. LushingUm'^^ 
port holes and branches of trees inserted in 
the walls : her assertions of a particular value 
being attached tothmu, and of an Englishman 
having been m.iltreated by the villagers for 
shooting at them have no foundations in fact. 
The id(3a‘of pigeons being tiresorved for the 
manure llicy produce refutes itself by its 
absurdity. Good horses are dear, from 300 
to 3000 dollars. A gootl camel may he 
purchased for 30 dollars. Every thing ^is 
cheaper 100 per cent in n[)pcr Egypt tlnii 
below Cairo. 

The climate of Egypt is in general pleasant, 
and in •winter exti em<dy exhilirating, and if 
we except the occasional visits from the 
plague and the laic attack of the eiioloia, it 
may be considered healthy, and the Joss of 
life among Euro])cans are not more in propor- 
tion than in the finest jiinls of Europe. The 
attack of the cholera was dreadful, 30,000 
people perished in Cairo alone, and 5,000 iu 
AlexamJria, the extent of mortality in the 
provinces was said to be 100, 000 ])ei)ple. 
The climate was said to be inimical to the 
growth of European cliildren, but was the 
truth fairly spoken this would be found to origi- 
nate too often in the laziness and depravity 
of inotluTS themselves. Opthulinia is (he 
terror and scourize of the country; whenever 
exposed to the air, the hot sands of the desert 
borne upon the blast, enter the eyes, and 
cause a most intolerable smarting, and by 
rubbing them ever so little, inflamatory op- 
thalmia ensues: this no sooner takes j)lace 
than myriads of flics torment the wretclu?tl 
sutferer to a most iinsuppoi table degree ; the 
eyes, and the eyes alone, are t!ie objects of 
attack : in vain he endeavours to drive tlieiri 
away, one swarm destroyed, another succeeds, 
until his patience exhausted he sutfeis them 
to feed at leisure : the loss of one or both 
the eyes is too often the conscquece: blind- 
ness IS in fact prevalent throughout the land, 
and many a fair peasant girl has to mourn the 
eclipse of her beauties in the loss of an eye. 
Other diseases are not so prevalent among the 
Egyptians as they are with the Bedouins. 
There are several scorbutic diseases arising 
from filth and bad feeding and diseases arising 
from debaucheries. Lejirosy is rarely seen : 
the stale jest of the Arab washing only once 
in his life when the duties of his religion 
required it is without foundation. I have 
seen all classes frequently in the water, the 
women and children especially, they swim 
far, but in a very clumsy manner. 

The population of this country, including 
Syria, Arabia and the possessions on the 
Abysinian Coast, cannot be estimated at more 
than six millions of souls. Upper Egypt, 
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literally speaking, is witliout population, tlie 
. wars of Mohammed Ali have so depopulated 
this rich and fertile country, a country capable 
of supporting 30 millions of human beings. 
Syria, my heart bleeds to hear the tale of its 
miseries. Oppression stalks through the land, 
with locust appetite carrying in its train 
famine, pestilence, and death. 

Of the manufactures there are many of 
Sugar, Hum, Saltpetre, Indigo, Opium, &c. 
in th.e whole of which there has been a great 
falling off this year. At Boular there is ii 
very fine "Iron foundry in full operation and 
conducted by Englishmen, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Galloway. In the citadel 
is a foundry for cannon, and a manufactory for 
small arms: there islikewi.se a mint, but like 
the Pasha’s coin it is a vm'ry base coucern. 
J^’oreigners have availed tlicinsclvcs of the 
depreciation of the currcnc-y, and having 
inundated the country with counterfeits, 
which arc known only by bring a trifle more 
valuable than his own : his gold is 75 per 
cent, alloy. 

The whole of the public works are like 
one vast machine driven upon a small pivot, 
that is the bayonet. This, in Egypt is every 
thing ; with this men plough and sow and 
reap, with this they manufacture tlioir goods, 
with this they dispose of them when manu- 
factured ; this gentle instrument is a good to 
them by day, a stimulant to their industry, 
a security for their good behaviour, a com- 
panion to their sleeping hours : this instru- 
ment, more precious than the philosopher’s * 
stone, coins blood into gold, converts wastes 
into gardens of pleasure, hu^ into jialaces : 
happy, indeed, wdll its owner be if it turn 
not and pierce his own bosom, if the re 
cording angel demands his presence to an- 
swer the accusing sjiiritof perished thousands 
of victims to bis tyranny. He has intrusted it 
into the hands of those who have little to 
thank him for, into the hands of men igno- 
rant and brutal, and torn by violence from 
their families — he is held in hatred by all 
parties, spoken well of by none but cringing 
slaves and greedy foreigners who fatten on 
his spoils: he has, in fact, many enemies; 
poison may disarm a single adversary, but 
not a liost. 

What is Egypt now — its towns are drained 
of an industrious population, its lands are 
lying waste, while infants and grey beards 
are compelled to labour beyond their years. 
My heart has throbbed with anguish al I 
beheld the whip coil around the half naked 
form of the timid female, or the sickly child: 
when I beheld the burdens bow their bodies 
to the earth, the mortar tempered with their 
tears: when 1 heard the raouinful compiil- 


satory song of cruelties refinement to conceal 
their sufferings. The Fellah, they say is bad 
— w'hat makes him so? Reason and Experience 
answers, Oppression — Want!! He is not 
learned that he may discriminate between 
the mere distinctions of good and evil : but 
he feels as a man possessed of the social 
passions, he loves his family and liates those 
who half starve and ill use them: Is he a 
thief, he pleads the force of example, and 
answers as the robber before Alexander. 
And is not Mohammed Ali a thief also? 
Does he not rob us of all we possess? Does 
he not compel us to sacrifice health, nay life, 
to satisfy his craving passion, <»f ambition and 
avarice? Are not liis minions all thieves, 
who, wiien tlieir master has ro!)!)(*d us of the 
harvest, themrsclves seize upon tlic gleanings ? 
r.nok at my wife and my children; want makes 
them go naked in tlie world, want, deadens 
them to every feeling of shame, corrupts their 
morals, and de bases their nntlerstanding : 
want compels them to be slaves to every 
village dcspfd, to become victims to his cru- 
elty or lust. And is the Ftdiah bad ? Arc 
not his Op])ressors more to he condemned? — 
'Fo qiirstions likf? these, put in the simplest 
and most nrth ss way, the English traveller, 
who is considered as the soul of liberality, 
has nothing to reply ; in fact, with the feedings 
of a man, he must bow to their truth. The 
Fellah is placed niiicli in the situation of the 
muzzled Ox, he sows but c-mnol eat the fruits 
of his labour? Nature is bounteous, but not 
to him does she extend her blessin{*s, the iron 
hand bows him to the earth, seizes the fruits 
of his industry, and leaves barely sufficirnt to 
propagate a race of slaves. From Ids troubles 
he finds no alleviation, ho has no doctor, no 
public hospital to fly to in his hours of sick- 
ness, he has no place where he ran find fthelter 
and support in old age or infirmity. Is Egy[)t 
then a happy country ? Alas, no! Its houses 
arc tumbling to tlie dust, its strrets are rlesert- 
td and untrodden, and war, plague and pesti- 
lence, appear to have marcl;ed through the 
land in triumph. 

It is said those evils arc about to be reme- 
died : that the siig.:estions of philanthropic 
individuals, strangers to the land, have had 
the desired effect. It was stated to Mahom- 
med Ali that, previous to his oppressive re- 
gulations, almost every man, woman and child 
had two changes of raiment: that every child, 
as soon as it was able to run about was 
taught to spin the thread of which their 
coarse dresses were made, and every woman, 
where other business did not interfere, did 
the same, and that every village possessed 
its loom. At present few of the peasantry 
have one perfect dress, one half indeed may 
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be said to be naked, private looms are rarely 
to be met with, the women are seldom found 
spinning, the children never. The peasant 
too when unrestricted in the sale of corn 
took delight in its cultivation, but when he 
found by oppressive exactions a bare existence 
was all his labour afforded him, he became 
careless and inattentive, and let every thing 
run to waste. The Pasha lisb iied to these 
suggestions and proposed to his Council 
certain measures of relief, which, after some 
debate, were agreed to. — After their decision 
was made known to the Pasha, he is said to 
have expressed himseif sati«!fied, and lo have 
delivered himself thus ; “ Tliat since the 

Almighty had granted so much sncces’« to 
his arms, and peace was established upon 
a firm basis, he should now have leisure 
to attend to the wants of his people, and 
to study their happiness.'* In this he may 
be sincere, but many doubt it, and say. 
that his measures are all artificial full of sound, 
but not of substance : his monopolies are 
indeed so extensive, that the very dung in 
the streets is collected and sold on his ac> 
count, and the peasant, not having the seal 
of Mohammed Ali on his garment, is liable to 
be sei;;ed and punished. 

The Pasha has some magnificient projects 
in contemplation, too extensive to be carried 
into effect speedily. The first of these a 
** Rail Road from Suez to Cairo is said to be 
determined on, not (as is ridiculously thought 
by our people) for the accommodation of 
Europeans to and irum India, but from the 
hope that in doing so he will be able to mo- 
nopolize the whole trade of the Red Sea, to 
keep the Bedouin Arabs in order, and carry 
into efi'ect his long projected conquest of 
Abyssinia. Whether it is our policy to as- 
sist him in his views, let England and the 
Honorable Company determine. Abyssinia 
is a fine country, has many and rich produc- 
tions, and prodigious capabilities of improve 
ment. — Its vicinity lo Bombay offers greai 
facilities for trade, which the people them- 
selves from hatred to the Turks, would b( 
happy to have the alliance of England. — He 
intends to build and keep a Fleet on the Red 
Sea. — Another noble project is a Bridge 
across the Nile below Cairo. He likewise 
intends to employ 32,00(1 men to deepen 
the cannel of Alexandria from Atfe — may 
the results be less fatal than those of Ma* 
bomudia.* He likewise intends to have 
Syria surveyed and to rebuild Antioch ; 
from a French gentleman just arrived from 

* 150,000 Men were emploted in CAnetriictiiii ifae canal 
MahmUkMlth. of theie SO.OUO arc laid to have prriHhed finii.. 

^ dani|*i and from hanger. 0<*d of lletc> I and 
umif tba man •<» bcipaiunid with pi«ii»eb> biigliih traveUeia 


this country I hear their suffeiings exceed 
those of Egypt; this 1 had thought impos- 
sible. 

On of the most singular things for a despot 
to determine upon is the abolition of the 
punishment of death ; yet such is said to be 
the intention of Mahammed Ali commuting 
to labor in the galleys. In Egypt the 
punishment of death is indeed unnecessary, 
the mild disposition of the Egyptians sel- 
dom provoking them to ti>e crime of murder; 
and for theft alone death is too severe. 1 have 
since heaid that the above is mere repoit. 

It is pleasing to observe the rapid change 
which had taken place in the bearing of the 
natives of this once impassable country to- 
wards foreigners, and more especially English- 
men. We walk the villages and plains, or 
traverse the mountains alone* with as much 
safety as in our own country : respect and 
attention await upon our footsteps, and if the 
poor peasantry arc a little clamorous it is for 
buxees we must recollect they are deplorably 
poor, and this their poverty arises not from 
idleness, but the bad policy uf their rulers; 
while, from the profuse folly of many of our 
countrymen, they are led to cnleriain the 
most extavagant ideas of our boundless 
wealth. 1 was at first disposed to quarrel 
with them for this, and to set them down 
as a greedy, selfish people as the Bedouin 
Arabs generally are ! but subsequent observa- 
tion induces me to transfer my resentment 
from them to the fashionable tourist, who 
walks the earth delicately, and travels from 
country to country not to expand his ideas, 
not to gain more intimate knowledge of the 
manners and Ambits of other people, but 
simply to make parade of his own importance, 
to visit the great man, to receive his flatteries, 
to be fooled and cheated by his people, and 
(.0 return pluming himself upon his superior 
discrimination of character, and giving the 
world a pei fumed lie. — These people do an 
infinite deal of mischief to the traveller of 
more limitted means who cheerfully submits 
to toils and privations, that he may, if possi- 
ble, benefit the world by his discoveries, or 
the fruits of his personal observations — to 
walk in the wake of the foicner is to pay 
double I'or every thing you require, to find 
every source of information sealed, opened 
only by a silver key, and to find impediments 
purposely thrown in your way in order to en- 
hance the value of imaginary services: thus 
it j^s throughout the land of Egypt, the most 
extravagant prices are asked and obtained for 
every piece of worthless rubbish; and tlie 

Tbli Ibellity of travelling In Eityiil was esempllAed in 
the case ill Lad> Fiaiikliii, who visiifd the lalaiuriit 
by a female aervani only, wliboiii tuectiii|{ the lva»t Inienair- 
Ion or annoyance. 
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cupidity of European knaves is excited to 
inundate the country with false gem and 
intaglio’s, eagerly purchased as genuine by 
the simple-minded, who thus spend their 
wealth in collecting memorials of their own 
folly. Even the Arabs, blockheads as they 
are, have found a way to make mummies, and 
the corpse of a few weeks old dried in the 
hot sands passes current as a genuine F.gyp- 
tian of three thousands years slanding.* 

To revert to Mohammed Ali, whatever may 
be his secret inclinations, it is certain that his 
interests demand a cordial co-operalioii with 
foreigners, and they are so inlimately mixed 
with his present system, tl'.at to take them 
away, would be to derange the whole, and 
probably put his own safety in jeopardy: 
from this cause alone they are ever sure to 
meet with respect and protection. He is a 
man of great talent, and wonderfully versed 
in the intrigues of life, who can follow all the 
turnings and windings of the human heart; 
seize hold of its weakest part, and turn wis- 
dom into folly by his duplicity : upon the 
principles of self interest, which actuate each 
secret motion of his own heart, he governs 
those found him, and by an atlected display 
of liberty, blinds the eyes of those who visit 
him — the traveller thinking it a breach of 
hospitality to s]}eak ill of one whose liberality 
and kindness to themselves has been beyond 
dispute. Tims it is the true character of 

this” prince, who is so little known inEngland : 
his greatness of mind is ever overruled by 
avarice and ambition, and his policy is short- 
sighted, as he verifies the fable of killing the 
goose for the sake of her golden egg. Still 
it cannot be denied that he Tias done much 
good in the establishment of manufactories 
and of sch<;ols, although his wish to educate 
his people is counteracted by the gross stupi- 
dity of those who are employed as teachers. 
Under his fostering eye Cairo has wonder- 
fully improved of late years, many new build- 
ings have been erected, — heaps of rubbish, 
which formerly intercepted the fresh current 
of air to the city, have been removed, and 
gardens supply their place, wliiie trees have 
been planted in every direction promising 
some future day a safe and pleasant shelter 
from the sun and dust, 'I’he lynx-eyed vigi- 
lance he uses to protect the revenue has its 
advantages in securing the peace of the city, 
which is as peaceable as any capital in Europe. 
Ibrahim Pasha likewise has contributed his 
quota ill this respect to beautify the place eyid 

* III llliislralioii of iIiIb a persnii llviiie at Alexandria went 
III! itie viMiiiiry, and |tiiiclia8ed a inuiiiiny of an Aiatv (or 15 
doUaitt, hrlHtciiiK ltdnwn witli him. and exultiiis m Ills bargain, 
he exposed It to (be view of Ills lilends, on^ ut wiioiii lecog- 
nlzed It by lia bcaid as an liulian who had died some aiioii 
lime before : the hod) was vlaimed b) h‘u relulives and ibe 
disappointed Anilqiiarian lo add to his iiioiiint aiioii was com- 
pelled to pay 5 dollar^ nioic to ha\e ihe corpse luteu'U anew. 


his gardens on the isle of Klioda, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Trail and another 
person, give a fair promise of future excel- 
lence. 

The house of the late Achmet Bey Dufter- 
dar is at present uninhabited, the general 
opinion of every body is, that he was poisoned 
by his father-in-law: be this as it may, his 
death was a benefit to the people, he being a 
cruel and remorseless villain : he had always 
a set of desperadoes in his employ who way- 
laid and murdered all who were suspected 
of being possessed of riches —like a fiend 
he delighted in human blood, and many tales 
are related of his shocking barbarity; one of 
which is the following : — 

He was riding out one morning, and heard 
a woman scolding and making great lamen- 
tations, upon inquiring into it, he was told 
that one of his attendants had purchased 
some milk of tiie woman, but after drinking 
it up he had refused to pay for it. The Duf- 
tar Bey .ordered the man before him who de- 
nied the charge ; the woman persisting in it, 
he ordered the man’s head to be cut off, and 
afterward, his body to be rijiped open, and 
the milk to be taken out and given to thu 
woman; tliis barbarous order was immedi- 
ately put in execution, and the milk being 
found, the Bey turning towards the woman, 
told her it was well the milk was found, other- 
wise she should have suffe red the same 
pun^hment, at the same time ordering her 5 
paras, the price of the milk. 

Riding one morning he found liis horse was 
lamed, upon examining his feet it was disco- 
vered that the beast had been pricked in 
shoeing, sending for his groom he asked him 
how long he had been in his s(‘rvice, “ 
years,” replied the man. “ And you have 
been 15 years in my service, and do not know 
how to shoe a horse, I must teach you;” so 
saying he sent for a smith and ordered him 
to shoe the groom, and this barbarous com- 
mand was actually carried into execution. 

This monster died of the cholic and although 
rumour says he was poisoned, it docs not ap- 
pear to have any foundation. At his death 
Mohamftied Ali seized upon his riches, which 
were immense, so great indeed as to preclude 
the counting of them ; the spoil loaded 44 
camels, and the total value in gold, silver, 
jewellery, shawls, silk, &c. is said to have 
amounted to 8,000,000 dollars; since hi.s 
death the citizens of Cairo have dwelt in com- 
parative security. 

Among those whom it was my fortune to 
have introduced to me was a Mohammedan 
teacher, who was the primary cause of the mas- 
sacre of the Mamelukes. His account of the 
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Blfair was a$ follows. At the tini^ in ques- 
tion he was a writer in one of the Government 
departments; an accident had made him 
acquainted with circumstances which led him 
to believe that a conspiracy existed between 
the Mamelukes of Syria and of Ejjjypt to des- 
troy Mohammed Ali and to place another Bey 
in the seat of the Viceroy. In the warmth of his 
friendship he imparted all he knew to a per- 
son connected with a foreign consulate, who 
being then out of favor with the Pasha re- 
ceived the intelligence with joy, thinking there- 
by not only to effect a reconciliation but to 
be handsomely rewarded. Demanding a 
private audience of the Pasha, which was 
granted, he proceeded to lay before him all 
that the writer had told him : the Pasha list- 
ened in silence until he had hnished, and 
then in a stern manner asked him how he 
dare repeat such foul and wicked charges ; 
•• you are my friend,’* said he, ‘‘ and one who 
has had my confidence; had it not been so, 
your head should have ansAvored for thus 
traducing my friends, the Mamelukes, who 
bave ever been faithful to me, and would 
■willingly lay down their lives to ])reserve 
mine : begone instantly, and bring the man 
who gave you the information ; the diplomatic 
retired in astonishment at a reception so con- 
trary to his expectations, and meeting his 
informant, told him, in a few Avords all that 
had transpired and carried him fearing and 
trembling into the presence of the Pasiia. — 
Again all wore ordered to retire, excepst the 
the Physician Giovanni Bozari who was in 
his confidence. — The Pasha then slerniy de- 
manded of the man Avhat he kncAA', this he 
told as well as his fears would permit him, 
giving several circumstantial proofs, and the 
name of a camel driver who Avas the bearer 
of the correspondence between the parlies: 
when he had hnished the Pasha put on a face 
of great anger, called him a lying knave and 
ordered him to the galleys for endeavouring 
to injure his friends in his esteem, bidding the 
diplomatic look to his own safety, this he did 
by embarking on board a vessel immediately 
for Italy; from thence he departed to his 
own country, and there died shortly after. 
When these men were dismissed, t|ie Pasha 
turning to his confidant and relaxing his 
countenance, said these short-sighted 
are speaking the truth, it R time for us to be 
acting, find out the camel driver,andbringhim 
to me — he was found without difhcolty, and 
the Pasha thus addressed him. ** 1 am aware 
that there is a conspiracy between the Mame- 
lukes of Syria and Egypt, and that you are 
the bearer of letters between the parties. It 
isin.my power to take away your life, and 
too with the greatest tortures: but 1 
wUl^thcr make you my friend and trust to 
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your fidelity in bringing me every letter before 
It reaches the hands intended : to secure you 
my friend I make you a present of 1000 dol- 
lars for every letter you bring to me.” The 
poor fellow filled with consternation at find- 
ing his secret discovered, and himself in 
the power of the Pasha, fell at his feet and 
vowed implicit obedience to his commands. 
He kept his word: and from the letters which 
the man faithfully brought, Mahomed Ali ob- 
tained a perfect knowledge of the conspira- 
tors, after which the letter was sealed as be- 
fore and delivered to the owners. The plot 
matured so fast, that in the last letter the 
Pasha found he had only eight days to live, 
some *of the Syiian troops having already 
commenced their journey towards Egypt — he 
then took his measures accordingly, dispatch- 
ed a body of troops into Syria, and destroyed 
the Mamelukes at Cairo, the details of which 
have often been laid before the public. The 
camel diiver received 18,000 dollars as the 
price of his tieachcry, but Avhen the Pasha 
had destroyed his enemies, he ordeiedhim to 
be strangled, and the money to be* taken from 
him. 

It is said by Europeans who are about the 
person of the Pasha, that ho has a great 
aversion to prosclytism, and to those who 
thinking to better themselves embrace the 
Mahomrnednn religion: in this he docs not 
believe them sincere, and rightly supposes, 
that tl’iose who forsake their God and the 
religion of their forefaihors for temporal ad- 
vantag< s, will he as ready, on the first favor- 
able opportunity, to betray their yirincc : he 
is said to have dismissed several of these 
people lately. cOur own countrymen, I am 
happy to say, in ihis respect have kept them- 
selves untainted, with the solitary exception 
of Osman Effendi, who, in truth, may be said 
to embrace no religion at all. In the Pasha’s 
service are many of the St. Simonians, some 
of them men of great talent, they do well to 
reside among Turks, with tliem their loose 
ideas of life are congenial, and should they 
possess handsome wives they may employ 
them to advantage as instruments of convert- 
ing the rest of their own countrymen, and the 
heaps of beggarly Italians, who swarm ia 
every part of the Pasha’s dominions. 

The Pasha was very fond of his Physician 
Giovanni Bozarri who attended him through 
his early career and was his confident and 
companion. At the taking of Mecca, Gio- 
vanni was riding by the side of the Pasha to 
enter the gales^ “ Stop, said the Pasha, you 
cannot enter the Holy City, Giovanni ;” but I 
must though ; wherever your Highness goes, I 
go. No; retire and wait outside, why should 
you endanger your life, not being a Mahom- 
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medau.” Giovanni was determined upon 
entering; replied, then, if I cannot enter 
without being a Mohommedan, I will imme- 
diiilvly becoineone, and he immediately began 
to bawl out the Mohommedan confession. 
“ Stop! stop! cried the Pasha, as yon are, I 
respect yon and give you my friendship: but 
if you forsake the reli«gion of your father and 
turn IVTohommedan, 1 should despise you; 
come along with rne.” So saying he pushed 
into the gate with his friend. — A parallel may 
be drawn between Buona])aite and the Pasha 
in this res])ect, both careless of religion, or 
using it only in a political view. 

Til the above critical observations, ^ have 
no wish to depreciate in the estimation of the 
world, the soil and climate of Egy])t, or the 
noble relics of antiquity with which it 
abounds, or to arrogate to myself superior pe- 
netration to those travellers who have hither- 
to written on the subject: but as an experi- 
enced traveller, unfettered by Romance, I 
wish to caution those less experienced, in or- 
der that th^y may avoid disappointment not 
to expect too much, nor to give way to the 
false and enthusiastic descriptions of those 
trading tourists who examine every thing with 
perfumed fingers, study to write poetically, 
and prefer effect to truth the brightoroinameni 
of composition. Tourists, in fact, like painlors 
love higli coloring: but when they profess to 
cdler for the public they should remember 
that too many sweets pall upon the appetite, 
while an occasional admixture of bitters 
yields an agreeable relief. For my own pai't 
1 am well content to be condemned for want 
of tu-ste, rather than run the risk of being 
thought ail enthusiast. 

Two thirds of those wlio have hitherto visit- 
ed Thebes have gone with no intention than 
to praise, or with the ambition of little minds, 
to have it to say, for the remainder of their 
lives, that they have visited Thebes and 
climbed the Pyramids. While tho.se who at- 
tempt to write upon the subject have recourse 
to the grossest hyperbole of language, and 
would convince the world of the truth of 
their delineations by depreciating the talent 
and industry of every other nation extinct or 
existing : thus Denon observes, “ that no 
people, either ancient or modem, ever con- 
ceived the art of architecture on so sublime 
and grand a scale as the ancient Egyptians.” 
Such an assertion has no ground but in 
his own poetical brains, and can be easily 
contradicted by every school-boy who choose 
to read ancient history: the same may 
be said of the suppressed passage in Dr. 
Clarke*fl travels respecting the pyramids — 
“ Ideas of duration almost boundless, of power 
inconceivable, of majesty supreme, of soli- 


tude most awfuh of grandeur, of desolation# 
and of repose.” This is beautiful writing, but 
with due respestto this learned and generally 
accurate traveller, it is not the tiuth, and was 
therefore wisely suppressed. Divested of Ro- 
mance, to the thinking mind the Pyramids 
appear no other than monuments of folly, 
ambition, and despotism, and I cannot look 
at thorn but I behold in imagination the blood 
and tears of thousands by which the stones of 
these mighty edifices were cemented. Had 
they appeared in the midst of a city, iho 
astonishment might have been as depicted ; 
but seated in the midst of mountains, they 
appear as mole hills to palaces, and a satire 
upon human greatness and duiubiJily, To 
loosen the reins of imagination, many beauti- 
ful scimes may be depicted in the land of 
Egypt. It is pleasing, undoubtedly, to sail 
down the river when all is calm and clear 
and beautiful; when the wind is hushed, and 
the fiery tempest is laid low ; when the rays 
of an Eastern sun cease to beat upon the 
liead of the panting traveller, and the bound - 
loss waste of desert is hid by the verdure of 
the trees. It is pleasing to behold at a dis- 
tance the high and walled town with its deli- 
cate minarets peeping from beneath the trees, 
the stream gliding gently before it, reflecting 
the glories of a setting sun : tlic dome with 
the solitary acacia bending over it; the ruinous 
pile; the mountain scenery behind : it is pleas • 
ing to wander through the cypress grove, to 
listen to its pleasing melanclioly music, to 
pluck the orange from its verdant shade, to 
listen to the song of birds and gaz.e upon tlie 
sun burnt villager bearing the product of his 
rich and ripened harvest home. Scenes like 
these are beautiful ; they are such as Titian 
would delight to paint, the soul of taste and 
of romance would love to gaze upon. At 
these times, and wdth these scenes Egypt is a 
place of beauty: but, too often like the 
deceitful foliage, a])proach, and the delusion 
vanishes. The village is changed into a mass 
of shapilcss ruins ; the scene around is de- 
solation, and the brow of the simple peasant 
is marked with care and bitter anguish. 

Few Ejiropeans indeed would love to live 
in Egypt :* it is a land of corn but not that of 
and oil: its fruits are few and inferior; 
it^esents no verflant meads, no pleasant 
rides or walks, nor is such as by its variety 
and beauty to counterbalance its evils. As 
it requires time and study to acquire a taste 
for its antiquities, so it acquires habit and 
long residence to accustom the stranger to 
the soil. 

Many reports are afloat in Alexandria of 
war between Russia and England, it appears 
that our Government are tired bf negociating^ 
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pnd intend to do vrViat tlie^ ought lon^ to 
have done before, com[Sel the Autocrat 
either to relax his bold of his prey, or fight 
for it* Our ships from the Mediterranean 
arc drawing towards Constantinople, and it 
is currently reported that two steam Frigates, 
with other sail of the line, are hastening to 
join them. Our brave seamen long to have 
a touch at the northern bear who are so puf- 
fed up with conceit of themselves. The pa- 
pers accompanying this will afibrd further 
particulars. 

Steam Navigation from India to Egypt is 
all the talk hero ; the idea is very favorably 
received, all parties j)romising themselves 
some advantage in its success: our country- 
men seldom come empty liandcd but scatter 
their dollars with ])rofuse liberality through 
the land : the man in office and out of office, 
the peasant and the shop-keeper, feel alike 
the benefit of this liberality. Gold occa- 
sions strange revolutions in this country, 
like the sceptre of a monarch its touch brings 
obedience: the insolent Turk is converted 
into a thing meanly submissive, and the pea- 
sant, sullen from want and ill usage, relaxes 
his sun burnt visage into smiles as he pockets 
the bnxees of the passing traveller : we cer- 
tainly have purchased security and respect 
from all parties. 

With regard to Mohammed Ali, it is dif- 
ficult to define Ids real feelings upon the 
subject of steam. He enters willingly into 
the scheme of a Hail Road, because he sees 
Ills interest in it ; he conjectures that it will 
bring him an immense revenue, independent 
of any expectations from us ; in his calcula- 
tions he docs not look to the transit of goods 
alone, but likewise to the immense number 
of pilgrims and passe ngerjp who pass by this 
route : he likewise sees the facility with 
which troops and stores can be conveyed to 
the Red Sea, as likewise timber for the ships 
of war, which he has in contemplation to 
build. Far from befriending us by this 
measure it will be undertaken solely with a 
view of benefiting himself by a mono])oly of 
the produce of Arabia and the Red Sea, and 
for securing his conquests, extending them 
to every ])ort of that sea, by means of which 
he can at any time close tlje ports agains^b, 
or compel us to purchase pearl and pearl 
shell, tortoishell, Mocha coffee, &c., at bis 
own price. He has fears likewise that, in 
giving a passage through his dominions, great 
injury will accrue to his own trade, as many 
ot our Indian commodities capable of being 
sent by this route are produced in his own 
dominions: we may therefore undersell and 
destroy bis market: to prevent which he 
i# desirous of placing a duty of 9 per cent. 


upon all goods sent by thisronle: this high 
duty cannot, of course, be acceded to, it 
amounting in many articles to a prol.ibilion ; 
nothing has yet been said about store bouses 
at Sues, or bouts in the river, or the right of 
Mohammed Ah’s officers to search ; all of 
which things must be placed on a proper foot- 
ing before a merchant will venture his goods, 
more especially the latter, which would be a 
source of endless disputes from the bung- 
gling manner in which this depariinenl is 
conducted. 

To what extent this trade can be carried 
on we have yet to learn; if by regular mer- 
chant* vessels it will never ])ay; as should 
they escape the })erils of navigation, they 
have still to encounter duties, expences of 
lading and re-lading, rail road charges, 
bad river boats (not at all times procurable) 
and re-shipments, and, after all, the Ameri- 
cans will undersell us in the Mcditeranean 
markets. If confined to steam vessels; 
with passages and letters only it will never 
pay the expence. Mr. Greenlaw may cal- 
culate upon the number of letters passing 
through the Post Office, hut he must not sup- 
pose that men of busine>ss will reserve their 
packets for three months at a time the inter- 
val of the steam boat’s departure and return. 

It is questioned by many whether the 
Pasha is really sincere in his rail road plan : 
many of those w ])0 know him will say it is 
only a trick of diplomacy on his part to quiet 
us; it is certain that the two plans oftlie 
Rail Road and a Bridge were botii brought 
forward at a time wdum the English and 
French Cunsijs were too pressing upon cer- 
tain points : it being understood the French 
M'cre to have tlie building of the bridge : for 
tins great quantities of timber arc required 
which timber may he used for other purposes, 
so tlie Sultan thought uhen he refused to 
send him any. It is necessary to state, that 
French influence p redo mi nates at this court 
this is owing to the superior activity of the 
Consuls of that nation ; from our own we cau 
expect nothing. The Consul General is a 
money making personage, whose only study 
IS to save all and live quiet ; with him the 
Pasha is a kind of demi-god and all that he 
docs is sacred ; he wants in fact the dignity 
and independence necessary for that station. 
The Vice Consul at Cairo to whom he dele- 
gates every thing is a Frenchman unac- 
quainted with English manners and custom 
find absorbed in trade, little therefore can be 
expected of him, his interests being with his 
own countrymen and the Pasha, the latter 
having the monopoly of trad^. Mr. Thur- 
born, the Consul of Alexandria, is a man of 
gentlemanly deportment and receives every 
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kee])crs abound, but every thing is very dear, 
and few of the luxuries ^ve get in the Presi- 
dencies of India are to be procured here. 
Cotton is still in dcmatid, and the Pasha Rat- 
ters himself that his Indigo will soon beat that 
of all nations in fineness and quidity — Opium 
is not properly attended to — Saltpkre might 
be manufactured to any amount, the land 
throughout being im])rcgnaled with it to such 
X de;rreo as to present the appearance of hoar 
frost in the mornings. — Sugar is decidedly 
inferior to the Bengal — Rum much of the 
same quality — these two articles are manufac- 
tured in barely sufficient quantities for their 
own consumption. In the hands of Europeans 
I would back Egypt against the world. Ti»e 
produce of gram in the Upj;er Provinces is 
truly wonderful . — Bombay Uazelte, 

IIALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 

No. V. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENGAL HLRKARD AND CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — According to Mr. 11 aliani, the Eng- demanded of them.” (5) The letter from 
lish subject in Eli/aheth’s reign prided Burleigh's papers quoted by H urne, appears 
himself on exemption from taxation without to warrant, Mr. iJallam admits, that the 
consent of J^ailiament. (1) No very good IVeasurer had revolved in his mittd a project 
authority is given for this assertion. Surely of raising money by loan without purpose of 
the story from Strype, respecting the irnpo- repayment. ((>) The historian infers from 
hition hy the Cheshire and Lancashire magis- the fact that this project was not carried into 
Irates.and the letter fnmi the Privy Council effect, that it was impracticable. It might 
directing the charge to he taken off does not have been inconvenient, perhaps, to execute 
juovc it. (' 2)11111 admitting the hist )rian's such a project ; hut when a Ministt r could 
iisseition to be true, what good will it «lo to revolve such a plan in his breast, and when 
his theory, unless he can shew, 1st, that 'the we know how far Elizabeth’s power reached 
Queen dared not to tax by the exorcise of in matters not connected with taxation, a 
her prerogative alone ; .and 2dlY. that her reflecting man ought to be slow to b«dieve 
Majesty was constrained in using Parliament that the project was abandoned, either from 
as an iiistiurncnt for getting money, to a sense of its illegality, or from a fear of 
employ it, as Burleigh recommended the inability to carry it into eflect, , had the 
use of the rack, ** as charitably as such a carrying of it into eflect been the fixed bent 
thing must be?” That this instrument was of the royal mind. Lord Burleigh’s letters, 
not charitably” used Mr. Hallam himsclt we are told, exhibit “ collectively a curious 
admits, for he says heavy taxation was one view ot the manner in which England was 
of the causes of the Queen's loss of popii- managed, as if it had been the household 
larity ; (3) and that the royal prerogative and estate of a nobleman under a strict and 
stretched abundantly far, even in money prying steward. (7) 1 would ask whether 

matters, the same author gives ample evi- 'any stronger proof than is furnished by this 
xicnee of, Forced loans, he tells us, were admission, can be required to show the 
common, though better repaid than usual existence of fiscal despotism ? Having dwelt 
with royalty. (4) There is “ a letter from even to tediousness, 1 am afraid, on this 
the Lord Mayor to the Council, informing branch of niy subject, I beg to enumerate 
them that he had committed to prison some facts of a different nature, but equally con- 
citizens for refusing to pay the money elusive as to the almost boundless power of 

the English Government. Most of ns have 

(i; Hfli. vol. lEtp. 101»Sf or 3. 

(*2) I1»l vol. Isl p SflS. 

(3) Hal. vol. I&t p. 8ifl. 

(4) Hal. vol. lit p. 303. 


English traveller with kindness and hospi- 
tality, he alone preserves a name to the esta- j 
blishinent. He, however, from pressure of 
business and other causes lias long given 
up his duties of Consulate, and has unfor- 
tunately given us a bad substitute in the Vice 
Consul, who bears a very different character, 
and is somewhat stolid for the situation 
wliich he holds. A change throughout would 
be essential for the interests of India. 

The trade of Egypt is monopolized by three 
or four houses, whose ])olicy it is to keep the 
Pasha in arrears with them, and to receive 
payment in goods. A great falling^ off has 
been experienced of late years owing to the 
.'ant of Jiaiids to cultivale the lands There 
is no room for speculation. Europe sliop- 


(5) lUil. vol. Ill p. S69. 

(6) Hill. vol. lit p. Sfl4« 
(7} Hal. vol. lit p. 203. 
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lieard of the Act filth H. 7th c. S) by 
\vbich justices of assize niid of tiie prace 
could determine all oftVnces except treason 
and felony without a jury, and against any 
statute ill force, on inforniniion in the King’s 
name. Could any parliament, which wa* 
not the willing tool, or the ct)]J and indif- 
ferent spectator, or the timid slave of tyranny, 
concede so much po\v< r In lloiiry the 7tli ? 
IVIore plilepmatic and cautious, Uss bloody 
and cruel than his son, he was to the full as 
deeply impl■cs^c(l wiih exalted noiious of the 
royal prerogative, was more cunning and 
treacherous, and, being cquallv nnsciiijuilous 
(except ill matters of blo >d) eitiier ns to flic 
end to be gained, or the nio<)e of gaining 
that end, lie was a nio-t unsafe depositoiy 
of nearly boundless discrotionnry powor. 
I’assiiig to the rcinn of Henry the (Uh, what 
are W'e to think of the impeaelitncrit of 
AVoIsey, on frivolous grounds ? I'hat minis- 1 
ter had done enough, God knows, to offend 
an independent Parliament, or rather had ■ 
there been a single vestige of real freedom ’ 


decision of a Court of Law, together with 
the Judge’s answer, furnishes a fearful proof 
of the extent of the royal power. 'I’he 
Judges at first answered, that it was a 
dangcMoiis quest ion, and that Parliament 
should ralln r set an example to inf rior 
Courts for proceeiling according to ju.-stice ; 
but,^ being pressed by tlie King, they said, 
** that an attainder in Parliament, vihether 
the party had b( en heard or not in Ids 
drlerice, could never be reverted in a Court 
of Law. (12.) The question itself was 
brutal; yet sucli was the power of royalty, 
that the Jmlges dared not to adhere to an 
opiniouf founded on tire simplest principit's 
of universal justice ! Wc can scarcely re- 
gret that Cromwell became the victim of his 
own unscrupulous rocommendalion ; hut what 
stronger evidence of the existence of an aw- 
fully tyrannical power can we desire, than 
his allaiiuler without defence, and Craniner’s 
voting for the death of his fiiend ? The ex- 
ample in Cromwell’s case was followed soon 
after, in that of Dr. Baines, who was burnt 


in the ** Great Council” of the nation, such Tor heresy. (13 ) ^u»ry, w'as put to death for 
a man as Wolsey never could have ruled at ' quartering the royal arms in his escutcheon, 
all. But his manifold political sins and j (14.) Anno Boleyn was not only condeiniied, 
wickednesses, were not the crimes that were ! though innocent, but her niariiage was an- 


brought up against him : he had lost his 
popularity with Henry, and therefore he 
fell ! In 1534, an Act was pa^^sed, imposing 
an oath to maintain the succession in the 
heirs of Henry’s second marriage to the 
exclusion of Mary ; and it was declared high 
treason to deny the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the crown, a doctrine two years bi^fore 
altogether unknown. (8) Would the Par- 
liament, had it exercised its own free will, 
have passed either of these Acts ? Certainly 
iiot, hut Henry decreed it, and what was 
to be done ? TJiulev tlie statute respecting 
the King’s ecclesiastical supremacy, Fisher 
and Sir I’lionias' More, undetiiuhlv the most 
honest men of tlieir age, lost their lives ! 
(0)H€niy made a second, raising the pn text 
for puling to death (and letting loose Military 
law on their followers,) several who had 
been engaged in a former insurrection, and 
who had laid down their arms on an uncon- 
ditional promise of amnesty, and wim had 
no concern with the second out-breaking, 
(10) The historian admits, that the Countess 
of Salisbury, the Abbots of Reading and 
Glastonbury, and others, were put to death 
from revenge or rapacity. (11) Cromwell’s 
qiiestioi|Vti> the Judges, whether an attainder 
in Parliament, the accused not being heard 
ill his defence^ could be reversed by the 

fS> «M. vol. Iftt p. 80. 

JO) , n.il. vol. I8t !•. 30. 
no) Hal. vol. Ut p. 30; 31. 

(ll) lUI* vol. lit p. 81 . 


nulled by an rcchsiasticnl sentence, before 
her death. (15.) (10.) An Act was passed, 
ba.star(lizing Mary. (17.) An Act was 
passed, enabling the King on failure of issue 
by Jane Seymour, or other lawful wife, to 
bequeath the kingdom to any jiersoii at his 
pleasure, (28, IT. 8th, c. 7.) By the 28lh, 
H. 8lh, c. 17, it was enacted, that a King, 
after he should attain the age of 24 years, 
might repeal any statutes made since his 
accession. (18.) What do the advocates 
for the existence of effectual restraints upon 
the royal power, say to facts like these, taken 
as they are, almost at random from the his- 
tory of the times? Nor were the instances 
of an outrageous prerogative confined to the 
reign of Henry the 8th. Seymour, the bro- 
ther of Somerset, was attained witliout be- 
ing heard in his defence, (19) Somerset in 
his turn w^as sacrificed by Northumberland. 
(20.) Edward no doubt had less power over 

(12.) Hal. vol. lit, p. 3|, 82. 

(13.) Hal. vol. lit, p 32. 

(14.) Hal. vol. 111. p. 33. 

(15.) Hal. vol. ill, p 81. 38. 

(10.) Cobheit Juitl) reinaikaon lliii nbomlnnlile trnnaactlon, 
rillicr tlial the Qiieeii's^ponfesiion of a pre-coiiiinct ivllb Percy, 
w.'ii liue or false. If true, iben she was iioi Queen, and nuild 
not be EUilty of treason, even If iinfalilirul to llcury. If false, 
Heniy added Insult to cruelty.— /lie. Re/or,* 

(i7j Hal. vol. let, p. 30. 

Hal. vol, isi, p. 87. 

(19.) Hal. vol. Ist, p. 42. 

(20.) Hal, vol. Ist, p. 43. 

* Tbrre Is an excuse set up for craiinier, in the aeal be 
alinweil lo ftet Anne's man iafu aiiiiiilled, vU disi as the sunnI- 
lliiE ihe niftrilaiie lessened the lirutalliy of the nuiilsiriueiit 
Craiiiiier's eserilons proceeded from bumaoiiy. Would not hie 
liiimanity have been better directed In selibii ibo piittUbUMUt 
altered' without uffeiing the Insult to Auiief 
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Parliament than his father. In Edward’s 
reign there were several instances of the 
rejection of bills by the Camnioiis— the sub- 
atitijiion of a more moderate treason bill — 
the rejection of a hill attaining Tunstal, Bi- 
shop of Durham, for luispiisioii of treason — 
and tile long opposition to a subsidy. . (21.) 
But when we consider that Edward the Gth 
was a minor, and that the country in his 
reign was convulsed by factions, we need 
not be surprised at such seeming iiulepcnd- 
rnco, nor should we look upon lias a proof 
of a prerogative at all rcnsoiiably limited. 
]Mary, too, seems not to have been wholly 
supreme over Parliament. Site dissolved 
her two first P. rliameiits for tlieir want of 
pliancy, (2*2.) The third rejected several 
of her favorite bills. (2il ) And we are 
told, on the authority of Noaiiies the J'rencli 
Ambassador, that Mary would have settlcii 
the Cl own on her husband, and probably 
sent her sister to the sea Hold, could she have 
obtained the consent of Pailiaiiient. (24.) 
But vvcj ought to recollect the weakness of 
IV1 ary’s judgment, the divisions and jealou- 
sies amongst her Coiiiiscdlors, and the pecii- , 
liarity of some of the measures opposed. 
(2o.) These were the reasons why INI ary 
was not wholly absolute. After all, how- 
ever, how vast was her power ! We have 
seen, that she could undo in an instant neatly 
all that had been done in the preceding rtign 
on the subject of religion, and though she 
did not wait for the instrumentality of Par- 
liament, it wjxs ready to give implicit obedi- 
ence to her coininaiuls. (26.) Loans were 
extorted, and a duty was imposed on foreign 
cloth, without consent of Pailiaiiient. (27.) 
The torture is more frequently mentioned in 
her reign, than in all preceding ones. (26 
and 20,) and, (not to enumerate more ex- 
amples than may he necessary) was not 
Mary’s short reign remarkable for its list of 
religious martyrdoms ? Tlie frequent lilte of 
torture, and the inflicting of death for difler- 
€Mices of religious opinions are unquestion- 
able proofs of the mightiness of the royal 
power. With regard to torture, the Com- 
mon law of England,” says Mr. Ilallam, 
** neither admits of it to extort confession, 
nor of any penal infliction not warranted by 


(21.) Hal. vol. Ihl, n, 47. 

(2-2.) Hal. vol. 1st. p. 47. 

(23.) Hal. vol iBt, p. 47. * 

(■24 ) Hal. vol. iBt, p. 49, 

(29.) 1li« BetillMK of lli« crown for example on her lias 
band meant notliiiia less in the iiiinda of luoat ni«u than tlji 
Biihiiiuatloii of Eiiulaiid ti^ Spain. 

(2«.) Bengal Uurkaru, 4tli Dec. 1834. • 

(27.) Hal. vol. iBl, p. 45. ^ 

(28 ) At fliBi bUIii, an inference mliiht be drawn from mi 
or the cxiBteiice of fieedoiii in former liinci, ** I'lie infeieiici 
wn»ld ii«it be a safe one. OppoBlilon to the national creed 
either In floGtrine or In rite* imd dUciplInc was, Hi) teceiitf} 
comparativety niihnown. With oppoillton to power, grow tbi 
aiiaer and veiiieaiice of power. 

(SO.) Hal. vol. Ut, p, 43i 


a judical sentence.” (^0.) Then torture 
was illegal. With regard to martyrdoms, 
the same author asserts, that Mary s systenl 
of faith was unpopular on account td' its cru- 
elty ; (31.) and the proof of this truth ha 
thinks IS furnished by ** the acquiescence of 
the great body of ttie people in liie ro-eslab- 
lishiuent of prntf stantism by Llizaheth, when 
compared with the sedilions and discontent 
on that account under lid ward.” (32.) I'lien 
the people thought martyrdoms crued. And 
surelj’’, if torture could be used contrary to 
law, and cafiital penalties inflicted on religions 
martyrs against the fetdings of the people, the 
soverign must have been absolute, and the 
.subjects must Imve been moral slaves. Tho 
proofs of the o*nni|)otence of royalty in the 
reign of Elizabeth are so ninneroiis, and so 
various, that tho only diflicnlty is how in 
select tl)(‘m, and where to stop in cniinicrating 
ihcm. d'here is nothing which better shows 
iinhouipled power in a sovereign, than exces- 
sive sevi^nty exercised for li'j ht olfences, and 
ahjtet suhinissiveiie'is exhibited by tho vic- 
tims of severity. Can any one road an ac- 
count of Lli/ahetirs treat iiient of Lady Kn- 
tlierino (irey, and the uhjoct humility of that 
lady in return, and doubt [)ut that in those 
days high and h)W wer^ slaves? Lady Ka- 
iheiiiie hud corninitti'd tlie crime of marrying 
the Earl of Hertford without the Qneeii^s 
consent. Both hiishaiid and wife were sent 
to the Tower. When under imprisonnient, 
they contrived to meet from time to time, 
and the result \uis the birth of another child. 
Enraged beyond all hounds, the Qneen, by 
means of the Star Cliaiiiher, lined Hertford 
£15,000: (33) viz., £5,000 for a 

virgin of the blood royal in the queen’s house ; 
£5,000 for breaking his prison and £5,000 
for repeating his intercourse with the object 
of liis attachiiicnt. When the plague broke 
ont in 15()3, they were removed from the 
Tower, but still kept pri^ioners, and carefully 
separated from each other. In vain were 
supplications made both by Lady Katherine 
and her relatives for forgiveness, and for 
leave to live with her husband. Elizabeth 
suflered her to die separated and in custody. 
(34) Vet mark how the Lady Katherine 
writes to 8ir William Cecil ** beseech- 

ing your farther tfiendshyp for the obtayning 
of the Queen’s Maje^^ties most gracious par- 
don and favor towards me, wych wyth iip- 
stretclied hands and downebente knees, from 
the bottom of my hart most humbly J crave.” 

(30.) Hnl. vol. lot. p. 150. * ) . 

(81.) H«l. vol. IBI, p. 114. 

(32.) Hal. vol. 1st, p. 119. 

(33) The reader Bhoiild alwayf bear tn mind the verjr htch 
value of money in Eliaahelli’s lime. 

(34) Westministei' Beview, vul. Sib, pp. 184 185. fiom 
Blllt’t Oilulaal Letieri. 
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(35) Again Lord John Grey, Lady Cathe- 

nne's iigicle, writes to Cecil “ If I saie 

unto her,^* ^ Goode Madam, cate somewhat 
tut fort your selfe,’ “ she &^esa wepin^ 
|;oethe upp to her cliaWR; if 1 aske 
her' wath the cause is ^he usethe her self in 
that sorte, she answers me, ^ alas IJnck^ll 
l^hata lilfe is this, to me, Jtlius to live in the 
Queen’s displeasure ; but for my lorde 
andisfhy chiNrene, I woldc to God I wore 
hilrijsd.’ ” (36) Is not this a case of Turkish 
^libusness and malignity in (he sovmngii, 
and of Turkish?^ ahjectness in the subject ? 
Great God! could such things be, and yet 
can writers, be fouiij^ to talk ofej^cks on the 
coyal power ? Two sectarians, Barrow^aiid 
Greenwood, were indicted oh the 23d of the 
Queer\j (a most arbitrary statute) Respecting 
the spreG^ing pf seditious news, and were ex- 
ecuted. They ^ died fj^ll of expressions of 
loyalty. (37) If any flnn| more was 
wanting to show the boundless pow^ which 
all men imputed to royalty in ilios^days, it 
would be thisi^iiistance of loyalty in men cru- 
elly butchered by this savage woman ! One, 
Stubbs, for writing a pamphlet called ** Oap- 
^iW.Gidph in which England will bo swrfl- 
up by the French marriage*’ had his 
right hand lopped oiF. The pamphlet was 
full of unfeigncid loyalty and ad'ection to- 
wards the Queen. "”(33; When the hand 
was cut off, Stubbs, with the other took off 
bis hat exclaiming ^ long live Queen Eliza- 
beth ! (39) Is^ not this a proof of the 

roy^al omnipotence, not only in the punish- 
ment, but in the manner it wafl|il)orne? Nor-’ 
folks’ •‘submission to the Queen,” says Mr. 
fialtaia, “ is expressed in a style which 
^Would now be thought most pusillanimous in 
W'mait of much lower station, yet he died 
#ith great intrepidity. But such was the 
of those ^imes; an exaggerated hypo 
efisy prevailed over every thing.’^(40 & 41) 
What evidence^ds there of hypocrisy in this 
mhNt? And^'admitting the submissiveness to 
iiave sprung fr5m hypocrisy, what better 
matk could be given of the prevalence of 
deslpotisin? 9f the reader should require 
atiy more proofs of Elizabeth’s absolute pow- 
er, I would beg him to look to her treatment 
of the JPuritan party. There can be no 
doubt, tiiai the House of C)ommons in that 
reigh was zealously attached to the Pro- 
teistant interest, (42) and though * at first 


Jifv, v4»k atb, iu lAft. 

' Wm Htu. vol. 8ih. p. 153. 

OsU'^ol. Ill, p. s»o. 

Htl. vciK Itl, p. tso. 

, Hal. val. W. p. «SI>. 

Hal. val. let. p US. 

ay ibe wejr, wliiieMee were not called In Oils cnee, 
I iba calltaie nf wltiieseee whs ifqirlfed by tliv 5 and 0 of 
. c. U. e. IS. Is not tlili a coiiviiicins pioof ijiat siatuies 
salepapeM 

HaC vol. let. p. 181. ^ 


this zeal may have been cotmecte4 
the church lands, it gradually grow into 
a sincere love of lhaC stricter form of 
Protesfant Christianity, which went un- 
der the name of Puritanism. (43) ,Mr, 
Hallam, on the authority of Paisoiii the 
Jesuit,, and from much other reading on the 
subject, says that tlio party attached to the 
Anglican Churchy settling aside neutrals, 
w(‘re the least niiinerons. In the House of 
Commons the Puritans predominated. (41) 
Many leadino; men in Church and State were 
Puritans Amtingst churchmen, Giiulal and 
Sandys, Parkliursl and Pilkington ; amongst 
statesiuen, Bedford, Hiintiiigdoii, Warwick, 
the Karl of Leicester, Lonl Keeper Bacon, 
Wnlsingham, Sadler, Khollys, and perhaps 
Cecil, were of this way of thinking. (40) 
Yet was Archbishop Parker able to treat 
them witli the utmost so verily, to suppress 
their books, to silencer their ministers, to 
drag private citizens before the high commis- 
sion, and to imprison them on their refusing 
to conform. (1(5 and 47) Not opiy so : but a 
l^iiritan Parliament passed the Act of 30 Eli/, 
c 1. which gave tlie power of imprisonment 
against those who were absent from church 
for a month. If submission, and conformity 
to the conditions of the net were refused, the 
recusant was made to abjure the realm, and 
if he returned without the queen’s licence, he 
was condemned to suffer death as a felon. 
(48) It is impossible the Puritans could have 
approved of so much intolerance of their faVo- 
rite opinions touching the inod«>s of worship. 
How came they then to be parties to laws 
which crushed themselves 7 The answer is 
at hand. £lizf£bcth v was herself the great 
support of the high chiirch party. (49) In 
other words sl|f^ was omnipotent. The great 
importance of the subject will, 1 hope, jus- 
tify me in still farther shewing how powerless 
waijj^he Parliament, ''%nd how powerful was 
the queen There was no point on which 
Parliament felt more anxiety than it did oh 
that of the queen’s marriage and the succes<» 
sion to the crown. Good sense told it, of the 
confusion llbd broils that so often spring out 
of a disputed right to sovereignty ; and reli- 
gious zeal^roused its fears for the fate of 
Protestantism. Beason suggests, that had 
Parli|jmeiit been i|giy thing but a cipher, the 


(la) The woriJ Parllan Is eaiil to have been first oaed by Par- 
SONS the Jeenit. IVest, Hev^ No. S7, p. 67. Art. tVebsiert. 
American Dictionary. 

(44) Hal. vol. I8t, p. SOI. 

(45) Hal. vol. Isf, p. 106. '' 

(10) HrI. vol. Ut.p. S08. 

^47)l|^Miker write* thus to Burlelch, June 1073. *' He knew 
nlim (Puritan*) to be coward*, amt if they of the Privy tonn- 
cil gave over, they would hinder her MiyeRi^** government 
more ihaa they were awaie.Hiid much abate the e»timail<Mi of 
itbeir own aulhorlilei." Hal.v«l. lPt, p. t08. A cm Ion*, but 
very cliaiacterleilc Bpeclnienthi*,or a blsioi'a geal and Niitcru* 
pnlousne** in enforcing hi* own opinion* I 

(48) Hal. vol. lei p. S*2f). 

(49) Hal. vol. tot p. 244. 
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^liestioHS of ihe queen’s marriage and the 
succession to the crewu were subjects on 
which their sacred duty called upon them not 
merely to a:ive advice, but to dictate to Eliz- 
abeth. Yet how was it ? The House of 
Commons no doubt, in 1563, imjdored the 
queen to settle the succession; (50) and in 
15GG biith Tlousos united with a boldness not 
known for a hundred years Mr. Hallarn tells 
us. (51.) But though Pailiainent was 
roused by a great national question to speak 
out, and.tliough Elizabeth on this occasion 
yielded more than she was wont to do, the 
two Houses could not then, and could not at 
any other time, before or after, prevai*! upon 
her majesty to comply with their most rea- 
^sonable wishes and the queen’s subsequent 
answer to the speaker’s customary request for 
liberty of speech in the Commons, shews, how 
out of place was considered the interference 
to have been. “ Her Majesty having expe- 
rienced of late some <lisorder and certain 
offences, which though they were not punish- 
ed, yet were they offences still, and so must 
he accounted, they would therefore do well 
to meddle with no matters of state, but such 
as should be propounded unto them.” (52) 
Is it possible that royalty could have dared 
thus to speak to an independent branch of the 
legislature ? Peter Wentworth, for petition- 
ing the Lord Kecqier, to get the Lords to 
join with the Commons, in imploring her 
Majesty to entail the succession of the crown, 
for which a bill was already prepared, was 
with another member, summoned before the 
Council, and they were committed to differ- 
ent prisons. (53) When ihe Commons 
sent up a bill attainting Mary Queen of Scots 
of treason, Elizabeth affecting more human- 
ity, got rid of it by a prorogation. (54) 
Kight or wrong, tlie Commons, had they 
been free, would not have suffered the queen 
so to treat them. It was upon the occasion 
that Cecil said that the queen was made her 
own enemy by being persuaded by some of 
those about her, not to commence these pro- 
ceedings in Parliament. (55) Then it de- 
pended on Elizabeth whether the Parliament 
could do anything or nothing. A bill that 
was brought in to take away the' power of 
granting licences and dispensations from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury^ was stopped by 
the interference of the queen. (56) The 
IStlfof Eliz. c. 12, sanctioned only tliose 
articles of the English Church, tliat related 
to the confession of faith, and the doc|rinS 

00) Hal. vol. l8t p. 189. 

51} Hal. vol. iBt p. 260. 

02) Hal. vol. lit pp. 271 179. 
cos) Hal, vol. lit p. 280. 

(01) Hal.vol. Iitp. 140. 

(85} Hal. vol. Ill p. 140. 

(00) Hal. vol. Ut p. 906. 


of (he sacraments, about which no difference 
then existed. (57) This might "seein to 
contradict the theory of the queen’s omntpa^ 
teiice, but not. She did not probfi* 

blycare abouttms, and Mr. Hallaui express* 
ly admits, it proved of little practical im- 
poitancp, the bishops having always exacted 
a subscription to the whole 39 articles ” (58) 
In 1575, the queen sent a message to the 
Commons, forbidding them to meddle with 
religious concerns. (50) Moricc, attorney 
of tlie Court of words, fur bringing in a bill 
intake away the oath ex-officio, was sent to 
prison. (60) In the matter of Elizabeth’s 
tiesirod marriage with the Duke of Anjou in 
1579, though several of the Council were 
against the match, yet in the end they agreed 
** conceiving her earnest disposition for this 
her marriage.” (61) The House before 
proceeding with a bill for reformation of 
Common Prayer, petitioned the queen for 
leave to« proceed in it. (62) Strickland 
for proposing the bill was sent for by the 
queen and detained by the Council ; and 
though he was permitted to return to the 
I{ouse, we are told» she took the reforma- 
tion of ecclesiastical abuses out of their 
hands, sending word that she would have 
some articles for that purpose executed by 
the bishops under her royal supremacy, and 
not dealt in by Parliament.” (63.) The 
speaker told the Commons by message from 
the queen, ** to spend little time in motions, 
and make no long speeches.” Bell came into 
the house, *'jsritli such an amazed counte- 
nance that it daunted all the rest, who for 
many days durst not enter on any matter of 
importance.” And at the close of the sea- 
son, the Lord Keeper severely reprimanded 
those audacious, arrogant, and presumptuous 
members who had called her majesty’s grants 
and prerogatives in question, meddling with 
matters neilher pertaining to them, nor with- 
in the capacity of their understanding. (64) 
The queen signified her pleasure through the 
speaker, that no bills should be received, 
unless approved by the clergy, and required 
a sight of certain bills on rites and ceremo- 
nies, “ The bills were accordingly ordered 
to be delivered to her, with a humble prayer 
that, if she should^dislike them, she would 
not conceive an ill opinion of the house or of 
the parties by whom they were preferred. 
(65) Lord Keeper Pickering's answer to the 
speaker’s request for liberty of speech is ann- 

(07) Hal. vol. lit p. 206. 

(OS) Hal. vol. IM p. 207. 

(09) Hal. vnl.lilp. 220. 

(60) Hal. vol. lit p. 927. 

(61) llsil. vol III p. 249< 

162) Hal. vol. Jft p, 272. 

(I»> Hnl. vol. Ill p. 272. 

(61} Hal. vol. lit p. 274 . 

(60) lUl. vul. lit pp. 974-970. 

r. f 
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tber proof of the total absence of freedom 
it was granted, ** but not to speak every 
one what he listeth, or what cometh into his 
brain to utter ; their privilege was aye or no.’’ 
(66) “ Divers gentlemen,” writes Antony 
Bacon to his naotber, who were of the 
Parliament, and thought to have returned 
into the country after the end thereof, were 
stayed by her Majesty’s commandment, for 
being privy as it is thought, and consenting 
to Mr Wentworth’s motion.” (67) 1 might 
fill a volume with fresh facts demonstrative 
of the unbounded power of the sovereign in 
the times of which [ write. In particnlar I 
might shock the reader not familiar with 
English history, with an account of the 
intolerable abuses that existed with regard 
to the granting of monopolies, and the cruel 
restrictions that were put on the expression 
of opinion through the press. But 1 have 
already fatigued my readers, and shall only 
beg them to attend to the few following 
facts relating to the administration of justice. 
** The Sheriff returned a pannel either 
according to express directions, or to what 
he judged himself of the crowns intention 
and interest.” (68) Lords H udson and Wals- 
ingham write to the Sheriff of Sussex not to 
molest John Ashburnham through his cre- 
ditors, ** till such time as our determination 
touching the premises shall be known.” (69.) 
From the complaint made by the Judges said 
to have been delivered in 1592, it is obvious, 
that men bad been arbitrarily Imprisoned by 
the command of noblemen and counsellors — 
many for suing actions at the coalmen law — 
others bad been committed and detained in 
prison contrary to law — others legally dis- 
charged after imprisonment, had been re- 
committed and sent to secret prisons— ser- 
geants and other law officers had b^en impri- 
soned for lawfully discharging their profes- 
sional duties^many sent jbr from a distance, 
and forcibly imprisoned in order to give up 

(e^ Hal- vol. lit p. wo. 

(6r; Hal* vol. 1st p. 181. From Birch's memoirs of Elisa 
both. 

(68) Hal. vol. tst p. Ml. 

(80) Hal. vol. 1st p. Ml. 


claims. (70) In the document containing 
these facts, the doctrine is laid down, that 
commitments by her Majesty’s special com- 
mandment — by order from the council board 
— or for treason touching her Majesty’s per- 
son, are a ** good cause for courts to leave 
the person committed in custody.” Must 
not that sovereign have been absolute whose 
judges could deliver such an opinion ? Not 
to be tedious, in 1595, a commission to exe- 
cute Martial Law in London and its neigh- 
bourhood was issued .to Sir Thomas Wilford. 
Carte, on the authority of Stowe says no 
tumults of any political character or serious 
nature had taken place, only some riotous 
apprentices having committed a few disor- 
ders. (71) Could such a commission, un- 
der such circumstances, have been issued in 
a country where the monarch was not ab- 
solute? Mr. Hallam, from comparing the 
facilities of the modern executive Govern- 
ment to suppress tumults, with the want of 
such facilities in Elizabeth’s time, is inclined 
to ascribe her inquisitorial watchfulness and 
harsh measures of prevention, to the weak- 
ness of her Government. To roe it is mani- 
fest, that the length Elizabeth’s Government 
could go, considering the exceedingly small 
physical force it had at its command, is an 
undeniable proof of its m>Ta1 strength. Why 
did men subnpt to have their lives taken 
away at pleasure? Plainly not from the 
fear of being overwhelmed by the military, 
for military there was none strictly speaking. 
The simple truth is, that resistance in ordi- 
nary cases, never entered their thoughts ! 
Several reflections arising out of the facts I 
have enumerated, I should wish to commu- 
nicate to those who do me the honor to read 
what I write ; but having already encroached 
too much on your space, Mr. Editor, I must 
reserve what I have to say for another 
letter. 

I am, &c. 

A Bengal Civilian. 

1 . “ - ' ' 

. Hil. vol. Ill pp. 8M, 858. From Anderioo'i roporti 

Ac. 

(71) Hal. vol. Ill pp. MO, Ml. 
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REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN DIODLER WAYWARD, 

Of the Honorable Company s Pension Establishment. 


No, no, Mr Scratch, the wickedness which 
your sanctimonious friends turn up their eyes 
at, is not in me, but in their own hearts. 

To describe immoral and libertine practices 
with levity, is to treat modest readers with 
disrespect.'* Indeed, my dear Stenographer, 
the gentleman who tells you so is mistaken. 
Whatever is in my df‘srriptions true to nature 
or fact, can be disrespectful to nobody. I 
must lament, in niy turn, that so many of 
your acquaintances should cairy magazines 
of sin in their breasts ready to explode when 
the least spark touches them. I seriously re- 
commend a story to their attention which 
was oiiginally fold to reform the reprobate 
Irish. An irreclaimable drinker of Wliisky 
getting at last saturated with the imflam- 
inahle spirit, on blowing out the candle one 
night look fire and blazed like a tar barrel. 
IIiiw very full of the spirit of libertinism and 
immorality must those readers be, who are 
inflamed by the rushlight of Wayward’s Re- 
miniscences ! 

But what is the title page of our next 
discourse ? 

Lucknow in the late King’s Reign. — 
1 know Lucknow only as a biid of passage. 1 
was attracted to the court by tlie numerous 
prizes which were awarded and awarding 
some 18 years ago to persons of merit. Of 
this commodity, so universally valued in all 
paits of India, 1 had acquired a good deal in 
single combat with a terrible 0oorkha, though, 
between the public and me, (as I told you 
last year) he happened to be dead before I 
encountered him. The severe wound, re- 
ceived in my hand while unwarily seizing the 
sword of the vanquished as a trophy, had 
shone in the Government Gazette, and 1 was 
then a hero among peaceful folks. Com- 
mander of Escorts, Aides-de-camp, Masters 
of the horse, and of other animals, had been 
appointed by His Majesty of Oude. Fame 
announced that a grand Falconer was in 
requisition, and panting for the honor of 
the office, with 3,000 rupees a month, I 
grew very sick of Regimental duty, and pre- 
sently took Lucknow on my way to try a sea 
voyage for my recovery. Wherever a Resident 
is found, be holds the first place in the esti- 
mation of courtiers. Your Editor, thoi^h 
fierce enough in his advocacy of interfere^e 
and ridicule of non-interference, does not 
seem to know the sphere of either in prac- 
tical politics. Non-interference, rarely, if 
ever aeviated from, permits a Native Sove- 


reign to exercise his undoubted prerogative 
in serving himself as heir to the property of 
his subjects, whether dead or living, and in 
executing laws which he makes, alters, and 
revokes, according to circumstances, of which 
His Highness is sole judge. But the Resi- 
dent or Political Agent's prerogative, officially 
called duty, which he seldom allows to be 
infringed, consists in shewing the Prince how 
to expend this branch of revenue and other 
monies, in suitable rewards to deserving per- 
sons, on festivities, and useful or agreeable 
things in general. 7'he representives of our 
Government in Foreign States, like their Ho- 
norable masters at home, are appointed to ad- 
minister patronage, not to govern nations ac- 
cording to the pedantry of philosophers. In- 
terference is therefore a dream of vain specu- 
lators. Indeed, it has hitherto been impossible 
in the sense understood by the worthy conduc- 
tor of the Delhi Gazette, To interfere, as he 
would have them, gentlemen in the political 
line must have endowments and attainments 
for performing the functions of statesmen, 
which it is well known their acquaintances, 
three fourths of them have not possessed in 
the memory of man. The Governor General, 
in past and present times, has with few excep- 
tions chosen men to represent him, who, not, 
having capacity to improve native rule, had 
no motive to meddle with it, while their pro- 
ficiency in oriental languages made it evi- 
dent to the people among whom they resided, 
that British officials were not intended by 
their own Government, any more than na- 
ture, for higher undei takings than the intri- 
gues of d court. 

Colonel Yeaandnay had at this time been 
Resident for a year or so at Lucknow. Though 
very anxious to learn something of his cha- 
racter, no one could tell me more about him 

than that he was a d d clever fellow. 

The only evidence of his talents, again, ap- 
peared to be the Governor General’s praise 
of him before a large company at Futtnb- 
ghur, and the manner in which he was raised 
to political employ. His predecessor in the 
first Assistantship, a Medical Officer who had 
been a person of infinite merit while his 
brother reigned over Oude. was summarily 
dismissed afterwards by virtue of the standing 
order excluding military men from politic^ 
and civil duties, and Yeaandnay a field 
doubtless less martial than the Doctor, ap- 
pointed in his stead. This marked preference, 
according to my informants, shewed tbe high 
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opinion which Government entertained of the 
Colonel. 

I found him on my arrival embowered in 
a grove of silver sticks, receiving the bows 
of a crowd of Europeans and Natives who 
had come to breakfast. The Resident was 
playing the great man with all his might, 
which did not exclude much awkwardness. 
Having no conversation for his guests, he 
relieved his embarrassment by afT'ecting to 
talk on business to the badged attendants 
who kept whispering in his ear, going and 
coming, with messages duiing the whole of 
the repast. He continued, when the meal 
was over, in close communication with his 
hookah alone, as long as I remained at my 
first visit. Perceiving that I could get nothing 
out of him beyond a scrape of the foot and 
a smile, 1 broke through rules before break- 
fast, and crossing the room where the whites 
were drawn up in exclusive array, and seating 
myself beside one who seemed chief of the 
blacks, made a most fortunate acquaintance. 
The Nawab was a man of rank, in rising 
favour with his Majesty, and just the person 
I wanted to talk with. 

At hia request the Resident allowed the 
King to give me the use of one of his 
furnished English houses: I was cordially 
received at my new friend’s own residence, 
and subsequently took an excursion to teach 
him the art and mystery of shooting par- 
tridges flying. Falconry was not forgotten, 
but I soon discovered that the post of Grand j 
Falconer, having been intended only for a 
certain Seer Ool Yam, at his own particular 
request, was ultimately refused for some 
reason and would not now be revived. The 
Nawab, 1 observed, had uniformly avoided 
with looks of alarm, to speak of tiie Resi- 
dent when 1 mentioned him until we got 
fairly into the fields. Walls have ears, said 
he, and not a word is uttered to a European 
by any person about the Court which the 
Colonel does not hear. His spies are inuu- 
merable,"and though his people have all been 
taken into our pay, I believe they betray us 
notwithstanding. We weie now on such! 
confidential terms that 1 could ask any thing. 
1 inquifed whether there was any feal duly 
attached to the office of this high Rinctionary. 
He does none, said my friend. At least he 
has just that connection with the business 
done here, that his hookah snake has with 
the tobacco smoke. When the King con- 
sults fabn about writing a friendly letter to 
anotlier chief, farming a district, or even ap- 
pointitig a servant at bis own court, this Re- 
H^ent has to suck the answer all the way 
Calcutta, and then he puffs it out to 
His Majesty, after all hia subjects have been 


laughing at the delay. This makes the King 
feel ridiculous and every person dissatisfied. 
Colonel Baillie was a tyrant, and very in- 
solent to men of rank, but we could get his 
orders in half an hour, and issue them in 
the name of the King without letting the 
people knrw udiawas master. But the new 
Colonel takin^^meusures to learn even the 
most trifling and domestic occurrences through 
his emissaries, deters us from doing a single 
act, and will authorize nothing until we have 
waited twenty days for i\\e Lord Governoi’s 
commands. On contemplating this extraor- 
dinary position of a Sovereign Prince and a 
whole nation, it struck me that I might serve 
both, 5nd myself too. 

When I suggested the possibility of getting 
the Resident removed and a more agreeable 
person appointed, the Nawab was filled with 
delight. When I mentioned the probability 
of my having a private interview with the 
Governor General at an early date, he said 
I was the sole hope of Oude. When I 
frankly offered under such pressing circum- 
stances to carry a royal message to His 
Lordfthip’s priva e ear, the faithful courtier 
seemed commissioned to give me one half of 
the kingdom if I would obtain for his sove- 
reign a decent share in the management of 
the remainder. To repay this gentleman for 
his magnificent reward to be, I was not 
parsimonious in my predictions of success to 
the secret mission. An audience and some 
confidential conversation with the King, be- 
fore leceiving my credentials, where what I 
next suggested as indispensable. I'o this 
demand the Nawab demurred with a dispainng 
shake of the he?ad. How dare His Majesty 
speak to you, said ho, without first telling the 
Resident what he will say ? It is impossible I 

Here I began to suspect my excellent friend 
of having a design on me in his own behalf, 
and of naturally desiring to keep the nego- 
ciation in his own hands. But this was part- 
ly a mistake. On casting about to find some 
hole or crevice by which I might creep through 
the Isne of circumvallation, that the astute 
representative of the British Government 
had drawn round the poor King; 1 learnt that 
each had a spy over ir. There is positively 
no admittance for you, the Nawab continued, 
but the Colonel still respects the zenana and 
if }ou have a wife she may get to the pre- 
sence of the Shah Begum, and that Princess 
will communicate with His Majesty. Hal 
replied I, you will insure free admission to a 
European lady ? certainly, was the rejoinder. 
And suppose the King in the asylum of purity, 
this fair visitor might see him I presume. 
No doubt, quoth the Nawab smiling, if the 
lady do not object. Well, rejoined I, thou 
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light of the state, between ourselves, I having 
no wife, will personate one dressed in the 
most perfect costume, and His Majesty, if ' 
he enter into the plot, can easily clear a cor- 
ner room of the female apartments whe«'e we 
may hold a conference without disturbing the 
regular inmates. On perceii^g the drift of 
this proposal, he eml)racefll^y knees and 
then uttered fifty interjections of admiration: 

such wisdom I such wisdom ! Hindostanees 
are nought to this man T' 

Arr.inc;ing with the Nawab to prepare his 
master for this interview, I set off on a visit 
to a friend in the cantonment, who was a 
zealous performer of female characler^on the 
Amateur stage, and bespoke the dress of Miss 
Lucretia McTab for the part wliich I was 
going to act. Next day all was ready for 
the rise of the curtain, and die commence- 
ment of my new Drama. Repairing to the 
Nawiib’s house in my regimentals, I ptit on 
Miss Lucretia's clothes and miifHed myself up 
in a shawl. My worthy coadjutor had not 
only removed all human eyes from my toilet, 
but caused a set of bearers to put down a 
lady’s palankeen in a solitary court with 
orders to depart, and when summoned again 
to carry it to the zenana of the King’s palace. 
This being the way in which his own female 
relatives paid visits, it precluded all suspicion. 
Meanwhile the Nawab set off to prepare for 
my reception with proper respect at the des- 
tined place, and I stole forth to the vehicle. 

I started back on finding it occupied by an 
old, fat, yet wrinkled beldam, whose eyes re- 
taining much of their youth turned upon me 
with strange looks of waggery, as she de- 
manded lanntingly if 1 w«re afraid of a 
woman. “ No, mistress, not particularly, 
but where is mT/ conveyance?” “ Convey- 
ance! is not this it ?” “ Indeed, am I to be 
boxed up there, in such dangerous company ?” 
^‘Wali! wah ! come behind me, there* is 
plenty of room for you, and without I sit be- 
fore here, who is to answer the sentinels and 
eunuchs when they ask questions ?” In 1 
went in rear of the old woman, who closed 
the doors, called the bearers, and we were off 
in a second. The Hag’s voice proved a very 
necessary pass-port; and shut up from seeing 
one intervening object, I soon found myself! 
landed in a coridor where the Nawab \^as 
waiting, 

1 knew the King from having seen him do 
penance frequently at dinner in the Resi- 
dency and his own house. He was now 
sitting on a carpet provided with cushions 
smoking acalleDon. It would be idle, and per- 
haps cruel, to poiirtray the feelbleiiess and 
vacuity of mind which characterised that poor 
Prince. Corrupt associates and early mis- 


usage had obliterated the instinct of right and 
wrong in his nature, so, that brought up iii 
the grossest ignorance, he really possessed 
no faculty to guide him. My grotesque and 
absurd dress exciting neither surprise nor 
interest, he desired us to sit down beside 
him, and motioned my companion to enter 
on business. The King assented to every 
thing proposed, and then began to drivel at 
great length on his arongs. 

He hud imagined that in making him a 
Padshah the Governor General meant to 
give him all the absolute power associated 
with the title. Instead of that, said he, in a 
fretful rage, he degrades me in his address, 
he has made the other Princes mock me, and 
I am ashamed to look my own people in the 
face, and they jest at me because I am called 
King and cannot reward my friends and 
punish my enemies without asking leave of 
the Resident. Here the King of Oude began 
to cry and blubber, declaring that his on'y 
hopes of justice rested on Heaven and Did- 
dler Wayward. 

I tried in vain to persuade him that onr 
nobles did not take biii)e3 in bard cash whicli 
it was proposed to remit through the resi- 
dent Vakeel, but he finally yielded to my 
scruples, and as the Governor General had 
presented him witli a crown on his elevation, 
he might, 1 intimated now, that His Lord- 
ship had lately been raised a grade in nobi- 
lity, beg his acceptance of a new coronet 
which 1 described. For the making of this 
emblem of the peerage, I was allowed 50,000 
rupees. My salary as secret ambassador 
was fixed at 5,000 a month, with unlimited 
wealth ill prospect if I succeeded. Hondies 
were, ai my particular request, written on 
the spot, one for 3 months allowance in ad- 
vance was payable in Calcutta at sight, but 
the Nawab, by treachery to me, made the 
one for the coronet payable 51 days after 
dale. 

My visit to the Palace in Lucretia McTab’s 
attire was well timed. The Resident then 
surveyed the cantonment almost daily to 
enjoy, among other pleasures, the music of 
thirteen guns which were duly fired to pro- 
claim his entrance and exit. All the chu- 
prassies being summoned to attend him, those 
who were wont |o wait at my door and to 
precede me wheresoever I went, in testimony 
of their master’s vigilance over the welfare 
of his guest, had disappeared with the 
Colonel from the Residency, before 1 set out, 
and the second salute warned me to escape 
from the royal presence in order to get home 
ere the great man returned. When' he 
entered, I was sitting like one who fawd been 
kicking his heels for an hour to have the 
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honour of an audience. I thanked him with 
all possible gravity for his “ polite attention,” 
and taking leave started by d&k for Calcutta. 
The best way of travelling in that part of the 
country is not to trouble Post-masters, but to 
jingle three rupees or less at each stage, and 
trust to providence for bearers. 

About the latitude of Patna I met a fra-j 
Teller from the Presidency, who suggested | 
that we should take some refreshment undei 
a Burgot or Banian tree, near an excellent 
well. This was an elderly officer with strong 
claims on Government on account of ser- 
vices. After running the gauntlet, as ho 
said, nf nil the offices, he had boon dismiss- 
ed without the appointment which he had 
expected. I know you to be a distinguished 
young officer, observed he, and you naturally 
hope for some reward, so I will just tell you 
what kind of persons you have to deal with, 
in soliciting the Governor General for justice 
or favour. Not one in the A. G.’s department 
has the least influence, though, they are 
ashamed to acknowledge their insignificanse. 
Three or four intriguing secretaries disposed 
off every thing. Each of these, striving to, 
be paramount, jealous of the rest, and 
unless you can conciliate all, which is 
next to impossible, the strongest claims 
will avail you nothing. That is discou- 
raging, said I, applying myself to a Goor- 
gooree or portable Hookali. Do you know I 
the Minister at War ? rejoined my intel- 
ligencer. We have drank wine together. 
Well, propitiate him, for he will certainly 
keep an eye on you. He looks on all military 
men as his subjects, and strains every nerve 
to bring condign punishment on the disloyal. 
He somehow reckons your two generals who 
beat the Goorkhas, among the disaffected to his 
authority, so beware of praising them. Of 
course he has notliing to do with the Political 
line, said I, how are affairs managed in that 
department.? Dont trust to that, replied my 
friend, a subject cannot throw off his allegi- 
ance, and the war minister exercises dominion 
over the military wherever tliey go. Mr. Secre- 
tary Pigville and he are ofteii at loggerheads 
on that point. Pigville ? why he is a subordi- 
nate. No matter, he is the intriguing patron 
of his office, and being also chief of the Persian 
department, he considers all Native Courts 
under him, and consequently those residing 
at them. I see, observed I, that both have a 
right of property in military men in Political 
appointments, and boundary disputes natu- 
rally occur. Yes, and when you have adjust- 
ed them, Don Pomposo, the conscience keep- 
er, who claims the whole patronage of the 
sUte, will be sure to upset the hopes of any 
pCior devil who is guHty of approaching the 
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nominal fountain-head through either of the 
other two. 

Chewing the cud on this traveller’s coun- 
sel, I digested it while jolting along to 
the Presidency. Mv first care, on arriving, 
was to report myself to the Adjutant Gene- 
ral in writing, and to proceed in person to the 
War-office The Minister, who unites in his 
character the attiibutes of Wellington and 
Chesterfield, in pretty equal proportions, 
received me with remarkable courtesy. He 
hoped that my wound had not caused the 
journey I was taking in quest of health. This 
inquiry enabled me to enter on business 
<ooner(than could have been excepted. Vour 
campaigns have made r great noise in the 
world you see, Mr. Wayward, added he, in a 
familiar tone. Yes, replied T, as if assenting 
out of complaisance, and I rejoice at anything 
which raises the aimy in public estimation : 
but, I shall not affect, in the presence of one 
who is capable of scrutinizing their merits, to 
think that the Generals deserve the praise 
they have got. Indeed! cried he, repress- 
ing some exultation, I fear Mr. Wayward, 
vou differ in opinion «it,h your commanders ? 
That may be my misfortune, Sir, hut though 
I did my best to obey orders, I was not con- 
vinced that the best were always given. We 
now commenced a critical analysis of the 
campaigns in which I had served, and I flat- 
ter myself, made the heroes of Malown and 
Camoan look very small. We summed up 
separately. To compare petty skirmishes 
among crags and bushes, I ejaculated, to such 
splendid actions as the battle of Dieg, (wheie 
the name of Adsorption acquired its flrst 
lustre,) is a burlesque on war, and a real in- 
justice to men who have bad a part in 
achieving great services. Between ourselves, 
concluded the minister, I might agree with 
you out of office, though Government has 
found it necessary for the present to make 
Mountains of Mole Hills. The perora- 
tion of his remarks was an invitatiun to din- 
ner. 

Seeing that judicious use of the traveller’s 
advice had obtained a place for me in the 
minister’s affections, I begged to be allowed 
the liberty of oorisulting him about the pro- 
priety of executing a delicate commission 
with which 1 had been entrusted by a Native 
Prince. The servants were bundled out of 
the rooms, and the door of the outer office 
was shut close in a twinkling. 

f gave my attentive auditor a luminous 
view of the state of politics at Lucknow and 
the King’s wishes. After leading him on to 
see things precisely as I did, I remarked that 
surely a persom who gave so little satisfac- 
tion as Yeaandnayi though he belonged to 
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the army, could not have been recommended 
by tfour excellency (I said by mistake) I 
mean its virtual bead. You do me no more 
than justice, bare justice, replied the minis- 
ter. I expressed my surprize that Govern- 
ment should ever select military men for po- 
litical duties without the approbation of the 
only functionary who had a right to judge of 
their qualifications. To this he answered 
very kindly, that some men of higher station 
had not my good sense. 

1 then learnt from the minister how much 
his proud spirit scorned indirect measures 
and jealousy of others, but as certain offi- 
cials were very unlike him, 1 must conciliate 
them if I expected to discharge the obliga- 
tion imposed on me by the unhappy King, 
whose sole dependence was on Heaven and 
me. He accordingly counselled tliat I should 
in the first place, wait on Don Pomposo the 
conscience-keeper, and without mentioning 
my confeience at the War-oflSce, beg him to 
asccrt'iin whether the Governor General would 
approve of my delivering a private message 
to His Lordship from the King of Oude. 
Carefully avoidinor the impoliteness of leading 
a man of Pomposo’s influence to imagine that 
he was not my original and sole guide, after 
putting the business in train through him, I 
was to pay Mr Secretary Pigvi lie a similar 
coinplimenl, by humbly asking his commands 
whether to keep or break my word to an un- 
fortiinater and distressed Prince. In return 
for so mneb urbanity, my patron anticipated 
nothing less than ready compliance with the 
petition I had to prefer. But wlmtevcr 
miglit occur, 1 got a hint to come back with 
the answers of both Secretanes, in order to 
receive further counsel. The light of Ches- 
terfield now began to shine upon me through 
the lessons of his disciple. 

Here was T, fresh from the Mofussul .Jun- 
gles, about to serve myself and effect a revo- 
lution in Oude, by permitting two rulers of 
the land, in the very city of Palaces, to in- 
dulge their own self-love: and I confided 
the more in my new preceptor's advice from 
having by instinct, before it was given, won 
him over by practising the same accomplish- 
roents on himself that he recommended for 
the mollification of his rivals. 

Perceiving from this example, that simpli- 
city of character is inseparable from true 
greatness, 1 did not despair of making each 
of the other functionaries an exclusive and 
directing patron too, unknown to the r^st. 
Still the interests of the embassy entrusted 
to me, and other considerations required 
that I should have no confident among the 
great about my salary, already paid a quar- 
ter in adrance, or the coronet, for which 1 


forbore to draw the handsome dlowance 
lest piling intriguers might discover the 
secrets of royalty and its representative in- 
cognito. 

My nerves grew unsteady as 1 approached 
the presence of the great Pomposo. I had 
indeed been on escort duty in the Governor 
General’s Camp, so that the conscience- 
keeper and I knew each other well enough. 
Hut the experienced are aware that the 
Maiiratta Ditch derives its waters from the 
ancient Lethe, and even a Company’s servant 
cannot pass that mysterious bourne without 
becoming oblivious of faces once familiar to 
him in the rest of the country. I did not 
therefore count on recognition from one of 
those royal birds of passage who come here 
like Irish Reapers, to cut down the harvest, 
and return like poor Paddy, with all they 
have gleaned on their backs. Besides, I had 
discovered no anchorage or moornings for me 
in the man’s nature. In common with all 
gentlemen holding office in the City of 
Palaces, he was a person of transcendent 
abilities which, however, had not developed 
themselves excej't in the art of singing. He 
delighted to exhibit a fine person to the 
public, and had, at various co*^icert3 in the 
Town Hall, made his throat discourse sounds 
so exquisite, that they overpowered the 
poetry of the best songs, and put the ladies 
of Calcutta in raptures. Having a foolish 
prejudice against this accomplishment, I could 
never believe that one who made it the glory 
of his life, had understanding which would 
be visible to any body a 100 paces from the 
Black-holc. This error prevented me from 
learning the technical terms used by “ voca- 
lists" which might have proved talismans to 
Pomposo’s favour. In tiiis mood, despising 
him ut a distance yet palpitating with doubt 
on coming near, I entered the anti-room of the 
dispenser of patronage. 

There, I found several persons of rank and 
a miscellaneous crowd waiting in humble 
expectation of an audience of the conscience- 
keeper. The first who caught my eye was a' 
military Baronet, whose brother long pur- 
veyed Royal bounty at Saint James's. He aaid 
nothing of his business. Three big looking 
senior merchants had come to unite in peti- 
tioning against the cruelty and injustice" 
of removing a brother civilian from the Pre- 
sidency to a better appointment in the Mo- 
fiissul. A provincial Doctor was beating up 
for witnesses to prove to men in power that 
Kotghur and Camaon were not contignotii, 
like Fort William and Calcutta. He h)l4. 
a condition^ promise of the charge,^' soDae 
proposed sanatariutn on Kotghorf the 
Secretary to- the Medical Board* its in econo- 
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micai measure^ had recommended that he 
should hold his appointment in commendum 
with the medical care of the Camoan Provin- 
cial battalion, and the Military Secretary 
having; approved this union of duties, the 
astounded Doctor was about to make a des- 
perate appeal to Don Pomposo aprainst their 
deficiency in geop;raphi<’al knowledge. Ji 
may be thought that I could have assisted 
him. But I was too polite to contradict one 
of the parties accused of ignorance, and had 
moreover a lively recollection of being once 
refused a sick certificate by tlie appellant in 
in this case. So I shook my head, and enjoy- 
ed the vexation which he could not conceal 
at the cause of his diappointment. 

After sitting from 11, the hour at which 
attendance had been commanded, till about 
one o’clock, I was admitted into the presence 
chamber. 

Behind a small writing table, which ele- 
gantly bisected without concealing his per- 
son, appeared the handsome countenance 
and hyperion curls of Don Pomposo. His 
showy martial dress, throw'n open in front, 
anri adorned with masses of bullion streaming 
their golden rays over both shoulders, har- 
monied with the ruddy velvet of a writing 
desk before him. A yellowish looking morah 
of lighter colour than the floor cloth, sup- 
ported one foot covered with a slipper of 
yet lighter hue, which blended the whole 
with the Kersemere inexpressibles and vest. 
As if to add an oriental attribute to the 
picture, a superb hookah snake, rearing its 
glittering coils in the back ground, undulated 
forward until the head of the pytlion seemed 
held in the grasp of an Indian Apollo. His 
hair appeared to have just escaped from 
paper durance, but I was assured by wiser 
persons that it owed its ringlets and gloss 
entirely to Kalydor and Macassar. He had 
a sort of olive complexion, and (he Spanish 
or oriental eye, which poets and novelists 
admire so highly. 

To this paragon of comeliness and dress, 1 
now presented myself, with lint white locks 
falling naturally over my ears, and a very 
good, though short nose, a little turned up at 
the point, to which the small pox had given 
a decided character. My grenadier coat, of 
silver and buff, having beeirmade by Govind 
Doss of Moradabad, had elbows in the sleeves 
two inches by computation farther down than 
the joints of the weaVer. The > pantaloons 
which the same artist provided, bagged consi- 
derably at the knees where a superfluity of 
cloth had left some deficiency in longitude, 
so tliat, when 1 wSs buttoned to the throat, 
swarded and sashed for exhibition, my linen 
at times above the waistband. The 
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scene recalling my instructor in manners, a 
French professor of the dance, I made one of 
his bows by drawing up the left foot to the 
right, and then countermarched the right to 
the left when asked to take a chair. You are 
from the provinces. Sir, I perceive, said be, 
bending towards a heap of cards, and adding 
Major Scamper, I presume? Lieutenant Way- 
ward, Sir, I wear two epaulets as belonging 
to a flank company. Have I the honour 
to see yon on a \isit, Mr. Wayw'ard, or 
do you come on business? I am desirous 
only of paying my respects to you at present. 
Sir, but since you put the question, I may 
now stale my anxiety to consult you at a 
convenient time on an affair of consequence, 
thougl) perhaps I am not entitled to intrude 
it on you as business. ’Tis the same thing 
to me, he replied, this occasion may answer 
as well as any other. A Native Prince, Sir, 
(I began when thus encouraged.) the King 
of Oude, believing himself much aggrieved, 
has importuned me to make an appeal for 
justice in his name, direct to you. The pre- 
scribed channel through which His Majesty 
ought to complain to the Governor-General, 
is the Resident, I am aware, but it is unhap- 
pily w’ith the conduct of that Officer that 
the King is most dissatisfied. Considering 
this a private interview, I would beg your 
commands wlietiter to communicate the whole 
of the message, or to desist from what may 
appear to you an irregular proceeding on my 
part. Here Don Pomposo, changing his at- 
titude from the graceful to the sublime, with 
excellent effect, observed, that, if the subor- 
dinates of the GU)vernment wronged or op- 
pressed the princes of the country, it was his 
duty to hear their representations, and find 
them redress; so, under rather extraordinary 
circumstances, thinking 1 might be excused, 
lie permitted me to state what I had been 
directed to say to him. The conscience- 
keeper listened patiently to the afflictions of 
royalty, and the poor Monarch’s wish to be 
his own master, and to have a more agreeable 
Resident at his Court. But after pausing he 
commenced a rather solemn interrogation. 
Pray, Mr. Wayward, has the King of Oude 
entrusted you with any letter to me on the 
subject? Certainly not. Sir, he dare not in 
his present position commit himself by fur- 
nishing a written document. Then fixing his 
dark capacious eyes full on mine : surely, said 
Pomposo, he could not employ you to speak 
to TLe about his affairs, without sending some 
token. There was no emphasis on token, 
yet I probably gaped at the sound of the word, 
and remember well saying inwardly — can this 
confounded mansinger have got scent of the 
hoondies and coronet? No, answered I, shak- 
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ing off my embarrassment, His Majesty has 
sent none : though he eagerly desired to trans- 
mit some acknowledgment of his high consi- 
deration for you whom be identifies with the 
Governor-General. And pray, may I inquire, 
who prevented him? was the rejoinder. 1 
beg pardon, Sir, for not making myself under- 
stood. The King wanted, according to ori- 
ental fashion to make certain presents to his 
Lordship, and doubtless to you, on 8olicitin<> 
a favour, but 1, knowing that you would be 
seriously displeased if 1 piesumed to receive 
them for you, without first getting ordeis. 
Presents? said Dun Pomposo with deep gra- 
vity. Yes, Sir, he cannot throw off* native 
prejudices. When 1 explained the prohibition 
against Company’s servants taking any thing 
of value. His Majesty seemed to think that it 
did not apply to one placed above them in 
the service of his own Sovereign. 

He now smoked for the space of 3 minutes 
without speaking. Then laying down the 
hookah and resting his clasped hands on the 
writing desk, Don Pomposo was pleased to 
observe that I had conducted myself with 
much judgment and prudence under very 
trying circumstances- It is a case of unwar- 
rantable oppression, continued he. The 
Resident is positively forbidden to interfere 
with the King of Oude : but tuough he may 
observe the letter of his instructions, he 
violates the spirit of them by keeping His 
Majesty under surveillance and inlimidutiou. 
In submitting his complaints to me, Mr. 
Wayward, you have done what you ought, 
to vindicate the character < f your country 
But you could not, perhaps, avoid offending 
the unfortunate Prince in one^articular, and 
may unintentionally have led him to distrust 
my mcliiiatiun to listen to his represeniations. 
It is considered an incivility, you are aware, 
to refuse presents from a * Native of rank. 
And as the King seems to understand the 
scope of the order which prohibits Company’s 
Officers from receiving valuables without 
permission, I regiet that you did not comply 
with the whole of his wishes and leave it to 
me, in returniiig the Souvenirs or any trifles 
in token of friendship from him, to explain 
my own reasons for declining to accept them. 
However, I thank you for what you have 
done. You are further at liberty to commu- 
nicate my sentiments to His Majesty, telling 
him that presents are not necessary to secure 
tny good offices in his favour: 1 take the 
will for the deed as to what he offered to 
tratismit through you, or, as we say iu Hiif- 
doo, Dike Kahool hy. 

He then spoke aside, in the frank tone of 
a brother soldier, remarking that as I belonged 
in person to the War Minister, and my 


business to Mr. Secretary PjgvlUe, I might 
shew proper attention to their official^ station 
by advertizing my intention to solicit a pri- 
vateinterview of the Governor General, thot^h 
there was no necessity, and as a person 
of my discretion must perceive, it might 
be imprudent, to let them know what 1 had 
to say. 

While I was preparing an eloquent reply, 
Don Pomposo rising from his seat, extended 
his hand with the most affable shako, and 
wished me good morning. He had descended 
suddenly from the stilts, I would say, the 
sublimities of office, not to the ridiculous but 
to the captivating, in gentlemanly courtesy, 
without the least abruptness of transition 1 
was really charmed, and I scarcely retained 
riresence of mind to obtain his assurance 
that tic would put the business in train, and 
recall me soon to learn the result. 1 wont 
home with a heart singing for joy that my 
diplomatic talents, besides being so highly 
praised in the cause of distressed royalty, had 
got me a second patron greater and better 
than the first. 

The two distinguished patrons whom I had 
already secured, it will have been observed, 
were not, as the simple public might suppose, 
servants whose limited duty it was to leceive 
and obey orders. By no means. In their 
own opinion they had the initiative in all 
measures, like his Britannic Majesty’s Secre- 
taries of State, and consented merely for 
form’s sake, to act in the name of a nominal 
superior. Expecting to find in Mr. Secretary 
Pigville another of the same, I now prepared 
to profess exclusive submission to his guidJ 
ance as I had had done so successfully to 
each of the rest. After thus gaining over 
the three leading intriguers and dispensers 
of p(»wer, my object it will be remembered, 
was to neutralize the opposition of a couple of 
them, and then to make choice of the third 
as the fittest instrument to obtain “justice" 
for the Kmg of Oude, and thereby to fill my 
coffers from the overflowing fountain of His 
Majesty’s gratitude. 

From the office which Mr. Pigville held, I 
had no dOubt of his being an accomplished 
orientalist. In preparing myself for an inter- 
view with him, theiefore, I got by heart three 
quotations from Hafiz, ditto from Ferdusi, 
and several scraps out of Sadi,. and the Koran, 
ready to spout at the shortest notice. None 
of i^em proved of any use. When I entered 
the court before his house, the Secretary was ; 
standing at an upper window, or if I reeoHect'^ 
in an upper verandah with a bunob of 
tains in his hand, which he threw one :^y 
making a shqrt speech each time, to a gigaotic. 
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Ourang^ Outang that looked up to him in a 
veryjnielligent manner. This gentjeman of 
Borneo was evidently one with whom it be- 
hoved' suitors to. be on friendly terms. So 
la^ng aside the Arabic and Persian, and 
catching the name given to the creature, 
Salam Maharajah^ said T, advancing and 
shaking hands with it. 1 was politely received 
by the monkey, with a grin which extend- 
ed itself in sympathetic cachinations to the 
faceSjOf servants and master. How 1 lament- 
ed my. want of foreknowledge! Instead of 
conning oriental nonsense, I might have come 
charged with choice observations from Lin- 
fieus' sy-stem of nature, and all that Buffon 
has written on the Simious tribes. I did not 
omit, however, to examine the fore-paws, 
fingers, and thumbs, and to measure the facial 
angle of Maharajah, in the most approved 
manner. Taking leave of the Monkey, I sent 
my card upstairs, and vi as immediately ad- 
mitted to Mr. Pigville without any parade. 
He began conversation by observing that 1 
was fond of natural history, and on being 
duly answered in the affirmative with a com- 
ment or two on the rare and intcMCsiiiig speci- 
men at the door, he gave me an account of 
the capture of his monkey. 1 trotted him out 
until I got its complete biography. I thou 
expressed a hope that he would not lose the 
valuable opportunity enjoyed by liim of 
aettling certain doubtful points which phtlo- 
aophers had left undecided, relative to the 
monkey’s place in the scale of being. At 
this his countenance brightened into a look of 
anxiety to know what 1 alluded to. Seeing 
that 1 had bis Hobby by the bridle, 1 as- 
sumed as certain the regular gradation of 
living things fiom a vegetable filament to the 
highest of the brute creation, and shewed 
that the link connecting the seiies with man, 
still unknown, would be a discovery which 
* inust make the author of it immortal — the 
Newton in fact of animated nature. And do 
you think, said Mr. Pigville, very eagerly, 
that Maharajah is the link ? He seems a 
monkey of the first talents, replied 1, and 
there is reason to believe that if he do not 
possess the whole of the rational faculties, 
they may at least be developed jn his off- 
spring; for 1 need not mention to you that, 
both mental and physical qualities are now 
ascertained to be heredit^y and progressive 
ih all animals, indeed : 1 was of course 
of these facts before, Mr. Way- 
^^hTd, but I confess* you place them in a 
new Have you ever met with any 

extiflidraibary instance of sagacity in the in- 
fertot tttoftkeys of this country, that you au- 
firoifi this Ourang Outang and 
? I recorded various instances 
^liSP^Wisdom of the 'race, which indicated 


memory and imagination, downing them 
with the story of the French Ape that cracked 
vvalnuts by applying the principle of gravita- 
lic'n. This philosophic quadruped seeing a 
tile fall f»om a house and break some bottles 
placed a w alnut, too strong for its teeth, at 
the foot of a wall and tumbled down a stone 
on it from the top, so us to crack tiie shell and 
get at the kernel. Here all the faculties of 
the human mind, including judgment, the 
highest of them were put in requisition by 
one inferior in pedigrte to Maharajah, 
who besides belonging to a more intelligent 
class of the tribe, had a facial angle that pro- 
mised whatever his admirers could wish. In 
short iTothing but such an- education, as his 
owner could so well bestow, appeared want* 
ing to elevate my friend at the door, or at all 
events his first-born, to equality with an 
average Bengalee in undci standing. This 
delighted him amazingly. The Secretary en- 
treated me to put ' my thoughts on monkey 
education on paper that he might give them 
the consideration they deserved. I hope, 

I continued he, I shall have the pleasure of con- 
versing with you further on this most inter- 
esting and r« ally important subject. What 
stay do you make nt the Presidency ? So 
opportune an occasion to introduce my busi- 
ness was not lost. As in consulting his col- 
leagues, 1 expressed regret at the mission 
being imposed on me by a suffering Prince, 
and simply begged advice whether to comply 
with the King's wishes or not. I did not like 
the surprise and sceplieisrn with which Mr. 
Pigville li‘-tcncd to what took so well with 
the other great men. lie could not conceive 
the possibility of His Majesty asking a favour, 
except through bis office : and sent for se-* 
veral natives who, wiih their usual tact, con- 
firmed all his imaginings. 1 apparently suc- 
ceeded in reconciling him to my secret 
embassy by laying indirectly great stress on 
its being solt^ly to himself, as the constituted 
adviser of Government, and from a Sovereign 
placed in ciicumsiances which deterred him 
from trusting his sentiments to paper lest the 
Resident should discover it, and treat him 
more severely than ever. Unlike the other 
two, he was not above recognising the superi- 
ority of the Governor General, and consented 
to submit the business to his considera- 
tion, His Lordship, however, was busy 
then, and if 1 could delay my request for a 
private audience fifteen or twenty days, I 
might expect a move pstient hearing. This was 
aU I wanted, provided the Secretary did not 
in the mean time enter a caveat against me. 
The suggestion for delay struck me as being 
connected with his desire to benefit by vny 
knowledge in 'educating Maharajah, a subject 
to whieh he reverted before 1 took leave. 
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I had subsequently conversations with Mr. appointment, as was Pkiloiophi at the Tui- 
Secietary Pigville on various other topics, on leries in the reign of the restored ^>urbOns, 
which he appeared equally at home. That and Radical in Downing Street while 
is to Sfjy, beyond a vigilant guardianship of George the Fourth lived. The practice which 
the pairoiiage of his office at»d personal gra- 1 liad adopted of sharpening my wits fof S 
tifications, he tioubled himself about great little exhibition on particular occasions, hoii^ 
affairs and things in general as little as any gave colour to the calumny, and I afterwards 
man in Calcutta. He was what is called a suffered the penalty, though innocent of 
brain sucker, a sort of intellectual leech, too the crime of cleverness. But as it is an of- 
indolenr to read or think, who drew what in fence against both person and property 
formation he could from the natives and un- within the Maharatta Ditch, it will be of ser- 
conscious visitors, that he might at conveni- vice to ignorant Mofussulites to expound 
etit seasons disgorge it on the council and the the principles of the law that makes it penal. 
Scientific Journals. Thus he got credit foi In those days the Honorable Company 
vast knowledge, and prodigious iijodesty having a legal monopoly of trade, salt, opi- 
wlueh made him confide it to others for pub- um, and raw silk, their Secretaries of State 
lication, instead of revealing it to the world in Calcutta were with equal justice entitled 
under his own name. N<d satisfied with giving to that of all the talents East of the Cape, 
him many new ideas of the interior, and of which did not then compromise Dantzic. 
the many throned powers which lie goveinei), Hence any person but the monopolists, con- 
I imprudently col lected his geography and victed of having the commodity in his posses- 
roduc* d some states from a miglily spare, sion, was deservedly excltequered and treated 
which they held in his imagination, to their like Alderman Waithman, who suffered to 
actual dimensions. For instance, on healing the amount of £3000 for illicitly owning a 
of my sojourn at Saugor, he asked libw much Banddua handkerchief. The necessity for 
Salt might be manufactured annually from such restrictions is also evident to the tin- 
the waters of the lake. Tiic context of our prejudiced. The Court of Directors have 
discourse left no room for a mistake of the often declared their inability to govern India, 
word, sol abruptly said he must mean Sambur and so might their Secretaries to hold office, 
in Uajpootana where salt was deposited na- wilhouttheir respective monopolies. Gentle- 
turally from the water of a lake, that of men who grow up in one spot performing one 
Saugor being fresh. On another oi'casion round of duties from youth to middle age, 
the Secretary alluded, in rather a mysterious with an olficial importance attached to thet'r 
way, to the negligence of a certain local func- siiuations, being soon able to reduce their 
tionary who had allowed Europeans to enter fuiiitions to formalities which they do not 
the seivice of the Rajah of Alwur and to dis- need any abilities to get through, can dispense 
cipline a foimidable army with which the with those personal acquirements and exer- 
British Forces in the Uppei* Provinces might tions of mind from which humbler people 
be unable to cope in case of a rupture. 1 gain consequence among the vulgar. But 
happened to know that the two boys, who.se for the same reason that a Captain, however 

worthy, cannot command a Major, a Secre- 
tary, if nature or accident have made him 
deficient, cannot conveniently rule the rest of 
his countrymen and the 100,000,000, unless 
superior talents be conferred on him bylaw. 
[ do not find any clause in the new charter 
which deprives our functionaries of any of 
their rights and privileges. Let me, therefore, 
solemnly conclude by warning ail ‘'cleve^!^" 
talented,'* and able" persons not in piBbe 
that they are indictable under the black Kble 
act for possessing contraband property. 

I now presented myself again at the War- 
Office, to report progress in the cause of dis- 
tressed royalty. Having been "piously brought 
op, the respect which I always pay to truUi 
cannot have escaped the notice of mv frienjiis. 
Knowing from my lessons in niaUtetutij^ 
that the whole of any thing, w:hethbr 
of matter or speech, includes aU.USi|RirtS| I 
ooutd oonscientioiisly taliw ci^U with, tbs 


father was called the AJacheriy Rajah in Loid 
Lake's time, were then under the tutelage of 
Ahmed Buksh Khan, a Jageerdar of tlie Com- 
pany, w ho had entertained a few discharged 
drummers and dressed about fifty of the 
Alwar Najeebs in sepoys’ cast-off coats. 1 
doubted if the princii-ality could muster 5,000 
tag, rag, and bobtail fit to stand a volley from 
one battalion of our Native Infantry. Excuse 
me, said Mr. Pigville confidently, and called 
in a rascal of a Hindoostanee who, contradict- 
ing me flatly, affirmed that the Alwar Rajah 
was not the Macherry Rajah, and that he had 
a lakh of drilled horse, foot, and artillery 
commanded by Sahih-log, I saw my error 
when too late, but as he did not exult over 
me 1 got off cheap at the time. * 

Let me here caution all young friends who 
visit the City of Palaces, to beware of the fa- 
tal ambition of appearing clever. It is there 
a word of similar omen to one’s hopes of an 
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minjgter for obeying; his commands, or fol- 
lowing his advice as he said in his gentleness, 
though it may be remembered that I did ra- 
ther more business than he suggested with 
the other two guardians of the state. Every 
simple youth, when addressing a gentleman 
of exalted station, must feel the want of an 
English word to express his dignity in the 
third person. The repitition of Sir is awk- 
ward ; and to say you, looks like the presump- 
tion of claiming equality. To supply at once 
a defect in the language and the wisdom of 
Government, 1 called my patron His Excel- 
lency, which, after a disclaimation or two, 
when ‘I committed the mistake at our first 
interview, he kindly suffered me to use with- 
out reproof. I hope not to appear vain, in 
saying tliat my proceedings with Messrs 
Pomposo and Pigville, as detailed in the 
abridged narrative now submitted to him, 
obtained the marked approbation of the 
War minister, who, no doubt, experienced 
the satisfaction of an able General when he 
sees his orders well executed. It will be 
understood that 1 had not the rudeness to 
trouble him with an account of the matteis 
irrelevant to his injunctions, which were dis 
cussed by his ambitious rivals and me. He 
thought it might be in his power to lessen 
the delay which Mr, Pigville deemed proper, 
but desired me not to he impatient, and if 1 
wanted occupation in the meanlimo, my ser- 
vices might be useful in the War Office.* ‘‘ In 
your office !” cried I with delighted surpiixe, 
jumping thoughtlessly out of plain English, 
suhlimi feriam sidera vert ice. 

No Persian under me ! said the minister, 
smiling, but in the tone of one used to 
command. 

The first duty assigned to me was the 
superintendence of a grammar in the G. O. G 
and I may safely appeal to all constant 
readers of the Gazette and orderly book, 
whether 1 did not perform it more deiligcntly 
than my successors have done. Neither did a 
single bull, solecism, or bit of half caste 
English’' bring on my patron the disrespect- 
ful notice of pedants, while I presided over 
this department. Indeed, 1 gave such satis- 
faction at the time that I was ^rekently 
honoured with the additional employment of 
drafting secret dispatches t* Colonel Trout of 
Leadenhall Street, and suggesting ** whole- 
some retrenchments’^ to the ex-mutineer and 
delegate of the protesters against reduction. 
It is totally, false, however, (hat we then 
recommended the Half Batta order. On the 
contrary, , that foul measure, having been 
adopted without our leave, deserved the oppo- ; 
sitton which it met with in the War-office, i 
l^heii opposition was too late, because it did i 


not originate there. I, like my betters, being 
an infantry officer, never wished to cut the 
allowances of my brethren : and who in my 
place would have drawn a pen to humiliate 
those with whom Absorption himself had 
served and shone as a comrade? 1 took care 
to have more current information of tiie sen- 
timents of my patron in chief. The letter 
which 1 indited grammatically, and copied fair 
for singatiire before my sudden resignation, 
showed merely how a material saving might 
be effected without exciting a murmur in the 
“ great body of the army,' by abolishing the 
contracts ihtn held by Cavalry Officers for 
their troops, and by Surgeons for medicine.^*. 
ThereVas a hint or two alSo on the overpay- 
ment of the clergy. 1 proved, wdth good 
logic as well as grammar, that Doctors and 
Parsons, being always commanded by the 
military, were of inferior caste and ought 
consequently to have h ss instead of move 
pay. The grand measure of economy, how- 
ever, recommended in this document, was 
one to do away with the appointment of Com- 
mandef^in-Chief and annex the duties of it 
to the War Office. But though no increase 
of salary was proposed for this augmentation 
of labour, the Minister, tl rough excessive 
modesty, expunged the suggestion on second 
thoughts lest envious persons might imagine 
him solicitous of more power. 

Continuing to rise in favour, I got other 
employments. Amon; these the confiden- 
tial situation of reporter on the conduct of 
Officers on levive at the Presidency, enabled 
me to oblige friends and bring disagreeable 
persons to a sense of their errors. The most 
conspicuous offender proved to be the non- 
certifying Dobior whom I had seen in Don 
Pompnso’s anti-room. I found on inquiry 
that so far from w^ailing frequently on my 
patron, as became him, this person had not 
paid his respects at all, and what greatly 
aggiavated such contumacy, he ke pt com- 
pany with certain obnoxious functionaries. 
He appeared fuither, after being disappointed 
of a witne.ss to prove the existence of space 
between Camaon and Kotghur, to have 
trusted, as required by the written orders of 
Government, to an application for the recog- 
nition of some claims and another appoint- 
ment, through the principal Private Secre- 
tary. My patron dreaded the influence and 
entertained no liking for the character of 
that official. It was my duty to bring 
thgse accumulating enormities to the notice 
of the minister, who received the informa- 
tion just in time to find out that the 
Doctor had carried his point in the Judicial 
Department, without his leave, at a Council 
held on Friday. It will give an idea of my 
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patron^s eloquence when I add that, unpre- 
pared with a single argument which an ordi- 
nary man could make intelligible, he made 
the same Council on Tuesday reverse the 
decision which they had gravely passed and 
allowed to he communicated, four days before. 
The Doctor having by this time laid his dak 
to go fully 1000 miles up the country, and paid, 
and thus lost a lupee (in those days) for every 
mile, I participated in this excellent joke at 
his expense, for it will be leuiembcrcd, 1 owed 
him a grudge. The minister, however, went 
further than I contemplated. The poor dis- 
appointed fellow had held a situation, of Me- 
dical Store-keeper (I believe,) for two years, 
a good while previous to these *occur- 
renccs. My patron, perceiving a flaw in this 
old appointment, got an order of govern- 
ment to deprive the disloyal Doctor of four 
thousand rupees, by a retrospective retrench- 
ment of tlie remuneration for duties actually 
perfo lined. I really stood aghast at this 
signal puiiishmt nt of disaffection to power 
de facto. The sufferer whether taking fright 
or pet at the treatment he met with, demanded 
his passports, and went home to England. 

The awkward part of this business occur- 
red aftei wards. Tne Minister had to pay 
back, which no great man any more than 
Falstaff likes to do. I do not mean to him 
whom we meant to mulct and mortify. No; 
that individiiars friends appealed in vain and 
he never recovered a rupee. But afLcr he had 
sailed, another medical officer, untainted 
with contumacy to Lite War-office and allegi- 
ance to civil anthority, shewed clearly that 
the rebel, being otherwise employed, had 
transferred the charge of th« stores and the 
whole of the salary |o him, who would ac- 
cordingly be the solo sufferer if the Minister 
continued relentless. But the great man 
had bowels for a dutiful claimant, and actu- 
ally made the pliant council give the 4000 
rupees to this private deputy unrecognised 
by any public act, after they had mercilessly 
taken the money from the only person aulho-" 
rised to draw it, and refused to reconsider 
his case. 

1 had now run a brilliant career of five 
weeks and some days in the City of Palaces. 
My oldest creditors bad ceased to dun, and 
commenced their offers of new loans. Cast- 
ing away the Moradabad uniform, 1 shone in 
one of the prime Cossitollah cut. Messrs. 
Tulloh and Co. supplied me with a superb 
curricle, and a pair of sprightly bay Arabs to 
sport on the course. Finding that all youths 
who coveted distinction, exhibited their per- 
sons on the stage, I joined the amateurs of 

our Chowringhee Drury.'' As the degree 
of favour in which I stood with the Great had 


not fully transpired, my success was but mo- 
derate at first. 1 took care, however, to ad- 
vertize my pretensions soon, by holding a 
lung conversation with Don Pomposo ia his 
box during the acting of a play that preceded 
the farce in which 1 was to have a part. My 
subsequent appearance, as Jeremy Diddler, 
drew forth much flalteiing commendation, 
before 1 had time to speak. It enerCased 
apace, but I reserved my powers for the 
breakfast scone, knowing that as the cli- 
mate of the fatal ditch denies an appetite to 
those it surrounds, the ability to eat well is 
reckoned a high accomplishment among 
them. Peal after peal of applause rose from 
boxes, while 1 sat buttering and masticating 
rolls. My hunger of creature-comforts and 
fame was fairly satisfied for the night. But 
the delighted beauty and fashion of Calcutta 
next set up a vociferous “ encore !’* “ More 
breakfast for Diddler!" “Encore Jeremy! 
encore I" Urged <m by this second call to 
glory, I prolonged the new repast timidst re- 
iterated plaudits, until I felt my midi iff crack- 
ing and my paunch large enough for Falstaff. 

This marked approbation was certainly 
premature. I had yet no light to it, nor to 
the appellation ol “ clever fellow," which 
now got attached to my name: for, it will be 
recollected that, I was only officiating, act- 
ing, or as Natives say, had but one foot 
(ek lung) in office; and no body ought to 
have talents of any sort before he is gazetted 
or regularly installed m a good appointment, 
within Job Chaniock’s domain. Hence I, 
though innocent, suffered forbearing the con- 
traband title. Mr. Pigvillc's early suspicions 
were conhrmed. He postponed the educa- 
tion of his monkey, and shrunk from me into 
urbane stolidity. Pomposo resumed his 
stilts, and fixed his eyes on mine as when he 
asked fer “ token” and got none. Tlie 
Minister at War appeared unchanged, but 
gave me a piece of disagreeable duty to 
execute, which 1 considered out of my line. 
[ was directed to make inquiry into the life 
and conversation of a Staff Officer, at a dis- 
tant station, who had been reported, Heaven 
knows how, or by whom, to live above his 
income.* As the necessary information could 
not be obtained publicly, my instructions 
were to write •private and confidential let- 
ters, under my patron's frank, to persons 
likely to know most on the subject. 1 knew 
the man thus suspected of deserving to lose 
preferment. He had received it for services 
in the field: and though one “ ready to hail 
the wine cup as the fight," too fond perhaps 
of hearing the chimes at mid-night; he was 
ndt a person to do any thing unbecoming a 
gentleman. After reflecting on these facts, 
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1 held inward colloquy with myself on the sentn^ the immeasurable distance which fate, 
motives of the Minister in such an he was. aware, had thrown between him and 

inveatig^ation to me. A galUnt and distin- Lieutenant Diddler Wayward. The convt-r- 
^uished Officer, high in office, quoth 1, satton with which he honoured me, was too 
cannot seriou8l]|^ mean to'make a head spy of well bred, passionless, and vague in its appH- 
his friend and brother Officer. No, no : he nabiiity, to admit of being illustrated by 
proposes it iderely to try my virtue; just to examples. 

ascertain that T am above such vile doings, pjg listened patiently to my often-told tale 
and then ^ give me a place worthy ot my oppressed King, and an inert yet vexa- 

ments. Accordingly 1 got into heroics, on tjou. Resident, at Lucknow. The narrative, 
mature calculation, of virtue being, for once [ ^ 0 ,,^ once perceive, was opposed to the 
something^ more than its own reward, and ivjarquis’ prepossessions and information on 
declined, lu the blandest terms imaginable, (he subject. After expressing some polite 
to undertake the inqmsiliou. The Minister wonder at my statements, he proceeded to 
received my excuse with a bow, winch had g^redit thein with some . singular assiimp- 
rather more oi formality in it than of good i^jons, which served to shew by what ex- 
omen. He wrote a letter on the subject, elusive channels the mind of this ruler re- 
witb his ovm hand, to the Commandant ol intelligence. Do you not think it 

the Officers station and though I possible, Mr. Wayward, said he, that some 

assuredly gave no notice to the parties of the designing courtier may have imposed himself 
CO iiing event, I was afterwards held answer- King ? Such a state of things, 

able lor the irreverent rccoptiou o* as you mention, it is certain, fiirmerly existed 

tron s commands. My confidential office now ioQude: but as you have no doubt heard, 
became a siriecure, and he never honored grievances complained oF by His Majesty 
me with another order. die people liave been redressed, and the 

Seeing, in all these occurrences, a hurri- recurrence of them prevented, by me. The 
cane ahead, I thought it time to tack. The character of Colonel Yeaandnay too, whose 
managing Secretaries had hitherto kept me nppuiritrnent is so satisfactory to the whole 
from approaching the head of the Govern- Army, and to the population of Oude, must 
ment whom 1 no longer expected ever to see, appear to you a sufficient guarantee for the 
through their influence. It was tiue, they fulfilment oF my wishes, and tlie execution 
would most probably frustrate whatever 1 of* the orders oF Government/' When I 
might gain at a private interview without alluded diffidently to the slavish habits of 
their consent: yet there appeared a chance, nalives, and their dread of appealing from a 
and that the only one lelt, of success iu a subordinate to his principal, His Lordship 
direct appeal to His Lordship. I therefore silenced me by saying iliat the Princes of 
took 'immediate steps to solicit an audience, Lucknow corresponded regularly with Mr. 
and It was granted. Pigville, a gentleman of the first talents, and 

As the Aide-de-camp introduced me and deepest knowledge of the oiiental character, 
shut tlie door, the tall lank figure of the wliose entire confidence the Resident pos- 
Marquis of Condescension rose erect, and sessed. It was, llierefore, impossible for the 
bent in acknowledgment of my bow. I ad- King to be dissatisfied unknown to the Go- 
vanced, and he smiling, witli a semi-circular vernor-Gener jl, and hence, I might infer, my 
sweep of his hand, pointed to a chair, on ***^0*7 had no foundation, 
which 1 bowed, and my Lord bowed again. Never did knight in the days of chivalry 
Not to be outdone in good manners, 1 sub- essay more eagerly to find entrance for his 
jected my back to a third inflection, and His spear through some opening in the panoply 
Lordship, after returning it sat down, and 1 of a mailed Baron of old, than I tried to dis- 
followed his example. cover a vulnerable point in ** the cold shade 

The features of this celebrated Peer are of aristocracy,” which enveloped this modern 
familiar to the frequenters of almost every Lord. 1 began to think him made of impe- 
ale house in Britain ; and ju India there are netrable stuff, and had nearly retired in de- 
few bungalows without his picture. 1 never spair. By way of winding up, perhaps with 
'knew a face which nature had favoured less a gentle reproof, the Marquis observed that, 
or art multiplied mote, la regard to his like most young soldiers, 1 had probably en- 
xnanners, though he went through all the joyed few opportunities of intercourse with 
evolutions which 1 liave described in a very the higher classes of Natives, whose prtnei- 
bcief space, they were conducted with too pies and habits, he said, were very different 
much precision to jostle one another, or to from those of our servants and workmen, 
^^etract from that lofty air of condescensioQ Without exemplifying the difference by six 
hy .which he teemed desirous, in pity, of let* and half a doseii, I guardedly disdauned 
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the excuse of ignorance for any suspected 
error, by mentioning the intimacy with which 
I had been honoured by certain members of 
the Royal families of Delhi and Jeypoor. 

My gentle readers of the Gazette, during 
the last and present year, know how correct 
1 was in this part of my story. It proved a 
home>thrust to the Noble Lord. One who 
had kept such excellent company as that of 
Prince Jehaogeer and Maharajah Juggut 
Singli, appeared now qualified to be a wit- 
ness concerning the new made monarch of 
Oude. His Lordship seemed to have a vast 
veneration for the house of Timur, but some 
dislike to its present representative at •Delhi. 
I was questioned about many Hindoo and 
Mussulman Princes, of these two lines, to 
whom His Lordship ascribed, an importance 
in ludicrous contrast with tlieir real insigni- 
ficance. Passing from discourse on the de- 
scendants of the Sun and the Tartar, we came 
back to the work of the M arquis’s own hands, 
the Royalty of Lucknow. Allowing that the 
first King of this race could not possess all 
the regal excellencies inherent in the blood 
of the illustrious persons of whom we had 
been talking, His Lordship considered him 
“ a high-minded Prince of good natural 
parts,” though his education was imperfect. 
On this opinion of the Sovereign, who has 
already been gauged by me, his secret am- 
bassador, now trusted for a favourable re-hear- 
ing of the case. His Majesty, said I, has at 
least a noble sense of tlie debt of gratitude 
which he owes your Lordship. In proof of 
it, I may be permitted to mention tiiat, in 
confinding the message to me, which I im- 
prudently undertook to delivSr, the King was 
desirous of entrusting me with a large sum 
of money to get a Coronet made to present 
to your Lordship, in token of his yty at the 
additional distinction lately conferred on his 
noble friend. Bur, independently of orders 
against receiving presents, 1, of course could 
not presume to accept any thing valuable on 
account of your Lordship." The King’s in- 
tentions, and my reasons for declining to 
aid in executing them, evidently gave the 
Marquis a very favourable impression of both 
parties. The receipt of any article of value, 
he said, was out of the question : even a 
trifling present would be objectionable, and 
i had put a very proper construction on the 
orders of Government. 1 am always pleased, 
he added graciously^ to meet with a 
military man, particularly a young one, who 
can understand the spirit of a public mea- 
sure. 1 may be pardoned for stating, said I, 
that your Lordship has just cotamended 
that quality in which the King of Oude 
thinks the Resident especially defective. 


How so, Mr. Wayward?" Why, my 
Lord, His Majesty imagines, though it may 
be a natural prejudice, that a plain gentleman,, 
like Colonel Yeaandnay, cannot enter into 
your Lordship’s elevated views, nor feel that 
sympathy with greatness which, he fancies, 
is peculiar to eminent rank and high lineage. 
Hence, instead of comprehending that the 
perfect independence of the King, and the 
friendly advice to be given him, were both 
acts of grace on the part of your Lordship, 
the Resident has virtually rendered the ad- 
vice obligatory, and therefore humiliating on 
the most trifling domestic affairs : and further, 
in place of doing immediately what he ouglit 
to know your Lordship would do if on the 
spot. Colonel Yeaandnay is accused of bring- 
ing a Sovereign Prince into ridicule and con- 
tempt, by often keeping the household busi- 
ness of the Court of Lucknow at a stand fnr 
three weeks, until he can get special orders 
from Calcutta.’' 

The Marquis now put several questions to 
infoim himself fully of the import of my ob- 
servaiions. Then with a conde^cending smile, 
he conlinned: you will excuse me, Mr. 
Wayward, for having had rec'ourse to a liitle 
stratagem to discover your general capacity 
to appreciate the character of Native Princes 
generally, and of the King of Oude in parti- 
cular, who I am liappy to call my personal 
friend. Your answers to my inquiries have 
been extremely satisfactory. From the inti- 
mate knowledge you possess of his mind, I 
can now confide in your representation re- 
specting his wants and wishes. You will not 
be displeased, therefore, to learn that it is 
iny present intention to employ you in con- 
veying a friendly message to His Majesty 
in reply. I shall prepare your instructions 
and communicate them to you in a few 
days.’' His Lordship rose and bowed me 
out, as I had been welcomed into the room. 

1 beg pardon, my dear Mr. Scratch, for 
not being at Itome when you called, for the$e 
three last weeks, to give you the sequel of 
my secret embassy from the Potentate of 
Oude to the Potentaie of Fort William. The 
fact is, that the absorbing interest of the Delhi 
Races, 4he deep bets, and frequent private 
interviews, which I necessarily had with the 
Jockeys, left me no time for reminiscences. 

BSt y >u cannot have yet forgot my recep- 
tion, and the distinguished manner in which 
I was treated by the Marquis, of Condescen- 
sion, The conference of two hours, which I 
had the honor to bold with His Lor4sl|ip, 
and the lofty bearing with which J ret^|i«d 
for my hat to the Aide-de-oampV rooiiii.. as* 
tonished the gallant satellites ^ great 
planet of the East, and tlurough all Cal- 
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cutta. Instead of entering^ a room and sit- 
tin<^ through a tiresome evening unnoticed 
even by my old acquaintance, every big wig 
whom I was known to only on the stage, 
pestered me with recognitions. Besides a 
suite of clothes from Cossitollah, however, I 
had now learned the manners of the Black 
Hole. On arriving in a brilliant party, on 
one occasion, a coxcoml), in a placf, who had 
been my chum at Agra for live months, 
though he really could not recollect where 
he had seen*' me, when 1 came to the Pie i- 
dency, laid his hand affably <m an empty 
chair next to himself, and said, with a lam - 
liar smile, “ come Wayward, my boy, sit 
down and tell me what you an i the Lord 
were talkitig about the other day.” R^'joic- 
ing at an opportunity to return his peculiar 
compliment, wliile twenty or more “ fashi- 
onables” had th«*ir eyes on us, I coolly put 
on the Chowringhee look of unacquaintance, 
wliicli consists in dropping the under jaw a 
little and staring as wide as possible ; upon 
my word, Sir, said I, quoting himself, you 
have the advantage of me : Ciinnot recollect 
where I have seen yon, but I dare say 
we have met somewhere in the Morussul.” 
** Oh !” rejoined my old chum, and dis 
guised his chagrin by turning round and 
talking nonsense to the lady of the house. 
A still miglitier man, who had in former 
times drunk and nautched with me in Delhi 
street, received my visit at his house without 
rising from his chair, or once addressing a 
syllable to me, though he gossiped abun 
danlly to visitors, then with him, whom he 
had seen daily for years. Hearing of my 
wonderful success at Government house, this 
geniloinan iminodiaiely sent his card to my 
lodging, by a cliuprassy, wlio delivered it 
without pretendiii!? that his m ister had cfirae 
or was coming with it. I gave orders to 
cross question the messenger, who (old my 
servant he believed it to be a “ mirbanec ka 
teekit** which great folks there occasionally 
sent to little ones. I shortly afterwards, to my 
delight, found this bestower of tickets of fa- 
vor at a family party of 150 persons, and in 
the tumult of taking seats, he got jammed be 
tween me and an Officer from Barrackpore. 
Having concerted measures, by whispering, 
in Calcutta fashion, behind his chair, we kept 
up a cross fire over his positron, wlthoutif^Of’e 
speaking to him for two hours. Imitating the 
“ fashionable’' habits of the Chowringhee 
grandees, we discussed the afFairs of the 
Upper Provinces across my quondam revel- 
ler’s plate, or relieved him occasionally by 
changing our line of communication to the 
back of his neck. Revenge of this sort is 
exceedingly sweet to the avenged^ and by no 
means useless to the victim. 


But the high pinnacle of honour, on which 
I now stood within the lethean ditch, exposed 
me to the fatal arrows of the managing Secre- 
taries. They heard, suspected, and — oh horror 
of horrors ! met to compare notes. 1 had an 
account of the meeting from an Eurasian 
clerk in the service of Don Poinposo. As no 
such awful conference has taken place since 
that on the raft at Tilsit, 1 must record it 
in the dramatic form. 

Pomposo, — Pray, Absorption, may I ask if 
you desired Mr. Wayward logo direct to His 
Lordship on business ? 

Absorption. — I sent him to you. 

Pomposo. — Why, I permitted him in the 
first instance to tell his story to you! 

Absorption, — I arn infinitely obliged to 
you, but you arc aware that it was contrary 
to Lieutenant Wayward’s duty to speak to 
you on business without my leave. 

Pomposo. — He must have hood-winked you, 
rny dear Sir. He did not consent to super- 
intend the grammar of your office, until he 
I got my permission. 

I Pigvllle. — Why, I authorized him to do 
that too. 

Absorption^ — (looking furious). Pray, Pom- 
poso, may I ask wheiher you so kindly per- 
mitted Lieutenant Wayward to act in my 
office before or after you asked him for 
tokens ? 

Piyville. — Yes, I heard of the tokens^ loo. 

Pomposo. — Tokens? oh, you mean his cre- 
dentials fiom Lucknow; it was when i first 
saw him, and 1 knew the youth to be an 
imposter, because he could produce none. 

I Absorption — I regret that you did not in- 
form me, his superior, of your discovery, 
nstead of sutferiug him to address you, as 
what he calls, Viceroy over the Governor- 
General, and shaking hands, afleciionateiy 
with him, amidst professions of esteem. 

Pomposo. — Hum! he did not style me 
Viceroy, but 1 saw no objecUon to his call- 
ing you Excellency, 

Pigville. — Nor I either, th* ugh he asked 
my opinion. 

Absorption. — You! did he not inform you 
that he bad my leave to be school-master to 
your monkey, though I scarcely thought the 
appointment becoming an officer and gentle- 
man ? " 

' Pomposo. — I perceive he has betrayed my 
conBdeiicek 

Pigville. — And mine too. 

I Absorption.^l have reason to believe he 
’has also betrayed the secrets of my office. 
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and prevented me from getting information 
on the misconduct of a staff officer. 

Pigmllc, — Aye, Absorption, pray how has 
that affair ended ? 

Absorption. — Is it possible that you know 
of this likewise? Since it is so, I may tell 
you that the Colonel had the extreme inso- 
lence to send back iny “ privsite and confi- 
dential letter,” saying, that it must be in- 
tended for some oilier person, as he, the Colo- 
nel, was nciiher spy nor infoiiner. 

Poinposo.—i dont remeinber your receiv- 
ing any orders on that subject. ^ 

Absorption.’— \ know my duty, which is to 
inform and advise Government respecting 
the aimy, without your orders. 

Pitjvillc. — It is my duty to advise and in- 
furiii Government too, about Native Courts ; 
so I wrote confidentially to ask the King of 
Oude concerning Mr. Wayward and his mis- 
sion. Here is His Majesty’s answer, dis- 
owning both, and saying he knows no such 
person — as the young man who has been 
humbugging us all. 

Pomposo. — 1 knew he was an imposter ! 

Absorption. — An officer of the Honourable 
Company’s Army ‘‘an impostor!” 1 have 
the honour to icquestyou will send in cliarges 
against Lieutenant Wayward. 

Pomposo. — A trial might lead to some 
laughable disclosures. 1 have a respect for 
the W^ar-oHice. ^ 

Pigvillc. — I am going now to represent Mr. 
Wayward's conduct to His Lordship. 

Absorption. — He being a Military Officer, 
it is my duty to save you that trouble. 

Pigville. — Excuse me ; he conies here on 
pretended business in the Persian department. 

Po7npQSo. — Gentlemen, the aQair is already 
before me, and meddling wiih it would 
appear a woik of supererogation in cither of 
you, until you leceive instructions. 

Absorption - Ills Loidship shall 

decide in whose department Lieutenant Way- 
ward is. 

Pigville. — I will soon shew you that his 
pretended mission belongs to mine. 

Pomposo. — 1 have already ascertained tlfat 
the Marquis and 1 are of one opinion on the 
subject. 

Ahsorptim (Rooking Chesterfield and WeU 


lington tonans)— I wish you good morning. 
Pigville . — I wish you good morning too. 
Here was a complete smash and explosion 
of all my anxious negociations My inform- 
ant, having been formerly a drummer in 
our leRiiiient who had drank many tumblers 
of beer at my quarters, bolting from the nook 
in which he overheard the foregoing consul- 
tations, comtnunicated them to me immedi- 
ately. 

No time was to be lost. I hastened in 
my own curricle to the bunker on whom my 
lioondies were drawn, resolved to make llis 
Majesty of Oude pny forfeit for disowning 
his faithful ambassador, and presented the 
document for 60,000 rupees. What can I do, 
said the sliiofi', witli an ominous sigh, it is 
long since I was directed not to honour this 
bill, and I had scarcely paid you the 15,000 ru- 
pees before I got irisLruclions to pay you no- 
thing. I hojie your honour will now give me 
back that money, otherwise your pooi slave 
will eat misfortune. Thinking I had a belly- 
ful of the same fare myself, I expatiated to 
the banker on the ingratitude of Princes and 
the unfitness of honest simplicity for so base 
a world, after which 1 drove to the domiciles 
of certain white baboos. Tiiese gentlemen 
had then no recent information of changes in 
the upper regions of Calcutta. Like the 
unscientific crowd who think they bask in the 
sun’s rays long after he is set, the monied 
interest of the City of Palaces fancied me 
still in favour at Government House, and an 
official in the war office. I found no difficulty, 
therefore, in raising a loan for 10,000 rupees. 
Next obtaining an audience of leave, I suc- 
ceeded in convincing the noble Marquis that, 
though artful courtiers might have imposed 
on my unsuspecting youtli, the motives which 
had influenced me were excellc nt. llis Lord- 
ship hud personally asccituincd my merits, 
and the kUriguing Secretaries, 1 hope, never 
altered his opinion of me. 

Giving notice tePmy old friends of the She- 
riff’s office, that if wanted I might possibly be 
found about Buj-Buj or Diamond Harbour, I 
got my fleet under weigh, and ascended the 
Ganges freighted with enough of the good 
things of this life to make me more welcome 
than a Field Marshal at the station which 1 
returned to . — Delhi Gazette, 

H h 
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Thanah Bhown.— My last gave a 
sliort description of the town of Saharun- 
ore, and in further prosecution of tiie object 
stated to have in view, of giving short 
notices of the principal towns in the Northein 
Pooab ; 1 intend in this letter to submit an 
account of the towns of Thanah Bhown, Ja- 
lalabad, Loharee, the old fort of Ghonsunrh, 
the latter, one of the residences of Zaheta 
Khan and Golam Khadur. 

The above places are near each other, and 
the pursuits and class of inhabitants nearly 
similar, they are sKuated in the centre of the 
8aharunpore district, and are unnnticcd in 
Hamilton’s Gazetteer. 'I'he town of Thanah 
Bhown has a population of 7,000, of which 
4,000 are Hindoos, and the rest Mussulmans ; 
the inhabitants are poor and peaceable people, 
principally employed in the manufacture of 
cloth. At one time in former days this was 
a famous place for the manufacture of small 
arms, in which a very few now find employ- 
ment. The town has been very quiet ever 
since it came into the British rule — the last 
brush they had was from a Pathan of Loliaree, 
who commanded some of Juswunt Uao’s 
troops, and who took an opportunity while 
retreating from before the British Army to 
show off his prow'ess before his townsmen to 
revenge himself on the inhabitants of Thanah 
Bhown, for some insult. He lost 25 men on 
the occasion, the I’hanah people fought man- 
fully, expecting relief, and drove the Pathan 
off, but they had 15 men killed on the occa- 
sion, There are 25 Suttees at this place — 
the last occurred about 26 years ago. A 
person who will take the trouble to make 
inquiry on ilie subject of Suttees, must be im- 
mediately struck with the ridiculous fuss that 
was made about them, the British Govern- 
ment have much to answer for in not abolish- 
Ine them long ago. It is a true saying of a 
statesman ** that the orders the cnnirnission 
of a crime, who does not forbid it when in 
his power,” and there are many oliter sub- 
jects equally important which arc shamefully 
procrastinated on as ridiculous crouiuls. My 
Lord William has graced his brows with the 
laurel of triumph, but it is by no means cer- 
tain he has a claim to alP the honor, for I 
suspect some former Mahomedan Princes put 
a stop to the practice as far as their authority 
extended. 1 have said that thej|’e are 25 
Suttees at this place, but it is by iib means to 
be inferred that 25 Suttees have actually 
occurred ; when a girl of a family in which 
there has been a Suttee marries, she carries 
away a brick or some small portion of the 


old building which marked the spot, to her 
new home, and erects the usual Suttee build- 
ing over the relic — her dauuhtersdo the same, 
and hence the number increases without end, 
all over the country. There are three fairs 
held here during the year; little merchandise 
takes place, the occasions being for religious 
purposes at certain shrines ; there is a market 
on Fridays attended by about 500 pe«»ple. 
There are four Mussulman schools, attended 
by 56 boys, and two Hindoo ones by 29. 
Thanah Bhown gives the name to the pur- 
gunali,* which consists of ‘80 villages, i25 
square miles in extent, paying a yearly land 
revenue to Government of about 60,000 
Rupees ; about two-thirds of the land is under 
cultivation, and the population is 37,500. 

Jalalabad. — The tc»wn of Jalalabad has 
a population of 5,500 inhabitants, of which 
3,300 are Hindoos and the rest Mussulmans 
— this place being inhabited by many t>ld 
Pathan families, is not so peaceable as I'hanvih 
Bhown, quarrels frequently occur, which are 
often decided by an api^eal to the sword, and 
affrays are as common as in Donny Brook. 
“ Jalalabad men tulwar chula’’ is a common 
saying in the neighbourhood ; the town, con- 
taining many M aha j tins, lias been often 
robbed by midnight attacks on these occa- 
sions : the Police are Si Idoni found to (li> 
their duty any where ; the bazar is larger, 
and the Pathans had formerly a right to levy 
a lax on all goods; this right was purchasi^l 
by Government for the very liberal sum of 
2,650 Rupees yearly, but from lln‘ complaints 
of the people it would appear that inijiosi- 
tions were still exacted ; tl»e Pathans of this 
place were generally at variance with Z.dieta 
Khan. There is a fair on the 5th of Rul)er, 
and a market is held on 1'hurs 'ays and Sun- 
days, which are well attended. '^I'here are 
two Hindoo schools attended by sixty, and 
four Mussulman schools attended by fifty 
youths. 

Loharer. — The town of Lobarre con- 
tains about 3,000 souls, of which 1000 are 
nindons, and the rest are Mussulmans. 
There are three Suttee buildings — the lust 
Suttee occurred 160 years ago. There are 
two schools, Hindoo and Mussulman, at- 
tended by about fifteen youths each. Both 
Jalalabad ai^d Loharee, as w'ell as Thanah 
Bhown contain many blacksmiths, bow and 
aitow makers ; the price of a good match- 
lock is five Rupees, the barrels are forged 
on a mandril, the breech is solid and has 
a kotee or small cylinder on the principle 
of the patent breeching of the English gun- 
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smiths, the a<lvantages of which has been 
known in HiiKloostnn ever since the use of 
fire arms was introduced ; a bow costs about 
1| Rupees, and quiver of arrows as much 
more, and a tulwar or sword can be had for 
two Rupees. A great number of knives in 
common use are manufactured in these places, 
the steel is excellent, and the temper supe- 
rior : the usual trial allowed a bustomer is to 
rut a piece of iron with them wiMiout defacing 
the blade. 

Fort of Ghousgurh. — The old fort 
of Ghousgurh contains an area of about 
2B0 acres; the walls are constructed of 
mud, and are of considerable strength, but 
the want of a ditch made it easy of escalade, 
a mode of attack, by the bye, not much ap- 
proved by the natives ; the streets appear to 
have been regularly laid out, but the only 
buildings remaining are the ruins of some 
M usjids and houses, all more or less in decay ; 
at one of the M usjids there are the remains 
of public hot baths, the marble has all been 
made away with, and the stones and bricks 
of buildings are disappearing fast ; the 
natives of this country have no idea of pre- 
serving places of this kind, and both rich and 
poor heedlessly look on at the indiscriminate 
plunder. The little village of Ferozpoor is 
situated in one of the bastions; it contains 
300 inhabitants ; they tell curious stories 
of former times, and make out that Golam 
Khadnr’s conduct was a just retribution on 
Shah Alum for deep injuries in exposing the 
females of the family when in his power ; ^ 
the building from whence they were exposed 
is pointed out : they fivther add, that 
Golam Kliadiir had besides personal injuries 
to revenge ; the King having caused him to 
be made a eunuch while a youth under his 
protection. There is a large well in the 
fort about 22 feet in diameter, a piece of 
water of this extent cannot be defiled ac- 
cording to the laws, and it was customary to 
make wells of this size in former times. 
The land within the fort is now mostly culti- 
vated and produces good crops of wheat and 
jooars. 

The Mussulman youths of these towns 
and neighbouring country are good soldiers, 
but they dislike the British discipline, and 
few of them arc found in our ranks ; many 
of them take service with Runjeet Sing, 
and a number of them were with Shah 
Shuja in his late attempt to regain his throne. 

Deobund. — Before I proceed further 
south, 1 must stop for a moment to take a little 
notice of the town of Deobund, which is 
situated nearly half way on the great road 
from Mozufurnugger to Saharunpore, and 


where a comfortable traveller’s bungalow has 
been erected by subscription. I'he town of 
Deobund is of great antiquity, but little notice 
can be found concerning it ; it has a popula- 
tion of about 14.000, half of which are 
Mussulmans, and half are Hindoos; there is 
a considerable traffic carried on in the pro- 
duce of the ncigliboiiring country: cotton 
cloth of all kinds, blankets and shoes are 
manufactuied for exportation. Three stal- 
lions, belonging to Goveriiment, used to be 
stationed here fur the improvement of the 
breed of horses, which the people of this 
part of the country take the greatest interest 
in: almost every respectable firmer has a 
brood mare, the constant care of all the 
inmates of the family. The small piirgunah 
of Kutiih is particularly famous for the 
success the Ziimeendnrs have in their breed 
of cattle, and a pair of young carriage mares 
may be had for 300 Rupees, which by proper 
training and management would, in a twelve 
month, be valued at 1200 rupees, and no 
where could a good judge of a horse make a 
more profitable visit. The present Super- 
intendent of the Stud has lately made the 
most judicious arrangements for keeping up 
and extending this beneficial spirit among 
the people, who are much satisfied, and put 
the greatest confidence in him. The fliird- 
war fair takes place in the beginning of 
April next, where a great show of horses are 
always to be seen, but no place being ap- 
pointed or cleared for the purpose, much 
inconvenience is felt, and it is to be hoped 
the hint thrown out last year will not be lost 
on the authorities of Saharunpore, and that 
the prisoners will be set to work in forming 
a clear way of 50 or 60 feet in breadth, for 
about 100 yards, along the high road a little 
south of the town near the place where the 
horse merchants usually put up for the 
purpose of showing off horses. 

Deobund was at one time the most notori- 
ous place in the Dooab for thieves and 
robbers who used, when they borrowed or 
owed money, to say they would pay when 
they got the money from Deobund. Like the 
London Flash Notes of the Bank of Ele- 
gance, *too, they used to give hoondies on 
nominal houses in Deobund. There are 
eight fairs or religious meetings during the 
year at certain sacred places, where consider- 
able gifts are offered. I'here are three schools 
for Persian and Arabic, attended by 65 boys, 
who pay from 2 rupees to 2 annas per month, 
according to theirmeans. There are four schools 
for Nagaree and Bindee, attended princi- 
pally by Brahmun boys, who are taught gratis. 
There are no less than 130 Suttee buildings 
here of all classes of Hindoos^ fire of them 
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occurred within the last 15 years; no Euro- 
pean was present at any of them. There 
are a great number of mangoe graves all 
around the town, which must serve to keep 
off a free circulation of air; the streets in 
which the shops are situated are so hot that 
it would be impossible for a European to 
exist there in the warm months; the place 
is however healthy, and the only epidemic 
which is troublesome, is the small pox, which 
occasionally commits dreadful havoc. The 
fruit of the mangoe in this district is small 
and stringy, with a strong turpentine flavor ; 
they ore not reckoned unwlndesome, particu- 
larly if milk is drank after partaking of 
them. Dcobund is the principal town of the 
purgunnali of that name, it is about 150 
square miles in extent, with a population of 
about 50,000 inhabitants, and pays a reve- 
nue to Government of about one and a half 
lacks annually. The soil is mostly of a 
sandy nature, ai)d a good deal of sugarcane 
is produced without irrigation ; indeed, 
most of the cultivation is without wells, or 
other artificial supply of water, and the 
crops arc consequeutly not heavy. 

Mozufurnugger. — The little town of 
IMozufuriiugger, in the great road from 
Meerut to Saharunpore, is the sudder sta- 
tion of a small district under a Collector 
and Magistrate; it contains a population 
of 7,000 iniiabitants, 4,000 of whom are 
Hindoos and the rest arc Mussulmans: 
the town and neighbourhood is healthy, 
although, as at the unhealthy town of Saha- 
run pore, a Nudee (the Wcst-kalce Nudee) 
flows past the town, its banks are how'ever 
clear of weeds and Jungle, and the soil is 
sandy, which is suflicient to account for the 
diflerence. There are three llindee schools 
attended by 00 youths, who pay from four to 
two annas per month each, also two Persian 
schools attended by 60 youths. There are 
24 Suttee buildings ; there is a religious fair 
on the 2d day of Cheyt, and another on the 
2d day of Bhadoo, and Saturday is the 
market day which is well attended ; there 
are a number of mangoe groves, but the ap- 
pearance of the country is otherwise bleak 
and uninteresting; there used to b6 a Go- 
vejrnment stallion from the Hauper Stud, and 
there are about thirty goqd mares in the 
town. The purguiiah of Alozufurnugger is 
about 72 square miles in extent, is well cul- 
tivated and pays a revenue of about thirty-six 
thqusand rupees. 

Shamlee. — In the district of Mozufur- 
nugger the town of Shamlee is the principal 
place of trade, and the merchants are con- 
nected, and carry on traffic with the coun- 
tries westward of the Jumna: the principal 


articles are ghee, sugar, salt, wood, bam- 
boos, spices, &c. The carriage is on 
hackeries and is all done by contract. Su- 
gar can be transported from Shamlee to 
Bliowanee, a distance of OG miles, for four 
annas per maiind of B4lbs. 15joz, and 
other goods in proportion to bulk ami weight : 
the town otShamlee contains about 13,000 
inhabitants, ^,000 of whom are Hindoos and 
the rest are ^Mussulmans. The Hindoos, 
particularly the merchants, of whom tlu-re 
are upwards of 700 families, are very jealous 
of their religious feelings, and no bullocks 
are allowed to be killed in or near the town ; 
about ^seven 5 ^ears ago the Miissulinans 
were allowed to kill catlle outside, and to 
bring the flesh into the town. The Thaua- 
dar, who was a Mussulman, took immediate 
advantage of the order to insult the HiikIoos. 
A bullock was slaughtered outside of the 
town, and the carcase reeking with blood 
was brought in with a trinn]|)hal procession, 
and it is said, blood was sprinkled in some 
of the Hindoo’s houses, who imniediattdy 
shut up their shops and retired to the interior 
of their residences, and not one was to be 
seen ; complaint was immediately made t)f 
the outrage, which was instantly redressed, 
and the Hindoos returned to tlicir usual 
avocations, and now pride themselves on 
possessing an order, as they say, from Go- 
vernment, that the Thanadar shall always be 
a Hindoo, and that cattle shall not be killed 
or beef brought within the town. Whether 
this is true or not, 1 have no means of ascer- 
taining, but it clearly enough points at what 
the principal inhabitants of the country con- 
sider as immiinifics beneficial to their ideas 
and circumstances. I have known a bazar 
not 100 miles from Delhi erected by Bunps 
at considerable expense on an understanding 
from the Civil officer, that their prejudices 
would not be interfered with, and particu- 
larly that cattle would not be allowed to be 
killed. Another Magistrate came, who was 
induced to upset the order of his predecessor, 
when a Mussulman of course instantly de- 
filed the place, which was deserted, and 1 
saw the buildings afterwards in ruins, i wish 
the worthy Magistrate had heard the deep 
curses of the community he had thus driven 
from their homes. There is a fair at Sham- 
lee on the 15th of Bhadoo ^ called Jogee 
Doss’ Mela, and another on the first Thurs- 
day of there is no particular day for 

mn^kei, but the bazar is always crowded. 
Although Shamlee is such an orthodox Hin- 
doo place, no Suttee has occurred within the 
last century, and there are only 20 Suttee 
buildings. About forty years ago George 
Thomas attacked and plundered the Chou- 
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dree- of the town. In Lord Lake’s time the 
inhabitants refused supplies to a detachment 
under a Colonel Burne, and favored the 
troops of Jeswunt Rao, whieh proved an 
vutoward piece of politics on the part of the 
Siiainlee people ; for, his Lordship to make 
an example, {jave up the place to plunder for 
two days; it is said the Kuropeans made the 
best use of their time, and some people re- 
copfuise extraordinary fair European lookimi 
Biinyas in the shops occusioiially, at the 
lireseiit day, as the etlects of his Lordship’s 
lur<:css on the occasion. 

Shainice is the head town of the Purgiiii- 
nali of that name, contaiuincr about 40^(niarc 
miles, and paying a revenue annually of 


about 40,000 Riippes. The purgunah is well 
cultivated by industrious people, and is fa- 
moiis for the superior crops of sugar cane ; 
formerly Maxwell and Co. hud arum distillery 
hero, which, it is said, was a profitable con- 
cern. Tlie streets through the town of Sham- 
lee are in bad order, particularly iti hot wea- 
ther; there are a number of m an «:oe groves 
and the fruit is superior — the best mangoes 
ill the Dooab are procurable at the neigh- 
bouring town of Kyraiiuh, which is famous 
for its produce of this fruit, the only luxury 
of this nature in abundance at the cominaiul 
of natives. The Arabs say “dates in the 
name of the Prophet,” the M iissiilman of 
India Nays“ ba resha am, Bismilla !” — Delhi 
Gazette. 


THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE’S CIRCULAR. 


TO THE OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS OF PREMISES IN CALCUTTA. 


Gentlfmen, — Having thought it my duty 
to lay before Government two propositions, 
viz. one to levy a tax on the inhabitants of 
tlie principal thoroughfares for the purpose 
of defraying the charges of watering them, 
and anollier to enable you to elect Com- 
missioners to examine into your municipal 
accounts, I was naturally desirous that you 
should not bo ignorant of matters so nearly 
affccling yourselves, and I accordingly ap- 
plied for, and obtained tlie sanction of the 
head of the Government for the publication 
of tlie annexed letters. ^ 

I am not aware of what may be the decision 
of Government on the subjects thus submit- 
ted, but conclude that it will depend a good 
deal upon the sentiments that you may sec 
reason to adopt and express in regard to them. 

• I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
D. McFaiilan, Chief Magistrate. 
Calcutta^ Police Office^ March 1, 18,35. 

To W. H. Macnagiiten, Esq. 

Secretary to the Government of Bengali 

Sir, — It is with some concern that I have 
to report to Government, that the Conser- 
vancy Committees, proposed to be instituted 
for the better management of that depart- 
ment of the town business in my letter of the 
1st December, 1833, have not yet been apy 
where nominated, and that I do not at pre- 
sent see any immediate prospect of their 
being so. 

2. In explanation of the steps taken by 
me on the subject, 1 have the honor to submit 


a few printed copies of letters addressed by 
me to the inhabitants, which I trust will satisfy 
Government, that no step that I could pro- 
perly take has been neglected by me in order 
to stimulate the people into a little more 
concern for their own adairs. 

3. The causes of this apparent apathy 
are, no doubt, the absence of cany grievous 
evils connected with the Police, the removal 
of which could obviously be clTected by the 
means of Committees — the want of idle men 
of talent for business — the belief that Govern- 
ment is bound to effect improvements — the 
general belief that the funds of the town are 
honestly managed— the apprehension that 
the Committee plan might lead to heavier 
taxation — the want of any known Code of 
Rules, pointing out the mode in which Meet- 
ings could be held, and Commissiouers ap- 
pointed, and their powers defined. And 
lastly, the want of a sufficient personal stimu- 
lus, arising from expected honor, rank, or 
political influence connected with the dis- 
charge of the duty. 

4. Sftch being the case, it might be said 
that Government have now only to economize 
the old, and to iii)|)Osc additional taxes, and 
carry proposed improvements into effect 
through their paid servants. I think, how- 
ever, that this is a course to which Govern- 
ment should not resort, till hope of attaining 
the end, through the instrumentality of the 
people themselves, is exhausted. 

5. By the statement 1 have the honor to 
append, it, appears that Government do, in 
point of fact, expend the whole of the town 
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duties upon the Police of the town, exchi 
sive of the pay of the Magistrates and Super- 
intendent. I see no reason why the people 
should not he told distinctly that Govern- 
ment will not allow of a single rupee being 
expended upon the town, beyond the average 
annual proceeds of assessment and town 
duties, and that it is not their intention to 
continue the lotteries beyond the period when 
the debt is paid off. This would at once put 
an end to that vague dependence upon Go- 
vernment for the execution of every work of 
improvement, and the care of all public 
business whatever. 

6. In a separate address of this date, on 
the subject of watering, a new tax is proposed 
to be imposed ; if that be ordered, it will 
probably have the effect of drawing increased 
attention to the subject. 

7. In order to remove every obstacle to 
the assembling of the citizens together, for 
the purpose of looking into and controlling 
their municipal affairs, 1 see no reason why 
portions at least of a law passed for Ireland 
in 1828 should not be enacted hero, this 
would obviously be only doing more effectu- 
ally what was proposed to be done in De- 
cember before last, as stated in Mr. Mac- 
sween’s letter of the 3d December, 1833. If 
the clauses remained inoperative, they could 
not do any harm, and would afford a com- 
mencement for more extended institutions. 

8. It surely deserves consideration whe- 
ther Government should not have the power 
of conferring local rank of some kind upon 
persons elected by their fellow-citizens to 
offices of trust under this, or any future law. 

9. It is not my part to advert to the po- 
litical advantages of such a course. The main 
ends at which I aim, are that the municipal 
establishments now existing should stand well 
with the public, that the improvements or 
changes, of whicli they are susceptible, 
sliould be introduced with the knowledge and 
consent of the people, and that such a share 
of power should ultimately be entrusted to 
the inhabitants, as to enable them to execute, 
or cause the execution of, the improvements 
they might desire to see effected. 

1*0. So languid would appear to be the 
public appetite for business of this sort, that 
It would be wrong to destroy any existing 
establishments in order to make way, for con- 
6ding to the public Committees, the arrange- 
ment of the details of the town business. 
They must at first be auditing, inquiring, and 
reporting Committees, with power to call for 
papers and accounts, to make suggestions on 
malters relating to expenditure of town 
funds. And, finally, to petiton Government 
iil/t$g^rd to any matter that might seem to 
for that course. 


11. Supposing the Government to adopt 
the above suggestions, a very important sub- 
ject of inquiry with the Committees would be 
whether better means of raising the sum now 
realized from town duties could not be de- 
vised, provided that Government would con- 
sent to repeal the tax. This measure, it is 
plain, would be no sacrifice to Government, 
since they have for many years expended that 
amount on the town, and it being a purely 
local tax, they ought perhaps to continue 
to do so. 

12. In conformity with the ab^vc senti- 
ments, 1 have the honor to submit a draft of 
an Actf, to enable the honseliolders of Cal- 
cutta to elect Municipal Commissioners with 
certain powers. 

I have the lionour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) D. McFart..\n, Chief Magistrate, 
Calcutta, Police Office, Feb. 5, 1835. 

Slfitement referred to in para. 5 . 

RNtnliliHliuieut of police 
'rimnuti 

Scf. iSuppnn- 
teiidotn of RoaiIh nitil 
Exf^entive Ofiint^r 
wall their 8iih rili* 
nrilfii, OveifieerH, &c. Rb. 

Gon(iii|vent - 

Kppnir'nr Roads ninl 
Drjiiij-j^Jross Uiidi^fB 

&c • , . 

Ditto C/lf'aiiMiu' tlio 

1 O W ...... || 

Ditto Sundry ( 

incliidin^r 'Hi.iiin^ 

Scavenjr,.r’s 
Carti, Rtdlers, Re- 
pairs of Ruildii’^s. 

Oflire Charges „ 

EstnbliBhniPntofClerkB, 

Writers, CoiiRtHhles, 

Peons, 'rowii (iSiKird, 

House of Correction, 

Police Hospital, niiti 
Conservancy Rsta- 
blisiinient for the E^- 
plnnad*^ Roads... . 

Contingent Cbaiges— 

Conveyance Aliow- 
ancp, Dieting Pri- 
soners. and Patients 
to Police llospitnl. 

Law Charges. Office 

Charges .... ., 

Ditto lighting. Water- 
ing.Paving and Drain- 
ing the TowD....i. ., 


Net Collections of 

^AaseKsment. 125.799 10 9 

Average aviiouat ofTowii 

Duties 216,233 8 7 

412,033 8 4 

Bzoess paid by Govern- 

meat Rs. 15,742 13 7 

(Signed) D. McFarlan, CkUf MagiBtrate, 


145,652 2 7 

39,118 3 8 
7 >,954 15 4 

12,^45 1 1 2 

84.764 1 8 

31.765 8 8 

41,775 6 10 
Rs. 4'i7,776 0 11 
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DRAFT OF AN ACT. 

Dp it PiiBoted lli»t from liio 

Town nf OnlnittR rI.hII |,e ,v.iiHir|prpd to I,p divided in'o 
flip four roil iwiiifr diviHioiiM for the niirpngt^s of this Act, 
via. 

Int nr Upppr Nortli Divixion — bounded nn the norlb 

111 (hi» 1'lnhinttR Dltrli, i>ii tlie eon li bv \fnchift Rnxir 
Ifond find Cotton Street t> Mperldinr <>hnnt, on tlie enst 
b) CirnilRr Road, on the went by the River Hoogly. 

2il or IiOMPr North DiviRion-— hnunded on (he north 
liv iMorhoa Rnzor Hoad »itid t’ott-’n Street to Meeihliiir 
Ghnnt, on the a<inlh In B'litnrkhnnna Road and Hare 
Stieet to Police Glinnt, on the eaet hv the Circiiliir 
Road, and on the weat hy the River Hon g*y- 

3d or tipper South Diviainn — boiinded on the^orth bv 
Roilucitli toon and Row Razar «treet to Police Oliant. 
on the Month hv nnrnimtolta .Street and Faplaiinde Row 
to Chaiindpaiil Ghant, on the eoHt by the Circular Road, 
on the west by the River Hoogly. 

4 h or Lower South DiviNion— hounded on the north 
hi nurrnintolla Street nnd IUHrilnnode Row to Oliaund 
pool (jhaut, on the oonlh liy the Lower Cimilar Road, 
on the eaxt hv the Ciicnlar Road, uii the west bv the 
eastern border of the Fort Plain, 

II. And he it fortlier enacted that, upon the appli 
cation of 21 Or more house-holders, residinir in any one 
of the said diviNions, nnd each oecMipyiiig n dwelling 
house, or other premises, nssesHed under the Act of the 
33 G. 3d c 62 nta monlhlv rent ol 60 Rs and iipwardN, 
it shall he lawful for (he Governor of Rengal to order 
the Chief INIa 'istmte of the town of Calcutta or other 
piihlir ollirer, to convene a Meeting of (lix Inliahitanls 
of the diviNioii for the pm pose of carrying into etfect the 
provisions of this Art. 

III. And he it further enacted, that at any m'eeling, 
convened as above directed, every person, who shall 
liave nrciipied as owner or lessee, nnv premises of the 
assessed inniithly \alne of 10 Rs. and upward®, for the 
peridd of 6 ninnllis antecedeot to the time of such meet* 
ing, sl-uli he entitled to vote at surh meeting and no 
otliei perMori wIialMoever, and no person occupying oni 
h'>iiKe or otli“r premises, on wliirli the aNsessnient in 
iiioiHhs in arrear, shall be entitled to vote, or take am 
part ill the prnreediiigs ol (be meeting. 

IV. If aiiv coiifroversv shall arise io anv snrii meet 
ing, PS to ihe qmilifleatioii. or liglit of voting of aui 
peiS 'ii claiiiiiiig to v- le, sorh controversy shall he deler- 
niMird liy the Chief IMaglstiate or other olfiuer appointed 
bi the (governor to preside. 

V. It Kliall he competent to a meeting, convened as 

aforos-iid, piovided it shall he attended by one third of 
tlie niiiiilier of peismis qiinlifiHd to vote, to proceed to 
tlie ♦'IfM’ti' n of no more ihriti nine and not fewer than five 
t.t tlieir iiiimher, owning or orriiining premises of the 
inoii’hiv rent of 50 Rs and upwards, who may he will- 
ing to serve as CoiiimigMioiiers of Town Police for tlie 
Division. 1’he Chief Magistrate and the Magistrates of 
the division shall be ez-officio uietubers of each body of 
Cotiimissioiiers. ^ 

VI. The CnmmiiHinnera so elected shall remain io 

office for one year, and shall be capable of being re- 
elected. • 

VII. An ordinary meeting of the inbabitanta qnalL 
fied to vote ahall be held in (he month of January of each 
year, to be presided at by the Chief Magistrate, or othei 
peroon appointed by the Goyernor of Bengal, 


VNI. The Commissioners of anv one division may at 
any time call a niHeting nf the Gniniiiissinners of am , or 
of all (he Other divisioiiH, to ennsider any matter of intei- 
esi atfectiiig all the committees. 

IX The sittiin^s ofthe Comniissioners shall he held 
mniiililv in piibli •, an'! their dnti Hball, for the present, 
liH c"i fined to collecting infoiiiintion legnriiing the euls 
moHt IV t by (he nominiinity that «re wiiliin (lie pmvii'iia 
of Po ice to lemeiL, regnrdii>g Ihe ezpemlilme of town 
liimis, and (he strength of the eHtaliliHliiiients mainlAnied 
and (he manner in winch they aie eiiipl<i\ed 'Ihe 
mode in which new fniidi might he inineil, nnd the old 
economized and generally to the snggeNtioii of improve, 
meiits and the means of ezeriiting tiiem, nod to this end 
they me empowered to correspond with (toieMiineot 
through their Cliairmaii, and to rail lor (he piodiirtiou 
of all Hccunntsund papeis connected with the Niiliject. 

X. The Commissioners of each diiisimi shall he at 
liberty to entertain a clerk at a moutiily suimy nut ex- 
ceeding Rupees lOO. 


[second letter.] 


To W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

Sir, — In continuation of my letter of the 
23d ultimo, reporting the accumulation of ii 
sum sutricient to construct the additional 
pumps and reservoir, required at Chaund- 
paul Ghaut, for watering the roads of the 
town, I have the honor to submit llie fol- 
lowing remarks and suggestions on the sub- 
ject, together with the draft of an enactment.- 

2. The plan of voluntary subscription^ 
suggested by me on the 24th August 1834, 
and sanctioned hy Government on the 1st 
September, 1834, has been only partially 
successful. Subscription bocks were sent to 
every house early in November; many per- 
sons subscribed, but some of these have 
withdrawn, because their neighbours would 
not contribute, and many more were only 
willing to do so, if their neighbours would. 
Some few objected on the specific ground 
that, when the town duties were given up to 
the public, it would be time enough to talk 
of voluntary subscription; and some said 
they would submit to no new tax, till they 
had a control over the old.* 

3, The objection founded on want of con- 
trol over the old assessment fund is hardly 
chargeable on Government, and the excuse 
that, the town duties are not applied to 
Police purposes, is not tenable, for by a 
statement appended to this report, it appears 
that, over and above the assessment, and 
exclusive of Magistrates' salaries, more than 

• It is believed that many aireeia were left miwatered, 
merely because nobody would commence tbt iuiciiption of 
hia name In the book sent roond* 
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the amount of tlie town duties is already €»x- 
peiided on Police purposes by the Govern- 
ment, and nothing is propo>ed in the present 
plan to be withdrawn from the town. 

4, It might here be argued that, because 
the bulk of the persons allected by the an- 
noyance of dusty roads have neither sub- 
scribed when asked, or petitioned to compel 
recusants, nor complained in a public manner, 
there must have been little inconvenience 
felt, and consequently no cause for the in- 
terference of Government, and probably th«it 
is a just conclusion ;* for in the coid season 
when the days are short and the dews heavy, 
and the weather calm, ])eople do not sutler 
n)uch ; still the annoyance has been consider- 
able t and must greatly increase towards the 
end of Febnmry, and be intolerable in March, 
April, and May. Yet the feeling caused by 
this annoyance is almost sure to escape in 
other w^ays than in a quiet business-like 
meeting of neighbours, to devise a remedy, 
and I doubt whether, even the southerly 
winds, with ibeir suffocating dust, would 
induce people to petition for a law to impose 
a tax, or to enable them to control, and so 
attempt to save enough out of the old taxes 
as to pay for this additional convenience. I 
am indeed justified in this conclusion from 
the fact that, the most po|)iilous and fre- 
quented parts of the town, suck the Bow 
Bazar, Clive Street, Cotton Street, Rada 
Bazar, China Bazar, and Haltc Khola, never 
have been watered at all, and no movement, 
thvjt I know of, has over taken place to cause 
them to be so. Such being tlic state of the 
case, the following questions occur. 

1, Whether the old system of watering a 
few princi|>al streets at the Government (or 
town) ex pence, leaving other parts u neared 
for, should be recurred to ? 

2. Whether the inhabitants should be left 
to petition for the renewed of the evil of 
dusty roads, Government remaining inactive 
till they do so ? 

5. The principle involved in the first 
question would seem to l»ave been decided 
by the letter of the Honorable tl.ti Vice- 
President in Council of the 1st September, 
1834, in favor of extending yatcrlng. Indeed, 
I think there can be little doubt on that head. 
Government are surely, exposed to a charge 
of partiality if they water the European 
streets, and neglect the native, thus distri- 

* 1 see hi former times the waterins of the roads never 
coinineuced till March , and dues uoi uow iu the FuittUl that 
time* 

i In ^rts of Chnarrinthee Road, Esplanade Row, Durruoi- 
tollah. Bow Bazar, Clive Street, TaUlL'Square. 


buting common funds In aid of the rich and 
influential, to the neglect and detrimeiit of 
the poor. 

6. The second question T look upas very 
important, not with reference to the amount 
proposed to be drawn from the people, (that 
is small) but with reference to the principle 
involved in it, viz whether Government on 
the mere report of a public ofljcer, and 
without the petition of parties interested, 
should proceed to exercise their power of 
taxation, which is assuredly the most invi- 
dious oilice of the Government. A stro.ig 
feeling of the delicacy and difficulty of the 
question, in this jioint of view, has led me to 
tn'spass at so much length on the time of 
tlie (iovernment. 

7. Among a people better acquainted with, 
and more disposed to manuLie their own uli'airs, 
1 think the above question should be an- 
swered in the negative, in Calcutta, at the 
present juncture, I think it should be an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

8. Government is aware, from a separate 
address of this dtite, that the scheme of 
Conservancy Committees ]jroj)o.sed by me on 
the 1st December, 1833, has not succeeded; 
among the causes of failure therein assigned 
is, the absence in Calcutta of retired men of 
business, or idle men of character andialenfs; 
the pursuits of every man, with talents fit 
for public business, are of an engrossing 
nature, and there is in Calcutta no reward 
of fame, rank, or considerable influence lield 
out to counterbalance the sacrifice men rnuiit 
make, who devOlc much time to any other 
than their appropriate duties. It is not tliere- 
fore very wonderful that the mere hop<‘ of 
a little better management of some of the 
most uninviting details of tbe town business, 
should not have had the efl’cet of calling 
much energy or activity into exercise. I tl ink, 
however, that the imposition even of the 
very slight tax now pro])Osed, may have t!ie 

j e fleet of stimulating men to a tliorough in- 
vestigation of their municipal affairs, and 
some ])rogross being made in forming the 
mateiials for a municipal constitution foun- 
ded on proper principles. 

9. Whatever may be the effect in this 
respect, it seems clear, that a fair case for 
imposing the tax on the great thoroughfares 
is made out, because, first, tbe evil to the 
public and the inhabitants is great ; second, 
there are no funds fairly available for the 
purpose of removing it, and no prospect of a 
movement on the part of the people to create 
them. 
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10. There are two ways in wl»ich Go- 
vernment might frame their law, viz. to levy 
aii adequate money contribution, adjusted 
according to value of premises, or to impose 
a penalty on every one who did not water the 
road in front of his door,* 

1 1. The former of these is the more con- 
venient course ; it ensures certainty, and | 
regularity, and responsibility is firmly attach- j 
ed to the public servants. The latter has the j 
recommendation of yjossible economy to the I 
parties, inasmucli as those who ha^ a small 
frontaire might inniiige to water in font of 
their houses by'means of the servants already 
engaged by them. And furtl»er, the 05P|)ense 
would be reguhited by the extent of frontage, 
which many may consider a better criterion 
than the amount of rent. 

r?. This plan, however, could only be 
adopted when the whole, or a majority, regula- 
ting the whole, desired it, for the greatest 
inconvenience would be found to arise from 
the mixture of public and private servants 
tasked to water a given extent of road, while 
the im])Osition of a penalty for neglect, would 
not only bo invidious, but, to be effectual, 
would require an establishment to watcli the 
parties who agreeing to water might fail, or 
neglect to do so. 

13. Tlie next point is, the amount to be 
assessed, the statement forwarded with my 
letter of the 24th August last shows a con- 
siderable variety of rate, and it would be for 
the interest of streets of the low rate to main- 
tain the list, hut the principle will not bear 
being applied to its utmost cwttcnt, for that 
would lead to an assessment on each house, 
varying in amount according to the frontage 
of the premises, and the width of street, and 
the having or not having an opposite neigh- 
bour ; a plan neither admitting of such easy 
and economical adjustment, nor in itself so 
equitable as the assessment according to 
rental. 

14. A general average of the expense 
would give about one per cent, on the an- 
nual rental, as sufficient for so much of the 
expense of watering as the inhabitants are 
now asked to pay. If the tax is levied only 
for the 8 months the dry weather lasts, then 
about Rs. 1-4 per cent, for 8 months would 
be required, this would be the better course 
in regard to those cases in which tenants pay 
tax, and the payment would be commensursyte 
in point of time with benefit enjoyed, but 
greatly the more inconvenient, as causing the 
introduction into the account of fractions of 

* If il is for the puhliu it intiy be SMid that the pablic ihould 
pay, not thi> luliftbltaiits of iiaiiiciilar itieeis, but many uf tlie 
public never uae tbe wateied roadi, 


quarterly bills. Allowing for vacancy, and 
percentage on collection, more than one per 
cent, would be necessary, but one and a half 
p('r cent, would be the limit. 

L5. A clause in the new enactment to 
enable the majority of house-holders in other 
streets or divisions to apply for compulsory 
watering would be useful. 

16. The poor are evidently not much in- 
terested in tliis matter, all houses under 10 
Rs. rent per month should be exempted. 

17. The method of collecting the tax 
would he the same as that of the assessment, 
viz, by demand, througli the Collector and 
his establishment, and piocess of distress, 
in the event of non-payment. The 2 ^ per 
cent, allowed to the Collector on assesment 
should be allowed here. 

18. It would be well to commence the 
arrangement by employing the Magistrates us 
the administrators of tiie fund, and to give to 
house-holders the right to meet and appoint 
their own administrator, should they see fit, 
as well as to increase or diminish the amount 
to be levied at pleasure, so long as it did 
not exceed one and a half per cent, on the 
rental of the house. 

If). It may^be said that the present pro- 
position is onl^ of piece-meal legislation, and 
that a scheme should be chalked out which 
would provide for the whole expense of the 
Steam Engine, and of watering tlie Plain 
roads. In the way of such a plan, however, 
there are difficulties not easily got over. If 
Government does not water the plain roads, 
nobody will, for if left to a subscription, by 
those who use them, the same failure as I 
have above described, would be incurred. 
The idea of a toll is not to be entertained. 
General assessment all over the town would 
be unjust, for the native inhabitants of the 
central part of the town do not frequent the 
Plain, and the great bulk are too poor to have 
any interest in the question beyond that of 
not wishing to pay any thing at all. Again, 
a lax on account of an engine, the benefits of 
which are confined to a few streets, could 
never be made general. 

20. The present plan may also be called 
piece- meal, since it leaves the item of lighting 
to be paid for as heretofore out of the general 
funds, although the locality benetitted is very 
limited. If Committees, such as I propose, 
are instituted, this would be a subject for 
early consideration; it may for the present 
be left in its present state, the amount ex- 
pended being so small, about Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. 
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21. Upon the whole 1 feel justified in 
submitting the draft to Government. I do not 
urge its adoption because the people inter- 
ested are the persons who ought to urge it, 
further, I should not even have submitted it 
without a movement on the part of the inha- 
bitants, did 1 do not think that the imposition 
of the tax itself will be the best inducement 
of the people to take an interest in their ownj 
affairs, which interest, once excited, might 
lead to results importantly useful. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) D. McFaiilan, Chief Magistrate. 
Calcutta, Police Office, February 5, 1835, j 


Statement referred to in para. 3. 

Balnblishinrnt of Police 
I'iianndtire, Hurknii- 
daze, &c. 8uperintfn- 
deiit ol Roodii, Kxe« 
cutive Officer, ividi 
their tiubordinoteii, 

Overseers, &c Rs. 

Contingent Cliorges — 

Repairing RoHdn, 

Brains, ond Cross 
Bridges • . • „ 

BittoGleaosingJtlieTotvn „ 

Ditto Sundry Charges, 
inoi tiding 'rhaniia 
Kent, New Scaven- 
ger's Carts, liollers, 

Repairs of Buildings, 

Office Charges..,. , „ 

Cstahlishnieiit efClerks, 

Writers, Cuustnhles, 

SuintiiciiB* Peons, 

Town Guard, House 
of Correction, Police 
Hospital Bitablish- 
tneiit,ai]d Canservan- 
cy Establishment tor 
the Esplanade Road. „ 

Contingent Charges — 

Conveyance Allow- 
ance, Dieting Prison- 
ers, and Patients in 
the Police Hospital, 

Law Charges, Office 
Gbargev.,.* „ 

Ditto Lighting, Water- 
ing, Paving and 
Draining the Town . 


Rs. 4,27,776 0 11 

Kett Oolleetinns of * 

Asicsiineut 195,799 10 9 

Average anionut of 

Towu Doties 316,333 8 7 

412,033 3 4 


Excess paid by Govern- 

nent Rs. 15,743 13 7 

(Signed) D. McFarlan, A/ayis/ra/e 


draft of an act. 

Be it enacted, that the several Streets of Calcutta, 
enumerated in Schedule A appended to this Act, shall be 
wiiteied during the ordinary dry months of each ^ear, 
viz. from the 15th October to the 15th June, and that 
for the purpose of defraying the eznense thereof, nn 
HRsessinent, not exceeding one and a half per ct-ut. on 
the valued rent of the houses in lliosf streets he imposed 
upon them, (o be levied by the suiiie persons, and in ihe 
same manner, and under the same rules, ns are in force 
ill regard to the assesMiiient on houses at present levied 
in Calcutta. 

2. No number assessed at a lower rental than Its. 
10 per month, shall ba Bul>ject to (lie payment of this lax 

3. The Streets above ordered to he watered shall ho 
divided into sections 1, 2, 3, 4, ^o. as per schedule A, 
and it shall he competent, of any three inhabitants, of 
any one of the sections, to require the Chief Magistrate 
of the Town to call a meeting of the owners or occupiers 
of premises liable to nsseesinent under this act, situated 
witliiii the section, winch meeting, if attended by nne- 
fonrlb of the said owners or occupiers of premises, shall 
he coninetent to elect a committee cmtiposed of not less 

I tiinn three, and not more than five individuals of their 
I number, who may he willing to accept the office, to 
which Committee ahull belong tl>e duty of auditing the 
accounts of the first year, and framing an estimate of 
the expense of the next and suhsequent years. 

The members of this Comniittee so elected, shall 
remain in office one year, and shall be capable of being 
re-elected. 

4> It shall he competent to the Governor of Bengal 
to order the application of this act (o any street or 
streets coiiHistirig of 50 or more premises in (he Town of 
Cnlcnttn, a majority of the inhabitants of which street 
or streets shall petition in writing tlirniigh the Chief 
Mngistiiite for the time being, for the same bein^ ex- 
tended to (hem. 

(Signed) D. McFablan, Chief Magihtrnte 


8 CI 1 EDULB A. 

Section 1. — Tank-Square ; Old Court House-Street; 
Government Place; Welleslv Ploce; Council Honne- 
•Street ; Esplanade Bow; Old Post Office Street ; Clive 
Street; Cossitollali-Street ; Mission Row; Waterloo 
Street; Bankshall Street; Coilah Ghat Street; Has- 
tings-Street ; Hare-Street; and Church Lane. 

Section 2,— Chowringhee Rood and Paik-S treat as 
far as Wood-Street. 

Section 3.— Dnrrnintollah Road. 

Section 4.— 'Bow-Bezar and Boitaoonnali Street, 

e 

Section 5.— 'Strand Road from the Channdpanl 
Ghaut to the New Mint; Clive-Street, Clive-Street 
Ghaut and Old Fort Ghaut. 

(Signed) D. McFarlan, Chief Magistrate. 


146,662 2 7 

39,118 3 8 
72,954 15 4 

12.343 11 2 

84.764 1 8 

31.765 8 8 

41.273 6 10 
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THE HHRUWAR FAIR. 


On the 1st of April, 18 — I cpiittccl Kurnaul I 
in company with our intention be- 

ing to visit Hurdwar, Mussoorie, and Na- 
hun, returning via Umbullah to Kurnaul. 
Our tents were sent forward early in the morn- 
ing towards Kurowlce (distance 15 miles) and 
we followed them after tiffin. On reaching 
the ghaut at the Jumna, to our great annoy- 
ance, wc found our baggage deposited on the 
right bank, while the only ferry boat was 
quietly floating down the stream on t4ie op- 
posite side of the river. At sunset we were 
joined by another party similarly circum- 
stanced, and our united exertions effected 
the passage of the river, and the establish- 
ment of a dinner table on the left bank, 
w’here, at midnight we sat down to a hastily 
prepared meal. Next morning we com- 
]»leted the stage to Kurowlee, where our 
party was greatly increased by the arrival of 
other travellers, and we formed a respectable 
cam]). 

3rd. — Proceeded to Kaira about 13 miles, 
on a made road, leading through a beautiful 
country, well wooded, and liigbly cultivated. 
Passed several good towns on our way, and, 
after a ride, which wc all enjoyed, found our 
tents pitched in a large grove of mangoes. 
At noon, a smart shower of rain fell, and cooled 
the air so completely that we sallied forth 
immediately afterwards with our guns, and 
got excellent sport: the quail being very 
numerous. • 

4th. — Eleven miles to Saharunpore, over a 
country somewhat inferior to that of yester- 
day. Our tents were pitched close to the 
compound of Dr. Royle, the Superintendent 
of the Botanical Garden. In the evening we 
visited the garden, and were highly pleased 
with its appearance. Dr. Hoyle’s compound 
forms part of the domain, which occupies a 
tract of slightly undulating ground, through 
which a small stream is led from the Dooab 
Canal. Every material afforded by art or by 
nature. Dr. Royle has made the best use of 
in beautifying the place. A small irregular 
hollow in the ground has been improved into 
a picturesque little lake with its island of 
willows, &c, &c. The garden is laid out with 
great taste, and contains a variety of trees 
and shrubs collected from all quarters of ^le 
world. Amongst others the Deodar from 
Nepaul, and the Australian fir are particularly 
worthy of attention. 

5th. — Fifteen miles to Secunderpore. 


6th. — Fourteen miles to Dowlutpore, where, 
the breeze being delightfully cool, and the 
country a promising spot, some of our party 
shouldered their guns immediately after break- 
fast and were rewarded with a very good 
day’s shooting. 

7th. — Kunbul; the encamping ground for 
visitors to the fair. After travelling about 
four miles we entered a perfect forest of man- 
goes which afforded us shade all the way to 
Kunbiil. Onr tent was j)itched upon aa 
open plain without shade, all the groves be- 
ing pre-occupied by other visitors. The 
broad road about one and half mile long, be- 
tween our camp and the fair, had every clear 
spot on each side occupied by tents or horses* 

I was disappointed in every circumstance 
attending the fair. The ground about Hurd- 
w^ar is broken into ravines, and covered with, 
bamboo jungle. Most of the roads follow 
the course of the ravines, and are conse- 
quently 10 or 12 feet below the level of the 
country. This not only condenses the crowd 
in a manner both disagreeable and dange- 
rous, but also make it impossible for a spec- 
tator to obtain from any point a view of the 
immense multitude collected. Tiic best street 
in Hurdwar is very narrow at all times, and 
is rendered particularly so during the fair, 
by the projection, from the walls of the 
houses, of sheds to cover the rubbish laid 
out for sale. 

In so dirty a place, of course, no valuable 
goods are exposed to view, and a stronger caa 
only see these by treating for their purchase 
at his own tent. 

T rode through the town once or twice and 
was quite disgusted. The stalls, as I have 
mentioned, contain nothing but what is to be 
seen in the commonest bazar. The nose is 
ofl'ended with the effluvia of asafoetida (a 
princi])al article of traffic) and the more dis- 
gusting steams arising from huge cauldrons 
of boiling ghee in the sweetmeat shops. Ele- 
phants, camels, and horses pass through the 
scarcely penetrable crowd of human beings, 
who by the way are the very dirtiest I ever 
saw in India, 1 really think they take pains to 
carry their body in the filthiest state possible 
to the place of ablution at Hurdwar. 

While riding through Hurdwar one morn- 
ing, I took occasion to visit the sacred ghaut* 
This was formerly a very inconvenient place, 
and numbers used to be squeezed to death in 
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0 ^ grand rush made at the end of the sea- 
son, at an hour when the waters of the Gan- 
ges are 8up|)Osed to be usually effic.acious. 
The ghaut is now formed like a large embra- 
sure, the gorge being towards the street, and 
the checks opening out to a considerable 
breadth into the stream. It has a fine flight 
of steps, and the water bring quite shadow 
'between these and the island opposite, no ac- 
cident can well happen. Up one pair o( 
stairs, in a building- forming one of th 
checks of this embrasure, is stationed a 
guard of Goorkha Sepoys for the preserva- 
tion of order In the stream, platforms arc 
erected where the most holy of the Braiimins 
take their station, other Priests ply upon fhc 
stairs and accompany to the water sucli 
Deotas as have any money to give. I stood 
for nearly two hours in the guard room anrl 
had a complete view of all that passt d below, 
and the results of my inspection was, that 
none but old and ugly women come to Hurd- 1 
war to bathe, and the oldest and ujiiiesi of 
these old and ugly creatures tak^ Uh' greatest 
pains to conceal their persons by fixing Kan- 
nauts aioiind them in the stream On the Is- 
land wliich I mentioned as being opposite | 
the ghaut, numerous camps were pitched, of | 
W'hich the Begum Sumroo’s and that of the | 
Goorkha Corjis were the prircipal. The I 
police was so well regulated by Mr. Graham j 
of Saharunpore, that 1 only heard of one case | 
of atumplecl robbery, and on that occasion I 
one of tlie thieves was cut to pieces. ^ 

On the 12th April, we proceeded on our ' 
tour, and tl.e fiisi part of our march bcint j 
through the main street of the town, wl 
Started veiy early to avoid the crowed. The 
fair being at an end, the Goorklias also star'- 
ed for Deyrah by the same route ; and, i( 
avoid their camp, we se nt on our tents 17 
miles to Dooawara. After passing the town 
ofHurdwar, you enter at once into the Dhooii, 
by a narrow pass, und travel about a qnartci 
of a mile along a road built on the hill side. 
Above US, the hills rose every abru])tly, and 
we observed, at a considerable height, tl c 
entrance of a cave said to be capable of con- 
taining a great number of people, • 

The road to Deyrah is stony, but otherwise, 
excellent, and passes through very fine sce- 
nery. The Dlioon is a narrow valley, lying 
between the lower range of the Hiiualayah 
and another very low range of bills which 
separates it from ihe plains, and are only to 
be passed at certain places. At Hurdwar 
the entrance is very narrow, and is almost 
entirely occupied by the bed of the Ganges. 
As you proceed towards Deyrah, the valley 
widens, until it attains a maximum breadth of 


about 12 or 13 miles. That part called the 
Deyrah Dhoon is about 56 miles in length, 
its eastern extremity being at Hurdwar 
and its western boundary being the Jumna, 
which crosses it directly at Rajh Ghaut. The 
valley beyond the Jumna is called the Kyartia 
Dhoon, and stretches N. W, until it reaches 
the Pinjore valley, beyond which the southern 
boundary of hills gradually vanishes. 

Our first march in the Dhoon was too long 
to allow us to enjoy the scenery, which, not- 
withstanding the havoc committed amongst 
the timber, is very wild and pleasing. 

On dbr right hand the high range of hills 
rose abruptly to a heigiit of 7000 and 8000 
feet, while to onr left, tlie valley was hounded 
by a gradually sloping range of inconsi- 
derable height, but covered with beuiitiful 
forests. The intermediate spaces was occu- 
pied on either side by a forest of saul and 
<issoo, mixed occasionally with other trees. 
The Goorkha Corps having marched only 9 
or 10 miles, we saw them preparing their 
camp in a magnificent forest, with a clear 
trout stream rippling through it. We reached 
Dooawara at 9 a. m. and were much vexed 
at having made so long a march to so dis- 
agreeable a place. There was scarcely a 
tree to afford us shade, and the ruins of a 
hut creeled there by Mr. Shore, added to the 
dreary a])pearancc of the place. 

In the evenin'*- 1 walked out for an hour 
-vith my gun. and saw a few black partridges, 
Old several hog deer, of which 1 killed one 
vvitli no. 6 sliot ; but my ])eople were too 
much fatigiu?d ^o enable me to give the 
I ground a fair trial. 1 am told it is a famous 
place for black partridges. 

On the 13th we gladly proceeded towards 
I Deyrah. The road passed about 4 miles 
through a saul forest where the trees ciossed 
I their branches over our heads, forming a 
'screen impervious to the rays of the sun. 
I'fhc road was as hard and smooth as a gravel 
Iw^alkiu a garden. This avenue terminated 
on an open lawn, extending sotr.e distance to 
the right, and nearly to the foot of the hills 
on our left. Around it the jungle was luxuri- 
ant and its edges exhibited the most beautiful 
shades of foliage. The dark leaf of the saul, 
which prtdominates in these forests, was 
relieved by the bright young leaf of the sissoo 
Hnd the dhak jangle in full flower gave a gay 
appearance to the whole'^landscape. At 4 or 
5 miles from Deyrah we quitted the forest al - 
together, and passed over an open cultivated 
ground to the station, where our tents were 
pitched in a large tope of mangoes and bam- 
boos, near a fine Seik tomb. 
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Deyrah is situated in the broadest part of 
the Dhoon, about 4 miles from the hill of 
Kalunp;a. The forest and jungle have been 
pretty well cleared for some miles around, 
and the station is perfectly healthy, indeed, 
it experiences few days of really hot weather 
throughout the year. Its altitude, and that 
of the Dlioon generally, I conceive to be 
greater than that of the table land of Malwa 
by 400 or 500 feet. The town of Deyrah is 
a wretched place, and with exception of 
Officer’s houses and public buildinufs, the 
Seik tomb is the only respectable edifice at 
the station. In rear of this tomb there is a 
fine stone tomb about 70 yards srpiaje and 
many feet in depth ; it is supplied by a small 
bill stream and is always biimful of clear 
water. 

Mussoorie being only 14 miles distant, we 
paid it a flying visit, and proceeded after- 
wards towards Nahum. At 17 miles we found 
Saheinspore, a paltry village, with one well, 
which affords the inhabitants a precarious 
supply of water. The river Ason, running 
at a few hundred yards south, waters their 
fields and works their mills, while to the 
8])ortsman it affords shooting of all sorts and 
fishing on a small scale. The country be- 
tween Deyrah and Rajh Ghaut has been al- 
most entirely denuded of its timber, which 
floated down the Jumna, furnishes Kuniaul, 
Delhi, and the station bidow with building 
material On the 9th we reached Rajh Ghaut, 
passing over 8 miles of the most wretched 
country you can imagine. At the Ghaut we 
found a large party of sportsmen, and anx- 
ious to enjoy a little spord^ 1 joined their 
camp. 

Rajh Ghaut is a mere ferry on the Jumna, 
just below its confluence with the Gbirri, a 
stream of nearly equal magnitude. The two 
rivers unite their waters in the narrow cliannol 
of the Jumna (here only about 40 yards in 
breadth) and rush down wdth such rapidity 
that the best swimmer can scarcely cross 
quickly enough to avoid a rapid, about 200 
yards down, where he would be dashed to 
ieces. The rapid on the left bank is not so 
ad, and the rafts pass it easily, indeed I saw a 
strong boat nealrly completed at the Ghaut. 

To a person fond of shooting, a week’s 
sport at Rajh Ghaut will at any time well 
repay the labor of the journey. Both above 
and below our camp were patches of cultiva- 
tion abounding in black partridges, ^’he 
steep wooded banks of the river were the 
haunts of innumerable jungle fowl, and deer 
started from every patch of grass. The 
Gbirri, too, is famous for fine Mahaseer that 
take the fly readily. 


Tnough the stones which cover the banka 
of the stream were so hot as almost to blis- 
ter the naked feet of the bather, yet the water 
was so cold as to enable us to cool our wine, 
&c., which we suspended by strings from the 
bank. 

After remaining three or four days, three 
of our party started for Kurnaul, and the re- 
mainder accompanied them one very short 
stage to Poanta. At day light we set off on 
foot, forming with our beaters a line nearly 
three quarter of a mile in length, the right 
resting on the Jumna, and the left being 
upon the ascent up the low range of hills. I 
happened to be on the extreme left, and after 
travelling about a mile, found myself buried 
in a grass jungle more than 6 feet high, with 
various trees scattered through it. All sport 
was quite out of the question under such cir- 
cumstances, and therefore exchanging my 
shot for ball, I carefully proceeded, rather ex- 
pecting to see a tiger or an elephant than 
any other sort of game. Nothing, however, 
in the shape of game met my eye during the 
journey, and we all met at the ferry opposite 
Pounta with scarcely a charge of powder 
expended. 

At Pounta, the Jumna is broad and smooth, 
and far less rapid, of course, than at the ghaut 
above. The village is, like all others in the 
Dhoon, a wretched collection of grass huts, 
but there is a tomb nearly finished, which 
rising above the trees give you an idea that 
you are approaching a decent village. The 
right bank of the river appeared very paltry 
from the opposite side. It rises abruptly 
from the stream to a height of 30 or 40 feet, 
and is covered with trees and bushes. From 
its summit, however, a bare plain extends to 
the foot of the hills. One or two boats were 
moored under the shady bank, and some of 
our party amused themselves by fishing with 
floats, the stream being too smooth for 
the fly. 

In the evening, four of our party returned 
by the road they had travelled in the morn- 
ing, but I preferred the opposite bank, and 
set off* gun in hand, keeping close to the 
river. I reached camp just before sunset, hav- 
ing picked up five hares and one spotted deer 
on the way. * 

The near approach of muster now obliged 
us to think of returning to our station, a 
prospect nearly as grateful to us as that of 
black Monday is to a school boy. 

We determined to march leisurely back to 
Deyrah, and then run into our cantonment as 
quickly as possible! 
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Our first retrograde march took us to 
Futtipore, about 4 miles up the Ason, where 
we found capital fishing and shooting. The 
next four miles we walked extending our line 
of beaters across the plain. Numerous flori- 
can rose before us at great distances, but 


we only succeeded in killing some small 
game and one or two hog deer. This march 
brought us asfain to Saheinspore, whence we 
rode into Deyrah and proceeded to canton-* 
ments by dawk . — Delhi Gazette. . 
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We now intend offering some observations 
on the subject of the couiRries on our north 
eastern frontier, liefore entering into the 
details which we proj)Ose submitting, we may 
j)remiso, thit we consider Cabool and Cash- 
mere as the key stones of our power, and rliat 
the possession of these, gives permanent se- 
curity to our authority ; but should either 
one or both fall into the hands of the Rus- 
sians, they will ensure to that power the fu- 
ture conquest of Hindostaii. It is true, the 
possession of these provinces could not im- 
mediately cause such a revolution ; a few 
years must doubtless elapse, a few changes 
from peace to war, lieaties ratified atid 
pledges be broken, but tlie ultimate result 
would not be the less certain, for in her, 
Russia obtains this base for her future scheme 
of ambition, and the eastern star of England 
will then liave ])a 5 sed the time of iu meridian. 
Leaving Cabool, therefore, as the chief point 
which is to give security to the British, or 
power lo our wary adversary, let us seriously 
review the occurrences which passed under 
the eye of our present Governor General. 

We may premise that we are princip'^lly 
indebted for our present sketch to native 
evidences, but as these were eye witnesses of 
acts described, we consider that reliance 
may be reposed on their general veracity. 

When Dost Mabomuil was aware of the 
intended invasion of Sujab, his first objt»ct 
was to obtain accurate information as to whe- 
ther bis opponent was supported by the Bri- 
tish Government, and the means he adopted 
for this purpose will be afterwards attended 
to. He, however, gave out that he was con- 
vinced of the good faith and^ionourable con- 
duct of the British, because had he not done 
so he would have exposed his own weak- 
ness. At this period, his half brothers at 
Canddhur bad been induced by the other half 
brother at Pesbawur to depose Dost Maho- 
mud, while a large party is said to have 
existed within the walls who desired to see 
tip British masters of Cabool, and would 


have supported another- powerful party fa- 
vorable *to tVie cause of Sujah. Dost JMa- 
homud felt himself surrounded by no com- 
mon difficulties. As head of the Borakzes, be 
seemed to have only that tribe to depend 
upon. The Kas Kbomul, or standing army, 
were in favor of Sujah, or rather prepared for 
a revolution, that being ever the period for 
advancing their own interest and for reaping 
for themselves a golden harvest. The Ludo- 
sye tribe wiiich had for long given kings to 
Cabool, were evidently inimical to his cause, 
nor were their troops employed by Dost Ma- 
homud. The other powerful tribes in the 
neighbourhood were indifferent, hoped for 
advantage in the struggle for power between 
the Borakzes and Ludosees. Dost Maho- 
mud’s resources were insufficient for the 
struggle ; his private fortune obtained from 
the ])lnudcr of Ileerat having been expended, 
nor did he possess the means of conducting a 
campaign. His half brothers at Candahar, or 
what Lord Brougham would call the Dil Fainily, 
consisting of’ 5 <;brothcrs, Sher Dil, Khau 
Dil, Mcer Dil, Ram Dil and Poor Dil, had, 
as wo have said, combined to depose hiim,and 
when Sujah Avas yet at Shikarjiore, Meic Dil, 
a man of specious manners and a notorious 
intriguer, came to Cabool to urge his brother 
to proceed to Candahar, it having been ar- 
ranged to depose him in his absence. Dost 
Maiiomud took up tlie cause of Candaliar 
most warmly and proceeded to increase his 
forces, making forced levies of money on the 
inhabitants of the city. Notwithstanding this 
alacrity, he found pretences for not marching 
until the winter set in, and the common roads 
were declared impassable, still he asserted his 
determination to proceed, and placing Ameer 
Maiiornud Khan, his only brother, in command 
of Cabool, be actually set out. While this 
was passing, Sultan Mahomud at Pesbawur 
cviiysed unequivocal symptoms of defection, 
while Zeman Khan at Jallalabad, son of the 
famous Falley Khan, and therefore nephew 
to Dost Mahomud by the father's side, was 
almost in open opposition to his half uncle ; 
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he took the road to Peshnwar and arrived at 
Jellalabud before Zcinaii Khan was prepared 
for him. The ^ates of the city were imme* 
diately closed and Dost Muhomud opened a 
battery against tlie town, which is but badly 
fortified. In eight days a breach was made 
and tlie town taken by assault. In the mean- 
time Morad Alley Sirdar, who had been sent 
by Sultan Mahoinud Khan to combine in his 
intrigue, fled along with Jumahamud Khan; 
they succeeded in making their escape from 
the army disguised in women’s clothes, but 
Zemaii Khan was taken prisoner. Return- 
ing to Cabool with his nephew, Dost Maho- 
mud now prepared to proceed to C^ndahar, 
and went to Ghussni, a])pavently afraid in the 
distracted state of his dominions to proceed 
further. FindinL^ however, that theCanrIa* 
bar brothers could make no head against 
Sujah, but were cooped up in the city and in 
an entrenched camp outside, he set out, ac- 
companiod by only 8000 horsemen, chiefly 
Borakzes, making forced marches to their 
assistance. Fearful lest his troops would go 
over to the enemy, and knowing that almost 
all his Sirdars had written to Sujah, stating 
their desire for his success, he led his men 
next morning to the attack. Sujah’s army 
lay encamped in a mangoe grove on the south 
of the city, with an old wall on the north or in 
their front. The new troops of DostMaho-i 
mud were on the westward, while the en- 
trenched camp of the Canclaharees was on 
the westward. The Candaharees had suc-| 
ceeded in bringing over a Sirdar of Sujah, 
named Shubar Khan, and his defection seems 
to have decided the action. At 9 o’clock in 
the day, the action commented by the open- 
ing of a battery from the entrenched camp, 
which did considerable execution. The 
troops of Dost Mahoiniid at the same time 
took possession of the old wall, from which 
they securely sniped at the camp. Shiirabah 
Khan went over, and at the same time Sujah 
fled without a struggle, probably suspecting 
further treacliery, and that it was not unlikely 
he might be surrendered to the enemy. The 
Belochees now formed without order to op- 
ose the approaching troops of Caudahar, 
ut this was but for a moment, their camp 
was quickly in p^ossession of the enemy, and 
themselves scattered in every direction. An 
Englishman, named Camel, in the service of 
Sujah, is said to have alone opposed a mo- 
ment’s resistance with a parcel of ragamuflfins 
whom he had collected ; he was himself se- 
verely wounded, and on the total discomfi- 
ture of Sujah’s troops, he took service with 
Dost Mahomud. 

Notwithstanding this success it was not con- 
sidered prudent by Dost Mahomud to pursue 


Sujah ; for a report arrived that Meet Ma- 
homud Khan was at the point of death, and 
Dost Mahomud had therefore to provide 
against the chances of a revolution from the 
powerful parties, whom he knew, were in op- 
position to him. 

Ho accordingly posted back to Cabool, but 
did not reach the city till Ameer Mnaoinud 
had expired from the eftect of an inflamma- 
tion of the bladder. These brothers appear 
to have been really attached to one another, 
and Ameer Mahomud at his death left the 
bulk of his fortune to Dost Mahomud, urging 
him to exert himself against the further pro- 
gress of the Sikhs. His loss, however, de- 
tracted greatly from the great moral advan- 
tage obtained by Dost Mahomud from his 
recent success over Sujah. 

We now turn to Pesliawur, which Runjeet, 
watching his opportunity, had tak('u posses- 
sion of, almost without a struggle; its former 
I prince, Sultan Mahoinud, has returned as a 
fugitive to Cabool. To account for this, we 
may mention that Sultan Mahomiyl had mar- 
ried the daughter of Fysoolah, and that 
the latter had risen to power in consequence 
of his connection. Whether he had behaved 
with arrogance, or seemed inclined to take 
advantage of tlic weakness of the Govern- 
ment to render himself indepcinlent, is un- 
certain, but Sultan Mahoinud after endea- 
vouring by different stratagems to get rid of 
him, at lengtli invited him to a feast, where 
he treacherously murdered him. Not satis- 
fied with ibis, he immediately sent to seize his 
villages and private property, endeavouring 
to get hold of the brother Mamoollah Khan. 
’J'he latter, however, effected his escape with 
his family to the hills on the Tecra Range, 
and placing his family in the fort Jalookhar, 
he proceeded to Shurspittoo, where he bid de- 
fiance to Sultan Mahomud. Dreading his 
increasing power, Sultan Mahomud sent 
several embassies to him, but Mamoollah 
would not believe either his protestations 
or oaths; at length some holy Syuds suc- 
ceeded in effecting an apparent reconcili- 
ation, where each party was prepared for 
the treachery of the other. Sultan Mahomed 
was afraid to engage the Sikhs, lest his bro- 
ther-in-law shoujd attack him and prevent 
his Sirdar Kakuii Pattan, from pursuing some 
partial successes he had obtained. At length 
he abandoned the camp, while Mamoollah 
Khan went over to the enemy with 2000 
troops. This was of great consequence to 
the Sikhs, who had hitherto held only mili- 
tary possession of the country. They pb* 
tained by Mamoollah’s means command over 
the country around Noshera and Hust-Nug- 
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Uieir norri»erii boundary, but at Cohaut ; 
their southern extremity, no one can iiov? 
leave the camp without being liable to be cut 
off. 

We shall now proceed to the banks of the 
Sutlege and Indus, leaving the field of con- 
test at Peshawur, for consideration, on re- 
viewing the condition of the Sikh States 
under the present dominion of Runjeet 
Sing. We shall also leave Dost Mahomud 
for a brief space, now comparatively speak- 
ing, firmly fixed on ihe throne of C.ibool. 
thanks to* the abortive attempts of the Bri- 
tish Government to depose him. We must 
first allude to the policy of opening the Indus, 
as a subject of political interest, leaving our 
remarks with regard to the mercantile advan- 
tages of the measure for future consideration. 
Some 10 years ago, Captain Murray, Politi- 
cal Agent at Umbala, submitted a proposition 
for opening the Indus, we believe, to Sir C. 
Metcalfe, who styled it a splendid but im- 
practicable measure. Lord William Beii- 
tinck took it into his head to carry this pro- 
ject into effect, and was for a short tune warm 
as any school boy on its execution. He ac- 
cordingly purchased the navigation of that 
river by an act most injmioiis to the British 
interests, namely, the recognition and declar- 
ing independent the powers of the Ameers 
of Sinde and the Sirdar of Bawulpore. Let 
us attentively observe the position of these 
States, and w^e believe all must join in the 
conclusion, that whether as regards the secu- 
rity of our dominions against a foreign ene- 
my, or the peaceful establishment of our pro- 
vinces within an unsettled barbarous countiy, 
uncontrolled on their skirts, the ])olicy can- 
not be supported by a single solid argument ; 
neither was the measure in the slightest de- 
gree called for. The opening of the Indus 
required not the recognition of these States, 
and it is alledgcd that Runjeet Sing, who 
well knew that a desire expressed by the 
British authorities, either to the Ameers of 
Sinde or the Bawulpoor chief, would have 
been sufficient to ensure their acquicsence, 
was so struck with the measure, that he gave 
Lord William credit for concealing sopie mas- 
terly stroke of policy, under an absurd exte- 
rior. The territory of Bawulpore skirts the 
fiiccaneer country, forming a long narrow 
stripe on the left bank of the Indus. Now, 
this State owes its present existence to the 
protecting influence of the British ; the Sirdar 
being unable to defend himself against the 
ower of Runjeet Sing, who having deprived 
im. of the best half of bis dominions on the 
right bank, is only deterred froin seizing the 
rejoinder by his treaty with the British. 
With this dependant authority we must go 


through the farce of negociating, and for the 
declaration without any specific engagement 
being agreed on, the Governor General con- 
firmed him in his present dominions. 

The Sindians, formerly an appendage of 
our good friends in Cabool, were likewise 
confirmed in their independence. This is 
probably one of the most barbarous coun- 
tries in Hindostan. It contains about three 
millions of inbabiiants and yields about 60 
lacs of revenue. At the period we allude 
10 , it was governed by Meer Morad Aliy, the 
head of the family and cliief of Hydrabad, 
Meer Rustum Ally, Araeer of Ky repore and 
Meer Ally Morad, chief of Meerpore. The 
first act, therefore, of opening the Indus, was 
to establish a line of feeble independent 
authorities, who were at liberty to league or 
form alliance with our enemies, we having 
for the nominal navigation of that river, 
surrendered the right as paramount autho- 
rity to dictate the course they were to 
adopt, when the general peace or welfare of 
the continent, called for such an interference. 

We now pass on to the next act of his 
Lordship's administration. We may pre- 
mise that the British public were at length 
aware of the possibility of a collision with 
the Russians on our north western frontier, 
and we may almost gather from Peacock's 
examination before the House of Commons, 
as well as Mr. Grant's speech, that the at- 
tention of the authorities hud been called to 
the subject, and that most probably, instruc- 
tions of some kind had been forwarded to 
his Lordship on tlie subject. To guard 
against this cveflt, the establishment of an 
influence in Cabool was obviously necessary, 
and we now proceed to detail the means 
which his Lordship adopted for efiecling it. 

Dost Mahomud then trembled on the 
throne of Cabool, while Shah Sujali was a 
stipendiary of the British at Loodianali. The 
crooked policy, therefore, of the Governor 
General, was to arm the Shah against Dost 
Mahomud, and then take advantage of his 
anticipated success. Dost Mahomud was, 
we repeat, ruler in Cabool ; we were at peace 
with him, neither had we cause of dispute. 
As we shall afterwards findflthe object aimed 
at might likewise have been honorably at- 
tained by the recognition of Dost Mahomud, 
without the necessity therefore of a wanton 
act of treacherry, on the part of the paramount 
au^ority in Hindostan. Sujab who had 
formerly been refused permission to make an 
attempt on Cabool while in the British 
territories, not only appears to have obtained 
leave, but had his annuity settled on his fa- 
mily during the period of his absence, and 
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under that sanction, he commenced raising 
troops within the British dominions, that is, 
the protected Sikh States, for the avowed ob- 
ject of recovering his lost throne, yet his 
Lordship dared not acknowledge him as his 
puppet. No ! that would have been too bold 
a measure for our cautious ruler who wanted 
to remain behind the screen, to reap the 
advantage, without sharing either in the 
danger or disgrace. There can be little 
doubt, that had Sujah been recognized, and 
aided by the British, his success would have 
been certain, but without the open assistance 
of the British, we conceive that the recovery 
of his throne would not have brought us one 
point nearer the object aimed at, than before the 
Shah*s expedition ; we trust, too, we anticipate 
the remarks of the future historian of India, 
in styling the above an act that shuns the 
light, an act which permanently stamps the 
Governor General’s reputation, affording a 
color to other measures, scarce perhaps 
■vsrranted without this clue to his Lordship’s 
li ie of policy. 

Sujah, as we have stated, having received 
the demi-support of the British, commenced 
making preparations for the campaign, levying 
about 3,000 troops within the Kotelah dis- 
trict. Runjeet Sing could not be deceived 
as to his having obtained the cognizance of 
the British, and Bhauwal Khan and the Ameer 
of Sinde were likewise thoroughly convinced 
of it. — Under this impression in an evil hour, 
Morad Alley of Hydrabad, invited him tOj 
Sinde, or rather promised him a free passage 
through the Sinde dominions. On the 6th of 
Rumzan, 1 833, the Shah quitted Loodianah for 
Muleher Kottah, with 5 guns, 600 Zinchal- 
chees, and two battalions under two European 
officers. Camel and Dick. His brother-in- 
law Mahomud Shoriff Khan was his principal 
adviser at this period. After remaining a 
few days at Mulehur Kottah, he proceeded 
with his increased force towards Bawulpore. 
This threw the chief of that State into the 
utmost alarm, and it was with great difficulty 
he could be brought to meet the Shah at a 
friendly interview. We cannot help calling 
attention to this, as the passage of Sujah 
affords a criterion by which we may estimate 
the real strength of the parties with whom he 
had to contend. It is indeed almost the only 
mode, for the British authorities prefer re- 
maining in dark, by either discouraging or 
prohibiting travellers from visiting countries 
not under their immediate controul. 

The Vukeels of Runjeet Sing arrived at {he 
same time in Shah’s camp and settled a treaty, 
by which the former chief, as the price of his 
neutrality, was to retain possession of what- 
ever territories belonging to the Shah’s for- 


mer dominions he might conquer, previduito 
the Shah’s being in the acknowledged posses- 
sion of the throne of Cabool. 

The Shah having staid 12 days at Bawi^ 
pore, took 19 days more to march to Kyre- 
pore. The Ameer of Ky repore had some 
well-founded misgivings about receiving the 
Shah, and sent his sirdar Meer Junghee with 
some Sindians to prevent his advancement. 
Casiin Shah, however, arrived about the same 
period, as ambassor from Morad Ally Khan 
of Hydrabad, and an arrangement was drawn 
up by which the Shah was only to remain 50 
days in Sinde, that he was to be paid a lac 
of rupees by two instalments of 50,000, and 
to be conducted to Shikarpore, — arrived at 
Shikarpore, and the first instalment being 
paid, he commenced levying contributions on 
the buneas to the extent of lacs, an4 
having collected in all about 20,000 followers, 
he took possession of Shikarpore under the 
plea that the remaining 50,000 rupees had 
not been paid. The Ameers got alarmed, 
and proceeded to oppose resistance against 
the attempts of their faithless guest. The 
brothers, hoing as usual, at enmity with one 
another, a proper combination of measures 
could not be expected. Meer Rustem Khan, 
a vain and weak man, sent a force of 50,000 
Sindians across toSliukut at a short distance 
from Shikarpore, and an action took place 
before reinforcements could arrive from Hy- 
drabad. At this period the Shah’s force was 
chiefly composed of Punjahees and Hindos- 
tanees, the remainder being made up of 
Belochees, Rohillas and Sikhs, consisting of 
about 5,000 sewars, 12,000 foot soldiers, with 
1,000 jmjalchies and 8 pieces of artillery. 
A skirmisliing of out posts having occurred in 
which the Shah’s troops were worsted, nearly 
the whole of his force were detached next 
day under Summunder Khan to attack the 
Sindians. The latter were defeated and 
1,500 killed — many Sinde Sirdars also perish- 
ed in the action, and Gossim Shah who had 
lately come toesoort the Shah to Shikarpore, 
was drowned in att€;^npting to make his escape 
across the river. Meer Morad Ally having 
died about this time, was succeeded by his 
son Noot Mahomud Khan, whose force had 
advanced to Curaker. About the time of the 
defeat of the Sindians, a letter of defence 
had been sent to flie Shah by Noor Malio- 
mud Khan, upon which the former made an 
advance of one march towards him. Noor 
Mahomud then sent a Vukeel to the Shah, 
who now, as the price of his forbearance, de- 
manded 12 lacs or rupees, but wasafterwaj^ 
contented with 7 paid down, Rnd R proiqlae 
of the remainder on his obtaining poasqtsion 
ofCandahar. 

K k 
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We now rettime our view of the state of 
affairs in the countries on our North Eastern 
Frontier. 

Shah Sujah returned immediately on the 
execution of the above treaty to Shikarpore, 
where he remained eight days, and then set 
out finally for Candahar, after a residence of 
9 months in lieu of 50 days, as originally 
agreed on. Nothing worthy of observation 
occurred during the march, which was com- 
Icted in one month. The invading army 
ad increased, it was said, after the defeat of 
the Sindians to 450,000 men. The Canda- 
har Chiefs offered no opposition to the ad- 
Yauceof the Shah, but retired to the city, 
and to an intrenched camp, immediately on 
the appearance of liis force. The different 
roads were immediately occupied by the 
Shah*8 troops, and measures were taken to 
prevent supplies reaching the city, while the 
main body encamped in Nader Shah’s Can- 
dahar, an old deserted fort, lying about one 
coss from the principal portion of the main 
town. It is said to be on the south-side, at 
right angles to the Cabool and Heerat roads. 
Here (45 days) was frittered away in fruitless 
attempts, at battering the walls, where 
the DU merely defended themselves. 

Just before Dost Mahomud’s arrival arrange- 
ments were made to take the place by as- 
sault, but the garrison received intimation of 
the intended attack; and the Shah’s troops 
were accordingly beaten off. Perhaps we 
cannot give a better description of the rapid 
progress of events after the arrival of Dost 
Mahomud, than by quoting the account given 
by an intelligent native, who arrived in the 
Shah’s camp just at this period. 

We need scarcely apologise for giving his 
journal at length, as, after making the requi- 
site allowance for surplus bahadering, the 
statement affords, we believe, as true a pic- 
ture of the occurrences, at least as correct a 
one, as we have hitherto been able to obtain 
from other sources of intelligence. 

“ Commandant, late in the ser- 

vice of Shah Sujah. — 1 arrived at Kyrepore 
with 500 horsemen on my way to, join the 
Shah who had then gone to Candahar. I was 
asked by Amud Khan on the part of Meer 
^Rustum to take service with him, and offers 
were made to me of Rs. 10,000, but ! de- 
clined them. An application was then sent 
to Hytfrabad to allow me to cross the river, 
and measures were adopted in the interim, co 
prevent my doing so; but after remaining 
there eight days, 1 crossed in spite of them 
and proceeded on to Shikarpore. Here, 

; lik|yrise, ' 1 remained eight days, and then 
with me 40 camels, loaded with water, 


1 set out for Candahar. There are no wells 
on the road to Kunda, which is 40 coss dis- 
tant. The people of that plane attempted to 
oppose my advance, having stationed 2000 
sowars, and 3000 foot, on the road, some 
distance from Kunda, at a place named 
Putta. 1 came suddenly on them in the night 
time, and we had a battle. The whole ran 
away and I took possession of their water 
camels and a few matchlocks. On reaching 
Kunda, afaqueer told me to be on my guard, 
so 1 insisted on the thanadar’s furnishing me 
with 500 men to shew me the way. From 
tills place I reached Bagnee 8 coss, and 
thence to Shale 80 coss, where I remained 
six duys. Here I understood, that the Mur- 
rees, Kakeus, and Boroees intended to defend 
tike road to Dhera. I accordingly marched 
in tlie night, and at Dhera I attacked them. 
The Afghans had three men killed while I lost 
a horse and one man wounded. Notwithstand- 
ing this affray, 1 remained there six days; my 
next march brought me to a village of the 
Barackzes, about 5 coss distant. My sowars 
having seized a doomba sheep, the town’s 
people attacked us, wounding one or two of 
my men. 1 was asleep at the time, and 
before I got to the place, 9 of the enemy 
were killed. In all they lost 16 men, and I 
went off, taking with me 6 of their camels. 
I arrived in the morning at the Shah’s camp 
when the troops were just retreating from an 
unsuccessful attack on Koondils Candahar. 
It appeared that they had had no proper lad- 
ders, so that even had the garrison not op- 
posed them, they could not have got inside ; 
I went directly to the Shah, and told him 
not to mind a* defeat, for inshallah tallak, 
I would make another attack next morning. 
1 found him encamped in an old fort, called, 
I believe, Nader Shah's Candahar, situated 
opposite, and at a distance from Koondils 
Candahar, against which batteries had been 
erected. The Shah’s position was strong 
and capable of opposing considerable resist- 
ance. 

“ News had arrived, however, that Dost 
Mahomud was within 10 coss of Candahar, 
and preparations were then made for retreat- 
ing. There is a ruin called Candahar, on 
the Husar road, about 2 coss distance, and 
the Shah was recommended to go there 
among the guns, from the batteries erected 
against the city. I strongly urged him on no 
account to take such a step ; but if a move- 
n\ent should be made, it ought to be towards 
Dost Mahomud, instead of retreating on the 
opposite direction. The Shah delivered over 
to me 15 guns, 4 large, the others zinjals, 
and placed 3,000 Dooranees under my or- 
ders. The same night they all run away, 
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and in the morning I found likewise three of 
my guns unserviceable. The Shah retreat- 
ed as prcmosed during the night, taking 
the guns from the batteries, and here we 
found ourselves cooped up in a confined 
place, full of trees, with gardens in all di- 
rections, some of my horses being pick- 
eted within the ropes of the Shah’s tent. 

I refused to remain in such a place, where 
the men could not fight, and accordingly 
took out my party with the guns about 2 
coss distance, between the position whitOi 
the Shah had abandoned and Koondils Can- 
dahar. Before this I had received from the 
Shah the rank of Nuwab and the general 
command of his troops. Dost Maliomud hud 
now communicated with Koondils Candahar, 
and was encamped, on the Cabool road. 
Zumniender Khan was encamped between 
me and the Shah. Dost Mahomud’s troops 
made several attacks upon me which 1 re- 
sisted; passing me on my right they then at- 
tacked Sumundee Khan, who retreated, leav- 
ing his guns, and while the enemy were plun- 
dering his bazar, 1 sent and brought away 
his guns to my own position. At night 
1200 Zinchalchees under Shubaz Khan and 
6000 Rohillas went over to the enemy. On 
the previous night 500 of the Khas Khana 
had come over from Dost Mahomud, each of 
whom received a gold mohur and a shawl. 
They were made over to me ; but I was afraid 
of them and considered them as spies. Next 
morning the enemy bore down between my 
position and the city, directly on that of the 
Shah. Camel’s corps came out to receive 
them, the rest of the Shah’s troops, con- 
cealing themselves the best* way they could 
behind the trees. Camel was defeated, after 
some partial success, and surrounded ; his 
troops were cut up and he himself wounded 
and made prisoner. The Shah had gone off 
long before this, no one knew whither, but it 
was afterwards understood he had taken the 
road to Furrali in the Heerat district. Som- 
under Khan Bed to Sibee Dunder and is 
since dead. I was now left alone, and de- 
fended myself the best way I could for eight 
or nine hours. 1 surrendered on an engage* 
ment made by Dost Mahomud, but notwith- 
standing this, every thing I had was plunder- 
ed. I lost three horses, and property to the 
amount of three lakhs of Rupees ; my son 
also perished. 1 was offered service by Dost 
Mahomud, who kept me for two months at 
Cabool, but I declined it, and returned by 
way of Pashawur to my own home.” # 

Our observations on the North Eastern 
Frontier of our Indian dominions, have 
already been spun out to a much greater 
extent than we had previously proposed. 


We shall now from the data^ hitherto ad- 
vanced, endeavour to forro^ our eondusiona 
regarding 'the policy which has been or 
ought to have been pursued. First, there- 
fore, we conceive, that with regard to the 
foremost puppet in the drama, Shah Su- 
jah, it has been clearly proved, that not- 
withstanding his long residence within 
the British territories, we sent him out a 
true Afghan, as completely devoid of ho- 
nor and principle, as when he first received 
protection at Loddianah. This is apparent 
from his behaviour in Sinde, and conse- 
quently whatever professions he may have 
made to the British Government before the 
accomplishment of his enterprise; they 
would not have been fulfilled, unless there 
had been held out to him similar, if not 
greater inducements, than would have been 
required to make Dost Mahomud perform all 
that might have been required of him. We 
may here state on the authority of native 
evidence, on his own protestations, and on 
the reports of intelligent travellers, that Dost 
Mahomud was at that period prepared to 
agree to any proposal emanating from the 
British Government, even, it is said, had that 
been the insisting on his yielding the throne 
to Shall Sujah. The latter’s imbecility is evi- 
dent through his whole progress. He acceded 
to a useless and humiliating treaty with 
Runject Sing, without in return stipulating 
for a single solid advantage. Instead of con- 
ciliating the Sindians, after having thrown 
off the mask; instead of rendering Shikar- 
pore the basis of his operations, he foolishly 
placed his fortunes on the hazard of a single 
campaign, which was lost by his own want 
of energy and glaring cowardice. 

The miserable Government and weakness 
of the Ameers of Sinde, may be estimated 
by the effect of the defeat of 5000 men, 
when the whole country, containing a popu- 
lation of 3 millions, was placed at the mercy 
of a Pindarree rabble. The dastardly con- 
duct of their Sirdars is, however, admirably 
contrasted with their bahadering towards our 
Political Agent; by their having deluded 
him into a contemptible treaty of commerce, 
and their unblushing effrontery in making 
him believe, that they would not assent to a 
British Agent bejng placed at the mouth of 
the Indus. This is the most favorable light in 
which this article can be viewed, for we 
should otherwise hav^ ^ assume, that jea- 
lousy or some less worthy motive induced 
the Political functionary to accede to their 
desire, that a British Agent should net be 
placed at the mouth of the Indus. ^ 

Poor Bawulkhan was thrown on the mercy 
of Shah Sujah and obliged to shut himself 
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up in his fort, from the dread of the former^s 
3000 myrmidons. With this Sirdar, however, 
whose territory scarcely yields a revenue 
equal to that of the protected Sikh States of 
Patialah, we likewise went through the farce 
of negotiating a treaty, which prevented fu- 
ture Governor Generals from remedying the 
rude measure of Lord W. Bentinck. We may 
here record the different policy pursued by 
Lord Minto, Sir David Ocbterlony, and the 
then resident at Delhi. The protected Sikh 
States yielding a revenue of 55 lacs of Rupees 
were received under our protection, not by 
treaty but by **itela namak,** and it would 
appear from this document, that the chiefs 
only exercise their respective authorities 
during the good will and pleasure of the 
British Government. 

We say Bawulkhan was declared in- 


were anxious for an interference. Had we 
preferred the former, Dost Mahomud was 
prepared, as we have already stated, to make 
any sacrifices to the British, and the recogni- 
tion by us would have given him at least that 
ascendancy, which he has now obtained, 
through his Lordship’s efforts to depose 
him. 

But has this been the only consequence 
of his Lordship’s measures? have we placed 
Dost Mahomud on the throne, and only for- 
feited for a time that character for bold, 
open and generally upright conduct, for 
which we have generally been respected? 
No ! we have hitherto omitted to mention 
that Russia has been awake to his Lord 
ship’s plot — we dare not call it enterprize — 
and has on this account advanced her fron- 
tier towards Khewa, sending an embassy to- 


dependent, for permitting the navigation wards Kokund with an evident design of ob- 
of the Indus. For this boon be is to re- taining an influence in that district. She is 
ceive a duty on all boats, and to be per- said to have been induced to this, by another 
mitted to fix any prohibitory duties on of his Lordship’s measures, namely, the send - 
merchandize he may please, within his ing a British emissary to Bockhara, for no 
own territories. Runjeet Sing and the defined cause, save, indeed, to arouse ap- 
Sindians have secured similar favors along parently the jealousy of the ambitious 
the whole course, and on both sides of autocrat. 

the Indus ; and this, forsewth, is called by Before concluding, we have but one more 
the partizans of Lord W. Bentink— opening remark to make ; we stated our opinion in 
the navigation of that river. another part, that, making allowance for 

With regard to his Lordship, had he change of time, Lord W. Bentinck and Sir 
openly spoused the cause of Shah Sujah, George Barlow will rest side by side in the 
coward as he is, there is scarce a doubt pages of history. Both were endued with 
that the moral effects of such a recognition indomitable obstinacy, which in one instance 
would have placed the Shah on the throne caused a mutiny of the army, and in the 

ofCahool. Such a measure would at any | other brought it just to the brink of one, 

rate have been superior, when contrasted which might have separated .India perma- 
with the weak furtive policy which his Lord- nently from Great Britain. Weakness of 
ship selected. In this case the terms of purpose, contracted views, and conservative 
recognition should have been defined, and principles, have been however the distin- 
nothing been left to the generosity of the guishing features in the characters of both, 
invader. The case required, however, no and when we compare Sir George Barlow’s 
crooked, Sicilian policy ; it was* obvious conduct to Jeypore, with that of his Lord- 

as the day, either we ought to have made ship, in the instance we have quoted, we are 

the existing authority tbe means through led to the conclusion, the British reputation 
which we might have obtained our object ; has suffered materially under the administra- 
0r we ought to stepped in ourselves, tion of these distinguished statesmen.*— ilfo- 

where a great proportion of the inhabitants \/us8il Ukhbar, 
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No. VI. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENGAL HERKARU AND CHRONICLE. 


Sir , — \* The reason,” says Mr. Hallam, 
** why a system so incompatible have been 
held respecting our constitution is, that some 
have contineil their Htteiition to the letter 
of oiir statutes and other authorities, whilst 
otliers have looked only to the instaix:cs of 
arbitrary government they have found on 
record.” What does the nutlior mean to 
convey by this passage ! Does he mean to 
say, that ** instances of arbitrary govern- 
ment,” if sullicieiitly numerous, aic not the 
oiilij facts worth consider iny ^\\\ estimating the 
character of the English C. onstitiition ? The 
class of men who inainiaiii that the govi^rn- 
nient of England under the Tudors was 
very despotic, do no rest the truth of their 
opinions by asserting the occuirence ofoiie or 
two oppressive acts. They declare such acts 
to have been very numerous; and admitting 
tlieir opinion to be borne out by facts, would 
J\ 1 r. Elall.ini deny that their case waspioved ? 
From the above pnssige, and indeed from 
the whole tone of his work, I should say 
lie would make this denial. The author 
of the Constitutional History neither con- 
ceals, nor glosses truths ; he is neither the 
cold narrator, nor the apologetic defender of 
cruelties ; there is no superstitious loyalty for 
weak or wicked Kings, no big<»ted udmira- 
iion of oppressive and corrupt nobles, about 
him : still he seems to think, that very many 
instances of oppression, by subjects against 
subjects, and by governors against governed, 
can co-exist with a good constitution. Mr. 
Hallam seems continually to separate the 
theory from the practical working of a con- 
stitution. “ The writ of Habeas Corpus** 
he says, has always been a matter of right. 
But as may naturally be imagined, no right 
of the subject, in his relation to the crown, 
was preserved with greater difficulty.”* 
On the supposition that a limitled preroga- 
tive existed, according to any rational inter- 
pretation of such a term, it may not natu- 
rally be imagined,” that this right difficulty. 
In truth, to talk of this as a right continu- 
ally encroached on, and yet to lay claim to 
tolerably free government, is a palpable con- 
tradiction. It must be recollected, that it 
is not a suspension of the writ of Habeas 

• Hal. V I. lu pp. tsi, tis. 


Corpus in cases of actual or apprehended re* 
hellion, of which the author speaks. Every 
one knows that within the last hundred 
years, the enjoyment of the writ above 
mentioned, as a right, has several times been 
suspended ; and no one contends, that such 
temporary deprivations of personal security 
(whether justifiable deprivations or not, is not 
now the queslton) amount to a destitution of 
the enjoyment in general oi personal security, 
through the possession of a light to the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, But this is not what is 
inmiiit by the author of the Coii.stitiitioiial 
History. What he obviously intends to assert 
is, that the people of England possessed the 
right of the writ of Habeas Corpus, simply 
because such a right existed on the Stalnta 
Book, though the right was continually vie* 
fated with impunity by the sovereigns or 
rulers for the time being ; though in fact the 
law w^as of no more actual value than a bit 
of waste paper! In making such an inter* 
pretatioii of the term right, 1 cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Hallam has fallen into the 
fatal error of confounding form with sub- 
stance, of mistaking Avoids fur things. I 
have already adduced some examples to 
show, that this writer’s anger is more apt to 
be called forth by the violation of certain 
legal forms, than by the contemplation of the 
injustice implied in the acts of oppression 
themselves; and that agreeably to the same 
bias of his mind, he seems, in recording in- 
stances of the abuse of power, to derive con- 
solation from the thought, that such abuses 
were committed according to law. The.se 
defects arise entirely, in my opinion, from his 
not fixing his gaze exclusively on the con- 
duct of private individuals towards one ano- 
ther, and on the practical working of the 
Executive Government, as the sole test by 
Avhich to judge of the efficiency of the con- 
stitutional check u 2^011 injustice. This want 
of j;;lear-sig|itedness leads him to cite as au- 
thorities in favor of the existence of a limited 
monarch v, men whose writings cannot be said 
to establish such a fact. Thus, Hooker it 
represented as an advocate of limited mo* 
narcliy,* though he lived in the reign of 
.Elizabeth, is chargeable, likewise, with somo- 

• Htl. Vvl. at p. SM. 
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what of an excessive deference to authority, 
and though not a woid throughout bis ‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Polity’ is to be found, of indig- 
nation on account of tlie acts committed in 
those times, or even a hint that those acts 
were beyond the sphere of a sovereign's 
power, whoso authority could rationally be 
said to be limited. Thus, too, Mr. Hallam 
lays much stress on the piinciples asserted in 
-Aylmer’s answer to Knox’s “ Blast of the 
Trumpet ngainst the monstrous llegiment of 
Women,” merely hecaiise it contains the spe- 
culative assertion of the existence of a limited 
government.* J*ilizabclh was not very 
likely to take od'ence at the asserted exis- 
tence of a limited monarchy, so long as she j 
wielded practically so much real power, and 
even if she disapproved of such an assertion, 
she was likely to wink at it, innsiniioh a- 
Aylmer was contending for the right of a 
woman’s reigning, and arguing against the 
hateful reformer Knox. But Elizabeth’s 
whole reign shews, that she would have ab- 
horred the asserted existence of a limited 
monarchy, according to any reasonable inter- 
pretation of these words, and that she would 
have considered the (iractical exercise of such 
a principle, as downright treason. But per- 
haps, the most stiikiug misapplication of a 
writer’s w'ords in order to support an author’s 
own theory, is to be found iii llie use Mr. I 
Hallam makes of a certain passage from j 
Baleigh.f Hume had used the same pas- ] 
sage to shew (hat the government of England 
ill the daysof Queen Ji^lizabeth wa<« no better 
than that of Turkey. Writing of Philip II., 
PaleigU had said, that he ** attempted to 
make himself not only an absolute monarch 
over the Netherlaiids, like unto the Kings 
of England and France; but Turk-like, to 
tread under his feet all their national and 
fundamental Jaws, privileges and ancient 
rights.” It seems to me, that llaleigh’s 
words of themselves, obviously refute the 
tiicaning put upon them by Hume. There is 
a distinction made hy tiie writer, between 
the term absolute as applied to England, and 
the sort of government that existed in Turkey. 
But Hnleigh meant to sny, that the Goverii- 
mentof England, acting according *to certain 
forniSt had a degree of power so great, as to 
be correctly characterized by the wxird abso- 
lute. Really this appears tu me to bo the 
only fair and rational meaning that can be 
put on the above passage. Mr. Uallam’s 
/emarks are, 1st, that Raleigli was not a fair 
witness. 2d. If there were rights and privi- 
leges in the Netherlands, were there not also 
rights and privileges in -England, and did not 
this prove the Government not to be absolute ? 
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And would it not be as Turk-like to infringe 
on Magna Charta, and all those unrescinded 
statutes, and those traditional unwritten li- 
berties, which were tlio ancient inheritance 
of the subjects of England, as to do the like 
in the Neilierlands ? 3d. It could not with 
truth be said, that as absolute sovereigns 
those of England could rank vvith those of 
France. I’he reason why Mr. Hallam con- 
siders Raleigh as an exceptionable witness 
is this. “ Unscrupulous ambition,” he says, 
** taught men in tliat age who sought to win 
or regain the crown’s favour, to falsify all 
I law and in fact in behalf of prerogative ” 
[TusiJcl^ a remark, I would simply reply as 
follows. Does the enumeration of the facts 
1 have given, (and 1 have only given speci- 
mens) seem to shew that Raleigh was exag- 
gerating, in dfrscrihing prerogative to have 
been so powerful ? I'hey must have strange 
notions of a limited prerogative, who admit 
its capability with the extraordinary power 
that was exercised by the Tudors. 1 would 
observe in tiic second place, that Mr. llallain’s 
objection to Raleigh as a w itness, goes far- 
ther than he seems to he aware of. Kings 
must he powerful to make it w'ortli man’s 
while to flatter the m respecting the amount 
of tlieir powtT. If tlie I’arliainent had ex- 
ercised a real and substantial check upon ihe 
royal authority, the Paiiiument and not the 
Monarch, would have been the idol of syco- 
phants. "J'liey who deny this, do not look 
deep into human nature. At a subsequent 
period, when the Parliament began to shew 
independence, such a doctrine as that of ab- 
solute power ill tlie sovereign wouhl have 
been fiercely talfen up by the Members, as it 
Was ill several instances in the reign of 
Charles 1 , whether wisely or not, is not 
now tlicqiiestif>n. We know how Montague, 
Sibtliorp, and Manwiiriiig were treated for 
advocating ultra loyalty ; can any man con- 
scientiously think, that the House of Com- 
mons could have decreed sentence against 
such men had they lived in the reign of 
Elizabeth ? Mr. Hallam’s second remark re- 
solves itself into his constantly repeated as- 
sertion, that because there were certain forms 
observed in governing England, therefore the 
jGovernmeut was not absolute ; — a doctrine 
quite true according to the strict letter, but 
which when admitted, does not in the sligliest 
degree shew that the monarchs did not ex- 
|ercise a degree of authority, altogether in^ 
consistent with the notion of a reasonably 
Jifnited prerogative. With respect to (he 
author’s third remark, if it can be shewn that 
the Tudors did continually commit the most 
|disgustingly cruel acts with impunity, it ap- 
pears to me to be trifling with our iinder- 
standingsi to measure whether France’s des- 
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pdtism did not exceed that of En»land, 
when the amount of despotism in England 
was so prodigiously ^reat. The author of 
the Constitiitional Eiistory not only cites in 
favor of his theory, authorities which when 
propeily exaiiiiiied, do not support the st)uiid- 
ness of his opinions, hut he upsets at once 
with a mere flourish of his pen, any state- 
ment, whicli seems to make against wliat he 
CfHisiders to be the triith. Thus Boilin de 
]'i Repuhlitpic says, the Bngli-h Ambassador 
M. D.iil (Dr. Dale) had assured him, not 
only that the King may assent to, or refuse a 
bill as he pleases, but that ** il ne laisse pas 
d’en ordonner a son plu.sir, et contre«la vo- 
lonie des estafs, coniine on a vii Henry 8 
avoir toujniirs use tie sa puissance souveraiiie.* 
Did not the English Ambassador speak 
the truth? Does ntit Mr. Hallam’s book 
irrefragably diMiioiistrate tlie acciiiacy of Dr. 
Dalf’s statement ? Yet the historian tiirows 
the fact overboard at once, by simply asseit- 
iiig, tliat the exalted notions of prerogative, 
which the mioistPis of Elizabetii entertained-, 
were imbibed from the examples of despot- 
ism that were before their eyes on tlie cou- 
tiiient.f Now there is not only not the 
slightest evidence adduced, to siiew that 
Elizabeth’s ministers derived their notions 
from a continental source, but what is more 
imporlMiit, their conduct undeniably pro\'es, 
tliat whcncesover derived, their theoretical 
notions were constantly carried into practice, 
and that accordiiiglvt though in form there 
might be checks upon the sovereign, in 
reality the extent of his power was fearfully 
great. Nothing can prevail on iMr. Hallam 
to quit his iiold of the position, that the 
power of the sovereign in the times of which 
I write was legally limited by constitutional 
checks : yet he is much too honest and much 
too sensible a iiiaii, to attempt to deny, that 
a vast quantity of oppressinii was committed 
by rulers. Accordingly he seems to think 
it necessary, to make sudi an admission 
square with his theory, by ascribing the 
forced submission of our fore-fathers, to the 
vigorous exercise of the arbitrary Jurisdiction 
of the Privy Council, which inflicted any 
punishment short of death, and the dispos- 
session of freehold ;l and to the compliant 
spirit of the nobility, not to any defect in 
courage, or disregard of freedom in the 
people. § With respect to the first of 
tiieso reasons, it is no doubt quite true, that 
if men submit tamely to the cruel tyranny of 
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[the privy counsel, such a court is an effec* 
tiial instrument of despotism. But why did 
the people submit ? Why did they remain 
the quiet ami iiidiiroreiit spectators of n noto* 
rious and monstroiis abuse of power ? To me 
It seems, that tlieir submission is a proof of 
their moral slavery. Tlie second reason ap- 
pears to be an assumption altogoihcr iinsiip- 
portecl by proof, and imleed, one, th.it involves 
a coniradiclioii. What sort of a courage, what 
kind of a love of freedom could that have 
been in a people, who* permitled their sove- 
reign to imprison the persons, to take the 
lives, to spoliate the property of nobles, at 
pleasure? What regard for independence 
coulil (hat nation have bit, who permitted 
their kings to nominate the rcpn’seiitative of 
the people in Parlianinit, and who tiderated 
on the part of royalty such a decree of iiiter- 
fereiice with the iici-dom of tlebate as made 
Pai liatucmis a jest and a mockery ? Courage 
in a people, to dc*servc the name of courage, 
as far as politics aie concerned ; love of fice- 
dom, to moan any thing beyond an empty 
pliraso, imply qualities whicU would not only 
not have peniiiited iujusuceto be perpetrated 
with impunity by kings, but which would 
have forci'd Parliaments to be bold in spite 
of tliemselves Admitting, however, tlmt a 
dastardly spirit was conliiied to the i\lein- 
bers of Parliament, it seems self-evident, 
that Parliaments composed of such ma- 
terials, could not operate ns an eflectual 
check upon royalty, cither as regard the 
imposition of taxes, or the making of new 
laws ; yet that such a two- fold check did ex- 
ist, it is one ot the clnef objects of Mr, Hal- 
lam’s work to establish. If I have not en- 
tirely misunderstood the author of the Con- 
stitutional History, he has cired in fancying, 
that because there were, from time to time, 
assemblies, named PuiliameiHs, called to- 
gether, the sovereign’s power was therefore 
limited. A theory altogether dift'erent is held 
by Mr. Macaulay. Tliat gentleman liolils, 
“ that the government of the 'J'udors was, 
with a few occasional deviations, a popular 
Government, under tlio forms of (lespotisni.”* 
This opinion is not contained in tlie re- 
view of Mr. Hallam s History, but in a 
subsequent article on ‘ Naies’ Memoirs of 
Lord Burgliley. ^ It is well worth while to 
inquire how far\bis view is just; but the 
iiiqiiiiy must form the subject of another 
letter. 

I am, &c. 

A Bengal Civilian. 


] • Bdlnbursh Review, Vol. b 5. p. 981. 
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No. VIT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENGAL HURKARU AND CHRONICLE. 


Sir, — At the conclusion of my last letlor, 
I proposed to inquire into the truth of Mr. 
Macaulay’s opinion, ** that the government 
of the Tudors was, with a few occasional 
deviations, a popular government, under the 
forms of despotism.” 

I'hat constitution of Government would 
be the best, which should elevate to the 
highest attainable pitch, the intcllectiiuK 
moral, and physical condition of the great 
body of a nation. If we examine the nature 
of the ends supposed to be accomplislied by 
the constitution 1 have described as a perfect 
one, it must at once be allowed, that the 
materia Is of such a constitution, do not as yet 
any where exist. The highest attainable in- 
tellectual pcifectinn in tlie great body of a 
people, implies the utmost practicable diifii- 
sion ainoiiust them, of the most usei'iil know- 
ledge ; and before this great end can be 
brought about, there must be a previous agree- 
ment amongst the leading minds, **the ctioico 
and master spirits,” not only as to what is 
truth, in the countless cjiiestions about which 
men’s thoughts have been iiitcrrsted, but 
also us to the relative importance of diOereiit 
truths, and tiic best nieans of cotniniinicnting 
a knowledge of truths to others. Tie can- 
not have taken a comprehensive survey of 
the state of human opinions, who fancies the 
world has got beyond its intidlectual infancy. 
A selection or one of two, from amongst the 
innumcralile points of controversy that re- 
main unsettled, will he enouuh to show how 
slowiy truth is reached, and how small is the 
progress that has been made in reaching it, 
even so late as the JDlli century.* On the 
question what is good morality, might we not 
expect the minds of most men to have been 
long ago made up? On a subject which 
professes to ascertain, what is the duty of 
man, might we not rationally suppose, that 
an inquiry must have been so earnestly iiii- 
dertaketi, so zealously and iiidefatigably con- 
ducted, and so siicccs-fully complatid, ns 
should in some degree correspond with its 
unspeakable importance? one surelv 

will have the hardihood to deny, that it 
would be a knowledge fur above any price 
in value, could we but reach certainty, as to 
what constitutes a perfect system of morality. 
'We should then know, what feelings, and 

* t li will not Ite iiiferied foMii ilii> o)>iiiion uf (lie »»• 
ihor.ttiai lie ilneB not leadily admit, that Mie anmiint of irmli 
ftotp tn exUtence, when coniimred to what wh* known in a 

•avife Xiite of society, li lint heyoiid nil calcniiUion In favor 
•f ^preacni Umei. It U the dllTerenct between day and iilghL 


what motives, followfd by wltai acts, are 
good, bad, or neither good nor had, but sim- 
ply inilitl'erent. Would not the aliaiumeiit 
of such knowledge be a great gain? It 
would not n^cessaiily, aiul of itself, make ih 
follow n course of uiideviatiug rectitude: it 
would not inevitably free us from “ envy, 
hatred, anil innlice, and all uiicliurit.ible- 
ness:” it W'ould not deliver us from that 
fruitful cause of so iiiauy'bad and angry pas- 
sions, the honest niisa|)prtdieiwion, iiaiiuly* 
or the wilful misrepresentation of the motivi s 
of others ; but leaving no doubt as to what 
was virlue, and what was vice, it would 
engage the deep, and earnest, anti iiiidi\ided, 
attention of the wise and good, to pioinote 
the cause of virtue, iindislracted by the fatal 
and deep root(*<l tlirt'erences of opinion that 
now prevail. Let no one s.iy, that, such 
did'erenees of opinion do not exist, or exist- 
ing, that they are of no practical iiiipor- 
tanee : they do exist, and they arc of the 
utmost practical importance. One class of 
men hold, that true morality consists in wise 
brnevofence, discoverable by reuso t and cvm- 
scicHce, and exclusively direvted to the in^ 
teresfs of our fellow creatures in this world. 
The bare announcement of tiiis as a fiinda- 
ineiital principle of morals, excites lio.ror in 
another class. This living wiihout God in 
tile world, is to tlieir minds, the inslnnl.iiie- 
oils conversion of the beauty of earili into 
the ugliness of* hell ; it is the presenta- 
tion before ibeir senses, as the actual and 
frightful realities of this world, ofall tho<e 
circuiiistauces of horror, which the sublime 
imagination of Milton conceived as belonging 
to tiie shade.s below : — 

•* A (liiimHl Kilnniinii wa^rp anfl wIM; 

A iliiiiK(‘>'ii li"iiii>l« oil iill BitifS riHiiiii, 

Ah •>"(* urt'sii riiiiiuce rl.iiiivR ; \fi fioin ihnse flames 

No li’^lii ; Imk ■mlK'r liatkiii-ss ilniiile 
|ier«vHoiilv to iIikcovpi hiiiiiiA ol wop, 
itpuiofis Ilf Horiow. ilolpfiil uiieip 

AimI real run never dwell ; m-vei romirt 

1 lint CO lied to all ; Inn tmtiiie wiilioiii eiiil 
Silll lUccs’* ■ 

With the more rigid Christians, for I need 
not say it is rigid Christians 1 nliudo t», 
goodness as separate or separable fioin Chris- 
tian doctrines, is a thing absedutely impossi- 
ble. Such a separation is not authorized in 
the Scriptures, and the admission of such a 
separation, wouhl amount in effect, to a re- 
nunciation by a Christian of that religion, 
which ti» him is all in all. What is the 
practical inference from this unfortunate 
difference? It is, that until the truth shall 
finally prevail amongst the leading minds of 
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both parties, the highest success, as an object 
to government, cannot be given to the reali- 
zation ot geiiiiiiie morality, in tlip minds ami 
hearts of all classes of meii.f Let me take 
one otlier example to shew, how slowly tlit' 
march of intellect, (if [ may use what is now 
become a cant phrase,) has advanced. One 
of tlio great ends of government is, obvious- 
ly, the utmost practicable ditrusion of pliysi- 
cal comfort amongst the people. Physical 
comfort in a coiiiprelieiisive sense, includes 
the consideration of the rnontiil condition of 
niiiii. Good health is an indispensable cle- 
nicnt of ptiysical comfort, and it will scarcely 
be denied, that tlio pleasurable satisfiictioii 
arising from the consciousness of a mind full 
f»f useful knowled'jie, and overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness, must have a 
strong eft’ect on bodily health. 8ee, then, 
how widely spreads the inquiry, how is the 
utmost amount of physical comfort amongst 
the people to be attained ? Lveii if we take 
the term pliysical comfort, in the more limit- 
ed seii'e, oi a ceitaiii degree of ease, as re- 
suhiiig from a sufficiency of food, clotliiiig, 
and loJging ; how numerous, and how di(E- 
ciiit, are the questions, that would spring, 
from ail atlem|)t to ascertain, the best tneaiis 
of producing the utmost amount of physical 
conifoit amongst a people. One of these 
questions would be, whether on the supposi- 
tion, that reason and hoiievolence should 
progie.ss, the notions that now prevail, re- 
specting the usefulness of the institution of 
private piopcrty, would retain their present 
strong hold on the minds of nu n? Another, 
admitting the usefulness of private property, 
whetlier the rights of men «s regards their 
property and persons are wise in tlinir nature, 
mid clearly defined ; that is, whether, (if 
well executed,) they are the best that couhi 
be imagined, to promote the security of per- 
son and propel ty, and to n^alize the happiest 
distribution of national wealth; and .whether 
the means exist, of enjoying tlic abtwe riuhts 
easily and safely, that is, whether a good 
administration of the law's, obtains? Jii 
other words, whether any existing system of 
jurisprudence is the best that could be devis- 
ed ? Cuuld an answer in the affirmative be 
given to siicli a question ? Taking England, 
(a cotintry that has surely advanced as far in 
knowledge and virtue, as any other in the 
world) as an example, should [ expose my- 
self to the charge of ignorance, were 1 to 
assert, that very few Englishmen, are tlio- 

t Tli« render innst carfnlly dislliisiiUh. liie iiropti^itlnn, at 
ti» till* proprieiy of a dufcl iiiieifrieiii***, noWt l»y a «ovi'iiinn*ni. 
In liiBliiuiloiiK connected niib inmaliiv, fiom the propohiiion 
as to ilie propriety of siicIi sin iiiieiference at A tiitnie time 
These are many reasons iliat make seiibihle men jealous aboui 
a direct interference In sucli matters by a loveinment, now 
wliicli nrtfjf not exist at a future time, if wisdom and benevo 
leucc increase and niulilply. 


roughly imbued with enlighted notions upon 
jurisprudence, and that fewer still, are pre- 
pared by a disinterested desire to do good, 
and by freedom from prejutlices, lo receive 
tile knowledge upon this sulijcct, that is ready 
to be imparted to them by the enlight- 
ened few? Yet surely, correct opinions 
respecting jurisprudence, must be familiar 
to the minds of at least a consider- 
able number, before ihe subject can be 
eitlier taken up comprehvnsicvly by the 
government, or before a more peileet system 
can be carried liy tlie goveriuneiit, into piac- 
lical efiect. I have dwelt thus long in <le- 
scribiiig the ends that are supposed to be 
attained by a perfect govrriiment, and the 
difficulties that stand even noir, in the way 
of the attainment of those ends, that we may 
have some criteria by w'liicii to judge, what 
the condition of our aiicestois, with respect 
to government, was, some 300 years ago. Is 
it a matter of doubt, wlietlier we are better 
informed men than our forc-fatbeis? 'I'o many 
this may seem a superfluous question; but 
iiiasiniich, as the nature of a government at 
any given lime, depends upon ibe knowledge 
of tlie people at that lime, 1 hope lo be 
allowed to make a few reiiiaiks on this sub- 
ject. If there is any truth more simple and 
obvious than another; any iruih wittioiit the 
universal recognition of which, in any conn- 
-iry, the people of that country, can scarcely 
be said to be above the hnites tliat perisii, it 
IS, that the happiness of ihe coiuniunity is, 
ill the eye of reason, the only conceivable 
fMid for w'liich government exists, in Eng- 
land this principle is now universally admit- 
ted. We are far eriougii from the pra' tical 
realization of this doctrine, but the doctrine 
itself no one denies. If cerlniii institutions, 
cei tain customs, or certain ptincipics of legis- 
lation, arc condemned or upheld, they are 
condemned or upheld by a reference to their 
alleged iiijiiriousiiess, or useful ness, to the 
public. iSt)nie complain of a lioyal Court, 
because of its expense, and because it is 
generally a sink of intrigue and coriuptioii; 
many condemn a system of hereditary 
leiiislation, because the knowledge and the 
virtue m^cessaiy for statesman, are not acci- 
dents of birth ; some are opposed to sinecures 
and pensions, because they are expensive, 
and because ihey^are too often bounties upon 
indolence, and upon political profligacy; 
many set their faces against the princijile of 
ineligibility to office, on the score of peculi- 
arity of religious opinions, because such a 
principle involves the twofold evil of rais- 
ing up enemies to the common wealth, and 
depriving it of the services of useful citizens; 
and some condemn a national church, as 
favorable to political corruption, and adverse 
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to the best interests of religion. The friends 
of all these institutions, customs and princi- 
ciples, uphold them by the very same sort of 
reasoning, that their enemies employ to con- 
demn them. Without Courts they tell us, 
Kings could not exist, and without Kings, 
chous would came again; hereditary peers, 
from their fortunes, and from the stimulus to 
honorable actions, that is allorded by the 
pride of ancient descent, may be trusted as to 
hoiiesty; and as to talents, look to tluiir 
speeches, — see Im»w far tliey surpass those of 
the greasy commons, and how fearful would 
be the dangers, from monarchy on the one 
hand, and democracy on the other, did not 
privileged noblesstand between these antago- 
nists ; without sinecures and pensions, whore 
would be a merit fostering fund ; as to dis- 
qualifying laws, has not the removal of them, 
placed all Protestants, within the clutclies of 
the scarlet lady that sitteth upon the seven 
hills, and that driiikcth of the cup of abomi- 
nation ; and as to a national church, by what 
other coiii'^x shall we steer clear of the 
whii'pool of fanaticism on the one hand, or 
the rock of infidelity on the other? How- 
ever weak, or however powerful, may be 
the reasoning of either party, on these, and 
innumerable other questions, both a|>peal to 
one common principle, the common good : 
they both call for that, as for a ring, in 
which to strip, and fight out the battle, fair- 
ly and manfully. Ts not this a mighty point 
gained ? Prejudices are fearful weapons to 
contend against, ignorance is an armour of 
proof, ami selfishness is the strong hold of 
Satan ; but reason, in the fair fiedd of right- 
eousiu*ss, shall pievad against them nil! 
Uow did matters stand in the times of the 
Tudors? Did the people ; did tlieir cleri- 
cal guides, whether Jloman, Anglican or 
Puritan; did IMembers of Parliament, whe- 
ther Commoners or Lords; did Ministers of 
State ; or did Sovereign Rulers, whether 
l^ngs or Queens, maintain, or acknowledge, 
that the sole end of any form of Govern - 
ment, is the promotion of the common happi- 
ness of all ? 

That not a single individual had a glimpse 
of this groat and now comparatively simple 
tiuth, 1 will not take upon me to say; but 
that it was generally understood, and acted 
on, in those times, it is qtiite impossible to 
admit. The people were generally ignorant 
and submissive, except when driven to open 
lawlessness, by absolute starvation : c»f the 
clergy* (those of them at least, who energed 
at all from a state of profound ignorance and 
listless torpor) some were desirous to uphold 
. the Roman Church before it was upset, and 
to restore it, when the reformed creed gained 
a footing; some bent all their energies to 


support the new hierarchy, and the royal 
prerogative ; some were fitfrcc protestants ; 
but all were hurried on by bigotry, and 
a spirit t»f savage and bloody intolerance, 
as disgraceful to pure religion, as it was 
inconsistent with the very e lements of eii lights 
eiied notions on the end of civil government: 
what Parliaments were, both in ilieir mate- 
rials and acts, 1 have shewn by some strik- 
ing fads; what they were in base and abo- 
minable selfishness, when ciiciim stances per- 
mitlcd them to legislate for tlieir own inter- 
ests, it would be difiiciilt for binguuge to 
convey an adequate idea of: as to ministers 
of state, it is notorious, that the whole brood 
of them, looked to their personal aggrandise- 
ment, and the amassing of wealth, as the sole 
end of their being, and sought llie nttainmeiit 
of that end, by the most abject and uncon- 
ditional siibmissiveness, to those who held 
the governing power; and as to sovereigns, 
who shall gainsay the unquestionable truth, 
that the gratification of their own single and 
individual wills, foiined the sole motive of 
their actions ; and that the resolves which 
sprang fiom this iinconlroulable self-will- 
ediiess, led them, now into foolisli and unjust 
wars, — now prompted them to the pas>ing 
of the most absurd and tyrannical laws,— 
now impelled them to \trenk their vengeance 
on discarded favorites, or innocent men who 
by some fatal chance had incurred their 
capricious displeasure ; — a scdf-willedness, in 
fine, which never urged them to follow out 
the general good, for its own sake, and at 
the expence of tlieir individual power? 'riiere 
are no means, by wliich we can better judge, 
in a rough way,* of the condition of a pi^ople 
as to Its Government, than by a knowledge 
of the state of justice amongst them. In 
any country, if lln re existed very little lili- 
gaiion, and if this absence of litigation pro- 
ceeiied, not from defects in the laws them- 
selves, or the mode of their administration, 
but from a high sense of justice amongst the 
inhabitants themselves, it would speak well 
for the government of tliat conn try. This 
strong and general tone of moral feeling, 
would indicate a healthy state of educa- 
tion, on the higiiest of all subjects, — 
morals; and morality cannot well advance 
far, unless it is fostered, indirectly, at 
least, by the government of a country : so far, 
then, credit would deservedly be due to the 
Government of any country, where such a 
state of things existed ; and as the character 
oil the governing power is always more or 
ifss influenced by the state of knowledge 
existing amongst the people, a high toned 
morality in the people would unquestion- 
ably be seen in the acts of its Government 
On the other hand, if the people of any 
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country, owing to whatever circumstances, 
were above the laws; or if justice was fre- 
quently violated, by the undue influence of 
individuals, or by the direct authority of the 
executive power, it would be a miserable 
sij»n of the state of the Government of that 
country. In the first case supposed, it 
would shew, that anarchy or a total absence 
of Governiiient prevailed : in the second, 
it would indicate such a degree of ignorance 
aud timidity in the people, and such dis- 


graceful indifference in those with whom 
legislation rested to what ought to be their 
first and chiofest care, that to talk of good 
Government as compatible with such a state 
of things, would be a curious sort of contra- 
diction. What was the state nf justice du- 
ring the times of tlie Tudors ? J'he qtiestion 
is sufficiently important, to deserve an ans- 
wer in a separate letter. 

1 am, &c. 

A Bengal Civilian. 


REMARKS ON THE CLIMATE. %OIL, AND CULTIVATION OF PENANG AND 

PROVINCE WELLESLEY. 


l^Continued from VoL VI., Second Series, p, 509.] 


Sugar. — The sugar cane is partially cul- 
tivated on Penang, but cxiensively in Pro- 
vince Wellesley, especially in the central and 
southern portions of it. To tliese last the Chi- 
nese were allured by the richness of the soil, 
the facility of water communications, and 
cheapness of fire wood. The plantations 
theie occupy abour nine hundred acres of 
land, and very small portions only of these 
are pei milted to lie fallow. 

When yjrices are remunerating, clayed 
Sugar is the principal product, otheiwise a 
coarse black Sugar is made. Under very 
favorable pi ices tlie average^quaniity of clay- 
ed Sugar manufactured in the season, of from 
14 to 16 months, may be estimated at eleven 
thousand piculs on an average, or about 654 
tons, and from four to five thousand piculs of 
coarse black Sugar. Almut l(i,750 piculs of 
clayed Sugar might, if exclu.'-ively manufac- 
tured, be got frnin the quantity of Sugar land 
cleared and that now lying fallow. When 
compared with a West India Island’s produce, 
this quantity is indeed iusignificaut ; yet it is 
encouraging here, for it is the result of the 
labor in a new country, of freemen wliose 
tastes are even luxurious, on a track of land 
which but a few years aso was a wild forest. 
There are about 2000 Chinese collected as 
cultivators or otherwise on these plantations. 
At present they may be considered as the 
sole Sugar makers at this settlement, for the 
cane, which to a considerable additional 
extent, is raised by Malayan settlers, is paftly 
converted into jaggery, and also into a coarse 
black Sugar and syrup, which all find a 
speedy sale amongst the population. There 
is no doubt much land still available for 


Sugar plantations, and the capitalist will 
perhaps be enabljd, hy a perusal of the details 
wliieh follow, to form bis own judgment re- 
garding the probable results of Sugar planting. 

It is lint known, nor is it a matter of con- 
sequence that it should be so, at vilmt period, 
or from whence the Sng.ir cane was intro- 
duced amongst the Mil.iys of Keddah; it 
lias, however, been cultivated by them from 
times beyond the reach of tradition. 

They class the cane into several varieties. 

1. The large cane or tubhoo^ (the gene- 
ric term) hittong igang tiyada beraboo, wliich 
as this designation implies, is comparatively 
fiee from the ashy ])Owder found on several 
other kinds Tlie Malays consider it to be 
less sweet llian the tubboo etam, 

2. Tubboo hittong beraboo : tlie powdery 
bark cane. 

3. Tubboo merab: a red cane, the juice 
of which IS considered more acidulous than 
the two foregoing. This appears to be ana- 
logous to the species found at Tavoy on the 
Tonasseiim Coast, when it was captured by 
the British. 

4. 'f ubboo rottan ; the rattan cane ~ thin 
and hard. 

5. Tubboo kdoku karbau : bufFuloe hoof 
cane — a hard rune with a chocolate colored 
rind. 

6. Tubboo etam : a black cane— esteem- 
ed by the Malays — will attain to the height 
of 12 feet. 

The Chinese have selected the first men- 
tibned variety, because, they think, it yields 
the most juice and is freest from colouring 
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matter. The average height of the cane 
under good ciillivution is here about 7 feet, 
reckoning from the stole to the upper joint ; 
10 is however not uncommon, or even 12 
feet in virgin soil. 

Superior as the Chinese must be allowed 
to be to the various classes of Straits* native 
cultivators in the application of hereditary 
tact and unceasing industry to whatevei 
they undertake, they yet fall far short of the 
point, to which did not habit and prejudice 
interfere, European science and skill might 
conduct them. 

Their mode of manufacturing raw Sugar, 
superior ns it is to the nniive method employ- 
ed in Hindoostan, is yet very impeifict, and 
would, by a West India planter, be thought 
rude, slovenly, and inefficient. Tiie ground 
having been brst well cleaned and trenched, 
the cane plants are set out in rows, wiiich are 
six fet apart; the plants are at intervals of 
two and a half feet or two feet seven inches ; 
the trenches or holhtws betwixt the rows are. 
from one to two feet deep. Tiie most 
approved months for planting are Apiil and 
May; hut canes of all atres may be seen in 
the plantaiiotH, for the Chinese cannot afford 
to be regular; and were all the canes ripe at 
once, they would not have a sufficiency of 
mills to clear ihem off. 

On (he quality of the soil and (he care 
bestowed on its culture, depends the peiiod 
of maturity of the cane. It is generally, 
however, lipe at the end of the fourteenth 
month, in favoraole sites. In other situations 
iis maturity is delayed to the 16(h or even 
the I8ih month. I'here are on an average 
about 3400 bunches in one oilong, each 
bunch having iVoin five to eight or ten cancs. 
The ground is cleaned four several times 
betwixt planting and cutting, and the leaves 
lire stiipped off to the proper extent five 
times. To each bunch a cat tie of putrid fisl^ 
is allowed as manure. The cost of culti- 
vating until the produce is ready to be carried 
to the mill, may be stated as under : 

Expence of cultivating 100 orlonge for 14 month'i 

Mp. Dix. 

Colt Ilf laud alrptidy oloared (nr of r.Iearin^ fk'r. 


fit IaihI) 2000 

CliiiiHHf) i»vi*rRi'«*r at JO dn. |ifr moniJt 14a 

60 iHliMiirerN at 5 p*»r ditti^. 3600 

Av^n^idtiiral IiiiulpiiiHiiti. , . , . 1 01' 

for ppfipip, 60 

Q'lit rrnt (aI n iiicd um inir) 76 

Alaniire— 35 piculii of AmIi or I cnltie to i*avli 

buucli, and oarriHge 10 


Total coit of fiiit j«nr,. . . .Sp. dri. 687.0 

Total of 2d } m or aeaion of 14 nmntlii, 8p. dia. 3826 
The A^tll consists of two vertical rollers, 
wbiob Are either of granite, or sections of the 


largest and hardesj tree which the frontier 
forest yields. These are put in motion by a 
pair of buffaloes working on a long crooked 
beam, which is attached to the central axis. 
— These rollers are generally about two feel 
in diameter, and they rest op a platform of 
wood, which is laised only about two feet 
above the bulfaloes* circular path; betwixt the 
latter and the mill on a level with the buffa- 
loes* path, a barrel is sunk in thegioiitid to 
receive the cane juice; to each mill six buf- 
faloes are aUached, and they work in pairs, 
and are relieved every two hours, each pair 
woiking four hours; in all six reliefs only 
are thus eifected in every twenty four hours, 
and there are occasional stops and delays. 

The boiling apparatus is under the same wide 
open shed with the mill ; and on the opposite 
side to it of the buffuloe path, it is raised only 
three or four feet above the latter. The fit e 
place is well constructed with biick and mor- 
tar ahd vaulted. There arc three iron boilers 
in all; a large barrel for the cane juice, 
which, instead of being conveyed in a pipe 
or gutter directly from the mill, is brought in 
pails to this barrel from the firi»t barrel ; also 
a reservoir which stands at the side of one of 
the boilers, having a syphon at the bottom ; 
and lastly, a cooler into which the boiled and 
claiitied juice is put. 

The canes arc brought on men's shoulders 
to the mill, where they are cut into convenient 
lengths. One man feeds the mill and another 
relieves it of the pressed c ine. The cane is 
passed thrice through it, and is then cane 
trash, which is used along witli the firewood 
when that is deapj Thus much time is lost, 
fpr, with a povveifiil null, it would not be re- 
tired to pass the cane more than once, or at 
most twice through. 

It was found by experiment that one hund- 
red canes weic pressed the first time in nine 
minutes, tlic second time in twelve minutes, 
and the third in eight minutes. The length of 
this middle period indicates some delect in 
the mill, or an over feeding of it by the woik- 
men. On an average the quantity expended 
every day duri»g twelve hours* work should 
he, were tio stops to take place or reliefs, 
nearly 2,500 canes. Allowing, however, one 
oiloiig to yield about 20,400 canes, the mill 
will be occupied during nearly eight days 
(twelve hours each) in clearing them off.— 
With West India machinery, and its cease- 
less operation, this number of canes would be 
pre&sed in about twenty hours. 

One hundred (unselected) canes yielded 32 
gallons and 116 ounces by measure, of juice; 
and the produce in clayed Sugar of first and 
second sort, from twelve hours mitling, ave- 
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fttged three piculfl; Jhus giving^ about twenty- 
four piculs for one oilong of canes. Twenty- 
five ought, however, to be obtained from the 
best land. 

The cane juice flows from the mill through 
a gutter to tbe barrel, which, as before stated, 
is sunk nearly t«> the rim in the earthen floor; 
from this it is carried in pails to the other 
barrel at the boilers. The head Sugar- 
maker stands here and keeps supplying the 
juice to the qiiallics or shallow iron boilers. 
It may be observed that these arc imbedded 
in brick work, extending a foot or more above 
their rim, and smoothly plastered inside so as 
to prevent loss by the juice boiling over. 
No particular attention is paid to the tempe- 
rature of the liquor at any stage of the opera- 
tion — the whole being guessed by the force 
of practice. When the juice boils too vio- 
lently, some coooanut oil is thrown in to 
check the ebullition. When the juice has been 
siiflieieiitly heated in the first boiler, it is poured 
into the clarifier or flat bottomed wooden re- 
servoir, from which it is, after fecullurings have 
subsided, let off by the syfarn into the second, 
and so on to the third boiler. In this last 
it receives an addition of about a sixth or 
even more of a ctiupah (a chupah is about 
one quarter and a sixteenth of a gallon) of j 
fine shell lime as an adjuvant. The juice is 
here examined in small quantities on a shal- 
low saucer, and when ready, it is put into the 
cooler; after remaining there a few minutes, 
it is poured into conical baked earthen- 
ware jars, each calculated to hold 50 catties 
of Sugar. Twelve of these jars are usually 
filled at each milling of 12 hours, and each 
jar, after the claying process?, ought to yield 
from 24 to 25 catties (the cattie is IJ lb.) 
of Suf»ar, about 20 catties of which are of a 
fair description, the remaining being dark 
coloured. These jars or pots are filled gra- 
dually from the cooler, by about one quarter 
of ajar at a, time to allow of crystallization 
taking place. They are then arranged under 
a shed of slight materials, on a platform of 
split nihong or palm wood, raised about two 
feet above the ground ; below are ducts 
formed of the large bamboo, which is split 
longitudinally into equal parts for the pur- 
pose to collect the molasses. About twelve 
days after these jars have been filled, when 
the molasses have well drained otf, cakes 
of finely kneaded and moistened clay are laid 
over their contents. 

Tlieclay is removed two or three times, and 
a portion of Sugar is scraped off the top ^t 
each renewal. The Sugar thus clayed is 
dried in the sun in wooden trays, and then 
packed up in wicker baskets lined with palm 
leaves. From the above-mentioned number 
of twelve pots, mulas^es are obtained in the 


proportion of one half of the weight of the 
Sugar procured, or perhaps a little more, 
owing to the water used with the day. The 
molasses are not in much request, so that 
the Chinese pay little attention to the way in 
which they are collected. They me generally 
filled with dead ants, flies, wasp^, ami other 
insects which swarm in the claying house. 

No attempt has been yet ni.ufc to distil 
rum. The Chinese make a sort nf arrack by 
distilling u fermented mixture of rice and 
molasses. 

The process in making coarse dark Sugar 
is the .same as that describ'‘d for the fine raw 
Sugar, only that instead of the concentrated 
syrup being put into clayey jars, it is poured 
into shallow iroiiyhs and stirred about witli a 
wooden pole until it becomes suflicicnily crys- 
tallized ^ be picked up. It is too much 
saturated with molasses to be easily (‘xpoi ted. 

For the sake of perspicuity, the calculations 
which follow have been made for a idr};er 
scale than any individual planter has yet 
adventured on here. They are, however, 
founded on Chinese practice, and on the 
average rate of productiveness on the very 
first description of soils. The shortest pe- 
riod within which these last can be made 
productive has also been assumed. 

Four months have been allowed as the 
time for gathering in the crop and manufac- 
turing tlie Sugar. For this period eight mills 
have been allotted for one hundred orlongs ; 
but three mills would siiliice, were they to ho 
kept constantly going as they would be 
under European management. 

Cost of' manufacturing clayed Sugar from cane.<i, tho 
produ-cc of too orUmtjs of l/md or acres. 


FIRST COST 

8 IVlillN Ht 200 fliM ir>()0 

60 Biitfaloert tit 10 dm ••arh .OOU 

llonseM 4(l0 

Incidpiital charges loO 

•Sp. drH. 2000 

of iimnufactnrinfr the canes f’n 100 
orloiigR iiitn .Sugar at the above into » 

— these being cleared offiii 4 months JJ200 
Add for tear and wear St lo.sa by siccident 40*) 

Packing and conve}iui' to iiimket 200 

Inteiest ou capital— suy •'tOO 

• 6700 

Add cost of cultivation os before .'>875 

Total cost at the expiration of the fiist seaNOii 

of 14 nioiitliM, 13,676 

PKonuCR. 

3 000 piculs of fair clayed Sui^ar, at 6 
drs. per picul, and 400 do dork at 3jl 

per do Id, 400 

26,800 Riiiitanns ot Midassee.at 15 pice 

per Kunta«i? * 2,94 

^ 16.346 

Balnnce of profit Sp drs. 3,770 


N 11. I'lie poorer t'hinese hire a .Vlill at one Sp. 
dr. per du) witlnuti Iluffuloes, or aiteadauts. 


M ni 
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Daifif expemea of working each Mill. 

Dr. cpntN 


] Tindol nr mnniifaclorer SO 

1 Firp-fpeHer yO 

I Milt-fppder 25 

] Withdrfiwpr of cnne trnHli, «lio alao carriea the 

nniip jnic.e to the bnilini; filare SO 

1 Hiiflaiop driver 20 

Hire of cnne cuitera and carriera of ditto to the 

Mill 1 

60 Billeta of fire.wood *. 90 

Jjinip and nil, Sto 6 

]2 Clajiiifr pota at of their priiiie cohI, as they 
last on an average for 3 aenaous 60 

T..tal Sp. dia 400 

Flight daya expencpa being for one orlong’a pro- 
duce, Sp. dra 32 


Prices remuining as above, the profit of each 
subsequent season ought to increase beyond 
the above sum lo an extent equivajl^ent to the 
amount of capital expended originally in 
the purchase of land, mills, cattle, &c., and 
in erecting buildings, the same having been 
recovered the first season. 

The Chinese arc not very willing to admit 
that they gain at all by .the cultivation : but 
they are monopolists whenever they can 
possibly becoine so ; and it is well known, 
that numbers have returned from the Sugar 
plantations to China with well-filled purses. 

Perhaps, however, it might be safest in 
originating a Sugar plantation to reckon 
only an average produce of 22 piculs of 
Sugar, and the usual proportion of molasses, 
instead of what has been given above, since 
it might be diifiCLlt to gel a large track of 
land of uniform quality. 

The Chinese have occasionally received 
from 8 lo 9 drs. per picul for their Sugar; 
there is hardly any imported to Penang from^ 
other countiies, since the growers he»e can 
keep down the price by glutting the market 
when there is a competition, and rendering 
the speculation a losing one. Finally, the 
speculator is warned against relieving all that 
the Chinese may tell him regarding Sugat- 
niaking. It is against their interest to speak 
truth. 

Tarctm — Indigo. — There are three species 
of the Indigo pljnt known to the Malays of 
this Coast,— the Tarum rinrie, or Aruc sort 
Indigo— fern tinctona or anil — the Tarum 
hesarj or Kukor, the creeping broad leaved 
kind — and the Tarum ak&r, also a creeping 
Indigo, which is a strong perennial plant, found 
in great abundance growing wild in the 
Islands lying near .Junkseylon and on those 
in the vicinity of Trang. Its leaf is larger 
than that of the Tarum besar. This last 
species was in 1793 conveyed from Sumatra 
to India by Colonel Kyd. 

The two first mentioned kinds arc chiefly 
cultivated in Penang and Province Wellesley, 
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and merely to an extent sufficient to supply 
the cultivators and the local market. 

The manufacture of Indigo is yet in its 
infancy, and the product is too crude to be 
fit for the European markets. It is either in 
the state of thickish liquid, or of a coarse 
concrete semi-crvstallized mass, with an 
inordinate proportion of lime, for its base, 
and of a light blue color. I have been cre- 
dibly informed by a Dutch genlleman« that the 
dried Indigo plant was in former times often 
carried from the Dutch colonies to Holland 
and there manufactured into the dye. 

In 1822, the then {Superintendent of Pro- 
vince Wellesley made an experiment, with 
tlie aid of a native from Bengal, to ascertain 
the probability of manufacturing Indigo 
there : the result was a product, which by 
competent judges in Calcutta, was pro- 
nounced to be a fair merchantable Indigo 
of the second quality. There cannot be any 
doubt that the first quality might be pro- 
duced, for the plant thrives luxuriantly, and 
is not subjected to the accidents of floods 
and droughts as in India. There is abun- 
dance of land here fit for growing Indigo, and 
the 1 niy drawback to its extensive cultivation 
by Europeans might be the high piicc of 
wages compared with Indian rates. 

The Chinese are the only regular cultiva- 
tors of the Tarum. The plant is generally 
renewed every year in weak soils ; but with 
proper management it will continue very ])ro- 
ductive for two years. The seed is first 
raised in a nursery, and then carefully trans- 
planted. Shell, lime is employed to kill the 
insects on the leaves, a dccoeiion of the tuba 
akar^ a strong creeping plant, is applied to 
the root to kill insects. 1’he Chinese have 
a bed of this shiirb in all their gardens. It 
is a powerful narcotic; and the juice infused 
in water is said to stupify fish. It is an 
efficacious remedy in that iiritating disorder, 
the ring worin, when applied externally ; 
it must be remembered, internally it would, be 
poison. The first cutting commences at the 
end of the secod or third month after the seed 
has been put in the ground ; about seven 
cuttitigs may be taken as the average of two 
years. The plants are cleared once a month, 
and after each cutting a catlie offish is given 
as manure to each plant. 

The cost of cultivating for two years may 
be estimated as follows : — 


id Orlntij^s of cleared laod 200 

lO at 6 drx 120U 

■Seed ttiid liiipleiiietitM 30 

20 

Quit lent— ttvvrwged 15 


Total S{>. dm. 1465 
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Piixliicf! of 2 years, 700 fiiruls ufwet Iniligo, 

being 70 per oilung, at G drs per picul 4200 


Deduct for Inssea by accident, repairs of 

bouses, vatB,&c 200 


Balance, profit Sp. drs. 2635 

The above is the favorable side of the sub- 
ject. Should the cultivation increase a little 
beyond its present extent, prices will fall so 
greatly in this article, ill adapted as it is to 
profi table exportation, that little or no gain 
can accrue. The case might be reversed 
were the Chinese and Malays wise enough 
to adopt the most approved method of manu- 
facturing the article. 

The Chinese allow one picul of dry Indigo 
as the average quantity obtained from twenty 
piculs of wet. But how much of the former 
consists of lime and other impurities must 
depend on the will of the maker. The 
Malays mix it in the proportion of nearly 
one half the weight of the liquid Indigo. 
The weed is steeped in mud wells lined with 
chunarn, and a large tub is perhaps attached 
to the garden, 'riie fermentation is guessed 
at; at the end of the second or third day the 
process is complete. The whole apparatus 
does not cost above eight or ten dollars on 
the above number of orlongs, provided the 
crops can be cut in diiferciit months. 

The liquid Indigo lias occasionally been 
imported from Siam to Penang in earthen- 
ware jais. 

Nilam. — T his plant does not appear to 
have attracted the attention of Botanists. 
From its name it might possibly be con- 
founded with nila or Indigo. It is, however^ 
quite distinct from the latter and is useless as 
a dye. The plant resembles a small rough 
leaved geranium, and seldom rises above two 
feet high. It is propagated by cuttings, as it 
bears no seed. The cuttings are planted in 
good forest land two or three feet apart in 
dry and sheltered situations, but thrives 
well enough exposed to the sun. The plants 
are stripped of their leaves three times in a 
year, and the shrub will sometimes last to 
the end of the third year. The leaves are 
merely dried in the sun and loosely packed 
for sale ; an orlong will yield from seven to 
ten piculs within the year; they have an 
agreeable aromatic smell. Arab traders take 
occasionally considerable quantities of Nilani, 
and lately it has found its way to Calcutta in 
smaller quantities. The leaves are considered 
by the Arabs as a luxury on account of their 
supposed warmth when used as stuBing for 
mattrasses and pillows, and their agreeable 
fragrance. The demand is cither on the de- 
cline, or the supply has increased beyond ii, 


for the cultivator now gets about 3 Sp. drs. 
tlie picul instead of from 9 to 13 drs. as 
formerly. 

The native country of thi&'p^t has not 
been, I believe, ascertained. The Malays sup- 
pose that it was introduced from Siimatca. 
The value of an orlong’s produce now be- 
ing from 25 to 30 drs. the profit after deduct- 
ing labor is not remunerating. 

A Bankok Siamese describes this plant 
as being cultivated at Siam. He stales that 
the people there prepare an article used in 
perfumery, internally as a medicine, and 
as a cure for the tooth-ache from a mixture 
of Nilam and the leaves of a plant called by 
the Malays daun chapa^ or wild sage ; these 
are infused in water and the whole is distilled 
by means of an apparatus consisting of threcj 
pots placed one above the other. The j)ro- 
duct is collected from tliQ surface of the up- 
per one, on which it is condensed in shape of 
a white concrete substance. It sells high. 
Wild sage abounds in Penang. 

GAMfiiF.a — Is described in Marsden’s 
Dictionary as a shrubby plant, from the 
leaves of which an extract called cjalah 
gamhir is procured by decoction, and formed 
into little balls or cakes, in ord^^r to its being 
eaten with betel. Its culture is described in 
the Batavia Transactions, which do not hap- 
pen to be at hand, so we have had recourse 
to the Chinese for information. This shurb 
was at one period cultivated with success at 
Penang and other places to the Eastward ; 
but as Java was the principal market fur the 
produce, and the Dutch had levied a duly of 
12 Java rupees per picul on it, the cultivuliou 
at the former Island did not repay its cost, 
and it was accordingly abandoned. Pi ices 
have been lately advancing, and the Chinese 
are talking of trying it again. The plant is 
partial to hilly land or slopes at the skirts of 
liilis. Two hundred plants are usually 
placed on one orlong of land, being six feet 
as under. They are raised from seed, and are 
topped to eight or ten feet when the Gambler 
is to be prepared. The Chinese dry the seed 
slightly, and sow in rainy weather. They 
superstitiously believe that tiie plants will not 
thrive should a woman approach them, or 
the workmen drink arrack while employed in 
planting them. T.be seed vegetates in 40 days, 
and are planted out in the second or thud 
month afterwards. 

At the expiration of 14 months, the first 
cutting of the branches with the leaves on is 
made. These arc put into a boiler, and when 
the juice has been extracted, the branches 
and refuse are thrown away, and the boiling 
is continued until the liquor has obtained the 
proper consistence: when it is put into 
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fihiillow trouglis, dried and cut into slices for 
Fale. The second cuttinfi: takes place right 
months subsequently to the first. The plant 
jiow grows strtjng and admits of frequchl 
cropping ; and it will endure for 20 years. 
No manure is used, but the plantation is 
kept clean. 

The Chinese consider the refuse of the 
boiling as a very excellent manure for pep- 
j)er vines, and that the two kinds of cultiva- 
tion might be advantageously combined. 

Estimated cost of cultivating 10 orlongs. 


Value of cltared land 10 orloii|^fi 200 

Six lohoiirerM pei auiiiiin 860 

Quit i«it( 7 

Hollers, 6re‘Wood and impleineiits 20 

lloiisi^H 50 

locideutai 80 

Total IhI year 667 

2<1 }ear 397 


1064 

The six labourers on the plantation will, 
after the above peiiod, be constantly employ- 
ed in cutting and preparing the Gainbier ; 
the average pioduce monthly being consider- 
ed nearly 15 piculs of dry produce, which, 
at 3 drs. per picul, will be 45 di's. monthly, 
or 540 drs. per aniiuiii. 

As before stated, this is the account ob- 
tained by collating different Chinese state- 
ments. 

Toiucco — Is raised in small quantities by 
the Malays for thei** own consumption. The 
quality is inferior, but Persian and American 
tobacco seeds have \)€en distributed in Pro- 
vince Wellesley, and may prove advantageous 
to theUyots. ’J’liere is nothing apparently 
to prevent the cultuie of this plant fiom being 
greatly extended, I’he Malays are much 
less addicted to the use by smoking of this 
succedancum for uhat tlieir Prophet has de- 
nied them — wine oi spirits, than the Chinese 
and Bunnans. A Chinee has always bis 
bamboo pipe at his elbow, while the Burman 
places his siket or cigar, clerk-like, be- 
hind bis ear. The Malay, houever, rivals 
Jack in the elegant compound of Tobacco, 
Gainbier, &c. with which he ornaments the 
space betwixt his upper lip and “teeth, a 
custom even more disgusting than the mode 
in which it is retained for ysc by the former. 

CoKFEK. — This plant thrives luxuriantly on 
the plumb in the shade and on the hills 
without shade. 

Several years ago large tracts of mountain 
land were cleared and planted with it, and 
good crops were obtained, notwithstanding 
the depr^aliou of inoiikies and musangs; 
bill Su‘ pi ice of Coffee fluctuated so much, 
that its cultivation, for exportation, was aban- 


doned. A few thousand plants yet remain on 
the hill plantations, which have been con- 
verted to spice ones. 

The quality of that now obtained to the 
amount of, perhaps, 100 piculs yearly, is 
considered equal to the average of that taken 
to the European market from other regions 
excepting Mocha. 

Cotton. — Cotton has never been exten- 
sively cultivated at this settlement. It has, 
however, been long introduced, and the 
staple of one of the varieties now cultivated 
(but whence obtained cannot be easily 
ascertained) is of a very superior quality. 
It thnles luxuiiaiitly on the light as well 
as the stiff soils, and equally well on the 
hills as in the valley. The chief obstacle's 
to the cultivation are the price of labor, and 
tlie sudden vii issitudes of climate from dry 
to wet: the latter being apt to injure the 
pod. 

Bushes of the above-mentioned variety, 
which has a yellow blossom, have been 
observed for the l.ist six years in almost 
constant bearing. They begin to bear in six 
or eight inoiitbs after planting. 

The following calculation was given to me 
several years ago by an intelligent Chinee, 
who intended cultivating Cotton, but aban- 
doned the project for a more lucrative one. 

One hundred orlongs will contain 435,600 
bushes ; and each bush will yield annually 
50 buds of Cotton, or one tail, which is the 
lowest average rate, being 272 piculs and 
25 catties for one year’s produce. 

The cxpencc of cultivation and cleaning 
the Cotton, about 1100 drs. after the first 
cost, will be nearly 2000 drs. yearly. 

I SiR!ii,on THE Betel Vine. — T he Malays 
are great consumers of Betel. Custom fre- 
quently changes beauty to deformity and 
calls it lovely — so it is with the Malays. The 
best looking person of this class — for there 
are numerous handsome individuals of both 
sexes in it, notwithstanding the generally 
received sceptical opinion to the contrary—- 
very speedily mars his good looks, in uri 
European’s eye, by an immoderate use of the 
betel mixture. It is, however, a very harm- 
less indulgence, and perhaps serves to check 
the intemperate use of mure demoralizing 
luxuries. The use of the leaf by itself would 
not excite disgusting impressions, and would 
he salutary as an aromatic ; but tbe hetero* 
gei^ous compound of the leaf, areca, shell 
lime, tobacco, and gambler!! — ^-Well, let it 
jpass-^no moial injury is sustained from iu 
use by any individual or the community. 
The old men carry about with them a sort of 
metal tube, ha\ing a rurnrod-louking pestei 
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\^ith which they busy themselves in pounding 
the mixture. The young make daily nut 
crackers of their jaws ; and although the 
mixture perhaps ratlicr tends to preserve the 
teeth, still the exercise on the nut must be a 
little too violent for them, and the Malays 
say it injures the sight. The Chinese are 
not much addicted to the use of Betel. 

Betel leaf is a commodity which will not 
hear exportation to a considerable distance. 
It cannot be preserved in a sound state 
beyond eight days, but by being prepared 
over a fire and rolled into balls, in which 
state it is called chenai^ it will keep a year, 
only the quality is much deteriorated^ The 
Betel now raised on Penang and in Province 
Wellesley exceeds the consumption, and ad- 
mits of a considerable quantity being sent to 
Keddah, which last country formerly sup- 
plied Penang with a large portion of its 
annual demand. About 6000 cuttings are 
planted by Malays in one orlong, but 3000 
would be a sufficient number to insure per- 
manency to the plantation. To each plant a 
post of bango or some other durable wood, 
from 7 to 10 feet high, is fixed; when the 
Vine has reached the height of about 6 feet, 
it is bent down and laid in the earth, which 
process is by some planters twice performed, 
and one of the strongest shoots arising from 
it, is trained up the post; it is twice detached 
at top fiom the post bent down about a foot 
or two, then twisted and again raised. 

The plucking begins about the 6th or 8tb 
month ; care is taken not to pluck oftener 
than once in every 20 days in dry weather. 
The number of pluckings in^a year is about 
twenty-five, and the average of each is 50 
leaves for each Vine. 

The produce during the succeeding twelve 
months will be 63,000 bundles. 

The rental yearly of the above number of 
Vines is now about 213 Sp. drs. and the 
amount which may be realized by a leisurely 
sale of the same, may be considered nearly 
5*'Sp. drs. per 100, land included. In this 
instance, as with mostly every other Penang 
product, the real value of a plantation can- 
not be ascertained from knowing the rent it 
bears and vice versfi. 'I’he rows are cleaned 
once in two months ; and manure is applied 
twice a year where the soil requires it ; the 
Vines are topped in a line with the heads of 
the poles, which being portions of a split tree, 
are rough and afford sinnuosities for the Vine 
to cling ; the leaves of the principal lateral 
branches, and of the smaller shoots only, are 
pulled. In Penang the betel leaf is within 
certain limits farmed out for revenue. Within 
these limits the price of 100 bundles is about 
6 drs., beyond them the average of about 


both on the Island and in Province Wellesley 
for picked leaves. In the latter district 50 
cents are given for 100 bundles. The cost 
of cultivation, average as follows : — 


One orlong— Jirst cost* 

Valae of land 10 

Dieeing:, holing and plautini* 85 

6000 pooU at dra. par 100 90 

liiipleuifutH 2 

WMlhen 1 

2 Coolieii, for ei^ht in>iuUiH, at 4 dm 6t 

Coti wkeu the viuea begin to }ield ' ■ — aO^ 

Annual produce — second cost* 

Of 6000 Vinea or 63,000 bundles, at 60 cents 

per too bundles 315 

Expense of ouUivaiiou and incidental 100 

bowest rate of profit at the end nf 20 in<intiis 
drs 2J5 


Two hundred drs. arc frequently given as 
rent for 600 plants, which were the risk of 
low prices left out of the question, might be 
considered as an enormous profit, but in 
fact the risk is great. An orlong covered 
with 6000 fiourishing Betel Vines will hardly 
sell for more than 360 Sp. drs. ! I But the 
disproportion greater or less according to 
circumstances than the above betwixt actual 
outlay and .rent, and betwixt the rent and 
the market value, obtains with reference to 
mostly every other kind of produce. 

Any very considerable increase to the 
present amount of cultivation of Betel, with- 
out an increase in the demand accompanying 
it, which, until the popubttian has greatly ad- 
vanced cannot be expected, must be attend- 
ed with a fall of profit sufficient to deter the 
speculator. The profit now is assuredly very 
remunerating. 

The consumption of Betel by the inhabi- 
tants of Penang and Province Wellesley may 
fairly be stated at 6,211,440 bundles of 100 
leaves each, equal in value to 81,057 Sp. 
drs. which would be the produce of about 
98 orlongs of land, planted regularly. But 
allowing for the various distances, different 
cultivators give betwixt the plants, according 
to their individual fancy, about lOOorlongfi 
may be assumed. 


PENANG. 


Tiif. Arfca on Betel Ni't. — This tree 
has given its namd to the Island of Penang — 
not from its growing there in larger numbers, 
or being more luxuriant than elsewhere, but 
because it was the tree chiefly cultivated by 
the Malays who first occupied the Island. It 
now better deserves the title from its having 
been the emporium for all the Betel Nut (not 
intercepted in its way) raised in the East 
Coast of Sumatra. The cultivation of it on 
Penang as an exportable article is very in- 
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signiHcant, yet it is capable of advantageous 
extension. Tlio tree is too stiff and uniform 
to be beautiful, yet a grove of it has a pic- 
turesqueness of its own, derived from the 
slender and wavy appearance of the stem and 
the tuft of leaves high over head, leaving ail 
below open to the breeze. The flower, too, 
casts a delicious perfume around, and a creep- 
ing plant attaches itself to the stem, bearing a 
number of white flowers equally odoriferous. 

The cultivation of this tree has hitherto 
been almost exclusively confined to natives, 
although large plantations of it were con- 
templated by Government on the first settle- 
ment of the Island. 

It was, however, in this instance as in others, 
found best conducive to the prosperity of the 
place to leave it to individual enterprize. 

The tree is raised from seed. Four hundred 
should be planted (after reaching a foot in 
height in the nursery) on one orloiig of land, 
at 12 feet asunder, and kepi clear of jungle 
and lallang, which may be done twice a year. 
Some trees bear at the fourth year ; but five 
may he allowed. The expence of cultivating 
100 orlongs, until the tree bears well, may be 
estimated as follows : — 


100 Orlongs of laud 1100 

40,000 Plants 6i» 

Clearing and planting. .. . 400 

(Cultivating for .0 years lOOO 

Incidental nnd lOdsea ^00 

Quit rent (average) 250 


Total Sp. diB 3,00 


Each tree in good bearing yields on an 
average six bunches of from 100 to 150 
nuts each yearly The highest price is 3 
cents per 100 Nuts, the lowest 2 cents. 
Therefore assuming the lowest of these rates, 
the yearly produce value would be 4,800 
Spanish dollars, or 2 Sp. drs. the koti or 
leikhsa [10,000] which is the usual native 
mode of computing. 

Nipaii and other Palmites. — The Ni- 
pah is a low species of palm (nypa fructicans) 
which grows in mat shy situations near the 
soa shore, and principally on the banks ot 
rivers and creeks. In the latter situations 
its stem and half of the shoots and leaves are 
coveied with water at every flow of the tide. 
It is found abundantly sand interspersed 
with tall trees and low shrubs in the ootan 
hakau or Mangrove belt, which lines a great 
portion of the coasts both of Penang and 
Province Wellesley. It is a valuable palm ; 
from it the Malays extract a saccharine juice, 
or ncra, which when quite fresh, is pleasant to 
the taste but a little too cloying, and becomes 
like the juice of the coccaiiut and other cub 
tivated palin'* inebriating in a few hours, 


owing to the rapid fermpnlation it undergoes; 
when boiled in the manner that the juice 
of the sugar cane is, a thick syrup is obtained 
called manisan. It is rarely boiled to the 
point which would produce Sugar. The fruit 
grons in large hunches, and although rather 
tasteless, is preserved as a sweetmeat. 

The Island of Penang contains but a 
small number of trees, compared with the 
opposite coast, where it is very abundant. 

^ Although it grows wild, yet those who make 
it their business to collect and boil the juice, 
take much pains to cultivate it. 

The plants arc thinned so that they shall 
be aboict 12 feet asunder. If the juice is not 
to be extracted, the palms are thinned of their 
long leaves twice in a year, leaving 4 leaves 
on each. These are freed from the central 
pith and then doubled and fastened by split 
rattans over laths of the nibong palm. In 
this form they are under the name of artap, 
used for roofing houses. If the leaves he large, 
and this thatch were not exposed to violent 
winds, it will last for four ybars, although three 
years is the average period. An orlong will 
yield annually about 8000 leaves, the value 
of which, before they have been converted 
into artap, may be about 4 Sp. dollars. 1’his 
leaf is with much more difliculty ignited than 
the cocoanut leaf, which is used as thatch in 
Malabar and Canara, or than the grasses 
which are used for the same purpose in other 
parts of India, yet employment of it in a 
town where much property is at stake, would 
be highly dangerous. 

When nira is to l>e extracted, and syrup 
made, the fruit bearing shoot or sheath called 
mayong is lopped to within about one third 
part of its length of the stem — an earthen 
pot is suspended to this at night, and the juice 
is collected in bamboos before sun-rise the 
next morning. A shoot, or mayang, lasts 
about three months, and yields (laily on an 
average one half of a chupah of juice. Only 
one shoot is tapped at a time : this lasts for 
about 3 months when another shoot is ready, 
which lasts for three months longer. Tlie 
tree is then left for one year to recover itself. 
The Nipah is said to sustain this treatment 
for a long series of years without suffering 
much ill vigour. In 800 pirdoos or bushes 
only about 400 are \n bearing at a lime. 
The fruit appears about the third year after 
planting, and it continue to flower yearly 
afterwards. Until that period nira cannot 
be^drawn from the palm. When the syrup 
is converted into Sugar, the latter is made up 
into cakes about three inches in diameter and 
half an inch thick, the rim being cased with 
a leaf; but owing to some saline panicles, 
perhaps from the [ilaut growing in brackish 
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water, the Su^ar from the cocoanut pulm is 
preferred by the natives. i 


'J'he ciiltivRtioii of one nilnn^— 800 pnims — pro- 
duces yearly of juice 9000 gnntnD|]ri« or 4,500 
giinton{*s of syrup, which at 3 pice per gun- 

tong is 

3 Men, at 4 clollnre per month, for 6 muiitha. . 73 
Stock — viz, boiler — vnt — knife — axe — crooked 
knife, gollok billiong— barrel or vase, &c.. . . 5 


135 

77 


58 

Deduct for quit rent, accidents, &c. 10 

Profit yearly Sp..dr8. . 48 

The above is calculated for the lowest rate 
of profit. * 

The juice is occasionally converted into 
vinegar. The above calctilalu)n is for a 
plantation in full bearing, which it cannot be 
expected to be until the fifth year. 

The taste or desire for sugar, salt and in- 
toxicating, or to use a softer word, still exhi- 
lirating substances, appears to be inherent in 
the c nstituLion of man ; and few portions of 
the globe inhabited by liim can be pointed 
out where Nature has not furnished him with 
the means of gratifying it. 

The Mangrove here forms a marine forest 
of various b^^adths. In some places it is 
upwards of a mile broad. To convert the 
deep mud on which this grows into dry land 
would be a Herculean labor, even for the 
amphibeous Hollander. At a distance from 
this — the outskirts of Neptune’s domains — 
has a lively appearance, exhibiting every tint 
of green with a bright foliaged tree glancing 
out here and there. But on reaching it, all 
is found to be dismal and i>carly impcnetra< 
hie — an agitated mass of waves and branches 
at high tide, and a noisome low tract of 
splashy mud, interspersed with deep pools, at 
low water. Unsightly, and at first view ap- 
parently useless, as this sea-wood may ap- 
pear, it is only one of the many instances 
where we shall find that nature proposes 
utility as the end where beauty and grandeur 
are denied; besides the constant supply this 
tract affords of artaps, it yields almost the 
whole of the fire-wood used in Penang and 
by ihe shipping ; and this fuel is considered 
far superior to the wood of trees growing on 
the dry land. Another of its products is the 
bark of the tree properly culled bakkau, which 
is of a reddish colour, and is employed in the 
tanning ot leather and fishing nets. 

Inoos. — This is a low palm, with fan-like 
leaves, broad and durable. The Javar^esc 
cut the leaf into thread and then weave it 
into sail cloth. It is thou brought here and 
sold in the bazars under the name of kadoot 
layer. The shrimp catchers use it for their 
nets or siring ; the shrub grows here ; the 
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leaves are rarely mtinu facta red. ^ This cloth 
is not lierc in much request. It costs 6 co- 
pongs for 14 cubits. The finer sort might 
be died and used for light blinds, and would 
even be a good substitute for mosquito gauze. 
It makes excellent grain bags. 

KiciiL’M — Is alow forest palm, found on 
elevated ground. Its leaves strike off at the 
level of the soil. They are used like those of 
the Nipah for thatch, and are more durable, 
although they do not appear so neat or sit so 
close as the artaps. The Nipah being un- 
known in land, this leaf is chiefiy used. It 
has been known to last for 20 years on the 
Lancavy Islands, where it jL'specialiy abounds. 
The leaves are plaited and tied together in 
broad rolls, ten of which will cover a house 
20 feet by 10 feet in dimensions. Tikc pi ice 
1^ dollars. 

BEin aAM — Is a low daik leaved palm. — 
The pithy part of the leaf is the fiattoned,and 
is then used for partition walls of houses — 
even the outer walls. It lias a light and clean 
appearance. 

Dangs A — Is a sort of spungy palm, tlie 
stem of which is used for temporary fences, 
as it requires no peeling or dressing. 

Nibono Cauvoto uiiKNs Lin. — This 
palm is valuable. The houses of the natives 
are chiefly built with it. It forms ready made 
nihonrj buhit^ or pillars, and when split, is 
used for the open sort of flooring and high 
walls of the houses of the bulk of the ryots. 
It lurms excellent and durable light rafters, 
even under a ^iled roof. The pirates have 
large bundles of slifji or lances, formed of this 
wood, which they throw before coming to 
close quarters, as the fibre is apt to detach 
itself in sharp spikes, a common wound from 
such a weapon is dangerous. The sheath of 
its fruit, which is a litte smaller than that of 
the arcca, is extensively manu(ac(ure(i into 
those light water buckets, named timba^ 
which are in universal use. The deeply 
planted fishing stakes are chiefly formed of 
Nibong. 

Moongwang — Is a lov/ prickly palmitc, 
cultivated by the ryots as a fence for their 
lands. *The branches spread along the 
ground, or at about a foot above it. Its 
piickly or serrate^ leaf is about six feet long, 
it is dried, cut up, and formcvl into mats and 
grain bags. 

One hundred bushes rent for a dollar 
yearly; but they harbour rats, so that it is 
doubtful if more is not lost by the destruction 
they occasion to the padclic than is gained in 
rent. 

PuDAK Pandanus Odouatissi^jus — Is 
the fragrant Pandanus, Us fruit much re- 
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setnblesi a pine apple, but is larger. It is a 
straggling palmite, seldom rising above fifteen 
feet ill height. The flowers are sold at one 
pice each, but the fragrance is too over- 
powering for Enropenns. The women cut 
It into shreds and fold them in their hair. 

The Panp.vnus.— a low palmite-looking 
shrub. 

Moongwano Layer or Hut an. — This 
palmite-like shrub grows in the jungles. Its 
leaf is often fifteen feet long and slightly ser- 
rated. Ic is commonly used by the Malay 
for making sails. A sail of about 18 by 16 
feet costs about 3 Spanish dollars. 

Koombar — Is a palmite which grows in 
marshy places. There is hardly any stem. 
The leaves are often 30 feet long and their 
pithy central part is of the thi<*kness of tlie 
wrist of a man. This pith is extensively 
used for tlie gunwales of boats being laid 
lengthways and kept tight down by transverse 
wooden pins. This material, from Us light- 
ness, acts like a cork plank and will prevent a 
boat, even if full of water and Light merchan- 
dize, from sinking. 

It forms excellent fishing rods, with which 
the whole population, of all ages, upwards of 
3 years, are well supplied, and of which they 
make constant use of. 

Tai or Tal — Is a high fan palm. It 
yields abundantly a sweet juice which is boiled 
up into syrup. It is very scarce tree hero, but 
is abundant in Keddah. 

Now OR Anau — Is a high palm tree 
(Borassus gomutas of Luin.) 

It is not very plentiful. It yields excellent 
toildy and some sago. The 7joo, or horse- 
hair-looking envelo|)C of its stem near the top, 
is of value for making cordage ; and when 
thick enough, forms the writing pens of the 
Malays. 

The zju or gummutOf as is also called down 
the Straits, is better adapted than rattans for 
fastenings of roofs or palings where exposed 
to the weather. 

Kaloobi. — This is a palmite which grows 
in deep swamps. Its branches are slender 
and covered with very sharp thorns ot spikes. 
The fruit grows in large bunches ; is about 
the size of a nutmeg, of crimson brown 
colour, and contains a very acid inedulai sub- 
stance. It is sold in all the bazars under the 
terms of assam kaloobi, and is used in cur- 
ries. 

GoRN.^Eice is the grain chiefly cultivated 
in the Straits of Malacca. On the Island of 
Penung the held is confined owing to the 
generally hilly uainre of the surface, but 
Province Wellesley, which is an alluvial dis- 


trict, offers a wider range, ami to it, therefore, 
the following observations will principally 
apply. The area of this Province has not 
yet been fully ascertained, owing to the incor- 
rectness of the maps of it; these having 
been constructed when it was in a jungly state, 
and to the irregular line of its boundary. 
But judging from a series of triangles which 
have been taken preparatory to a more cor- 
rect plan, the area cannot well be less than 
one hundred and twenty square miles. How 
much of this superficies is well fitted for 
Rice cultivation, will be known, perhaps, in a 
very few years hence, when all the sawah 
land shall have been cleared of forest, until 
when Vt can only be generally asserted that 
several detached patches remain to be located, 
some of which consist of upwards of 600 
orlongs. The Malays of this Peninsula arc 
strongly attached to agriculture. The un- 
marhime Malay could not exist without his 
hindttng, or rice field, and to the preparation 
of it every other passion for a while give s 
way. His enthusiasm in the work is such 
that a positive and greater gain could hardly 
bribe him from it. With such a predisposi- 
tion, the Malay is a useful subject where the 
cultivation of grain, and the obtaining of 
those supplies which naturall y ^rise out of, or 
follow that cultivation, are desirable objects. 
Beyond this, Malayan agriculture is deficient 
in method, too often slovenly, and always 
falls far short of the fullest productive point. 
But the Malay is not stubborn, although he is 
indolent and capricious. Example and pros- 
pects of gain may in time, as they now par- 
tially do, stimulate his dormant faculties to 
useful etrort.s. • 

Malayan husbandry differs considerably 
from that practised by the ryots of India ; 
the former is not subject to the village sys- 
tem so prevalent in the latter region. The 
British Malayan ryot or landholder, after 
having paid his rent or quit rent, is quite inde- 
pendent, and his treshing floor is never beset 
by those needy dependants who take custom 
fiom that of the more enduring Hindoo, 
such as barbers, village watchmen, astrolo- 
gers, brahmans, fakeers and washermen. 
He is a Mussulman, but can rarely, if ever, 
be charged with bigotry, fanaticism or intole- 
rance. That part of his creed which is based 
on natural religion, takes but little out of his . 
purse, and that little he can, although the 
Hindoo may not, withhold should his avarice 
master his devotion, while the supersliiious 
portion of it fiom its being mixed up with 
rites and games tending to amuse rather 
than to insliuct, he enjoys too well to have 
any inducement to evade a voluntary contri- 
bution for its support. It would be wi ll for 
the Orang Maiayoo of Ibis coast were he to 
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imitate the thriftiness, perseverance and 
foresight of the Hindoo. If he finds it diffi- 
cult to get money, he finds it murh more so to 
keep it when obtained. His habits are all of 
a lavish or a tlioughtless cast, and may 
fairly be traced to the insecurity caused by 
native despotism before the Malayan power 
of Keddah became extinct, and to the creed 
which locks wp his money by forbidding him 
to lake interest. Trade and buying of 
landed property are the only means left to 
him of partially evading this law. It has 
been supposed that the Malays branched ofF 
from a Tartar stock : this position, probable 
as it may seem, might perhaps be contro- 
verted by the consideration that the^artaric 
and Malayan languages are apparently radi-- 
cally distinct. If the assumption on the 
other hind be well founded, it might serve to 
account for the erratic propensities of the 
Malays, or at least of the maritime portion of 
tliern. But the population of Keddah and 
Patani, fiom which ours has chiefly been 
drained off, has a decided agricultural cha- 
racter, and is not more disposed to locomo- 
tion betwixt harvest and harvest than any 
other people so situated would be. 

Province Wellesley was long the spat of 
the Government of Keddah before Buddhism 
WHS supplanted there by Islatnism; a fact 
which is proved by written records and archi-j 
tectural monuments. It bears traces of hav-l 
ing been fully cultivated; but it must have 
lain under forest for several centuries, and 
until the British Ensign became the signal 
for the tide of population to roll back from 
the northward. 

• 

The Malays are not however the only 
rice cultivators either in Penang or Province 
Wellesley, although they are in the propor- 
tion of about 41 to 4 of the other classes. 

There are in the latter some native Chris- 
tians, for the most part Roman Catholics, a 
good many people from Bengal and the 
Coromandel Coast, a number of Samsams, a 
class who speak the Siamese language and 
worship Buddha, and a few Bugese, Chi- 
nese, Burmese and true Siamese, The Chi- 
nese, with the exception of a few of those 
from Macao, look with contempt on paddie 
plouters. Yet what but lack of a paddy field 
forced them from their country. 

Paddy means rice in the husk — Rice the 
grain, when unhusked, a distinction to be 
kept in mind when adverting to the calcula- 
tions which follow. f 

Data are wanting from which a very pre- 
cise estimate might be formed of the quan- 
tity of Rice grown on Penang. It is pretty 
certain that the quantity of sawah or proper 


Paddie land actually under cultivation, does 
not exceed 700 orlongs. No prospective 
estimate, can ever be formed of the quantity 
•>f dry or oomah land likely to be used for 
light paddie crops, since the Malay, never if 
he can avoid it, cu 111 vales such land for two 
seasons successively. The quantity of jun- 
gle cleared for such cultivation for the ensuing 
season may be rated at 200 orlongs. 

Neither can the actual extent of Rice land 
cultivated in Province Wellesley be yet as- 
certained, owing to the quantity of new land 
constantly coming under tillage, and as such 
is not surveyed until well cleared ; but there 
are sufficient data for enabling us to rate it at 
not less than 15,000 orlongs, or twenty 
thousand acres, which is rather more than 
thrice the quantity which was under culture 
in 1825. At the latter period Government 
were induced to advance cash to the cultiva- 
tors and to give them Rice lands at a rate of 
quit rent almost nominal. This liberality was 
but ill repaid. Few of the Malays who 
received advances cultivated the land allot- 
ted, or returned the loan, while the worst 
I consequence was that they began to think 
that their services could not be dispensed 
with, and thus a great incentive to exertion 
[was removed. From the period that the 
ryots were thi^wn on their own resources 
( 1 826) the competition for land, and as a sure 
consequence, its value has lapidly increased. 
It is e.stimuted that about lliirty thousand 
‘acres of land of every description are in 
cultivation within the Province. 

The population of Penang and Province 
Wellesley combined, excluding troops and their 
followers, but including convicts, amounts to 
84,500 souls, or very nearly so. The annual 
consumption of rice by this number is now to 
be estimated. 

The average number of persons composing 
a family is assumed to be five, which, from 
actual observation, is pretty near the truth. 
The daily average consumption by each family 
is rated at chupahs of rice. If there be 
any error here, it will, it is believed, be found 
to be of excesSy since the population does not 
subsistton a mere grain diet, but is abundantly 
supplied with fish, plantains, Indian corn, 
pulses, and sweet potatoes, poultry and but- 
cher’s meat. • 

The common Malays are not over nice in 
their choice of flesh and fish. They prefer 
the flesh of the buffalo to that of the ox, 
and that of the young ground shark is in 
request at all times. 

Religion and prejudice deny to every Ma- 
lay the use of pork, which is here excellent, 
being fed with great care in sties by the Chi- 

N n 
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nese on rice and the kaladie plant, the lat- 
ter beings brought to Penang from Province 
Wellesley by Malays and sold at 4 pice the 
burden. A thorough stickler for the creed 
of the Prophet would loathe the idea of car- 
rying pigs’ provender to market. The Malays 
admit that their own Prophet Mahomed was 
an epicure in pork, which was his favorite 
dish. Once on a time, say they, Mahomed 
gave a feast to the men in authority, and the 
pork which formed one of the chief dishes 
was very soon discussed. Not feeling satis- 
fied, he addressed his daughter Fatima, and 
inquired if any remained uncooked; she, 
supposing that all had been dressed, replied 
in the negative. After dinner Mahomed 
went to the kitchen, and there found a large 
joint of the meat lying uncooked ; feeling 
angry at (he disappointment he and his guests 
had met with, he pronounced the flesh of the 
hog to be haram (forbidden) thenceforward. 

The Samsarns in Province Wellesldy are 
partial to pork. They hunt the wild hog by 
dogs, either spearing Idm oc drawing him 
into a rattan trap, which last, being attached 
to a branch of a tree bent down for the pur- 
pose, is like a mole trap, suddenly flung up 
i?ito (he air with the astonished occupant. 
Their Prophet, too, or Teacher Buddha, was 
fond of pork. 

The flesh of the turtle is also haram to the 
Malay, although he is yiermitted to eat its 
eggs These are sought for in the sand with 
great avidity, as are the eggs of the <un- 
tong or river turtle, which are oblong and 
less oily than those of the sea turtle. The 
Malays assign two reasons for the interdic- 
tion : one, that as it keeps its head withdrawn 
within the shell, its sacrifice or simhileh can- 
not be made, nor the hismillah or ordinary 
invocation repeated according to orthodox 
custom ; the other that it is amphibious, or 
as they express it, hayoon Jit darainee, 
possessed of two distinct lives, one adapted 
to the land the other to the water. The fine 
rock crab is likewise eschewed by strict ful- 
lowers of Islam, because, as they say, it ex- 
hibits on its shell an impression of the foot 
of the hog, and in fact all amphibious crea* 
tures are haram. 

The Burmese and Siamese are the grossest 
feeders and the greatest Consumers of rice. 
The Ava Government during the late war 
with the British, gave the following rations 
to each soldier. 

Rice, being oearlj 34 chupahi by meaanre.. ..64 lb 

BiiUrhong Si* f, 

Chillifi. • • 4 ,* 

Salt 8i 

Salt fi^h oooaaionaUy only 10} ,, 

Tha Siameie re<4uire aboat a alinilar supply. 


A common labonriDg Malay raquirea monthly : 

Rica — 80 chnpaha or 56 Iba. (value in cenis ) 90 

Ralt 1} chapah 9} 

PUh....*. 30 

Chilly and other oondimenta 15 

Tobacoa^aireh— areoa— lima and gambier .... 60 

Total pice or cents . 197} 


N. B. The value of pice is fluctuating. 

For a family of fiv3 persons an addition of 
ninety cents monthly will be required to the 
above items, and rice in proportion. 

The etpense of the year will thererore be — 3367 pice 
or cents, which at an average of 1 05 cents or pice per 


Sp. dollar will be Sp. dollars 23 57 

('lothing qnd Hoiieing a man, 3 MarOnga— 

centa 60 

1 Bajoo or Jacket 30 

1 Fair Pantalooiig 30 

1 Uead-dreaa or Kerchief 20 


A Woman, 4 Sarongs. 130 

3 Bajoos. 70 

190 

Honaing. 1 


Extra luxuries, auch aa doriaus, &o. &c. &o. 3 

Total yearly expencea, dra. 36 93 
A substantial ryot lives much better, and 
will wear out yearly 2 sarongs, two long 
sashes, called kain panjang, two bajoos or 
jackets, 2 pair of pantaloons, two kercliiefs, 
two handkerchiefs, besides keeping by him a 
complete festival suit of these clothes. It 
has been estimated by writers on India that 
the poorer ryot of Hindostan expends in 
living only fourteen rupees a year. The 
Chinese and the Malays consume nearly an 
equal quantity of rice, but the former use 
much more animed food than the latter, and 
dress much better, in the lower classes. 
Estimated yearly consumption of Rice, 

PENANG. 

By the 6xed and fluctuating population 

exolnaive of troopu coyane .... 8,500 

By 300 honaes— 'Rod by cattle, &c. 380 3780 

PROVINCE WELLESLEY. 


By fixed and fliictnating population .... 3878 

Seed grain on Penang 3} coyane paddie 1} 

Ditto ditto in Province Wellesley or 75 

coyane of pnddie being in rice 37} 

Lone 6 


Ti>tnl eetimated oonenniption 7302} 


Rice land in Penang yields a return which 
may not be averaged higher than 75 fold, 
or nearly 300 guntangs of paddie for each 
orlong ; but it has been considered advisable 
to ^ate it here at 60 fold only. The rice 
land or bindang of Province Wellesley gives 
an average return of 117} fold, the maximum 
degree of productiveness being six hundred 
guntangs of paddie on an orlong (or 1| 
acre) of well flooded alluvial land, or 150 
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fold, which number of guntangs are equal to 
300 guntangs of rice, weighing nearly 4520 
English pounds. The present average pro- 
duce has been very moderately estimated in 
this account at 470 guntangs the orlong of 
paddie. The quantity of seed invariably al- 
lotted for an orlong of land is 4 guntangs. 
In the estimate of future produce as available 
for the support of the local population, 480 
guntangs an orlong have been assumed as 
the net average produce, this increase being 
admissible on the score of the improving 
productiveness of the land. The average pro- 
duce now derivable as above specified from 
one square mile of bindang land will be 
248 coyans of paddie, or 142J*coyan8 
of rice, affording food sufficient for the 
support of 1915 souls; so that were every 
orlong to have its complement, the population 
of this Province might be more than doubled 
without outrunning the means of subsistence. 
Prospectively viewed, the number which a 
square mile will be sufficient to support may 
be rated at 1936 souls. In Siam 40 fold is 
esteemed a good average produce. At Tavoy 
on the Tenasserim Coast the maximum rate 
of productiveness of the rice land was in 
1825, and is still believed to be, nearly the 
same as the average of Siam, while the j 
average was only 20 fold, at which last rate 
the produce of a square mile would support 
about 1000 souls. There the return for seed 
sown is not only thus small compared with 
the return for tlie quantity sown here, but to ' 
obtain the above average of 20 fold or 260 
guntangs of paddie from one orlong of land, 
it would be requisite to sow thirteen guntangs 
of seed. The difference in4avor of this local 
Malayan husbandry is therefore 219 gun- 
tanifs of paddie for each orlong cultivated, 
besides the profit arising to the latter by the 
saving of labor. To obtain on the Tavoy 
Coast the clear return of 470 guntangs of 
paddie, being the average above stated for 
Province Wellesley, including land newly 
cleared, and not yet become fully productive, 
it would be required to cultivate orlong 
and to sow 23^ guntangs of seed. 

The total present population of the latter 
Province could be supported on the average 
quantity of rice raised on 24 square miles of 
superficies, while on the Coast alluded to an 
area of about 43 square miles would be 
required to supply food to such a population. 

The very superior fertility of the Province 
Wellesley soil depends on its alluvial com- 
position, and on its being level and easily 
accessible to water, and in some localities 
on its being comparatively new; but this 
last circumstance does not seem to operate 
as might be supposed, for some land which 


has been longest under cultivation, or upwards 
of 20 years, yields the largest crops. 

The soil of Mautama or Martaban Pro- 
vince, of which Moulmein formed a part, 
seemed to me while travelling over its plains 
in 1825 to approach nearest to the standard 
of this coast. Pegue, however, being for the 
most part an extensive delta, composed of 
alluvion, its soil perhaps takes the lead of 
ours. The productiveness of the soil of 
Malacca or of Singapore will scarcely, it is 
supposed, reach our standard ; but on this 
point data are not at hand to enable me to 
form an opinion. Out of 42,667 orlongs, 
the quantity supposed to be available at 
Malacca for rice cultivation, only 3,297 
orlongs were under tillage three years ago. 
According to the Malayan annals, and they 
are rendered credii)le by European contem- 
porary accounts, the population of the city 
of Malacca when first attacked by the Por- 
tuguese, amounted, independent of the coun- 
try or interior population, to 190,000 souls. 
If this number, or say 200,000 for the whole, 
were supported by the grain produce of that 
country, it must have required an extent of 
102J square miles or 49,602 orlongs to have 
been under rice cultivation, supposing the 
fertility to have equalled that of the Keddah 
Coast as above given. Being a commerci.il 
state, however, it is probable that it received 
grain from other countries. It is only in 
those Malayan States where agriculture seems 
to have never been entirely subordinate to 
trade that we now find a fixed agricultural 
population of any considerable magnitude. 
Java was one of these, Keddah, Perak, 
Patani and Trangaiid, with Ligor and Sangora, 
were probably also in the list. Keddah from 
its position and general features must always 
have been a grain country. Its commerce 
never extensive, was in the hands of its 
Raja and his favorites, and when that was 
all but annihilated by the drain caused by 
the new channels into which trade flowed 
consequent on the proximity of European 
settlements, the population sustained little 
comparative diminution, and continued to 
raise supplies of grain for its neighbours as 
well asjtself, until falling under foreign domi- 
nion, its energies were paralysed and its 
population dispersed. 

The Imports aftd Exports of Rice for this 
settlement are as follow : 

IMPORTS. 

Coyans. Bags. Coyans. Gntgs. 

For the year ending 30th 

8eptembrr. 1834 3197} 6052 

For the half year ending 

30th 8e|>teinber, 1834.. 721 11482 


Total 4357 HO 
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EXPORTS. 

Coyani. Bagi. Coyana. Ontga. 

For the above eigtiteen 
months 1478 25 


lotal 1478 500 
2878 380 

Excess of Imparts over Exports. 

7\itnl CNtimated nonaiimption by the fiTerl 
po|>iilnU"ii— itinerant — c;itt1e, &c. 8ic. 
iho> in Penniig and Province V\ el- 
lealev for 18 inontlia — aeefl jyrdiii Ot 
the half } ear eacliidpd, ronsnmp'ion of 
Troops niao escluiltd 10740 600 


Total escesB of conaiimptinn over inipnita- 

lion for 18 months as above 7862 2*20 

The Produce to meet this ia eatimated 
as under : 

PENANG. 

Fised onltivntion for IS 


monih*) 107 

Fugitive ciops 60 


127 

Being equal to nearly one 
iiiontb’a coiiRiimption. 

• PllOVINCE UELLESLEY. 

Fised cultivation for above 

period, 6604^ 

Irregular and fugitive do. , 300 

69041 

7161 400 


Total dedoieney nnnccoiibted for, being 
esceaa of consumption over the balance 
remaining of Exports and Imports and 
ninniiiit of produce added thereto,,.. 710 O’iO 

Then* is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the statement of exports and imports, yet. 
it is highly probable that a good deal of Rice 
has been imported in small quantities through 
numerous channels both into Penang and the 
opposite coast without being observed. The 
crops for the last two years in Pioviiice 
Wellesley were very abundant, as the present 
promises to be, and perhaps the produce for 
these has exceeded the average assumed 
here. The produce of partially cleared lands 
too, may have been somewhat underrated. 
The grain dealers may also have had a .sup- 
ply in hand at the beginningof 1833. Some 
of these causes must have been in operation. 
Besides the registered exports too, it is well 
hnown that considerable quantities 6f Bice 
have been exported occasionally from Pro- 
vince Wellesley to the borders of Keddali 
and Perak. 

The grain season commences about the 
middle or end of July on Penang, and about 
the middle of August in Province Wellesley, 
in the latter the ryots continue planting until 
the middle of October, being regulated by the 
degrees in which their fields are flooded. The 
grain is ripe within from 5 to 8 months after 
planting. 


The Rice produced here is of the same des- 
criptions as that raised in Keddah, and it 
ranks next to Bengal Rice in the market. 

The varieties of Rice are very considerable, 
and they are nicely discriminated by the 
Malays. At first one might feel disposed to 
think these people fanciful, but on a narrow 
inspection, the different kinds of Rice are ob- 
served to possess disdinci features. 

The following are those sorts best known, 
and they have been arranged as noaily 
may be according to tiieir generally received 
value. The first five m^y be cut by the 
sickle and are termed giijau, 

FOa SAWAII OR WETLAND CULTIVATION. 

Sri kaja, sri bumi, riyong, sri bangsa, 
sii menjadi, ripen in 7 months, and are de- 
noted as of the first clast by the word sri 
(excellent) prefixed. 

Mayang srai, white and sliort; inayang 
tilor, yellowish giain; mayang booch, white 
grain ; mviyang pinang, reddish t;rain ; may- 
ang kudong, white grain ; mayang tilooi, 
dark grain ; bujong besar, white grain ; sissat, 
white and long grain ; bumban unak libbali, 
reddish grain; chak pauh, dark grain : these 
ripen witliin 7 months. 

Mayang sapangko, white; aultan bersin- 
dain ; bodool : ripen in 8 months. 

Mayang kooning, mayang gading, boonga 
machang, boonga sena. sunling maniplai, 
boonga pandan, riyong kichel, iinak ikan, 
borat, chancla berinei: ripen in 6 months. 

Ekor, srip mas, jaroom puak, nimboot, 
sawa, taring pLndoh, piring, bawang : ripen 
in 6 months. 

Panget-so, lately introduced from China : 
ripen in 100 days. 

The following are different kinds of iho 
oryxa glutinosa or pooloot rice : 

Pooloot etam, pooloot galah: ripen in 5 
months. 

Pooloot gharoo, pooloot kiiah, pooloot 
santan, pooloot salambar nibong, pooloot 
kooching likat, pooloot gading, pooloot 
gndtongalo, pooloot naga bilei, pooloot 
kajang, pooloot sippat, pooloot inclan, poo- 
loot sekuppal : ripen in 7 months. 

Paddie Jagong, — This species is said to be 
cultivated in Keddah, and to give two crops 
ill one rainy season. 

The fbllowing are varieties of the upland 
rice, or paddy oomah, which will not thrive 
on flooded land. 

Mayang jagong, hiji trong, saboon, jarum 
peiak: ripen in 4 months. 
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Tuma, soonkal, briiang*, the bear; kala, 
scorpion; anak inorei, Lingsat: ripen in 5 
months. 

Jintan, jibbat : ripen in 6 months. 

The Malays here have not yet attempted 
double cropping as on the continent of India. 
There are no tanks, and it is only at a very 
few spots that they could be made ; most of 
the Malayan wet land rice requires so long a 
period to reach maturity/that there would be 
a deficiency of water for a second crop were 
an attempt to be made to grow one ; but the 
Malays are obstinate in asserting that were 
water abundant, still the rice sown here will 
not fructify after the rainy season has gassed ; 
but the jagong rice before noticed seems an 
exception. 

The Chinese last year introduced from 
China a species of rice termed by them 
panget-so, which is short grained, of a red- 
dish color, and goes to ear in 3 months and 
] 0 days after planting, and as it is a species 
which requires to be flooded, it promises to be 
an acquisition, although a very light grain. 

There are considerable tracks of land bor- 
dering the hakhau or Mangrove flats, which 
at present lie waste. It is understood that 
there is a kind of rice cultivated in Chitta- 
gong, which is not injured by brackish or salt 
water occasionally reaching it ; were this 
also introduced much benefit might accrue. 

The Malays never manure their rice fields, 
nor is there any occasion as yet for doing so, 
especially while the system continues of al- 
lowing the field to lie from 6 to 8 months 
fallow every year. The people of Bengal 
render rice capable of being preserved for a 
long time by dipping it in boiling water so as 
to destroy the germ. The Malays have not 
adopted this plan, and therefore beat or grind 
out the rice from the husk just before it is to 
be used. The Burmese, the Siamese, and it 
is believed all the Indo-Chinese Governments 
maintain large granaries. The object is poli- 
tical with reference to their exposure to fre- 
quent warfare, yet it is of vast utility in 
times were the crops fail. 

SEED TIME. 

Four guntangs of paddio are sown upon a 
well watered and cleared spot of land, of the 
extent of about a sixteenth part of an orlong. 
In about forty days the plants attain suffi- 
cient vigor to admit of their being moved to 
the hindang or paddie field. 

The task of transplanting is commonly 
performed by the women. Before the seed is 
sown in the nursery, it is twice measured in 
order to ascertain that none has escaped pre- 
ternaturally. 

The saviai or rice plants are pulled up by 
their roots in bunches of sufficient size to be 
easily grasped with one band. The roots 


are rapidly cleaned with the other and the 
tops are cut off. A few of the whitest stalks 
are then selected and carried separately to the 
field. Ayer hadak^ a fragrant cosmetic dis- 
solved in water, is now sprinkled over the 
ground in order to propitiate the spirit of the 
paddie; the Malayan Ceres, for whom how- 
ever the Malays have no distinct appellative, 
but express their meaning by the words sa- 
mnngut paddie, the ckaha yendai of ihe 
Burmese, wliich implies that the Spirit of ihe 
Paddie vanishes through tenor when not con- 
ciliated. 

The spot on the field where the propitiatory 
evocation is made they term humi putra, 
which are Sanscrit words, denoting the*‘Pri/i- 
ces Ground.** This might be supposed to 
imply that the spirit evoked is deemed mascu- 
line ; but the nature of the invocations which 
follow, rather liMve this in doubt. The se- 
lected stalks are placed on a rest along with 
offerings of dressed eggs, pooloot rice, or 
orvaza glutinosa, sugar cane, cocoanut, and 
sweet-meats. These offerings are afterwards 
commonly left on the spot ; but some ryots 
take them home and eat them. 

INVOCATION. 

SrI DansonfialR, SrI DanKomanif 

Hundiili keriin anak samhilaii bulaa 

Segaln liiaii/r aegala PfiiKassoli 

Jaiigan l>il sakit jaiiuaii l*ri fliimmum 

Janitaii l>ri killoo ilaii piiiiiins 

Kiclicl mriijadi hesar 

liiali jaili inudnii 

Yaiit ti> kijiip de per kijap 

Yang la eaina de per saiiia 

Yang ta liijnii de pei liijaii 

Yang ta tin!!l de prr liiigl 

Hijaii siperii ayer lain 

Tingi tiperti BukU Kaf. 

Which may be thus rendered, after premis- 
ing, that the first line alludes to some Prince 
and Princess of old, 

O illuatriniiB Dangnmain and Dangomani— 

Let there he fruit (oirsprlne) nine inniiilis hence. 

O Koyal Nurses all— ^preseive it from siekiiesf, fever and 
vertigo and head-aclie. 

May it reach the full stature. 

May the old brcniiie youii!' asatri 
W'liere backwaid may it be forwairled. 

Where unequal may it be made equal 
Where culouiless may it become girrn, 

Where short let it become long. 

Green as the waters of the ocean- 
High as the niountains of Caucasus. 

There is another invocation, which is very 
enigmatical, and cannot be rendered intelli- 
gible byR literal translation. 

Bintang mara clinarha litnpah 

Kadua liiiipali de laiiuii 

Katiga liiiipuli de hiimi 

Ka aiiipat ayei^Sninbavang 

Ka lima pinio laiiap, (by some inadahap) 

Ka annul pinto rizukki 

Ka titjiili paiikai (or pinto maleegei) 

Kaid hiilapaii pankat surga 

Ka samhiltin anak de kandong Ibu 

Ka se-piiliih Mahomed jadl 

Jadi sikllaii Jadi 

Ooma tanainanjadi 

Bayaii noolinh de dalain ronga baiia 

Lagl ada ilziikkl 

Dari hooino deri hlllr 

Sarep iiirngarep 

I Deri sfeiiaiig kltia seenang 

Mengliuntiir rlcukkl 
Bcr lauibab ber lauiboou. 
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Tbe tlorionljr raplwidiBt iMn ll(kUai Ibc flimamtal 
are the first ; 

Tbe full refol{eiice«r tbeaky tbe eccoDd ; 

Tbe fulneu spreading over the Barib Is tbe third > cinaing 
abundance ; 

The fourth tbe bleHed nratert harbingers of fertility } 

The fifth tbe four gates of tbe World pouring out plenty ; 

Tbe aiatb tbe door to abundance of Food ; 

1 be aeveutb fbe portal of the upper story of tbe Palace ; 

The eighth tbe floor of Sugar or Heaven ; 

Tbe ninth— tbe pregnant mother ; 

Tbe tenth— fmay the grain harvest be lucky aa] tbe birth 
day of Mahomed ; 

May all prove prosperous. 

May dry grain prosper— 

May the hand of the Almighty appear In the filling of tbe 
bush as a hole lu a rock Is shut up by degrees. 

Prom above from below let plenty always fiow. 

From east and west may abundance ever Increasing pour In. 


Adam and Hawah,our first parents, say our 
first Malays, had two sons and two daug;hters : 
tbe daughters to whom they give the pre- 
cedence were Normani and Aski ; the sons 
were Soorbani and Aknini. The earth did 
not then yield enough food for the subsistence 
of mankind ; Adam, therefore, conveyed by 
divine command one son and one daughter 
into the plains, and having sacrificed them 
and chopped them into small fragments, he 
scattered these over the ground. On his 
returning home Hawah inquired what had 
become of her children ? Adam replied that 
they were abroad in the field. Six months 
afterwards she again asked where they were, 
Adam said come, and I will shew you them. 
They then both went forth to the plain and 
called on the children by name bidding them 
return. 

The other two children who had followed 
them out answered ‘ we are coming.’ Adam 
and Hawah now beheld with wonder the 
wide plain waving with a golden harvest. 
On a sudden the whole grain became sainan~ 
gut, or instinct with life, and then rising in the 
air like dense swarms of bees, poured onwards 
with a loud buzzing noise, until it entered 
the habitation of the first man and woman 
from whom it had its birth. Hence it is 
incumbent on cultivators to treat paddie 
with respect. 

One of the singular customs which may be 
observed at this settlement, amongst a popu- 
lation composed of many races, and where 
about twelve distinct Asiatic languages are 
spoken by considerable numbers, is the 
search for ceres or proserpine by the Chi- 


They being ignorant of the real origin of 
the rite, call it a search for charmed roots and 
medical substances. Fogir men carry on 
their shoulders a small painted wooden or 
bamboo box, with a canopy, and open in front. 
In this an image of Choo Sookong, one of 
their deified mortals is placed. A Juzzuzcn 
or Physician, places himself in front, and the 
whole move off over the country at a double 
quick pace. 

Choo Sookong is believed to give himself 
a shake occasionally so as to impede the* 


movementfl of his hearers. The Juzzuzen 
then opens his books, and that one to which 
the box inclines, he consults, noticing the 
medicines whose names first meet his eye. 
The attendants then begin to dig up the earth 
to find tbe substance indicated. 

It is the Chin-choo Chinese, who chiefly, 
perhaps solely, practice this rite. 

The Siamese and Samsarn cultivators, who 
are Buddhists, call their Ceres, Me Pho Sop 
Chau, ** the exalted mother of grain.” In 
their legends it is recorded that of old, when 
mankind were yet in a state of innocence, 
grain grew spontaneously on the earth. At 
length tbe women began' to steal, and men 
compassionating their weakness, pardonned 
their error four successive times. It then be- 
came necessary to have a king who should 
control the evil now first appearing in the 
world. The men, however, soon followed in 
the steps of the women, and they even ven- 
tured to show every degree of disrespect to 
Me Pho Sop in the rough manner in which they 
cultivated the corn. At length disgusted with 
the insults heaped on her, and at the crimes 
of the human race, she fled and took refuge 
in a deep cave on a high mountain. Famine 
now ravaged the earth. To avert this cala- 
mity holy men were sent in search of the 
lost goddess. Following the course of a 
river, they perceived some husks of grain 
floating on its surface and were thus directed 
to the cave. Here they observed the seeds 
of grain attached to the roof, and after much 
supplication induced Me Pho Sop to return 
and diffuse plenty around to a race now first 
aware of her value. 

The Buddhist ryots when about to plant 
the rice, propitiate this goddess by offerings 
of the kaboos fish or harooan (which abounds 
in the paddie fields during the rains) eggs, 
fruits, sugar, the oriza glutinosa, and betel 
leaf. The goddess is represented by a bunch 
of the rice plants which are tied together by 
white thread. Waxen tapers are lighted and 
incense burned, and scented water is sprinkled 
over the typical bunch, which is then covered 
with a white cloth raised into the shape of a 
canopy. 

This ceremony generally takes place early 
in the morning. All the ryots present then 
evoke Me Pho Sop to favor the paddie crop ; 
when the grain approaches to fullness, similar 
rites are performed and acid fruits are added 
to the oblation, because, say tbe Siamese, the 
predilictipn belongs to it as well as to Uie 
I sex in general under similar circumstances. 

‘The paddy planter is provided with a short 
stick, with a fork at the end. Having inserted 
from five to nine stalks or plants into this 
fork, he pushed it down into the mud, to the 
depth of from 3 to 6 inches, according to the 
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nature of the soil. Superstition enjoins that 
decorum should be observed during that op6> 
ration, and that no one should speak during 
the planting of every seven bunches. Those 
bunches are set at distances varying from 
half a foot to one and a half foot. In the 
richest soils even two feet might be allowed, 
as the bushes expand suificiently to cover 
the intervals. The owner afterwards inspects 
his field occasionally, se^s that it has the 
requisite quantity of water and destroys 
weeds and vermin. As the ear begins to 
fill, he stretches ropes over the field and 
attaches scarecrows to it, and he erects a 
high covered perch in which one of his fa- 
mily constantly watches, at the imminent risk 
at night of being picked off by a tiger. Birds 
and rats which occasionally appear in great 
numbers, contrive notwithstanding to take 
heavy custom out of the crops. 

Newly occupied land near forest is most 
subject to their inroads; several insects also 
infest the rice fields. It is almost incredible 
the swarms of rats which overran the plains 
and paddie fields of Province Wellesley last 
year. They did much partial damage to the 
young grain, but the crop was nevertheless 
most abundant. It is probable that such an 
uncommon invasion was from the interior. 
These swarms disappeared nearly as sud- 
denly as they came, yet they are sufficiently 
numerous at all times to form one of the legi- 
timate subjects for grumbling to the farmer ; 
they are most destructive in rainy nights, 
such, say the ryots, protecting them from 
their enemies — the owl, snakes, &c. The 
Malays are obstinate in believing that they 
swarm across from Penang, because a great 
many had been observed fiounderhig in the 
mud after the retreat of the tide ; but the 
most current opinion with (hem is, that these 
rats were produced in oyster or other shells ! 

As the ear of the rice appears, the water is 
generally allowed to gradually drain off to 
hasten its filling, but it will fully ripen with- 
out this precaution. The ryots assist each 
other both in sowing and reaping. 

The grain is cut with the sickle when it 
has been laid down by its own weight, or by 
wind, or is otherwise in jeopardy. But as 
the straw is here of little or no value, grass 
being abundant throughout the year, and as 
the gram is often, from perhaps an intermix- 
ture of different sorts, not all ripe at once, 
and as the ryots do not readily walk out of 
the path which his forefathers followed, 
recourse is generally had to the more dila* 
tory and expensive method of cutting by 
pingeeau^ by which only enough of the stalk 
is left to admit of its being grasped by the 
hand and tied up in bunches. 


Viewed with the eye of an economist, it is 
a beautiful object, a ripe waving paddie field 
of ten miles or more in extent. The whole 
air is perfumed by the mellow aroma; the 
Malay then is in his glory, and all the old 
women and elderly matrons are seen with 
comical straw hats plucking the ears of corn, 
the young married women and spinsters 
under a certain age are left at the distaff and 
loom and other household duties. 

The Malays hold sacred the first three 
days of harvest, and the presiding spirit of 
the grain is again evoked and propitiated. 
These days are pantang, or under an inter- 
dict, or tabooed as the African would express 
himself, and until they are past, the culti- 
vator is careful not to permit any thing to be 
removed from his house. On the first day 
waxen tapers are lighted and incense burned. 
Parts of the Foorkhan or Koran are recited, 
the rite being termed kunduri — all the assem- 
bly calling out ameen at the close of each 
sentence. 

An iron nail is carried on the first day to 
the field in order to avert some planetary 
influence, for tlie plants, it is well known, had 
in ancient mythology their types in the several 
metals ; it is stuck into the earth, where it is 
left until all the grain has been cut. This 
charm may remind one, too, of the sailor's horse 
shoe. It is afterwards placed in the granary 
as a charm to prevent the paddie becoming 
samangati namely, taking fright and vanish- 
ing, as it did of old! A rude altar is then 
raised on the field, on which are laid offerings 
of rice, plantains, flour, eggs, oil, water and 
perfumes, a white cloth is thrown gently over 
all and the peasant evokes the spirit in the 
following strain — 

Maillab Che Uarila Taun, 

Huiida piilaiiK Malivei iiihb Maligei perak, 

Lama siidah main angin dan omhak, 

Tumpul iyaiig Biiiiiaiig iyang selCBa. 

Come O young Lord and MaBter. 

Return to the golden and bilver Palace, 

Long haBt ibnu disported in the wind and rippling waicrB. 

Return now to a place of repose and eiijoynienr. 

On the same day one male and one female 
stalk (the distinction is perhaps fanciful) are 
selected, on each a gold or silver ring is put, 
both are then tied together with a white thread, 
wrapped up in white cloth, and conveyed 
along with one basket full of the ripe ears to 
the granary. Some ryots cut seven instead 
of two stalks in commemoration of seven 
mothers who beca\ne samangat^ perhaps the 
seven Rishiis or stars of Hindoo mythology. 

On the second day, two, and on the third, 
three baskets full are cut and consecrated in 
like manner. When these first fruits have 
been thus with due rites housed in the gra- 
nary, a jar of water is placed beside them, 
and the harvest is begun in earnest. Many 
ryots either from having been weaned from 
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these besetting superstitions, or out of care- 
lessness, or perversity, neglect these ceremo- 
nies in whole or in part. 

The true Siamese when they first saw the 
seed in the nursery, set up a white triangular 
flag on the spot. It has a square compart- 
ment near the upper part, within which ano- 
ther square is inscribed, the angles of which 
rest oik the centre of the faces of the outer 
square; four triangular compartments are 
thus formed. The cardinal points, with four 
intermediate ones, on the outer square, are 
denoted by the prha khawany (light in all) 
or guardian spirits described in their Bali 
Legends. Betwixt each figure is a unit (1) 
within the two upper triangles are written 
Bali syllables Na Mo symbolical of two Bud- 
dhas. In the centre foot and in the lower 
angles Tha and Ya, or Phoothaya, the name 
of Boodha in the Siamese Bali language. 

The flag being hoisted, the ryots invoke in 
a sitting posture by name Phra Een or India 
the protector of mankind, and Nang Phra 
ThoraneCy the Goddess of Earth, and Chaau 
Deeny the Spirits Lords of the soil, who it 
may tke here observed, arc much dreaded and 
are propitiated by beasiical sacrifices when a 
tin or other mine is to be opened; also Bri- 
theeo, a spirit which guards the surface of 
the ground; Phra PhroMy or six superior 
Gods ; Phra Yom or Yama, God of the Infer- 
nal Regions ; Phra Kan, the Angel of Death 
and guide of the liberated souls of those mor- 
tals who have been doomed to expiate their 
crimes in hell ; besides many other deities and 
sprites belonging to the copious pantheon of 
the Hindoos and Boodhas. When the grain 
is ripe they tie nine bunches before pulling 
them up or cutting them together w'im white 
thread, and then invoke Buddha. The Bali 
and the hierarchy, exclaiming also aa kha- 
chahee mo nee me ma ; come, come, come 
here, motlier come! They then rise and 
again invoke the same triad. No Are must 
be taken out of a house for the ensuing three 
days. The nine bunches on the fourth day 
are cut and placed in the granary as conse- 
crated first fruits. 

The Samsams after their pooja, or as they 
call it poocha, or its accompanying oflerings 
to Me Pho Sopy select one hundred and eight 
paddie stalks, this being the number told by 
Booddhist priests on their rosary in memory, 
or honor of the holy foot of their deified 
Saint before noticed. These stalks are then 
fashioned into the figure of a female, much in 
the same manner as the Harvest Maiden is 
formed in some northern countries of Britain. 
This figure is clothed and being then consi- 
d^ed the representative of Me Pho Sop, 
onerings are made to it of rice and fruits, 
and it is duly consecrated by five Buddhist 


priests. It is afterwards placed above the 
new grain in the granary, and five stones 
are laid on it to prevent its escape. When 
any gram is to be beaten our, this image is 
also brought forth and told what quantity is 
required. 

The harvest home in this Province is cele- 
brated by games, theatrical and other festi- 
vities, several of which seem of Hindoo origin. 
Much money aftei/ a favorable crop is thus 
spent, and the Madras jugglers continue to 
get a share of it. 

BufFaloe fights once formed here the grand 
harvest home amusement, and they were 
I conducted with much decorum : the presence 
of the Police being scarcely wanted. 

A ring of about one hundred and fifty 
yards in diameter was surrounded by high 
stands or scaffoldings, with considerable inter- 
vals betwixt them. On these were assembled 
the most respectable proprietors and farmers 
with their families of all ages and both sexes, 
dressed in clean holiday suits, while several 
thousands of people filled up these intervals : 
the Spaniard and John Bull would have 
considered the whole affair exceedingly tame. 
Here no barbarities were practised, iliere was 
no quarrelling and no drunkenness or other 
brutalities exhibited. The buffaloes were suc- 
cessively led out in pairs by their owners, one 
pair at a time into the arena, when sufficiently 
close, were allowed to come of their own 
accord to the scratch. The owners did not 
mount their buffaloes after the Tavoy or Bur- 
man fashion, but got quickly out of the way 
of the animals. Many buffaloes declitied the 
contest, and very few fought beyond five 
minutes, when* one generally scampered off 
across the country followed by the victor : 
blood was very rarely drawn, and no deaths 
occurred. The only science displayed on the 
last occasion was by a buffaloe, the property 
of an old Malay woman, and named by her 
Bintayigberaliy “ the shifting star.** This 
animal generally contrived by a dexterous 
manoeuvre to get one of its horns under the 
lower jaw of its adversary, and by twisting his 
neck to bring on his side to the grt^und. The 
defeated buflalo rarely ran a second course, 
but made off as fast as it could without any 
further attempt of the victor to injure it. 

Bull baiting is of course disallowed by 
English law, and has been therefore discour- 
aged within the Province. Still as the ani- 
mal spirits of any population, much more of 
one ^ust emerging from the middle grade of 
civilisation, will have an outlet in some way 
or other, it is doubtful whether the indulgence 
in this sport under so mild a form, compared 
with that which it takes in Europe, was not 
productive of good in the main. The same 
apology cannot be made for systematic cock 
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The Malays, it is well known, are 
piissioudtel y attriclieci to this barbarity, called 
by them sabong ayam. Can enlightened 
England condemn them when she looks into 
lier own bosom ? The Malays arc perhaps 
C(|ually scientific as the most civilized Euro- 
pean in the selecting, training and arming of 
their game cocks. This demoralizing and 
ruinous sport has been long happily sup- 
pressed in Penang and the opposite coast. 
Of course the suppression cannot extend to 
the birds themselves, so neighbours occasion- 
ally enjoy the sight of their making use of 
nature’s weapons in their private quarrels, 
about the right and title to some favorite 
belle of the roost. In proportion these 
channels to over excitement have been closed, 
have gaining witli dice, ov po, and its attend- 
ants, poverty, robbery, and theft increas- 
ed, and these mischiefs have, it may safe- 
ly be said, been aggravated since gam- 
bling was removed from liscal controul and 
left free of tithe to the cognizance of the law. 
To eradicate the passion is perhaps impos- 
sible, for it is linked with several natural and 
beneficial and aspirations as well as 

human mind, to keep it down to 
such a level that it shall not break occasion- 
ally through gaps iii the barricis of social 
life, is a thing of diflicult achievement, and 
not to be achieved by any Police modelled by 
llie principles of a free State, The vice 
presents itself to us in these Indo-Chinese 
regions us an irrepressible mental abcriatioii, 
to wiiidh palliatives may possibly be a[>plied 
witli some small advantage. Tbe mere ope- 
ration, of English law can hardly extend 
deeper into the evil than tq reduce it to the 
dimensions of a permitted, or of a connived 
«it, unisance. 

T’jc Chinese are more detcrinined gamblers 
iban llic Malays, srarcedy an individual of 
elllitir sex of tne first class can refrain from 
iinlnlging in it. To evade the law, the Clii- 
lu se have urged that gambling forms one of 
tbcir religious rites, hoping by this Jlnese to 
slielter themselves under tbe Cbaiter of Jus- 
tice ; but the fallacy is too ])alpable to be 
overlooked. Marco Polo who was himself 
Goveinor of a Chinese Province, and wrote 
about 544 years ago, gives the following gra- 
phic account of this vice. 

“ 'The present Khan has prohibited every 
species of gambling and other modes of 
cheating, to which the people of this coun- 
try (China) are addicted more than any 
other upon earth.’* Amidst an untutored 
and heterogenous native population like otfis, 
the noble fiat or dictum of refined legislature, 
that the poorest subject's house is his castle, 

• Blank in llie Prhivi, of Wales* Island Gaxitte, 


is apt to become the shield of the gamester 
and robber as well as of the peaceful citizen. 

As regards Piovince Wellesley i the prohi- 
bitions and pcnaliioK of the law serve but as 
premiums to our iieighbouis, tbe Siamese and 
tlie Peiak Malays, who have established cor- 
dons of gambling houses, cocU-pits and opium 
shops along our frontiers, thereby monopoliz- 
ing the revenue which our law rejects, and 
increasing llie evils wliich are naiurally inse- 
parable from the unrestricted indidgenc.o of 
irregular passion and propensity. After a 
favorable harvest the ryots avow to institute 
games and festivals. 

The Main Manora and Wagang kuUf, are 
the chief scenical amusements. The first of 
these is the Siamese Drama, embodying the 
heroic deeds of Sii Hama and his Army of 
Apes. In this the aetors have appropriate, 
often expensive, (Iresses and masques, iind a 
full band of music fills up the nitei hides. 
Instruments for a complete band, cost about 
£100 sterling. The si^cond a Wagang kuUt^ 
a sort of dramatic phantasmagoria, is dciived 
fioiu Java, and is essentially of Hindoo ori- 
gin. Ttie dianiatis personai are represented 
by flexible leathern figures, which are worked 
behind a screen of thin white cloth by an 
Orang dcillang, who is the sole reciter or 
prompter, and who is obligial to modulate 
liis voice to suit the numerous characters in- 
I rod need. The f3urmesc arc much attached 
to this kind of exhibition, tlic Mgoomuons 
annually having a private theatre of their 
own for its exhibition. 

Tlie Manora lasts here five or six days and 
Wagang knlit for seven or eight. The ex- 
pellee for the first every 24 hours is 4 dollars 
and for the last dollars. The Theatre is 
a shed in the open air. The person who 
hires the coiiijiaiiy consisting of from 12 to 
l(j performers, ineJiiding luusieians, f>ay.s all 
expences, the crowd is free to enjoy the per- 
formance gratis. Wagang Joget partakes 
more of a nuutcli than a pl^y? since danc- 
ing a.id singing are its chief attractions. 
The dancers are women generally, but oflen 
boys in women’s clotbcs. For a company of 
Orang Joget, coiisisling 12 panya or musi- 
cians, J beduau or singers and 2 joget or 
dancers,* the hire of one night is 12 or 13 
Spanish dollars. 

A Chinese coirijjany consists of thirty ac- 
tors of all classes. The hire for one night is 
20 Sp. dollars at the lowest rate; but their 
music is execrable, being pitched at a very 
high key. ^ The wardrobe of a Chinese com- 
p^iny costs here at second-ha, nd about 1200 
dollars,, and a new set of dresses will cost 
3000 dollars.— Prtwee of Wales Island Ga- 
zette, 

(To be continued.^ 

o o 
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No. L 

TO THE EDITOR OF TIIF CEYLON GOVERNMENT GAZETTE. 


Sir, — It appearing from the authority that 
the Indian Law-Commission has at length 
assumed an embodied form, and that it will, 
upon the arrival of its adjunct Commissioner 
from England, commence its operations : it 
becomes, not merely an object of distant spe- 
culation, but of immediate interest, to consi- 
der what probably may be its bent and 
course of action. All India (and as far as the 
effect of exam})le may have weight, Ceylon 
as a part of India) is concerned in the future 
labours of the commission : I trust, therefore, 
I shall not be deemed as writing out of sea- 
son, when I commit to the pages of your 
journal, for the purpose of exciting public 
attention, the plain and unarliffcial observa- 
tions which 1 am about to do. 

If there be certain periods in the history of 
every country, (as has well been noticed by 
political and philosophical writers) at which 
from circumstances it may be conjectured, 
that a positive increase, either of good or 
evil, will be the consequence of certain 
adopted measures, such a crisis is that which 
IS now arrived in respect of the Continent of 
India. The incorporation of all Italy with 
Rome in the time of Marius and Sylla, is one 
event which has been marked out as of the 
nature of those which are thus spoken of; as 
the fate and progress of our Eniilisli House 
of Commons, between tiie accession of Henry 
VII. to the year 1588, and again from 1588 
to 1640, has been another. 

The power of legislation to be exercised 
openly in the face of the world, within the 
boundaries of India itself, is an occurrence 
which cannot but be productive of conse- 
quences not unimportant : of consequences, 
which undoubtedly give birth to hopes, but 
which at the same time, may, not unreason- 
ably, excite also some fears.; 

The measures which have preceded the in- 
troduction meditated of ef tended legislative 
power, have certainly not been of a kind very 
satisfactory to the lover of independency of 
legal institutions. It is another and late 
proof (not much, 1 own, required), of the ina- 
dequate interest which is taken in the affairs 
of India (vast though India be) by the! pub- 
lic at home, the finding, that the power about 
to be vested in the Cabinet of India, has at 
its very commencement been marked by the 


abandonment to pahial, if not entire, neglect, 
of the King’s Supreme Courts. I would add 
also as another untoward incident, the eleva- 
tion (though temporary) to the first authority 
in all India, of that individual, who, as a 
Member of Council, in the most unguarded 
and unmeasured tone, attacked, through the 
channel of a secret Minute, the very Court of 
Justice of the Presidency in which he held a 
high office. Let Sir C. T. Metcalfe’s public 
hospitality have its due praise — let his excel- 
lent private qualities have their just reward 
of esteem, — but, that after his violent papers 
of April 15, and May 2, 1829. He, of all 
others, should be the selected individual, first 
to fill the governmental chair, under its new 
regime, is to me, I confess, a matter of some 
regret and of partial alarm. Neither can I 
quite put away the recollection, that the late 
Governor General himself, excellent and well- 
deserving as he is, has so far shewn himself 
imbued with oriental prejudices, as to pro- 
test against any limitation to be assigned to 
the local legislative power; and to declare 
against the use and continuation of a prohi- 
bition “ so vague'’ (thus be has spoken) as is 
implied by the direction to enact no laws re- 
pugnant to the law of England. 

There is yet another circumstance, which, 
as a sincere well-wisher to mankind, and con- 
sequently feeling a stnmg interest in the hap- 
piness of a population forming so large a 
portion of it as India must be deemed to do, 
also affects me with unfeigned solicitude. 1 
mean, Sir, the feeling (to say the least) of in- 
difference, as to the Supreme Courts, exhi- 
bited by the Eastern Press at large — an indif- 
ference which, as 1 believe trial by jury exists 
only within the precincts of those Supreme 
Courts, may be fairly supposed to extend to 
that institution itself. I am not. Sir, una- 
ware that catching opinions have of late be- 
come somewhat prevalent even in Great Bri- 
tain, the tendency of which has been to era- 
dicate from the minds of Englishmen that 
just pride in which formerly they were wont 
to indulge, as the possessors of popular judi- 
cial institutions, and of tribunals, rendered 
sacred by ancient custom, before which, in 
any contest of a serious nature, neither per- 
sonal power, however high, nor opulence, 
however great, could avail in favor of a wrong- 
doer. 
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I am aware also that these opinions have 
created a desire not merely to have justice 
cheap (a legitimate and praise- worthy object) 
but also to have it small — and that it is the 
fashion of the day to call for what is termed 
a natural procedure in the way of justice, pre- 
ferably to what is denominated a technical 
one. Now, that this natural procedure may 
be carried further than it has yet been done 
at home, with good efFdht, may readily be 
admitted; nevertheless, the notion still may 
well be deprecated, which would establish as 
a just conclusion, that the Courts in West- 
minster Hall should be, as soon as possible, 
destroyed, and that the whole judicature of 
England should be effected by the *instru- 
nientality of Judges appointed in local dis- 
tricts. The spirit of Englishmen is still 
likely to revolt against such a measure; but 
that the bias given by Pamphlets and Re- 
views has for years past been with a leaning 
towards an equalization of tribunals is, 1 
think, incontestible : and that such a bias has 
already produced evil efl'ects I also believe, 
and am ready to maintain. When, however, I 
it is acknowledged by me, that the natural 
proceduie (namely, a procedure without forms) 
may be curried, with good effect, further than 
it has yet been, I must be understood as al- 
ways bearing in recollection that Courts of 
this natural sort still exist in England and 
always have existed; our Courts of Requests, 
and Courts of Conscience, or similar Courts, 
exist and have existed for centuries; to en- 
large the sphere of action of these may be ex- 
pedient to have none other but such would 
be to despoil the country of its most precious 
privileges — a change in the •character of the 
people would be the unavoidable consequence 
of such a measure: its independency audits 
Ijigli-mindedness would be gone for ever. 

I rightly, however, may here be corrected 
and told that India is very differently placed 
from Englanrl, and that not only the Go- 
vernments of the two necessarily differ, but 
also the governed in an equally strong de- 
gree. I admit the position: but, having 
admitted it, it leads me to a conclusion, I am 
afraid, the reverse of that which is for the 
moment popular and current in this part of 
the world, for what is the avowed object of 
the present change? — the increased happi- 
ness, it is declared, of the subjects in India, 
and that increased happiness to be attained, 
not merely by giving them personal protec- 
tion, but by affording them the means of 
amendment in their moral character, and By 
raising their feelings and opinions to a higher 
standard than they at present stand on. Surely, 
surely, it may be doubted, whether this can 
be brought about by a multitude of laws and 


ordinances ; more especially, too, if such 
laws and ordinances are to be interpreted and 
carried into effect by Minor Courts, depend- 
ent upon, and owing their existence to, the 
Government, which makes and promulgates 
such laws. Surely, there is some ground for 
fear and trepidation, when it is known that 
the new system is to be framed and set in 
motion under a Governor, who, as an adviser 
formerly of Government, expressed in the 
Secret Minute of April 15, 1829, a sentiment 
pretty nearly coming up to the position, that 
in every case the Government should have a 
restrictive right of interposition, delaying, if 
not stopping, the process of law according to 
I its will and pleasure ; and coercing the Courts, 

! the King’s Supreme Courts inclusive, accord- 
ing to its own view of the necessity arising. 

More general expressions of an iingenial 
bearing, and hostile to all independency of 
thought and action appear in that state-paper 
of April 15, than in so short a memorandum 
could be expected ! It would be wrong, how- 
ever, not to make allowance for the heat of 
argument (even if that argument be reduced 
to writing) into which the stickler for an es- 
pecial measure may be led, under circum- 
stances strongly exciting him : and fain, 
therefore, would I persuade myself, that the 
Right Honorable individual in question said 
in that Minute more perhaps than he really 
meant — but said it has been, and success- 
fully said. Nor is it merely of the bias and 
tendency of Sir C. T. Metcalfe’s mind that 
fear may not unnaturally be entertained ; that 
fear is not a little enhanced, by the tone and 
feeling, adopted and taken up, as it should 
seem generally, and as has already been no- 
ticed, by the public press of India. If it has 
not fully and openly declared in favour of the 
unimaginative reveries of Benlham and the 
cold platitudes of Mill, it has at least shewn 
a leaning towards the palsying system of 
those laborious (though acute) writers; and 
in this leaning there is, as I thinks peril of 
the highest kind. 

Let me not be understood as declaring my- 
self adverse to the establishment of what has 
been named the natural procedure in law, 
though, f believe, 1 am well able to shew that 
the technical procedure, even of English law, 
is not as adverse to the eliciting of truth as 
has been asserted.* What 1 contend for is, 
that added to the Local Courts, which it 
would be the desire of the Bentham school to 
create and introduce, must or ought to have 
existence a Court of a higher grade— a Court 
of dignity sufficient to decide, according to 
law, questions in which the Government itself 
may have an interest : in short, an efieclive 
Supreme King’s Court. 
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I shall also think it expedient to point out 
that the natural procedure has, in fact, been 
attempted and enforced throu^Iiout India, and 
has been found not to answer. To talk, as 
some yoiitliful writers have done, of the dis- 
creditin*^ by Bentham of all technical systems 
as his first and grand achievement, is, as it 
seems to me, to indulge in the rank of school 
boys. His own system, simple as he desires 
it to be, could not exist without the usuage 
and adoption of technicalities. The well- 


meaning of Bentham it is just and reasona- 
ble to confess, though it is highly pro- 
bable, that want of success in his ])ro- 
fession as a lawyer in some degree influ- 
enced and shaped his after-consideralions, 
to applaud his sarcasm and exquisite 
humour*' seems to me extravagant in the 
highest degree. He is often dull, and not 
without ail occasional tinge of impertincMit 
self-conceit. This,' however, is a matter of 
taste. 


No. II. 

4 


Had I at all been justified before, in en- 
tertaining a doubt whciihcr or not the Press 
of India was adverse to the acknowledgment, 
that it was in reality governed by the King of 
England and Parliament, and, permissively 
onlv, by its own hereafter-io-hc-eslabhslicd 
Legislative Council, I should cerlainly feel 
myself now assured of tiie fact. 1 was not, 
Sir, when I addressed to you my last letter, 
in any manner acquainted witli the ohsei- 
vations made by the Bencjal Jliirharn news- 
paper in reference to our late Kandyan 
treason trial : which observations, however, 
I have since read and not without pain. I 
should have imagined that under the late 
Act, 3 and 4, William IV., c. 8,3, gratitude 
(did no other feeling arise) for the prolonged 
term assigned to the administration of aflUirs 
in the India Company would have led to the 
assumption of a tone and manner, very 
dirt'erent from that which is called into 
practice; that having got rid of the old 
impression, once said to have prevailed 
amongst the natives of India, that the Com- 
pany was an old lady (a sort of V^izier*s 
mistress) shut up in a box, care would be 
now tukoii to instil into the Indian subjects 
of the King of England the true idea of the 
connexion which subsists between the higher 
power in Europe and the Government of the 
continent here. 

I should have been rash enough to presume 
that the nature of that connexion would have 
been explained and inculcated with some- 
thing almost of enthusiasyi : for surely, Great 
Britain, amongst European nations, is not 
one, in reference to whose predominance or 
protection any shame or sense of degradation 
need be felt. I fear, Viowfever, (and I speak 
it with grief,) that the long indulgence ex- 
hibited towards the late £ast-India Com- 
pany, in permitting her to publish and 
exiibree her own local rules and ordinances, 
oVer an extended mass of human beings, such 


rules being unknown to, and nearly unheard- 
of, by the authorities and public at homi*, lias 
had a natural tendency to render her a 
spoiled and self-willed child. The bias of 
the mother still influences the feelings of the 
daughter ; and the India Company too aj)- 
parently retains in her veins the saline blood 
that circulated in those of the East India 
Company. 

The Editor of the Hurkaru treats with 
ridicule and contempt our introduction liere, 
u])on the late trials in Kandy for treason, of 
the noble statute of Edward III. and the 
Law extended by other statutes founded 
upon it. This ridicule may be an Indian, 
but certainly it is not a British feeling. Is 
that geiUlemau (the Editor) aware, (he has, 
I understand some character) that so long 
ago as 1800, Sir Wm. Scott, (no mean or 
ordinary authority) considered that the In- 
dian territories were British territories, and 
that the I /aw of treason would apply in full 
force, to Europeans at leasts living and rcsid- 
ingtherc, that by the House of Lords, August 
12, 1801, a judgment was a.flirmed, upon 
the express ground taken, that Madras was 
a part of the British dominions, and tlrat 
all foreigners resident there incurred the 
obligations of British subjects? 

Has he considered whether or not, within 
the 43d section of the 3 and 4, William IV. 
ch. 85, it is not incumbent and imperative 
upon the Governor-General and his Council 
to take all care that, in respect of treason at 
least, the crime should per force be defined 
and named, as a crime meditated or com- 
mitted against the King ? Treason against a 
Government, (quoad English Sovereignty) 
would* in truth be no treason at all : nor, 
ifhless the design be to repudiate all ac- 
knowledgment of British superiority, would 
it be decorous, I may say even allowable, to 
give the crime a subordinate definition. If 
the criticism and ill-directed sarcasm of the 
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sagacious Editor be simply aimed against the 
term of Law, ^hri’dgimng against the life of the 
king,' it is not worth referring to : but if, 
as his words imply, the name of the king is 
lo be omitted and passed over, I have little 
scruple in saying tiiat here, in this Island, we 
could not do so, and have no desire to do so. 
We feel proud of the fact, that we are the 
subjects of the King of England — the free 
king of a free people-L-and the freedom, 
which as Britons, we inherit, we are willing 
and ready to make others partakers of. 

Had the late Kandyan prisoners been 
found guilty, it is probable, in, consideration 
of their barbarian habits and barbarian pre- 
judicfS, they would have received on the part 
of Government a conditional pardon : it is 
not, in my opinion, a matter of importance 
their being, as they have been, aef|uittcd : 
but it is a matter of liigh im])ortance that they 
should have been tried by a sy&tein of Law, 
congenial to the high and best feelings of the 
mother country whence we come, and whose 
institutions we have introduced and are vain 
of. This is a just source of exultation, with 
which it is to be regretted that the Ihivkaru 
has no sympathy; but, indeed, indeed Sir, 


upon the score of liberty the Indian Press 
generally, has much to learn. So much has 
the comparative handfull of Europeans been 
accustomed to rule, that no evil is found in 
authority, because in authority itself shares : 
no virtue in obedience on its own part, 
because it is unwilling to admit that obe- 
dience is a virtue in those it rules over. 
Such sentiments, it may be owned, naturally 
may be expected in those, who have ad- 
ministered, however mildly, a despotism nearly 
unlimited. But how, by an avowed boasting 
of such maxims, a people can grow wiser or 
better, may justly be doubted. 

I have to apologise to you for thus trespas- 
sing upon you; the more so, as I shall be 
obliged now to nsk room of you in your pages 
for another and third letter. I have been 
Jed, unexpectedly, into the remarks w'hich I 
have now made, by my casually having pe- 
rused the paragraph cited by you from the 
Bengal paper. 

1 shall conclude my observations upon the 
affected opposition displayed against, what 
, is termed, the technical system of Law, iu 
my next. 


No. III. 


When the current of opinion and usage has 
for any length of time run in one direction, 
and then has been met by some opposing 
contradiction, it often huj)pens that such 
contradiction is reared up mlo an obstacle of 
magnitude, far beyond what can he benelici- 
ally sought for, or reasonably maiiituined 
Tliis appears to me to be the case in refer- 
ence to what is called the Bcntliani school of 
jurisprudence. 1 should be sorry not to do 
justice to the motives of an individual, admit- 
ted on all hands to have been a well-wisher 
to human being and studious of its interests. 

1 should be sorry, too, did I feel that 1 was so 
delicicnt in philosophy as not to understand 
the drift and tenor of bis argumentative dis- 
tinctions, subtle as they often are. 1 should 
be sorry, were I obliged to own myself so 
cold of heart, as not merely not to wish for, 
but even not to hope for, and expect a belter 
organization of civil society, than any which 
has yet been known to exist. Still making 
all these admissions, and asking for inyseif 
a belief only on the part of others, t^at I 
believe in my own assertions, I cannot but 
think, that Bentham, in his anxious desire of 
abolishing the technical mode of procedure, 
has gone as much beyond the line of truth in 


his muintenanro of tlmt which ho dcnomi- 
nates ‘ tijc natural procedure/ UvS if upon the 
ground of tlie common ecpialily of mankind, 
he had sought lo desire palaces and built up 
only mud huts. 

Trial by Jury, the noblest institution of a 
legal kind that any country ever boasted of 
])Ossessing, has been undoubtedly tlm cause, 
with regarrl to English judicature, of much of 
that technicality wliicli, in late limes, it has 
become a sort of fashion to contemn. The 
wish to introduce trial by jury, in civil con- 
cerns, where it was nut ])robably at first 
existent, as well as crlmiiKil, has been the 
occasion certainly of much of that artificial 
texture in the form^of litigation, which Inui 
grown-up. Let the excess of such be pruned 
away. Always, however, should it be borne 
in mind, that Courts of natural proceeding 
have always bcA intermixed with the gene- 
ral system, and have for ordinary purposes 
been always places of resort. But if it really 
should be so arranged, that there sluuild be 
none but these, farewell to all that has pecu- 
liarly characterized Englishmen — farewell to 
all spirit of independency — to dll individual 
public sense of private right! Where would 
have been Hampden^ had it been given to 
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him to have his cause tried before a District 
Judge only, and his deputy? 

It is confessed that the failure already 
noticeable in the present English state of 
feelings* is derivable from — nay that it owes 
its partial obscuration to — the too prepon- 
derating respect and reference to the possesion 
exclusively of property ; were this new course 
of law and judgment alone to prevail and to 
be established, property would be all in all. 
Nor (T am well persuaded) would the extend- 
ed constituency and reformed Commons 
House itself prove of weight sufficient to 
counteract the all-corrupting influence. This 
sentiment, however, (if the word can be thus 
applied) is in fact the basis of the opinions 
of the new school. Mr. Mill openly con- 
tends, that the simple protection of property 
is the single object and purpose of Govern- 
ment; and Bentham, ignorant metaphysi- 
cally to an extreme, assumes as the undis- 
guised principle of all his speculations, the 
selfishness of human nature — a doctrine in- 
jurious and false ; a deception of the first 
magnitude* 

^ The natural procedure — the natural pro- 
cedure r cry the learned of the East, — the self- 
confident -greatest-happiness ])rincipl(!mon- 
gers. ‘ The natural procedure,' echoes 
the press not (in this instance, I fear) of 
human-kind, but of the new India Company. 
It might with no want of candour be inquired, 
but why, as far as you, the Company, were 
concerned, has anotlrjr than the natural pro- 
cedure heretofore been resorted to ? You, the 
Company, have been permitted to exercise 
your clandestine rule over millious, for years 
past — the King’s Courts you have opposed, 
narrowed, cribbed, confined, and condemn- 
ed — why have you not pursued this easy, 
gentle procedure ? If in your own Courts the 
course has been tramelled and crowded 
with pleadings and technicalities, this must 
have been the error of your own Govern- 
ment— a Government, which, had the wisdom 
of Burke been efl'ective, would have long ago 
been vested where it ought to be. 

But, is it true^ that the natural procedure 
has not been in existence ? As far as I know, 
(I here speak with diffidence) it has been 
proved and found wanting — for what is this 
boasted, natural system, thi^ cure of all legal 
evils ? As far as I am informed, it is a sys- 
tem of district Local Courts, subject in their 
judgment to a higher appeal Court. And 
what has been the system under your Com- 
pany ? why, Local Courts, subject to appeal — 
what have been your Courts of Native Com- 

• A late \oiiiu writer haa claised Hasllit auiofifat llie 
#itt(or« of tills seiUsU lybtem : uo uilsiake c«u be grciier. 


missioners, your Zillah Courts, Provincial 
Courts, and Supreme Courts of Appeal ? All 
these you have had : Courts, 1 should say, of 
natural procedure — or, if not of natural pro- 
cedure, ihat they were not so as your own 
Government’s omission. These natural Courts, 
however, if reports say true, have utterly 
failed — failed in all your Presidencies — the 
transactions in the Zillah Court of Canara in 
1813, as detailed in'the judicial and revenue 
selections, where the fruit and produce of the 
natural procedure. Did the insurrection at 
Bareilly, the capital of the district of Rohil- 
cund, in 1816, owe its origin to the proce- 
dure, technical, or what? — I seek for infor- 
mation.* In a country where, as stated by 
Lord Teignrnouth, even short i/ijustice is pre- 
ferable to protracted justice, causes in the 
Sudder Dewannee and other Courts were in 
arrear to an amount almost incredible. In 
IB12, Bengal alone shewed cases undecided, 
163,000! 

Let it not be asserted, Mr. Editor, that I 
derive pleasure from the knowledge of these 
notorious evils having taken place, and 
partly perhaps still continuing. My purpose 
and tlie bent of my mind turn in a far dif- 
ferent direction ; but, in correcting one series 
of legal inconveniences, let some care be 
taken not to fall into an opposite extreme. 
There is much of self-confidence displayed 
by the gentlemen still in the Civil service of 
the Company — much of a too great reliance 
upon their own power of discrimination. 

That many evils will be corrected by the 
labours of the new Law Commissioners, 1 
trust and hope; these proceedings will 
naturally be observed by us here in Ceylon 
with anxiety — my own fear, I confess, is, 
that they will set out in too low a key. They 
will have to act under the surveillance of a 
Government, which, however liberally it 
may occasionally express itself, is yet jealous 
of Its authority, and prone also to think that 
jealousy justifiable — a Government, which 
having in no measured manner, triumphed 
over the right and privileges of the King’s 
I Courts, shews its triumph, somewhat too 
consciously — a Government, which it may 
be said puls the powers of these Courts in 
abeyance — and does so, with the approbation 
of a partial press, actuated by a bias ami ten- 
dency far too openly displayed to be denied. 
'Till some check be erected and put in force in 
respect of the operations of the Supreme Ad- 
ministration in India, as far at least as judi* 
cial^matters are looked to : till some high, 
effective, King's Court be established, to 
control all other Courts, there can be liitlc 
really beneficial to the interests of human 
nature effected in India. 
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No. IV. 


Of the seven centuries and a half during 
which was in growth, up to the fullness of 
power, the Roman state, far more than the 
half of that time elapsed , before a Code of Laws 
was sought for, founded upon those prevalent 
in Greece, with an intermixed portion of or- 
dinances and rules gathered from the ancient 
customs of Rome herself. It was as late as 
in the 452d year before Christ, that the De- 
cemviri were chosen, who afterwards framed 
and established the laws of the twelve tables, 
fragments of which are still found* in the 
history of that comparatively early period. 
It would be wrong to charge with neglect the 
late East India Company, because in their 
territorial sway, of not yet a century’s exis- 
tence, they have done little to amalgamate 
under an equal system of administration 
the wide-spread and differing parts of their 
new enormous domination ; it may, however, a 
little excite surprise, the consideration of 
their early jealousy of, and bitter opposition 
to, the King’s British Supreme Courts. 
Warren Hastings did, indeed, ma^e f/se, if 
not of the King's Courts, at least of the 
King’s Judges, and the effect of his seduc- 
tions not a little contributed to the disgrace 
into which they were afterwards permitted to 
fall. Instead, therefore, of the King’s Su- 
preme Court finding itself invested with powers 
of superintendency and control over Courts | 
(native and others) subordinate, as was ori- 
ginally designed by the Legislature of Great 
Britain to its jurisdiction, jt found itself on 
every side cramped and counteracted, and 
incurred the hatred and opposition of the 
whole service of the Company : a hatred and 
dislike even yet unextinguished, decayed and 
gone nevertheless as the power of the Su- 
preme Court long in a degree has been. 

Yet to a plain, unsophisticated understand- 
ing, it might have seemed that a more direct 
means of drawing together into union the 
Home-Legislation and that exerted locally in 
India itself by the Government there, could 
not have been found, than that of placing 
confidence in, and giving jurisdiction to, the 
King’s Courts. Such a sentiment, however, 
in no manner was cultivated by the Company : 
on the contrary, every succeeding Governor 
and his Council exerted themselves to put 
down and impede the authority of the King’s 
Courts. Is it going too far, or is it ungra- 
cious to conceive* that the Company n?ver 
has got rid of its desire to be considered, 
itself, as its own exclusive Governor?— it, 
hankers, it may be feared, still after this 
unworthy phantom, for what is there to feel 


ashamed of in the bearing allegiance to a 
country, so eminent amongst states, as is our 
mother country. Great Britain ' 

Why, too, should the followers of Bentham 
and Mill, more especially endeavour to con- 
ceal the truth? it is diflicult to understand 
this: — in the meanwhile, such fact being 
barely known to the people of England, the 
Company has been in the habit of lording it 
over millions, giving laws to tracts of coun- 
try extensive as the cultivated regions of 
Europe herself. Did the Company so do 
successfully ? the answer given by themselves 
is in the negative. Their system of legal 
administration has been in all the Presiden- 
cies a failure. Except, however, that their 
Courts of Appeal were, it is said, unneces- 
sarily numerous, the system was Bonthamitish 
and natural. Parlies, plaintiffs and defend- 
ants, were, 1 believe, heeird in person ; Local 
Courts have been numerous; witnesses have 
boon called and examined at pleasure; no 
rules of exclusion established; yet, on all 
hands, it is admitted, that truth in many 
cases, it has been difficult, and nearly impos- 
sible, to attain. Let, then, these considerations 
at least have some weight in counteracting 
the pernicious notions, at present given ear 
to, that all good is to be effected by natural 
procedure — its advantages, though great, may 
yet be over-rated ; and, as to raising the 
character of the people governed, the natural 
procedure has a direct contrary tendency. 
How is the character of a people to be rais- 
ed by htiving placed over them local Judges, 
little in dignity of character, more elevated 
than themselves? 

What is to invigorate the character of those 
local Judges themselves, liable as they are 
and must be to removal, at the will of an 
arbitrary Government! Unless some control 
or other of a dignified nature be set over the 
Government of India itself, hope of ameliora- 
tion amongst its snbject-peoplc it is vain to 
encouragement; and where can a control- 
ing povwcr of dignity enough be found, save 
in a Court of the King’s? 

I am far, Sir,/rom underrating the great 
men of India : I believe its second race of 
great men is nearly on a level with its first. 
We know more, through respectable literary 
publications (some their own), of Elphinstone, 
Malcolm and Munro, than we do of the Mar- 
quisses Hastings or Wellesley, nor can they 
justly be deemed in intellect inferior to these 
latter. India now would have a better chance 
of being well-governed, (wars being no longer 
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desired) under these former Indian statists 
than under the latter. But in all of these 
tliere is shewn an indifference to the hig:h 
feeling:s, and the independency of others : ail 
are jealous of restrictions thrown upon their 
own administrations; all evidently make them- 
selves the sole centre of wide judgment. 
There is perhaps a tendency to this over- 
strained self-esteem resulting from the very 
nature of Indian society: the men of litera- 
ture have it; their press, such ns it is, 
has it. 

The high opinion in which they are wont 
to indulge of their own inlollecluul prowess, 
has its orii;in in the circumstance of their 
i»arly finding themselves possessed of in- 
telligence above the individuals with whom 
they liavc liad to converse: it has been their 
boast therefore (occasionally loo loudly) that 
their deserts, in the service of tiie Com])uny, 
have been beyond calculation, great : they 
have assumed their services to the Com])any 
to be services to mankind; still, taking them 
as a body, they have possessed mulouhted 
merit, yet it has been alleged publicly (by 
Mr. T. P. Courtenay, for one, a secretary of, 
and connected willi the Company, at home, 
1() years) that the lights of India, when re- 
turned to England, have not shone witli the 
brilliancy expected from tljcm : tlnit many of 
their ablest chiefs have displayed, when 
tried, inadequate ability in the mother realm ; 
they have in fact been awed by unexpected 
0])posiLion. 

Many of them, it must be confessed, have 
not met their just fame at home, though cele- 
brated in India. This, to say truth, lias been 
lately declared by Lord William Bentinck 


himself. It is highly desirable that it should 
hereafter be found otherwise : such a con- 
summation never however can be attained, 
unless a more open and avowed deperutenoy 
upon Great Britain, her King, and Parliament 
be admitted, than there is yet an inclination 
in the late Company’s Servants to concede. 
Yet, why should a British public care for 
those who shrink from any acknowledgment 
of brotherhood? whose institutions they 
(the East Indians) pass by unnoticed! whose 
free laws they condemn as antiquated! whose 
glories they take no pride in! It is, amongst 
other mistakes, a great one of the Bentliaume 
school, to contend with the pertinacity it 
does, rtiat Courts of Justice ought not to 
make rules for their own proceeding : and 
that it has been a sort of usurpation in them 
so to do. This is an error of a high descrip- 
tion. Had such a jealousy existed of old, 
the liberties of Englainl never w'ould have 
secured their present height and steadiness. 
There is danger at this moment incurring at 
home, lest the Commons-House should take 
too much into its owui grasp, lest in its eager- 
ness to do gooil, it should too much inter- 
fv;re with private property ; and lest, in its 
anxiety lo compensate supposed or real indi- 
vidual wrongs, it should rashly trample upon 
general established law. The sense of the 
people at large — their good common sense 
will, doubtless, however, stop short of this ; in 
the meanwhile India will have her Commis- 
sioners to prepare for her laws and a system 
of procedures. Let the j>ress and her lilersi- 
Uire guard notwitlistan lmg against an en- 
slaved human mind. 

, I am, &c. 

B. 


TIIE TOOARS AND MEENAS OF BUTEESEE. 


Tlie Rajpoots of the small tract called 
Ihtteesee, are of the Tooar tribe and of Pan- 
doo origin. Their present head, Rao Luch- 
man Sing of Patun, considers himself the 
lineal descendant of Anung Paul, 'the last 
'rooar King of Delhi. How his ancestors 
came lo Patun is not perhaps so very well 
known, but one of many accounts of the 
matter is as follows. Rajah Anung Paul, 
with his two sons, having proceeded on a pil- 
grimage, left Delhi in charge of his relative 
Prithee Raj Chouchan, The Rajah died 
during the journey, and on the return of liis 
sons, they mund the gates of the city shut 
agaiiist them. Prithee Raj having formed a 
stroujg^ party, had usurped the government, 


and they were obliged to seek their safety in 
flight. It happened that Anung Paul dur- 
ing his life time, had given thirty two villages 
in hhyrat, to his Purshut Acharuj : these 
villages lay in a secluded spot, in the hilly 
tract near Narnoul, and to those hills the 
. two brothers fled. The Purshut received 
I them with great kindness, and pitying their 
misfortunes, gave up to them the villages, 

I which have since been known by the name 
: Buteesee.* When the town of Patun was 
ibifilt, a new name, with reference to the 

1 * to oUwi accomiis UUs iraiiie wbb given to ih« 

tract In (iu<«gUon not from the circomsiance of iis 
tiiitty-lwo villaaea, Ixit from Us having hei>ii paicelled out iiiio 
lliiiir two ilivisioiia aiiioncBi the thlit).tiio boiib of liana Buha- 
I durjee, owe of the fonnet^ CUiofg oi Patuu, , 
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tribe who founded it, was given, and hence 
the appellation of Patun Tooarawatee. 

Some time after the establishment of the 
new city, the two brothers proceeded to the 
hermitage of a celebrated devotee, named 
Swamee Govind Doss, who had taken up his 
abode in one of the adjacent hills. They 
represented to him the fallen state of their 
family and tribe, who had been unjustly de- 
prived of all their posseaions, and entreated 
him to preserve to them by his prayers, this 
last solitary, secluded spot in the hills, which 
was then their only asylum. The Swamee 
consented, and presenting them with a bead 
from his rosary, desired them to conceal 
it under some of the hills, assuring them at 
the same time, that so long as this bead re- 
mained in Buteesee, so long would the dis- 
trict continue in their possession. 

On the strength of this prophecy, they 
firmly believe in the durability of the chief- 
tainship of Patun Tooarawatee. 

The title of Rao was given, they say, to 
the head of the family, by the first Mohome- 
dan King of Delhi, who fixed at the same 
time the tribute, viz : 12,000 Rs. for the 
Patum villages, which amounted then to 54 ; 
and 76,000 for the remainder of the Buteesee 
lands, making in all 90,000 rupees per an- 
num, for the whole district. When the 
country came into the possession of Rajah 
Jye Sing of Jeypore, the same amount of 
tribute was demanded, and the same is paid 
at the [iresent day. 

The Rao of Patun affects on public occa- 
sions all the pomp and parade of the King 
of Delhi. He has the Noubut, the Juree- 
putee, the Tukht Ruwan, <5^0., and keeps his 
Dewan aum and Dewan kaas on a small 
scale. On the great festival of the Dushera, 
he moves out with ail his state insignia, and 
with as great a display of Tooar nobility and 
attendants as he can possibly^collect. The 
town of Patun is crowded with people on such 
occasions, and all are fed at the Rao’s expence. 

The present Rao Luchinun Singh, is the 
eldest son of the late Rao Jovvabur Singh of 
Patuu. The Rao showed, on several occa- 
sions, a preference for his youngest son 
Bishen Singh, and attempts were made by 
his mother, who was a Nerookee^ and nearly 
related to the late Rao Rajah Bukhtawur 
Singh of Alwur, to have the eldest son, 
(whose mother as a Khatornee ) set aside, and 
her own son Bishur nominated to the suc- 
cession. Luchmun Sing on ascertaining this 
fact, counselled with some of his profligate 
companions, and they advised him to put^his 
father to death, without delay, as the surest 
mode of securing his own rights. He adopt- 
ed the counsel, and having called in seemly 
two Rajpoot associates, entered into his 


father’s room at midnight, while he was 
asleep, and murdered him in his bed. He 
then threw his brother with his wife and 
mother into prison, where they remained for 
three years until Rawal Byree Saul, who 
was then Chief Minister at Jyepore, sent a 
large military force to Patun under Kishen 
Singh, to demand their release. 

Since that time he has shewn, at intervals, 
decided symptoms of mental derangement, 
and frequently fancies he sees his bleeding 
father before his eyes. A mandate, supposed 
to have been received in one of those ap- 
paritions, has lately led him to abandon the 
old family Palace, in which the murder was 
committed ; and so confidently is this dw^cll- 
ing believed to be haunted, that in one of the 
apartments a bed is always laid out in state for 
the ghost to sleep upon, — while the Raja never 
passes it without salaaming to the purdahs 
that hangs before the unhallowed chamber. 

Sucli is the immediate head of the Tooars 
of Butteesee. The Meenas of this tract are 
very numerous and turbulent. They have 
practised robbery as a profession from time 
immemorial, and in skill, dexterity, and ad- 
dress in their predatory calling, are consi- 
dered inferior to no gangs of the kind in Upper 
Hindoostan. Their disguises, superstitions, 
practices and daring exploits, as detailed to 
me at length by many natives, would form an 
interesting paper. A few may be here noticed. 

They worship Devee alone, and never com- 
mence any undertaking without supplicating 
the favor of the goddess. When a night 
robbery is intended, the gang proceed to one 
of her temples in the bills, and there sacri- 
fice to her, and pray for an auspicious omen. 
The ceremony consists in placing a lamp 
before the door of the temple, where they 
kindle at the same time a fire, and prepare in 
a flat iron vessel (kurahie) a quaniity of 
sweetmeats, clarified butter and sugar. This 
offering they place before the goddess and 
perform dundwut. After the performance of 
this ceremony they rise, and make flve small 
balls or mouthfuls out of the sweet- 

meat, which having dipped in clarified butter, 
they place the fire before the 4amp. If the 
sweetmeat-balls burn brightly, the omen is 
good, and the gang divide the sacred offering 
among themselves, and set out on their mid- 
night expedition. 

They are guided in every undertaking by 
good and bad omens, and cannot proceed to 
certain quarters of the compass on certain 
days of the week: — this they call disasool. 
If an ass bray, or a partridge* calls out, on 
the right hand, it is a good omen, but if they 
see a wolf, or a hyena, on either side, or in 

* Wieiice the common proverb, ** teeiur kee uiooiib luch- 
inee**— I. o, good fortiine proeeede ftom Ibo mouib of tbo 
oaifldge. 

* p 
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front, it is a bad omen and they must return. 
If an owl screaclies from the right side, it is 
a good omen, so is the appearance of a deer 
on the same quarter. If they discover the i 
bird called malharee or bhowanee, sitting in 
a bush without thorns, to the right, the 
omen is good, if on the left it is bad. If 
when they are. moving out, a jackall cries on 
the right hand, it is a good omen, but bad, if 
on the left, and they must return : a snake 
on the right hand, is a good omen, and so is 
the appearance of a fox or bull in the same 
quarter. Omens of this kind taken from 
birds and beasts, arc numerous, but need not 
be here particularized. Tlie Meenas in these 
superstitious observances seem to resemble 
the Phanseegurs in the South of India. 

The Meenas frequently make excursions 
to distant parts of the country, and remain 
absent for four, six, and sometimes twelve 
months. On these occasions they break into 
small divisions and sections, change their 
dress and appearance, and assume in the 
villages and towns they pass through, a great 
variety of shapes and cliaracters. They are 
horse-merchants, cloth-merchants, pedlars, 
songsters, fortune-tellers, miissalrnan fiikecrs, 
byragees, sanyasses, and other classes of re- 
ligious mendicants. They carry Bramins 
with them from Buttcese as accomplices, 
who act the ])art of mohnnfs, and the Meenas 
are their chclas or disciples. Tn this garb 
their success is wonderful. They take up 
their station in some garden near a town or 
village, or on the margin of a tank, or on tlie 
roadside. The moliunf. sits with his disciples 
around him in holy abstraction, with matted 
hair, his head inclining towards the earth, 
his eyes red and inflamed, his body covered 
witli ashes, and the samurna or small toolsce 
rosary in his right hand. He reads the 
Bagout Gceta, the Sree Bagout, the Punch 
Rutton, or the Ram Chiritr ; relates miracles, 
tells wonderful stories, foretells future events 
and repeats mystical incantations. The as- 
tonished inhabitants of the village flock to 
the holy ascetic, and reverence him as a being 
of superior order. Believing him capable of 
obtaining for them all their worldly wants, 
they open their hearts to him and implore 
his spiritual assistance. If the women have 
no offspring, they entreat him to grant them 
children, and during the conversation that 
take place on these occasidVis, the fictitious 
devotee and his disciples continue to pick up 
all the secrets of the town or village, with the 
names of the rich inhabitants, and where 
wealth and property are placed and how de- 
fended. Wnen satisfied on these points, the 
gang make their secret arrangement and the 
robbery rfiblLows at a convenient hour of^he 
ajittr'- ■■ 


One well knoyrn instance of the Meenas' 
ability to deceive even an experienced Mo- 
humedan devotee may be here given. In 
the year 1811, the Raja of Alwar was sup- 
posed to be in a state of mental derange- 
ment, and during this period he committed 
numerous act of barbarous atrocity against 
his Mussulman subjects. At one lime he 
ordered the whole of the Mohummedan de- 
votees to be mutilated, and their ears and 
noses to be sent to Nawab Anmed Buksli 
Khan of Feerozpore. Having accidentally 
heard of a fukeer of great celebrity for his 
extraordinary devotion and ))iety, who resided 
in the Jeyporc territory, he declared be would 
never relit satisfied, until he had his nose and 
ears brought to him. As no one at Alwar 
would undertake the task, he called in a 
Meena from Butteesee, and offered him as 
a sum of money and 500 bcegas of land for 
the ears and nose of the celebrated ascetic. 
The Meena consented, and immediately as- 
suming the dress, habits and peculiar man- 
ner of a devotee of that order, proceeded to 
the abode of the fukeer. The hermit, on 
beholding him approach the door, was struck 
with reverential awe, and rose to receive him 
with all the religious respect, due to a saint 
of a superior order. After much humble and 
anxious solicitation, the holy stranger was 
reluctantly prevailed on to pass one night in 
the hut, and to partake of the hermit's cheer. 
During the repast, however, he continued to 
mix up on the food so large a quantity of 
opium and post, that the fukeer in a short 
time fell senseless on the ground. The 
Meena then rose and gagged him, and having 
cut off his ears aqd nose, and robbed him of 
his accumulated wealth, which amounted to 
two hundred gold mohurs, proceeded to Al- 
war, and laid the whole before the Rao Raja, 
The insane chieftain was overjoyed at the 
Media's success, and the promised reward 
WPS immediately granted to him. 

The Meenas frequently form secret con- 
nections with some of the Bunyas of the 
towns, through which they pass, who not 
only supply them with all the information 
they require, but receive and keep in security, 
the money, jewels or property stolen, until a 
favorable opportunity offers for dividing and 
conveying it away. On these occasions the 
Bunyas are rewarded with one-fourth of the 
booty. They employ Brahmins in a similar 
manner, aqd send them through the country, 
to ascertain where money and property may 
be found, under the pretence of visiting holy 
plaoees of pilgrimage, and as these Brahmins 
have easy access to every house, they soon 
obtain the required Information and return 
to Buteesee to report tlie same. — Delhi 
Gazette, 
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A . — A truce once m<\re to politics say f. 
Let others speculate upon the consequences 
of a foolish act> important only because the 
surpassing folly of mankind still chooses to 
hedge a king, with that absurd regard, that 
leads them to respect the actions of one who 
wears a crown, though if the same^ actions 
were perpetrated by a common man they 
would be ridiculed — reprobated — scorned. 
If Squire Brown dismisses his steward who 
has got in tlie rents, and yet has satisfied the 
tenants; if Mrs. Jones discharges her mil-! 
liner who has been moderate in her prices 
and yet has complied with the fasliion ; oi 
if Mr. Robinson has cashiered his travcdler, 
because his traveller has spoken too well or 
him at the different Commercial Hotels of the 
different towns he has visited — why Brown. 
Jones and Robinson are looked upon, — and 
justly looked upon — as foolish, capricious and 
ungrateful individuals ; and of course having 
a bad character as masters and mistresses, 
they must exnccessita/e rci supply the [dace of 
those whom they liave discharged, by worse. 
It is exactly the same though it is not ac- 
knowledged to be the same, in the case of 
the King of England. If he without reason- 
able cause dismiss those stewards under 
whom the national tenants were content to 
pay the taxes — without any cause or reason- 
able ground of objection— * he necessarily 
loses character in respect of firmness, consis- 
tency and princiide, and must supply the 
lace of those wlio thought they served an 
oiiest, upright, and straight-forward man, 
bv those who are willing to serve a man 
either destitute of principle nr destitute of 
that firmness without which principle is 
naught. So a truce to politics for I am 
disgusted with the subject and let us turn 
to literature or science, which can never 
disgust. 

B.— -Agreed — we need not go to Europe 
for subjecis of discussion or vague specula- 
tion, while we have topics of local interest, 
sufficient to exercise all our discernment, and 
upon which our fullest discussions may be 
far more profitably bestowed, than in calcu- 
lating the probabdities of Tory rise# or 
AVhig downfal, or casting a political horos- 
cope on the monstrous birth which the folly 
of King William the Beformer has produced 
in the military dictatorship under which our 


last accounts leave England. What think 
you of the assurance question and the letters 
of C. ? 

A. — The letters of C. are the efforts of an 
honest man justly alarmed and arguing his 
own cause as well as that of others, with all 
the truth, zeal and earnestness of a clear head, 
and a consciousness of right. To say the 
least of the conduct of the Committee, in this 
matter, it has been clandestine, unnecessarily 
reserved, ambiguous, and therefore siispin 
cious. The principle of the thing is clear 
and plain enough. If a man has for ten 
or fifteen years been paying annually a 
preiiiiuiii upon a Policy of Life Insurance, 
his policy is fifteen years more valuable 
and bis life so much less valuable, than at 
the time of effecting the insurance. It may 
be too, that not only in years but in health 
his Constitution may be impaired, and the 
I value of his life, in the market, considerably 
diminished — or perhaps rendered unmarket- 
able. Now if the (vovertiiUPiit step into the 
market, and offer to take lives at a fair and 
reasonable valuation, and in consequence of 
the greater security they offer — their lower 
premiums or other cause, the good and young 
lives desert (he existing Soeieties and leave 
the old and quoad insurance, worthless lives, 
ft is clear that the Ooveriiineiit work this 
double injustice, they deprive the old as- 
surers of that provision which they had paid 
so many premiums to secure ; tiiey destroy 
in effect an assurance entered into, at a fair 
and reasonable valuation, when the lives in 
question were insurable, whilst they protect 
themselves from the burden of lives which 
now at a ** fair and reasonable valuation” are 
worth nothing — to speak with Hibernian 
accuracy. i 

B. — But is not a Government establish- 
ment of«the kind — a good ? and in the pre- 
sent state of Calcutta and ludiuu society— 
is it not necessary ? 

A. — That It is*a good I am not disposed 
to dispute, inasmuch, as if properly and 
honestly conducted, it affords additional 
security, in a matter of which security is the 
very essence. An institution for securing 
against casualty, must be itself secure against 
casualty, or its vital principle is extinct, its 
object annihilated — on this ground 1 would 
I approve a well organized Government As- 
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Burance ; but this is not to be effected at the 
price of injustice in the smallest degree to 
any one single individual. The good of 
the public/^ is a very specious phrase, but be 
assured of this, that an act of Government, 
which perpetrates an injustice against one, can 
never be beneficial at all. — ‘‘ Patriotism,” | 
says Doctor Johnson, speaking in reference to 
demagogues and mob-ileluders, ** patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel in like man- 
ner, “ the public good,” has often been the 
plea and pretext for many a piece of private 
individual injustice. You may rely upon! 
this as an incontrovertible truth, that a go- 
vernment which for the good of all, will 
do injustice to one, has advanced one step 
towards the Tyranny which does injustice 
to all for the good of one. One step did 1 
suy ? 1 should have said, to within one step. 

B. — Well, well, 1 will not dispute your 
maxim ; hut surely we may rely upon the 
just and honorable conduct of honorable 
men of established character, such as the 
Committee in question is composed of. 

A. — Pho, pho — £ rely upon their just and 
honorable conduct in their private capacity, 
but give any set of men power, and take 
control and responsibility, and 1 cease to rely 
upon them — cease to trust them. Besides 
had they really iiieaiit honestly, would they 
have kept any one, in unnecessary anxiety 
and suspense? Would they have given 
grounds — just and reasonable grounds for 
the complaints of the Englishman's corres- 
pondent C. ? “ The good of the public” in- 
deed 1 How can these men or any set of 
men conteinplale the good of the public 
whom they have not seen, when they con- 
template injustice to their brother whom they 
have seen ? Bely upon it, no man really 
cares so much for the public as he does for 
individuals ; it is not in nature ; and any 
men, or set of men, who can wilfully injure 
an individual, will have still less scruple in 
the case of tiie public— the good of tlie pub- 
lic indeed ! 

B. — l£ave you seen, the Buies, and more 
especially, the Bye-Law just promulgated ? 

A. — Y es ; and the said Bye Law in its re- 
ference to the notification of Gov^nment, 
published in the extraordinary Gazette; 
loiichiiig this matter reminds one of those 
evasive Dictionaries, wherein on looking for 
the meaning of some obscure or learned 
word, for instance, say spherical’’ you find 
** see orbicular and turning over to orbicu- 
lar, you ,find ** see spherieaV^ — a species of 
mutual shuffling from the shoulders of one to 
those of another the responsibility of expla- 
nation. A plague o’ such evasions say 1, 
they are only worthy of Sir R. Peel and 
the Wellington ministry. 


B.— Well, well, you grow warm, let us 
change our subject; unA apropos de botUs^ 
did you remark a strange and apparently 
ludicrous account of a scheme of Lord 
Dundonaid to propel vessels by power, gain- 
ed by the effect of the rolling occasioned by 
j the motion of the waves at sea. 

A. — 1 did remark it; but so far from 
considering it strapge or ridiculous, it re- 
called to my recollection an instance in 
which the principle of Lord Dundonald’s 
plants, and has been acted upon many years, 
j B. — Aye, indeed? I wish you would 
explain it, for the account we have got out 
here, is neither very intelligible, nor does 
the subject appear to have been understood 
by those who describe it. 

A. — It is most unsatisfactory certainly, 
and I daro say, has brought no little ridi- 
cule upon his loidship among the small wits. 
In the first place the account states the 
power is to be gained by the motion of the 
quicksilver, whereas the very contrary is 
the case, as the power is to be acquired by 
the vis inertioi, the specific gravity of that 
metal. 1 will attempt a description of the 
invention 1 have alluded to, which 1 saw 
some dozen years since at Poitsmoulh, on 
going to visit that magnificent chef d^teuvre 
of inechaiiistn, and of Mr. Brunei — the block- 
making machine, — and which may be found 
for ought 1 know in other large factories. It 
was a bellows, or rather an instrument for 
condensing and thereby propelling air which 
was effected thus. A large hollow cylinder 
w'as su*«peiided upon an axis, and made to 
move or “ roll,” so that a line drawn per- 
pendicular to the horizon through its dia- 
meter wou^d alternately vibrate on either 
side to an angle, the degr»^e of w'hich 1 did 
not measure, but say of 45^, I'his alternate 
motion which was effected by steam, and 
a few wheels, had the same effect in the 
instrument 1 am describing as Lord D. con- 
templates in the rolling of a ship. Now 
this cylinder was divided longitudinally by 
a plate of* metal reaching to within a foot or 
so of the bottom or lower side of the 
cylinder, leaving a free and open commu- 
nication between the two partitions. Jn the 
top of each division of the cylinder are two 
apertures with valves, the one opening 
inwards the other outwards, the latter coin- 
miinicating uith a tube or blower. The 
cylinder thus constructed and suspended is 
filled with water (in Lord D.’s plan it will 
be iguicksilver) about one half and far above 
the lower part of the dividing plate. Now 
it is clear that if the cylinder, so placed be 
moved one quarter round or made to roll as 
a skipt the water at the bottom remaining 
stationary, the space in one of the two 
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internal divisions will be lessenedt >n the 
other enlarged^ upon which the air will rush 
ill at the valve of the one, aud be propelled 
out of the valve of tlie other — or if not pro- 
pelled will be compressed in proportion to 
the weight of the water or quicksilver at the 
bottom of the cylinder, and thus by each 
alternate roll or vibration, a power will be 
gained equivalent to the y^eightnf the dtiid 
multiplied by the length of the roll. Llave 
1 made myself intelligible ? 

B. — You have given something like in- 
telligibility to what I confess £ regarded as 
wild speculation ; but do you think that so 
varying ntid uncertain a source of nioj:ioii as 
the fluctuation of the waves can be effectively 
applied to the propelling of ships of heavy 
tonnage ? 

A. — Why, precisely in proportion to the 

tonnage will be the power obtained, and as 
to the uncertainty of the motion that only 
affects the of power gained, not the 

principle by which it is to be gained. Sails 
liave bc(Mi found a very good method of pro- 
pelling vessels, though sometimes calms or 
contrary winds, preclude their use. No wise 
man will reject the prize of half a lack, be- 
cause he cannot get the whole ; nor refuse 
his dinner to-day, because he lost it yester- 
day, or may to-morrow, 

B. — I am no mechanical genius, and en- 
ter little into the spirit of these matters. I 
w^ould rather seek amusement from the re- 
cent travels of a Jacqiiemont, than Ihe recent 
inventions of Dundoiiald or Babbage. Have 
you seen the work 1 have just mentioned ? 

A. — I have, and 1 read with disgust so 
barefaced an abuse of hospitality and kind- 
ness, as this publication by his friends, of 
poslhuiiioiis slanders and snrciisins upon his 
entertainers. This is one of those works of 
the Trollope and Hamilton class, which do 
infinite mischief. Such productions as these 
tend more than any thing else to destroy 
good feeling between nation and nation ; 
they stop the fountain of kindness, or at least 
infuse into it the poison of suspicion and dis- 
tru-t. Tiiese are evil examples held out to 
future travellers ** in like case offending” as 
the pliraseology of the perfection of reason 
has it ; and the punishment of such treason 
to hospitality is necessarily visited upon all 
of his nation and country ; when such fellows 
as Pillet, or such women as Mrs. Trollope 
are found to visit a fine country, and mix 
with a liberal minded people with the same 
purpose, object, and intent, that a pal^y 
critic, the race detested of Fielding, takes 
up a fine poem or a tale, the offended party 
must, for ihe future, take the only means 
they have to prevent the occurrence of such 
treachery. They must close the doors of 


hospitality and change ihe smile of open con* 
fideiice into the cold, forbidding aspect of 
distrust. Such books, of such travellers^ 
ought to be burned by the hands of the hang* 
man, not by the nation they slander but by 
their own, to whom the real mischief is done. 
1 think not so ill of Jacquemont as to sup- 
pose that he would himself have either pub- 
lished or sanctioned the publication of slan- 
der, sarcasm, or ridicule, directed towards 
parties to whom he was bound by the sacred 
bond of hospitality. I have eaten his salt 
and therefore cannot slay him,” has been 
found an argument sufficient to restrain the 
undistiiiguishiiig and relentless hand of the 
pirate and assassin ; and shall a son of 
science, a member of ‘‘ the politest people 
ill the world,” a travelled liberal, of the IfHh 
century, be received into the bosom of kind 
and giMieroiis families, and be overwhelmed 
with every attention, that he may season bis 
familiar epi'^tles with ridicule, sarcasm and 
slander at ilieir expense. The egotism and 
vanity of Jacquemont were in themselves 
sufficient to disgust; Ins ungrateful breach 
of the confidence of hospitality is abhorrent. 
The English are a reserved people, it is said. 
They had need be so, when such fellows as 
these obtrude upon their domestic hearth. 
.Tacquemout’s book is a sufficient justi/icatioii 
for the most frozen reception for the future, 
of every foreigner who has learned to write. 
The French have a sarcastic proverb which 
they apply when a person exiiibits a more 
than oniiiiary degree of seriousness and gra- 
vity, and it is to this purport “ serieuse comme 
un Anglois quis amuse 1 do not say 
whether an Englishman ought to be parti- 
cularly serious when amusing himself^ hut 
this [ know, that it behoves him to be very 
particularly serious when he amuses them, 

H. — I think his friends and family are 
more to blame than he ; one may write many 
things to one’s father or family, that would 
not incur the charge of treachery or breach 
of hospitality, which we could not publish to 
the world in general without justly deserving 
that censure. 

A. — ^T hat is very true; but in my mind 
Jacquemc^nt and bis family in this instance, 
are both equally censurable. 

B. — But you are dealing in general asser- 
tion — what is it heroes say — let me judge. 

A.— Excuse me; what I say wdll very 
likely appear in the Herald^ and I do not 
mean to cause that paper to imitate the 
example of some others who have made the 
pretence of sensuring a slander, the means of 
propagating it. — Mrs. Candour may abuse a 
slander, whilst she makes it known, in 
which case she enjoyes a double pleasure, 
the pleasure of spreading scandal, and 
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abusinj? others. — Such is not the practise of| 
ihe //era/c/— nop is it mine ; so, pray, excuse 
the absence of ** extracts” to justify my 
censures. 

B. — If I recollect right, this slander-fos- 
teriiig pretence of censure, was employed 
by an up-country Journal lately, for the 
very purpose you denounce. 

A. — It was so — and of course the Journal 
you speak of is ten times worse than 
Jacqiieniont — father or sou, kith or kindred. 
The conduct of this Journal resembles that 
of a man who should abuse a murderer for 
causing death by poisoning, and in order to 
shew how wicked was the act, should admi- 
nister a dose of arsenic to an innocent party, 
to establish the justice of his censures. 

B. — What think you of the Shoe ques- 
tion ? 

A. — Ah, no more of the Shoe question ; 
'* Ilal ail’ you love me.” One thing how- 
ever your question reminds me of — a foolish 
correspondent of the IJurkarv^ who writes 
himself down W. and might an ass, advert- 
ing to some remarks of the Herald on the 
subject, calls it in very bad taste to make 


allusion to the name of William Tell — and 
seems to understand by such allusion that 
the Herald meant to compare the character 
of William Tell with the character of the 
natives of India. Now this dolt cannot dis- 
tinguish between an example referred to as an 
illustration of a general principle, and a com- 
parison of individual with national character. 
The Herald, enumerating the ills of ceremony, 
cited the instance of Tell, who considered the 
ceremony of taking off the hat, so degrading 
as to warrant the death of the tyrant that im- 
posed it. Now the cereinony of taking off 
the hat is itself nowise degrading as an act 
of couj^tesy ; but being exacted it became a 
badge of slavery. So enough of the Shoes. 
But as to W. he talks as though lie were an 
European. Had he been burn a native he 
would have been — not a native still — they 
are stationary — he retrogressive. The retreat 
of the ten thousand 1 have read of — the re- 
treat of Moreau. I have heard of, and ad- 
mired as 1 heard or read — their retreat was 
from an armed enemy — but W.'s retieat [ 
cannot admire — it is from his best friends — 
reason — education — liberality . — Bengal //c- 
rald. 


ON THE POSSIBLE MEANS OF NATIVE IMPROVEMENT IN THE 

AVLSfEllN PROVINCES. 


TO THR EDITOR OF THE CENTRAL TREE PRESS. 


Sir, — “ The power of thought, the magic 
of the mind,”* are but inert power and slum- 
bering magic, except when they are aroused 
and put in motion by the far mightier po- 
tency of feeling. Knowledge in man is not 
power, but merely the instrument of power : 
the energy which employs it must spring 
from another source ; must be supplied 
by some moral motive, or some natural 
instinct. This is no recondite truth ; but 
a truism. Whence ds it that knowledge 
in. our own days has wrought out so won- 
derful results? Necessity the mntlier of 
invention, self-interest, self aggrandizement, 
the love of a fame, and (alas! that it 
should be so!) in a far^ lower degree the 
nobler motive of benevolence, have been 
the mainsprings of its tiiumphs. The homely 
but pre-cmiiieutly useful, nay indispensable, 
maxim which wisdom has learnt iVoni nature 
and which political economy has adopted 
that men should be left to discover for them- 
selves, and being so left will discover what 
fs most conducive to their own interest if it 

* Bj ioii’b Corialr* 


will not of itself explain the present state of 
civiliz itioii ill which we find ourselves (which 
must in part be referred to other principles 
on which nothing need here be said) must, 
at all events, have been an important ele- 
ment in effecting it. And this circumstance 
accounts for the partial diffusion of know- 
ledge. Motives must exist to put it i^f ac- 
tion and guide its movements ; and though 
tiiose who are possessed of information bnd 
in their wants and desires a sufficient stimulus 
to wield for their own benefit the gigantic 
weapon which lies at their command, yet 
wlieii men are neither prompted by self-inter- 
est nor by ambiti<in, nor by benevolence, tl>e 
mighty engine which they do or may possess 
will not be pointed in any of the directions 
which these principles when operative would 
respectively indicate. And this is one rea- 
son why our knowledge has been of so little 
avail for the benefit of the people of India ; 
sufficient benevolence has not been at work 
to call forth and apply it. Self-interest has 
goneBome way, but a very little way in 
urging us to strive for the enUghtenment of 
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those around us. We have taught them so 
far as to convert them into tolerable artizans, 
to build us good houses, to cook us good din- 
ners and so forth. And here, too, their self- 
interest conies into play ; the advantage is 
iiiut'ial : if we are comfortably lodged and 
fed, they are employed and wl*11 paid. To 
this point then we could not fail to advance, 
but how liiile further have we gone! The 
common intercourse of society has done, as 
it inevitably must have done, — a little. 
Ambition, Benevolence, and I*iety have 
also been at work ; but bow grievously 
limited has been their action ; they have 
incited a handful, a small Spartan band, out 
of all the hosts whom varying motived have 
impelled to journey fifteen thousand miles; — 
fioni the other extremity of our world, to a 
land of some real, and more, fancied wealth, 
of imperfect civilization and contented igno- 
rance, of moral degradation and impure reli- 
gion, to labour in behalf of her people abun- 
duntly it may be, as concerns few labourers, 
blit feebly as regards the innumerable objects 
of their solicitude. Ilow minute a fraction 
of all those who during a whole generation 
have tieoii scattered over the face of the 
country at stations and in posts wdiich uflbrd- 
ed them the amplest facilities for serving 
their generation according to God’s will by 
promoting education ; and the spread of infor- 
inution has even desired, and how many 
fewer have even attempted to further these 
ends in the smallest measure 1 

Such are the fruits of the possession of 
knowledge without a desire to oommunicate 
it; nor can my position as to the barren- 
ness of knowledge in such ccases, for any 
other than selfish purposes, be impugned by 
the assertion that the majority of tolerably 
educated persons have not the talents or 
skill, or, that acquaintance with various 
departments of science which would consti- 
tute them proper agents in, or superinteiidants 
of, thfr instruction of others : for on the very 
lowest supposition they are sufliciently in- 
formed to be aware of the i^dvantagcs of the 
slenderest portion of real knowledge of its 
tendency to diffusion, and its infinite supe- 
riority over the dreamy love of a corrupting 
and bewildering superstition. It might, there- 
fore, be expected that every person would do 
all in his power to aid in such extending the 
benefits of instruction in his own neighbour- 
hood, or at least whenever there were any 
persons with whom we might co-operate. 

If all wore , to reason thus in regard to 
their duty to do good, and in regard 
the means and opportunities which they 
possess (or this purpose, how great, how ge- 
neral, how rapid would he the improvement 
of the people of India ! It is an interesting 


subject of speculation to advert to the various 
schemes which might be adopted and acted 
upon for stimulating onr native fellow-sub- 
jects to the acquisition of an acquaintance 
with the varying departments of knowledge : 
and it would be a powerful encouragement 
to every one who has means at his disposal 
to employ them, if ho would reflect how 
much might be effected in all parts of the 
country, even at the smallest stations, at a 
trifling expence of money and of exertion, 
by some measure of opinion and co-operation. 

The various tastes of individuals might find 
every where scope in endeavours for the 
advancement of tlieir native neighbours in 
the several departments of improvement. 
Those who have a natural turn for mechanics 
might themselves endeavour, assisted by 
others, to stimulate native engciiuity by ap- 
plauses and by rewards, bestowed on the 
most skilful handicraftsmen — such as are 
addicted to agriculture and horticulture, 
might ill tlic same manner call forth the 
powers of the pcojile in those arts. Those 
whose chief subject of interest is education 
might aid ill establisliing seminaries on any 
scale which circumstances might admit an<l 
in superintending their progress : and per- 
sons who in addition to this interest had the 
inclination and the leisure and capacity, 
might he engaged in compiling in the na- 
tive languages Treatises, however brief, on 
whatever department of science, art, or litera- 
ture, might suit them best, to form the com- 
ponent parts of a Library of useful know- 
ledge for India. The time when all this will 
be realized more or less perfectly is fast ap- 
proaching ; but who that is all concerned for 
the welfare of his fcllowinen, will not yearn 
to hasten on the happy day ? It is impossi- 
ble to doubt that by individual exertion 
would be general, if men were more fre- 
quently in a spirit of prophetic philanihro- 
phy to bestow their support on operations 
of which they cannot expect to see the ins- 
tantaneovs and tqngiMe results, “ to ca^t 
their brea^ upqn the waters, in the hope of 
litiding it after many days;” — and if they 
were content, in cases where nothing can be 
effected in tlieir own immediate vicinity, to 
lend tbeif aid to institutions of a central 
character within the circle of the locality to 
which they are attaqfied, and with which they 
must feel themselves to be morq intimately 
connected. 

'I'he advantages of concentration require 
no illustration. Europeans are yet by far 
too thinly scattered, and congregated in too 
diminutive bodies in any part of the Western 
Provinces to be able by their union to form 
any powerful association for the improvement 
of the people. The largest stations are. 
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also, not those where the means of iiidivirluals 
for advancing such ends, are the most abun> 
dapt. In this point of view, it seems matter 
for regret that either Cawnpore or Meerut, 
where the military society is so extensive, 
was not chosen as the seat of the Govern- 
ment of Agra. Had either of these canton- 
ments been selected, it is obvious that the 


combination of the influence arising fro^ 
rank and of the means afforded by alHuencr, 
with tlie wide co-operation to be expected 
from the numerical strength and varied talents 
of the European community, could not have 
failed to be productive of the happiest ef- 
fects on native civilization and improvement. 

Philo-Hindeb. 


TRAVELLING TO ENGLAND. 


The facilities for going overland home are 
now so constantly on the increase, iliai we 
imagine some of our friends will be gratified 
to learn in what manner the journey was per- 
formed by an officer who left Ceylon lastyear. 
It will be reinurked, however, tbatexpensc^aiid 
loss of time were object of minor considera- 
tion witi) the writer of the following letter, 
still it will enable the reader to judge in what 
manner he can best arrange the undertaking, 
with due regard to bis probably more limited 
purse and leisure. Our own experience of 
travelling on the other side of Alexandria, 
and our informaiioii respecting whut may be 
done on this side, enable us to say with a 
degree of certainty that the 6verland journey 
need scarcely occupy the time, and may well 
be accomplished within £20 of the expense 
of a sea-voyage. 

There are perhaps errors in the names Sf 
places in India, for which the bad writing of 
our friend and oiir own want of knowledge 
must plead excuse. 

Dec. Qth . — Left Colombo— 2()tli, arrived 
off Goa. There is unnecessary annoyance 
at the custom house. There are no hotels, 
but a man of the name of Rogo Koro- 
inul, a Brahmin, will get you a house and 
furnish it, as also get ready your bearers for 
Belgaum. Government do not assist you in 
any way, nor are they particularly civil. 
Rogo Kominul may be depended on, I be- 
lieve, Visit old Goa, and tfie convent of 
8ta. Annoncia; the old Prioress is a nice 
old lady, and the young ones fund of fun — a 
boat can be hired for a small sunn to take 
you there and back again. Hire a large 
boat and visit a village called Zuradie, 
situated at the bottom of foe Bay of Marma- 
dor : the landing place to the village is About 
4 hours’ tolerable wind, sailing and rowing ; 
the village is 2 miles inland. The inhabi- 
tants consist of a community of ladies wh6^ 
are devoted to the god of love. It is the 
nest of dancing girls for that part of 
India, and you will see of ail ages, from 12 . 
OpJii^rds— a small assemblage of 30 of 40 * 


at your request will be got up at the house 
of Signor Fetitey (a demi- Portuguese who is 
married and settled there) for the dance. 
You must give amongst them 20 or 30 ru- 
pees, if yon wish really to see in perfection 
one of tiic most extraordinary societies 1 ever 
heard of ; it was quite by chance we went 
there, indeed, it is very little known. Order 
your bearers to he placed at Osuade before 
you leave Goa, with a double object, one to 
prevent the chance of any fair Zuradeite de- 
taining you. Many stories are told of men 
coing for a few hours but remaining weeks. 
They will not quit their abode or society, at 
least those w'ho are truly religious will not. 
For a month or so they will — but they are 
vowed to love as the nuns are to chastity — 
the same object, that of happiness hereafter, 
but by different means. 

' At Belgaum desire to be taken to the 
public rooms, if you intend visiting. Daw- 
tatabad, write to the Resident at Hyderabad 
to send you a , permission to meet you at 
Aurungabad. You cannot travel dawk by 
liigassoa to Pobnati. It is well w'orth seeing, 
but you require time, being obliged to travel 
with the same set of bearers. The collector 
of Doowar will pass your dawk through the 
Mahratta Provinces toSaltara, Mciritish and 
Senliai, where the Wallers or Rajahs reside. 
At Meiritisli the Rajah will be civil to you, 
but he is a coarse vulgar brute; at Senlier 
you will see Chinfa Man Rao, a fine old fel- 
low, and worth seeing. You must pass by 
the falls of Gohawk, which are finer than 
those of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. It is 
a most disagreeable country to travel in, and 
there is no accommodation excepting at the 
capitals of the provinces, for travellers; but 
the Ducum Sola, a small place full of dust. 
Between Goa and Belgaum there is a bun- 
galow at the bottom of the Ram Ghaut, and 
o|ie at the top, from which sun-rise is worth 
getting up to see. At Sattara there is a 
traveller’s bungalow; Mr. B — ^ Ba- 
zaar^aster; mention my name to him and 
'he will be very civil £d you. He will post 
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bearers for you to Poonah — going over M a- j The price of the steamer is ruinous; I paid 
hnbleishwar, a trifle out of the way. It is 1,200 rupees, and had only a looker to sleep 
the Nuwera Ellia of the Bombay Presidency J on. I forgot you had not arrived at ilom- 
as superior to ours in beauty of scenery as' bay. There is a mail in a bag but disgraced 
inferior to the excellence of the air. It has in a cab-like vehicle, by which you can get 
been partly abandoned as an invalid station, to Pamwell in 12 hours hoises excellent, 
as they found that excepting for a few com- far better than our own in Ceylon the fare 
plaints, invalids were not benefited — it is moderate. At Pamwell is a passage boat 
however a delightful residence for people in (price fixed) for Bombay. At Bombay ap- 
health. Go to the builifiiigs called the hos- ply for quarters at the btafl o.lice iii the 
pilal, walk in and make yourself at home. -Fort. It you go to Co!?sier jou will find no 
Descend to l^oonali ; go to the travellers’ dilliculty in getting every assislunce to go di- 
biingalow, where the keeper will give you reel to Thebes. Send off an express to order 
a good dinner if no one asks you out. a cangia from Kennc up to lliebcs. iho 

We were twelve days from Goa to poonah, caiigias carry throe very com ortably. 
iravelliiig dawk, and stopping one day at We divided the Desert as follows and you 
Belgauin-oiie at Meiritish--one at Sataia— cannot improve on it. 

and one at Mahableishwer, — generally during Left Cossier at P. M., luid arrived at 
the heat of the day to avoid dust; the whole Byr Aughis at(>J to sleep. The loliowing 
cost about £!30. Jf you travel with one set getting ofl as eaily a.s possilile, to 

of bearers, you will jiiobubly be three times Abow'sinati tl hours, passed ihe wcdls ol Seiil 
as long at about half the expense. The ^olymaii where you may as the watei 
Deccan is a dclostable country to travel ip, is tolerable next day to llammamat, 10 
and if you have the money travel dawlt. hours— -next day Logayta^ 9 liouis, wlinc 
I'roni Satlara we had written to post bearers the road braiiciies ofl to Kcnne the water 
for Aurungabud, passing tliroiigh Serroor is bilerable — next day to Angani 7 hours 
and Amediiugger. At Aurungabad which fhe following to Luxor, passing Caniac to 
is in the Nizam’s tenitory, arriving at night, breakfast. At Aiigam yon leave the Desert, 
we went to the messroom of the subsidiaries Take the tollowing stock from Bombay, 
and met with the greatest eivilily and aiteii- in two 3 dozen cases, no cases of larger size 
tioii. From thoiice go to the caves of Lllore, the stronger,, the better one and half dozen 
either visiting Dawtatabad going or returning of water in bottles, dozen at least ol good 
— a two days job. The bearers in the Nizam’s liquor, beer, port, claret, brandy, I'te. <Jtc. 
teirilories arc double the price of those in tlic 1 1 possil)le take a good cook who can act 
Company’s, but this you must put up with; as intei'pret<|tl' — you are not at all certain ot 
there is no appeal, lielurii by AniCiliingger getting one at Cossier; a party ot tlireo 
and Serroor where there are excellent bun- would do well to bring one servant from 
gulows. Tiiove are none *in tlie Nizam’s Bombay and trust to chance : a few tongues 
territory. AVe were travelling day and ‘»r hams, potted soups and salmon-— horn 
night 12 days, from Poonah and returning, laiilhorns, a pair of shailcs (luxury; well 
slaying 3 <lays in Aurungabad, one in Nug- arranged for travelling, a smsill table, por- 
gcr, and one in Serroor, at an cxpence of table chairs, pate a la diable, gingerljread 
about £30. If you have lime and are hard and other bUeiiils, a good inattrass to lay on, 
up for money, tile same applies as to travel- the sand quite good bod enough, warm 
ling with the same bearers — three limes or clothing, tea, coffee and sugar, kettles, saiicc- 
probably less, say two and a half, comrorta- pans and plates, a pair ol spectacles, green 
bly, the time we were, and half the expence, or brown glasses, a pocket pii^tol for brandy 
By pushing your bearers an4 occasionally and water, lots of small bags, cord, hammer, 
posting one or two sets out of each station chisel, and nails, quantities ot strong cord ; 
where bearers arc, you may travel in about ams arq not necessary, 
one and half the time we were, at little trifling At Cossier see that j^ou have a drivcijto 
extra expense. In posting the extra bear- each camel. It the agent is very civil 

ers, be careful never to post unless certain make him a of some Lnglish pickles 

of the day and hour you intend travelling, as orljfpme brandy (calling it physic), a looking 
the demurrage is veiy expensive. At thev glass, small telescope, a Unite and things ot 
travellers’ bungalow you are “expected to that sort ; this will please him and ensure 
give half a rupee for a rest, one rupee for a ^attention from his fiithcr who is agent at 
night, if the people are civil. The Mocld-" Kcnne. 1 say nothing of the ruins worthy 
duins will try and cheat you. Bring from to be seen, except that with all the great 
Ceylon a comfortable palankeen, but little ad- ideas 1 had formed of what to expect, they 
vantage in having it very light and they are not siiifpassed all I liad imagined, Cairo you 
so strong. I suffered inconvenience from this, must hire a house ; Osman Effendi, a reiie- 

Q^q 
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gade Scotchman (Thompson) is paid for 
being civil to travellers. I will subjoin the 
items of expense in Egypt, which is a very 
cheap though a disgusting country to travel 
in ; however its antiquities fully repay all 
annoyance. 

Frnm CosBier to Ltixor 5 Camols at 15 

pirtfitffrii 75 pifliters 

Hireofa Cangiafor CairoaiiioiiKStiliroe 350 

Liviiiir and all PXiienBrn, from llm 
Alarch to the 27ili, the day we aiiivi d 

at Cairo 300 

Livtiiif and pxpeiiaes in Cairo for lOdayH 400 

Scrvaiita, Sic 300 — 

Caiigia from Cairo to Alexaudiia and 
some other ex peiiBeB 00 

At Alexandria a Mrs. Hume keeps a very 
comfortable boarding-house Wo left Alex- 
andria on the 15th April and it cost me 
about £20 for the six weeks living; at Alex- 
andria wc had the odor of a passage to 
England in a merchant ship for £30. ITpu 
can get to Malta for about £12. For the 
above expenses you must have at least three — 
six with two boats would be cheaper. 

L , myself, and another paid 1,000 

piasters (20 to the dollar) to get to Scala 
Nuova, rode through Ephesus to Smyrna — 
It cost us each to get to Smyrna about £10, 
where a Madame Maracini keeps a boarding 
house, paid for five days 15 dollars. OoTt 
horses for Constantinople, had 7 horses, pas- 
sing through Brusa, a very beautiful place, 
to Moudania, where we embarked for Pera, 
where a Madame Guiseppini has board and 
lodging. We left Alexandria on the 15th 
April and arrived at Constantinople (Pera) 
on the I3tli May. 

Expenses from each person from Smyrna 
to Constantinople £9 ; we remained at Con- 
stantinople nearly a month — were at some 


expense in re-rigglng ourselves and baggage 
for a ride to Belgrade. 1 spent there £30 f 
1 bought new saddle bags and got 
nothing for them at Vienna paying £3; 
second-hand are equally good. It cost us 
to get to Belgrade, six days and half travel- 
ling, above (500 miles, £21 each. We agreed 
with the Tartar to feed us and pay all expenses 

leather 

great undertaking ; wc went to llodosto in 
a boat. At Adrianople is an English con- 
sul, a Mr. Blount, mention my name to him. 
At Belgrade cross the water to Semlin, 
where you get 10 days vile quarantine ; trom 
Semlin voii get up to Vienna in steamers as 
far as l^resburg, very cheap and very com- 
fortable: £3 or 4 at most steaming, and £l 
from Presburg to Vienna. Before the end 
of the year there will be steam from Con- 
stantinople lip the Danube, when 1 have no 
doubt £10 will cover all expenses. Peslh 
is a nice place and the Hotel (King of Hun- 
gary) excellent; at Presburg all Hotels arc 
alike, it cost ns about £12 each from Semlin 
to Vienna. Here avoid the Hotel de Lon- 
dres, very dear and bad. Bargain for your 
rooms ill Vienna before entering them. From 
Vienna you may get to England for £20, 
but you may agreeably spend £100. We 
went by Prague, Toplitz, Dresden, Berlin, 
Hamburgh. Austria is the most delightful 
country to travel in, very slow, being the only 
evil, but to cross the boundaries is very an- 
noying. The Austrians are the happiest 
people ill the world, all life and dancing. 
Throughout Hungary and Austria the great- 
est liberty of the subject prevails rather 
different to whalf wc suppose — Ceylon Go- 
vernment Gazette, 


TOWNS OF INDIA.— SIRDHANA: HER HIGHNESS BEGUM SOMBRE. 


In prosecution of the object of my com- 
munications, 1 now lay before you a short 
notice of the city of Sirdhanah, well known 
as the chief residence of Her Highness the 
Begum Sombre. 1 arn sorry these rougj^ 
sketches prevent ray fully entering into the 
subject, which would naturally lead to an 
account of this extraordinary and t dented 
Woman — at a future period^ however, I hope 
to have an opportunity of detailing the par- 
ticulars of her history — at present I shall 
trouble you with a few short remarks only. 

The province of Sirdhana cuts no figure 
in ancient story, and all I can learn on this 
bead is, that previous to the Moosulman Iot 
vasiou it was governed by Raja Sirkut 
The puneipulity was granted by Najif Khan 


to Sombre or Sumroo, and on his death in 
177(5 was made oveyr to bis widow Zebonissa 
Begum Sombre, on conditon of keeping up 
a force of tftree Battalions of Infantry. 
Whether we consider the celebrity of Her 
Highness as a successful leader of an Army 
in the day of battle, against men of the most 
determined courage ; or remember the highly 
respectable position she maintains in society 
for integrity, for her munificent patronage 
"^of objects of public weal, or her benevolence 
to the unfortunate and indigent, we cannot 
''Jhelp yielding to her the palm of excellence 
over all those of her sex who hold a place 
in the annals of India. In her younger 
days, during periods of civil commotion and 
anarchy, it is possible her career may not 
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liave been unmarked by deeds of an objec- 
tionable nature. But where is there a single 
instance on record of a person who has taken 
a prominent part in eventful times, being free 
from a charge of a similar nature ? 

Compared with the depraved, treacherous, 
and unprincipled !N alive Chiefs of whom 
you have so many lamentable instances near 
Delhi, she occupies a respectable station in | 
society, forming, as she does, an almost 
solitary instance where the eye dwells with I 
satisfaction, in finding ** one seeking to do 
good,” while her extensive charity com- 
mands universal approbation and gains for 
her the prayers and good wishes of a vast 
number dependent on her bounty. * 

A few months ago, Her Highness publicly 
proclaimed Mr. David Dyce Sombre, her 
adopted son and heir, and invested him with 
the government of the principality. Her 
Highness, however, daily hears the moat 
important papers read over to her by Mr. 
Sombre, and often passes orders. The re- 
marks which she causes to be recorded on 
some of these occasions, considering her ad- 
vanced age of 83 years, manifest an un- 
commonly acute understanding and sound 
judgment. She is exceedingly jealous of 
her prerogatives, and in consequence Mr. 
Sombre has a delicate part to perform. In 
the first place he has to satisfy and assure 
Her Highness of not a little of her authority 
being usurped,^ while at the same time he 
is responsible for the execution of the laws, 
and when this is taken into consideration 
much credit is due for the quiet, unostenta- 
tious, and comparatively speaking, orderly 
government at present esCiblished in the 
principality. 

For some time past Her Highness has led 
a retired life, owing to increasing infirmities 
consequent on old age. She has, however, 
excellent health, and all the appearance 
of having been, when young, a beautiful wo- 
man. She retains excellent good spirits, and 
often enlivens conversation with witty re- 
marks and interesting anecdotes; she is very 
punctual in attending to business every day 
at noon. Her Highness has absolute power 
and is independent in her own territories. 
She uses her authority with great discri- 
mination and justice, and generally com- 
mutes capital punishment into imprisonment 
for life. 

The city of Sirdhanah contains a popula- 
tion of 40,000 inhabitants, including about 
600 Native Christians, mostly the descend- 
ants of Europeans, they are still provided'! 
for as long as they conduct themselves pro- 
perly. Her Highness is of the Homan 

This Is the rock on wjiich his predecessors In office 


Gatliolic persuasion, and has erected a very 
handsome Church at Sirdhannah, which 
contains a beautiful Altar-piece, inlaid 
in the Mosaic style with precious stones, 
and a splendid organ for the performance 
of sacred music. This Church is endowed 
with a lac of rupees. The Roman Catholic 
Priest, Julius Caesar, was lately invested 
by the Pope, with the dignity of a Bishop, 
at the suggestion of the Begum — and a bet- 
ter man could scarcely have boon selected for 
forwarding the views of this Church. He is 
a gentleman of mild and winning manners, 
has considerable talents, and being very well 
read, is an agreeable companion. There arc 
several mud forts or cantonments near the 
city, but only one of them is of any conse- 
quence, having been planned by a very emi- 
nent French Engineer, who did not however 
live to complete it. A school has lately 
been established, and a fund set about for 
its support. At present, it is superintended 
by the Bishop, who does a great deal of 
good in an unostentatious way, and is often 
seen plodding through the narrow streets to 
attend on members of his flock requiring the 
consolations of religion : indefatigable as 
usual in the cause. A neat and handsome 
Roman Catholic Chapel has been erected at 
Meerut, at the Begums charge, where a 
Priest from Sirdhana officiates principally 
to the Roman Catholic soldiers in the Bri- 
tish Army. 

A new and spacious Palace has lately 
been completed at Kherwah. It is on a 
very grand scale. Her Highness keeps up 
a regular establishment in the English fashion, 
and her table is daily attended by the princi- 
pal Officers. Her hospitality is profuse, and 
a charitable institution daily distributes food 
and raiment to the poor. 

The Begum’s Regular forces are : 

1 Regiment of Artillery (8 Companies) ; 
6 Regiments of Infantry (8 Companies each ;) 
1 ditto of mounted Bmly Guards (4 Troops) 
1 ditto of Foot ditto (4 Companies.) 

The strength of which is as follows ; 

JSach Regiment. 

1 Captain Commandant; 1 lst-Lieute» 
nant; 1 2d-Lieutenaiit; 1 Subadar Major. 

* Rack Company or Troop. 

1 Subadar, 1 Jemadar, 1 Adjutant, 4 
Havildars, 4 Amuldars, 1 Neshan Biirdar, 
48 Sepoys, Goolfindaz or Troopers, 1 Drum- 
mer, 1 Fifer (none in the Mounted Corps), 
1 Bugler or Trumpeter, 1 Bhistie, 1 Bildar, 
1 Drum or Trumpet Major, 1 Hukeem or 

1 Native Doctor, 1 Jurrahor Native Surgeon, 

2 Vakeels or Accountants. 

The Park of Artilkry consists of 48 Guns 
and Mortars of all calibres, sofme of them 
captured by Her Highness’s Troops in the 
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Deccan, being French and Dutch guns : — 
the rest were cast in Her Iligliness’ own* 
fouridcry under the supenntcndence of a skil- 
ful French Engineer: ‘il (iuns are kept in 
use, the others are kept in store in Magazines. 

Out of the 8 Companies of the Regiment 
of Artillery, 3 Companies with G Guns and 
3 Battalions of Infantry are constantly em- 
ployed in the British Territory; and they 
are at present cantoned in the ITurriana 
District: there is one Company of Artillery 
composed entirely of Native Christians, and 
another of Goorkhas. A large establish- 
ment of Carpenters, Misteries, Sicklygurs, 
Bullock drivers, &c, belonging to the estab- 
lisliment is always ke])t up. The rest of 
the Troops are employed in attendance on 
Her IJighncss, and on duty in her districts 
and there is a band of music attached to the 
Foot Body Guards, which attends at the 
Palace. The last return of tlie effective 
Military establishment amounted to 4,558 
men, exclusive of Sebuiidies or Provincials, 
of which there are about 800 men in all the 
Provinces. 

The establishment for Invalids is worthy 
of notice. It consists of no less than 420 
men, or about one-tenth of the whole amount 
of the effective strength a sufficient proof of 
the interest taken in her Army, and her old 
and failliful servants; but 1 have besides to 
add a list of 305 widows of Soldiers who 
enjoy pensions. 

The Civil estahlislimcnt consists of four 
Diiltcrs or Departments : the Revenue ; the 
Military (which is also the General Pay 
Office) the General and Miscellaneous; and 


the Personal. All these are managed by 
Mr. Dyce Sombre. There is also a Court 
of Justice or Adawlut for criminal cases and 
appeals from the district Officers : an appeal 
lies from this Court to Her Highness direct. 

There are ten different districts which 
have a separate Revenue and Customs es- 
tablishment and the whole income amounts 
to about 10 lacs annually. The district of 
Sirdhanahis very fertile and well peopled. 
The staple products, siigar-canr, cotton, 
wheat and maize. The purgunnaii of Shi- 
karporc, of the Company's possessions, is the 
only district to be compai'od to it in the 
Meerut Division. 

The •above burred notice will bear me 
out in the encomiums I passed on Her 
Highness’s character and government at the 
commencement of this letter. Certain of 
your readers may be led to suppose it the 
the tflusioii of some interested writer. 
Being unknown to Her Highness, as well 
as every one of her Officers, I cannot charge 
I mysrdf with inffuence of this iialiiro, however 
I miicli I may have been dazzled by the pleas- 
ing and striking contrast here presented, to 
the disgraceful misrule without a redeeming 
quality so common in Native States. I 
have made many inquiries into the state- 
ments I have made and satisfied myself of 
their truth, neither have 1 formed my senti- 
ments on the ffeoting observations of passing 
travellers. Those who are capable of judg- 
ing rightly, form a ktiow'ledge of Her Higii- 
iiess’s principles and acts, will allow that I 
have done her no more than justice. — 
Del/ll Gazette. 


REMARKS ON ASSAM. 


The following interesting memorandums 
were fnrnislud by M. Hugan, in Assam, to 
Captain Jenkins, the Governor-General’s 
Agent there, by whom they were forwarded 
to the meeting of the Agricultural Society, 
oil the Idth instant : 

“ 1 have the pleasure of sending a few 
remarks on Assam, wdiich I hope will give 
your friend a general idea of the province. 
Should he, or any one else, be thinking se- 
riously of giving the province a trial, I shall 
be most happy to answer *any more minute 
inquiries he may wish to make previously to 
visiting it himself. The last is of course the 
best way of ascertaining what could be done. 
When I was in my last trip opposite the 
Singoree hill, I could have shown him a chur 
containing some 50 square miles, out of 
which he could pick and choose 15,000 bigas 
of as fine iudigo laud as 1 have ever seen in 


Bengal, and opposite the cAur, on this side» 
and across a sootee of the Burhampooter, 
navigable almost all the year, as many bigas 
of land fit for sugar and indigo also. 

“ 1 have only mentioned what 1 am con- 
fident would have an iinmediate success, I 
have said nothing about safflower, which 
grows very well, but the cultivation of which 
has been nearly abandoned, and which the 
ryots would resume on getting a market for 
the produce ; and of the hides and horns of 
buffaloes and deer, which they would not 
throw away if they knew that they could 
get something by them. Indigo seed, which 
sells at 8 Rs. and 10 Rs. in the Lower Pro- 
vince, would be very profitable to the Assam 
ryot, could he dispose of it at 2 Rs. In 
short, 1 think, a man who would settle in 
Assam, as a manufacturer and trader, would 
find that country to be a mine, which the 
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ckeper worked would yield the more ore, and 
in greater abundance. I'lie Assamese Jiave 
another kind of indigo, which is did’erciif 
from the common culliviited sort, with leaves 
2 inches broad, which is not grown from seed, 
but from cuttings, nnd wlii(di no doubt is com- 
mon also about Gowahutty (a species ot 
riteilia). 

** The stigar cane is cultivated in almost 
every village of Assam, ttfich ryot having a 
small hold of it. They seldom cultivate 
more than is necessary for their own use, and 
only manufacture it into goor. The process 
of making sugar or spirits is unknown in the 
province, but these articles are imported 
from Bengal. Although the cultivation of 
the cane is less carefully attended to than 
ill Beiiijal, it grows much superior. I have 
scon a few fields where more trouble liad 
been taken than is generally the case, which 
appealed ecpial to what I recollected of the 
JVlaiinlius kind. 

“ 'flic Ass imese begin to prepare tlieir lands 
ill October, and go on plougliiiig occasionally, 
till the time of laying it out for planting, 
which is generally in April. Some of them 
sow opium oil the land. The canes are cut 
in I'ebniary and March, the rattoons a 
inontii earlier. The ground is laid out in 
furrows six inches deep and one foot apart ; 
rnttings fiom the top of the cane IB inches 
long, are laid down in them at a foot dis- 
anco from each, and two inches of soil arc 
lightly drawn over them. Each ryot having 
only a small field to attend to, they generally 
wait until after the first showers to plant it : 
ill June the field is levelled, after having 
been well weeded. In i\ugust when the 
caiie is two or three feet high, the earth be- 
tween each row is raised at the foot of 
it ; after this the field is very little attended 
to, beyond driving off wild animals; the 
leaves as they decay are left to fall off 
themselves. 

^‘They use a different method from the 
Bengalees in extracting the juice; they 
xirush the cane between hard, coarsely-made 
vertical cylinders worked by half a doseii 
men or a bufialoe. The cylinders are about 
a foot ill diametec and three feet in length. 
Several ryots join in making the necessary 
aparatus, and working their fields ; and the 
whole is transported successively to each 
man’s field. The rent of sugar land is eight 
annas per poora, (more than one English 
acre.) Cuttings for a poora of land cost 
four or five rupees. Few ryots cultivating 
the sugar cane for sale ; the goor mac|^ in 
Assam sells dearer than the Bengal ; being 
from two to five rupees per maiind. Sugar 
imported for 12 and 13 rupees the maund ; 
rum at two or thrce< 4 rupGes the gallon. The 


consumption of the two last articles I tijink 
considerable and on the increase, especially 
that of rum ; the hill people who surround 
Assam preferring it to spirits of their own 
manufacture ; besides whom there is a large 
class of people in Assam who use it (including 
alt the Bengalees). The manufacture of 
spirits is nut farmed in Assam as in 
Bengal. 

“ judigo is cultivated in small cpiantities by 
the Assiiini'se. The following dcseriptioii 
of its culture and manufacture will show that 
the accompanying sample is no criterion to 
judge by, of the rpiality which the land might 
pioduce. It is sown near the ryofs houses, 
on high lands in very small patches, in the 
rnontii of April; tliey cut in August nnd tie 
it up in small bundles, leaving it to soak or 
ferment fur live or six days, exposed to the 
sijij, ill Jiirge earthen pots. TJiey then take 
out the bundles and mix a largo proportion 
of lime with the watia* to make it deposit the 
fooula, wliicli they dry on pieces of cloth. 
The way they dye with it is by mixing it up 
w'itli a solution of potash made from the plan- 
tain tree, and with the residue of fermented 
rice. It w^ould be a great thing for Assam 
if indigo seed wore exported as an article of 
trade. One poora of it can yield eight or ten 
rnaiiiids in a very ordinary crop, if some 
one could be found to take it. A procla- 
mation to the ryots would induce them (next 
year, it is too late now) to sow more of it 
for the seed — this year even ihoy would col- 
lect more of it. The seed looks to me of 
the kind produced in the upper provinces, 
the one most in demand in Bengal. The 
plants are yet too small forme to judge of 
their difference, if there is any. 

‘‘ Although the natives do not make use of 
the large churs of the Hurhampooter to sow 
indigo, owing to tlic little of it they re- 
quire, 1 am confident these would be as 
valuable in that respect .as those of Bengal. 
1 have seen chur lands over which no inun- 
dation had gone for several years. Lands 
high enough to be worked in June and July 
could be procured in any cpiantity. Upon 
the whole 1 should consider Assam simi- 
larly situated as Biingpore and Mymerlsing. 

“ Any European attempting to form an 
establishment in Assam should not confine 
himself to any single line; a small indigo 
factory with a s^all sugar plantation, would 
reduce the expense of both considera- 
bly, as he would thus be enabled to 
have always^m service a certain number of 
workneen. People employed as “ servants” 
(that is continually) cost in Assam J less 
than those who are only employed as they 
are required ; these can be had at 1 r. 8 as., 
the former one rupee. Besides these two 
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ways of procuring workmen, there is a cus- 
tom in ihc country which would prove highly 
advantageous to a European manufacturer; the 
people giving themselves out in bondage for 
a certain time on receiving a small sum, there 
is only their food to furnish and this with a 
little management would only cost 10 or 12 
annas at the utmost. Salong and Cachary 
families (tribes resembling niiicli the 13oo> 
meahs of Burdwan in strength and habits) 
may be engaged for 10 and 15 rupees for 4 
and 5 years, — thoir women and children 
work in the fields. 

** Besides sugar and indigo, the maufacture 
of coarse paper would, 1 atn certain, prove 
very profitable. The coiisuiuptioti of it in 
the province is daily increasing, and there 
is not a single sheet manufactured in it ; the 
little they used under the former rule they 
got from Bhootan ; it is much inferior to 
that of Bengal, which is the only one now 
in use. The price is 50 per cent, above the 
retail price of the latter province. 

“ For a European fiosscsscd of a moderate 
capital, and who would be on the spot to 
look after his business, an establishment in 
Assam of manufacture and trade, offers, I 
think, but few chances of failuic. In the 
inaniifactiirc of sugar, indigo and pajier he 
would have in Assam the following advan- 
tages over Bengal ; no competition to fear 
for many years, cheaper labour and mate- 
rials for building, with single exception of 
lime,* that is where stone lime is absolutely 

* Note by Capt. F. JeiikiiiH. As we have now iliscovered 
lime ill two 01 three siiiialir is, 1 hope we shall snoii have lime 
ts cheap heie as at Sylhet, or rruiii 13 lo lupees pei factory 
niaiiud. 


I required, for otherwise shell lime, he can 
make himself. The highest tax on lands, is 
I on those cultivated for rice ; still it is only 
Us. 1 B per poorOf (about 3^ Bengal beeg- 
hahs) that on chur lands and the very highest 
(where cotton and sugar-cane are grown) is 
only B as. per poora. 

** The articles of foreign export in which he 
would have no fear of native competition, or 
at least could compete with them in, are lac, 
mooga silk, long pepper, gold, ivory, his 
being able to export direct to Calcutta would 
1 think make up for the greater aptitudo 
which in general natives have over Euro- 
peans Jn trading in tlie mofiissil. These 
products find their way to Calcutta after 
having passed through the hands of several 
people. The import articles that he could 
deal in arc trifling, with the exception of 
salt ; tliis last has been so adulterated in 
passing through the hands of several people 
that he would find it advantageous to import 
it direct from the Company’s golahs ; he 
could pay most of his out lay with it at a 
profit. A lthough my account of Assam may 
appear favorable, I am certain that any per- 
son coming to make inquiries on the spot, 
would find that 1 am rather within than 
above the maik. I shall, however, close my 
remarks by.saying, that from the remoteness 
of the province, the peculiarities of the peo- 
ple, I am of opinion that to a person em- 
ploying an agent, however industrious, in- 
stead of being on the spot himself, suc- 
cess would be very doubtful .” — Bantjal 
Ilarkaru, 


TRISTAN D’ACUNIIA. 


The following memoranda, of the inter- 
esting Island of I'l'istaii D’Acunha, were 
collected by Captain Hennikcr, of the 
barcjuu Funchal^ who touched at that place 
in December last, on his route to Fort Jack- 
son. Captain Ilennikcr’s recommendation 
of this island as a place of refreshment for 
water is worthy the attention of ship masters. 

The island, Tristan D’Acunha is now 
(1B34) inhabited by 41 souls, viz. men, 
their wives, and 27 children. The oldest 
inhabitant, Mr. William Glass, is, by com- 
mon consent of the others, styled and obeyed 
as Governor of this little colony ; he was 
a corporal of artillery, and was one of a 
party sent by the Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, in IBIO, to garrison the island. 
The troops received orders to evacuate the 
place 12 months after, when Mr. Glass, with 
his wife, and 2 soldiers, obtained permission 
to ^ remain ou the island. One, however, 


soon tired of the solitude took an early op- 
portunity of leaving the place ; the other, 
(probably) from want of his accustomed 
stimulants, society, and spirituous liquors) 
became deranged in intellect, wandered into 
the >voods, and was there found a corp.se, 
Mr. Glass was joined occasionally by sea- 
men, deserting from the whaling and other 
ships, that called for water, and others came 
from the Cape of Good Hope with their 
wives, on representation, by the crews of 
vessels calling of Mr. G.’s state of happiness 
and independence. Several of the unmarried 
ones, tired of the solitude and hard labour, 
soon left the island again, so that there were 
seldom more than 6 and 7 adult males resi- 
dent at one time ; two of the last arrivals are 
now married to the eldest daughter of Go- 
vernor Glass, and a daughter of one of the 
senior inhabitants. They all term themselves 
Englishmen — 5 are actually so-— 2 are Arne- 
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ricans. Six of the seven arc joint proprie- 
tors of boats, and at all times visit vessels 
that arrive, and assist them in waterin|^, &c. 
&c., the other man has no share in what the 
six thus obtain from the shipping, — he ap- 
pears excluded in consequence of his having 
settled there rather against the wish of 
Governor Glass and the senior inhabitants: 
although excluded from participation in the 
boat, he has a good hoii^e, clears and culti* 
vates his land, stock, &c., and associates 
amicably with the others, still he feels his 
isolated situation and would fain leave it. I 
Mr. Glass assured me that there were iiowj 
ns many on the island as could maintain 
themselves comfortably, and they had no 
wish to have their numbers added to, except 
by the increase of their respective families. 

They appear to be principally employed 
in breaking up and cultivating the land at 
the base of the mountain, and can supply 
shipping with about 50 to GO ton of potatoes, 
niiiiually ; they formerly attempted to cul- 
tivate wheat and other grain, and it grew 
well, but they were so repeatedly annoyed 
by the failure of crops from effects of heavy 
gales of wind, and after heavy^ rains, occa- 
sional shoots of earth and rock-stone from 
the mountain, that they abandoned the at- 
tempt, and now confine themselves princi- 
pally to potatoes and all kinds of vege- 
tables, and rearing pigs, poultry, sheep, and 
black cattle, but they occasionally suffer 
great losses from the stock straying amongst 
the mountains, and falling over the prici- 
pices, &c. &c. Pigs and poultry also suffer 
much from cold, during heavy gales of wind 
and rain, as also their fruit trees, and, in- 
deed, all articles of agricultural and horti- 
cultural produce. They have good gardens 
attacliod to their dwellings, and grow apples 
and peaches, and some gooseberries; their 
pear trees grow well, — blossom and fruit 
forms, — but almost immediately blights and 
falls off. 

It has lately been much recommended as 
the most convenient place of call for vessels 
bound to India and New South Wales that 
might be in want of water and stock — those 
so recommend it, stating, that plentiful sup- 
ply may at all times be depended on, and at 
the following prices, viz. milch cow and calf 
£8, sucking pigs 2.« Gcf. each, grown pfgs 
10s a 12s each, potatoes 8s. per cwt., beef 
3d[ per Ib.y sheep 15s. a 20s. each, fowls 
18s. per dozen, and geese 5s. each ; this 
Mr, Glass informed me was correct as an 
average rate in times of plenty, but n#w 
(December 1st, 1834,) he did not care to 
sell a single head 6f stock of any kind, or 
at any price, — and vegetables, onions or 
potatoes they had not one for their own con- * 


sumption, — their growing crops not bei'ng fit 
to dig; and he assured me, it was often the 
lease, that during the spring they had more 
to spare, and, they were even so improvident 
ill autumn, that they had disposed of the 
whole of their crop to shipping, thus leaving 
nothing for their own winter consumption, 
it must also be remembered that they do not 
often kill bullocks for their own consumption, 
therefore, a vessel requiring fresh beef would 
have to take a whole bullock, or nearly so. 
Their potatoes, I understand, are excellent, 
and keep well, but 1 had not an opportunity 
of proving them. 1. supplied them with a 
few superior Kentish potatoes for .seed, and 
also, i^ome very superior onions of a kind 
that will keep well at sea. Their reason for 
not wishing to sell me stock of any kind, 
was the great losses they had siiffc?re(] by an 
untisally severe winter, which had destroyed 
their poultry, pigs, and shec'p, and no less 
than 2G head of cattle had been lost by stray- 
ing and falls from precipices and rocks. 
Water is at all limes good and ploiitifiil, and 
should a vessed require only water, Tristan 
D’Acunha is decidedly to bo preferred to 
Rio Janeiro, or the Cape of Good Hope, — 
that is, ill point of time saved on the pas- 
sage. 

The dwellings, and out-houses for stock, 
&c. are all concentrated and form a kind of 
village, (near the beach,) about the centre 
part of the north side of the island ; they 
may be easily seen from a ship’s deck, on 
approaching within five or six miles, with 
the peak bearing south, or south by west, 
per compass, but are not very conspicuous — 
being built of the stone of tlie island, and 
thatched with what t/iry term tiissic, (a des- 
cription of r^ed or grass.) When first seen 
from the westward, they much resemble 
bee hives. 

The climate appears good, as no natural 
death has occurred on the island since the 
first establishment of Mr. Glass. The in- 
habitants are all professors of the Protestant 
religion, the Governor officiating as clergy- 
man. The following is a copy of a letter 
lately published in one of the Cape papers, 
1 showed it to the parties whose signatures 
are attached, they confirm its authenticity, 
but its publication has, as yet, produced no 
applicants. ^ 

[copy] 

We thft nn(1ersigD<*d. being tliree of the ieiilor 
principal inliabitaiita i»t tiie inland ofTriHtiin D'Acnnlia. 
do hereby agree to furniMh any reapectibte middle-aged 
Gonple (an man and wife) who are willing and capublo 
(o nndertake (hn oflTice of Schoolmnster and Mlatreaa, 
with hoiiae and all neceeaari^a for (heir Nubiiiatence, aa 
well aa to prearnt them every year (at Chriatiuaa) with a 
tenth part of the amount snle of our produce ao longaa 
I the School iiiaater and MiatreaN shall conduct tiiemaelves 
with propriety, aud chooae to reauain with ua. Aud we 
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do fiirlher iliat any persoos aeut to na with a 

c«*rtj/icale of (•ood conduct, and Dpcpssary qualifications 
fligiifd b) the (Sovernor of the Capa of Uood Uopo, 
or by Admiral Warren, (the naval Gouiiiiatider iii 
Gfiiefj >***"** cniisiilered by us aa eligible to .the aitua- 
troll ; a.id tlieir pasaugea to ihia island paid to the 
Master of any Meicliaoi Vessel brini^iug (hem, iiiiuie- 
diately on ih^ir arrival, the aiiiii of pnarngp money hav- 
ing been agreed upon by cither the Guveruur or 
Admiral beloie meutioued.’* 

W. M. GiiAss, Governor. 
lltr.iiARn UiMSY Ins mark 
John '1'ayluh iiis y inuik. 

Signed by IIS at 'I’rlslan D’Aciiiihn, lliii 17ili day of 
January, I8.'i4, onboard Uis Majesli’s ling of War 
J^'orester^ in the presence of Coiumander Itoolli, 11. N. 

The geographical position of this Island, 
Jias, apparently, been pretty accuratt ly as- 
certained, by late observations taken on 
shore near the village ; the cascade, or 
watering place, 1 believe to be in about lat. 

0’ 30” south, and long. 1‘i^ 3’ west of 
Greenwich. 

With the wind from N. N. E. round by 
iioith to W. N. W., there is a heavy surf 
generally rolling in on the north side the 
Island, precluding the possibilivy of a ship’s 
boats lauding to procure water; it has, there- 
fore, been reconiinoiided by Captain Herd, 
of the barque Hosannah, that a ship should 
work off and on to windvY.irdof inacces- 
sible Island, until the wind changes to W. 
S. W., or any wliere southerly, which it sfd- 
doiii fails to do within 4B hours, as south 
M'cstcrly winds are the most prevalent of 
any near the Island, but with a moderate 
breeze and fine weather, to any direction, a 
ship may stand down for the village, which, 
with a moderate commanding breeze, may 
with safety be approached to within three 
quarters of a mile, Mr. Glass would then come 
off' with a whale boat, and, at least, could 
give a stranger much information respecting 
the facilities for watering. The surf, having 
a much worse appearance from the vessel, 
and presenting to the eye of a stranger, much 
greater dilliculty and danger in landing, 
than actually exists. Should your casks be 
becketed ready for railing, Mr. Glass and 
crew, if the weather is moderate, will under- 
take, with the assistance of the ship’s quar- 
ter boat only, to tow them on slforc, fill 
them, and tow them off again, the ship 
W'orking oft* and on, keeping to windward of 
the watering place. fforsburgh, in his 
Directory, gives directions for anchoring, 
but it is the opinion of all the inhabitants, 
(and decidedly my own) that no ship should 
anchor unless compelled so to do, as the 
water is deep, and bottom foul, and by no 
means good holding ground, and frequently 
during a calm, or previous to a shift of wind, 
a heavy swell precedes the northerly or 
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north-west breeze, and would prevent a ship 
getting her anchor in time to obtain an offing, 
— a most deplorable example of this occur- 
red in October 1817, when His Majesty’s 
brig of war Julia, of 1(5 guns, was at anchor 
near the cascade, it fell calm, a heavy swell 
preceded the northerly gale, and she was 
driven on the beach and almost immediately 
parted in two, near fifty of her unrortiinate 
crew wore buried o^i the spot by the few 
survivors; and Mr. Glass erected a wooden 
cross over them, — parts of the wreck are 
now to be seen, and were pointed out to ns. 

Should the wind be the southward of west, 

I shoiikl prefer sending the casks in the long 
bout, as by rafting them, should a strong 
breeze s^t in, or the wind shift suddenly, 
there is great risk of losing the casks. 

I adopted the following plan, viz., when 
about 2 or miles to windward, or west- 
erly of the village, 1 hove the ship too, 
hoisted out tlie long-boat, and stowed her 
with butts, and two or three good gang ca>ks 
well becktted, and a good niichor, warp, 
and buoy and buoy- rope, the latter a very 
necessary precaution, as you may probably 
lose your boat’s anchor, by neglecting it, 
then stood in with the long boat, towing a 
stern till nearly abreast the village, when 
Mr. Glass and wale-boat’s crew (who had 
previously boarded us) took her in tow. 
The long* boat was anchored without the 
surf, the gang-casks landed by tlie whale- 
boat, kept filled by her crew, and hauled to 
and from the long-boat by small rail lines 
parbuckled in and started’ till all was com- 
plete ; the ship •standing off* and on till, as 
per signal from the shore, the boats were 
ready to start, when we stood in and picked 
them up, thus we got our water with little 
trouble, as not one of the long boat’s crow 
had occasion to land ; the inhabitants not 
only towed our boat to and from the ship, 
filled our casks, &c., but remained and 
assisted us in hoisting on board both water- 
casks and long-boat, for all which attention 
and labour they made no charge, but left it 
entirely to ourselves to pay them with what 
we could best spare. Tea, coflee, sugar, and 
slop-clothing, they most prize. Tobacco, 
flour and biscuit, they obtained more readily 
(and could purchase cheaply) from the Amc- 
lican whaling ships that frequently call. In 
return for what few articles 1 gave them for 
their trouble and attentions, they presented 
me with many dozen fresh eggs, much new 
m^k, several pounds fresh butter, and a 
sucking-pig or roaster. — -Fish are very good 
and plentiful here, and form a principal por- 
tion of the diet of the inhabitants .” — Sydney 
Uerald. 
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CoRv. -TIiesc rites iincl |?ames bcinsc over, 
♦li(^ eiilliviitor in easy eircuinslanecs either 
sits down in listless contentment, or, and it is 
the most tVciiuent ca.se, he b(dakt*s himself 
to orir of the many ar.live \>ecui)atioiis always 
open to liis euterprize. 

He may hunt the elephant for its ivory, 
and tlic rliinoceros for its horn and hide, or 
ralr.h wild f(»\vl, of W'hi(;h there is a regular 
gradation from the quail and partridge up to 
the argus plieasant and pca(;ock. I'lic j»re- 
serving of king tishers’ skins with tJie feathers 
attached, forms, when they are [)lentifiil, a dis- 
tinct employment. Tliese arc exported to 
CJhiiia, wlimc tliey arc used for einhroidming 
dresses. The value of good skins iierc is ahout 
forty dtdiars the liundred. The Teiiiiasscriin 
ones aie said to he best i»roservcd. 

The hirder having caught a horonff rajah 
pahaha, or king-lisher, lie places it in u cage, 
having a trap-door, on tlie hank of a stream, 
or simply ties it hy a leg to a peg and suspemis 
a thin net over it. Tlio noise it makes soon 
atfiae.ls others of its kind from their iisliing 
perch<‘s above the water, and one of these 
soon heefimes a victim to its pugnneeous 
curiosity by tlic falling of the trap door or hy 
hedng entangled in the net. The Malay man 
kills tlie lirst bird and substitutes the newly 
caught one, wliich hy its cackling sptM^dily 
seals its own fati; and that of another dupe, 
and this trick is carried on so long as birds 
remain. 

The r\ol in tlic interval alluded to, as also 
ill that lielwixt harvest and seed time, turns 
w nod enitm- freqnmitly, and *t1oats down the 
Praya or Pry, and tlie INI iida rivers, from iJic 
forests of the inttnior, large rafts of bamboo, 
timber for house building, and spars for 
ships. 

Tln^se spars are often seventy-two feci long 
by eigtitcen in girth, and when of this size, are 
sold for about sixty iSjianisii dollars 'eaeJi. 
A Itatjito kratuji w'omi rudilcr for a jnnk of 
live or six hundred tons burden, eosts in its 
rough slate about JtM)Sp. dollars. The varie- 
ties of timber, the prodiioo of our woods, will 
be enumerated in a subsequent part of this 
paper. 

Tlie eiilting and making of artaps gives a 
livelihood to numbers. Damraer-rcziii, dani- 
luer-uil, rattans, and dragon’s-blood, arc 
sought for with considerable personal risks 
from wild beasts. The eggs of t\\G pinnpoo, 
or sea turtle, and the tunlonff, or river turtle, 
arc eagerly searched for find ^old at life rate 
of half a dollar the Inindreil. Those of the 
latter si>ecics are preferred being the le»sl 
fishy of the two. Many parties, consisting of 
twenty or thirty men ciudi, proceed up the 
coast to llie islands where the sarang hurony^ 


or edilde swallow’s nesls an* obtained, and 
become sub-renters during the season -(from 
December to the middle or end of Mareh) of 
some of these ; but as they loo often neglect to 
enter into written contracts w itli the (’hinesc 
who farm the Island from the Honorable (Joiii- 
pany thnnigh llieConimissioin‘rinTcnnasserim, 
they become fre(|uenlly involved on their return 
in disputes and litigation. The birds’ nest 
swallow, which is very small when rohhecl of 
her /nvs/ nest, builds twice again at intervals of 
about a nioiitli, the quality of the nest delcri- 
oratingcaeh time, whicli is an additional ]>roof 
to that dei ivod from its anatomical structure, 
that this bird is siip]>lii‘il with the mntc'rials of 
its nest from a secretion in its own stomach. 

While the able-bodied men arc thus absent, 
the women manage affairs at home*, assisted by 
the oltl men and children. 

Tlic Millays go frequently in boats on petty 
trading expeditions to Phuonga near Junk- 
eeylon, and the intermediate polls tothc north- 
ward, and to the Perak country to tln^ south- 
ward, and push also a iictty but lucrative bar- 
tering trade up the Mudji river to the vicinity 
of the Pulei and Kroh tin mines, lying in the 
mountain cliain of the peninsul!i, aricl which 
are worked by Ijirge parties of Chinese, (diielly 
Penang people. 

Many amuse themse lves hy building boats, to 
vvliieh task they alhil perhaps a couple of iiours 
a day only. Some of th<‘S(* boats are beautiful 
models, hut having no keel, and rather sharp 
bows, they do not sail well on a wind. Tlie 
bottom is formed either out of tin*, trunk of the 
f/it/um or chiaggir, wUic]i aie hoih very dura- 
ble woods. The tree is split and bent by 
means of lire, a few' planks siiniiouiit this, and 
the gunwmle and upper partis framed of the 
pitl^of the hoomfmr palm tree. /V gooil boat 
of this sort costs about JO dollars when of one 
coy an s burden. 

The most settled ryots cillivate tobacco 
and indigo ehielly in December, .laiuiary, and 
the sueceediiig dry months. The owners of 
cocoanut gardens liiid enough employment in 
collecting and selling the produce. A few 
lind work as day lalmurers, at from 8 to JO 
cents a day. Daring the rains the paddii; 
Helds and ditches, wJiicIi last contain generally 
running #»treams, swarm with Hsh. Tiio women 
and children, as well as the men, catch these 
with the long light rods before described. 
The bait is a frng^vvbicdi is made to play on 
the surface of the water; children may be 
seen handing a harnoan or kahoosc of several 
pounds in w eight. Tiiis occupation is a very 
idle, one for the men : a man can hardly cateJi 
more than live or six cents worth a day; they 
ire so cheap. 

The Malays strike Hie porpoise or loma, 
and rag, a skate, with the harpoon, having a 
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a lon^ coil of rope attached to it. The por- 
poise i.s chased during the day, but the skate 
at rii^^lit, when it is attracted by the glare of 
torches to the surface and easily struck, as it 
attains to a large size, especially 1o the north- 
ward amongst the islands; here they are rarely 
above live feet in diameter. 

I’here is a small species of whale occasion- 
ally seen near these shores called by the Ma- 
lays poe//, but they do not venture to attack it. 

It is chiefly to the use of many *;oarse kinds 
of fish that may be attributed the modi lied 
Icuec and other cutaneous disorders with 
which many Malays arc alllieted, and which 
n(» doubt hcMmme hereditary afterwards. Soiiu* 
of the most unwholesome will be here enume- 
rated. 

VNWIIOIJ'SOMK A\I> I'OISONOrs FISIIKS. 

I Varvv Kifhhas — Electrical skate. 

'2 Parve KnJmmr — l«'aeiatcd ray. 

3 Pawn hahhas ihishin — Torpt'do ray. 

4 Yoo tohutf — Zebra shark. 

5 Hutu Koovhbty — A fish which seems to 
liosscss the cliara<‘ter of the European angler. 

fi Than T\nippoa~~M will kill a man ; seems 
to be the marbled angler. 

7 JitmUfl Knmhontj — Pyramidal horned 
trunk lisli. 

N JitinUd Panjanff — The snouted horned 
trunk lish. 

0 (•tffMimi — The remora. This fish is 
deemed by the Malays to be a powerful ma- 
nure for fruit trees. 

10 Knrhany KavJuntf) — A sort of mackerel. 

II TaUnnff Jfttya — TJie Madagascar macAe- 

rcl. 

12 Tntlong Priyoo — ^Tlie soutbern Ira- 

chiehtbys. 

13 {Jirifatiy — Merra liolocontius, or rufous 
seor])iena; very poisonous. 

14 Kntavy — The eba-todon ; very poisonous ; 
there are llinn* species. 

Fishing stakes afldi'd nearly exelusiv€lf'cin- 
ployiiient to niimhers of (3iinese and Malays. 
They are run out from the beaeli, or placed on 
sand banks and shoals. A large one costs 
about from SO to 100 dollars. Penang is 
cheaply and ])lenlifully supplied with tish. 
Having warneil the stranger against the un- 
wholesome kinds, it will he hut fair to ac- 
quaint him with the names of the approved 
sorts. The Malays, it may he observed, always 
prolix tlic getierie term Hum or lisb to the 
speeille name. • 

1 Ihan Letlah — The sole — jeeb ka muehcc 
(IJengalec.) 

2 Siblah — A sort of plaice or flounder — 
pleuroneetes solea. 

3 Tvoho — Indian sable fish, or clupea. 

4 Sinnavyiii — The Bengal rcssiah muchce 
— the robal — polynenius Indicus. 

r> Gobi — Wiiiling — scieiina. 

0 Kiiidera — A smaller fish than the herring, 
but possessing somewhat of its flavor. 

\1f Small fish. 


8 Joonipool — The common mullet — mugil 
ccpbalus. 

0 Kappas — About 5 inches long, white and 
esteemed. 

10 Croat yroot — Small fish. 

1 1 Tambreh — A sort of carp. 

12 Siyakup — The hefiii of Bengal, appa- 
rently a sj)eeies of the labrus. There arc two 
sorts ; one being yellowish. 

13 PaJiookoo — A, rock lish. 

14 Jintiahar — A line large lisli. 

15 Sitinahooiiy — A species of eyprinus fir 
carp; a large lish. 

1<> Bawal C/iinnin — The white poinfret. 

17 iiawnl Tiuuhah — TJie black poinfret — 
hulw'a piahi — the stormateus argentcus. 

18 AVer nior — A small fish. 

15) Loolce — Bonihay ducks. 

20 Korow-' Apjiears to be a speeicjs of 
eyprinus b^ nil i ; not iiiiich prized; grows to 
about 3 feet in length. 

21 Jarnny yiyi — Wide toothed. 

22 Pali Off t/tmmur — A sort of whiting. 

23 JJudalumy — Thv si lure; not miieli 

prized. 

24 Iboo or fboo Hum — A sort of broad 
giiiiiiad, aboLil 1.3 inelics long, ehielly found 
ill rivers. 

25 C/tittchoda — A species of fislulari; hard 
flesh. 

20 Tamhun bulooh —Vv\r inches in length. 

27 M'utyoolony — A sort of [>iko. 

28 Blalatiy — The Dying lisli. 

25) l*ar(T down — Seems to he tlie eagle ra>, 

30 Pawn tany — The kite puree; seems U* 
he the guttated ray. 

31 A ho a ho — A species of sturgeon. 

32 Kilktcas — Eared trunk fish rqipareiitl^. 

33 PoovliooJi~S\ I ver tri edi u re. 

34 'Joda — Sword fish ; hard flesh. 

35 Layer — The Brazilian ilory. 

3G TvdoHfj /.Mn/yjf///a/i-r-Seems to be Ihe hilo- 
hate spams. 

37 Sa-sumpit — .Jaculator labrus: this fish 
is eaten by the Malays. 

38 Billany — A species of labrus. 

35) Taayiri — The seer lisli — scomber. 

40 Lobun — A species of mullet. 

41 Kerony — Seems to be the dragon wea- 
ver — fraehirius draco. 

42 Cillima — Not much prized. 

43 Simihny kararty — Eel shaped plat>s- 
laceus : the ilesh is rather too soft. It inlliels 
a bad wound with its fin spikes. 

44 Boolan — A sort of razor carp. 

45 Lampam — A sort of bream. 

46 Voomun—K sort of silure : it is scarce. 

47 Iknn oolar — The eel. 

48 Ilarooan — The kaboosc, Bengalee sow- 
Icc inuchee ; a fresh water fish — soft. 

45) Jkan timah — A thin silvery fish, called 
wallee mean on the Coromaiidei coast. 
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1 Kuttam halloo — Common larp^c crab. 

2 Kaltam reojoup — A crab having small 
pincers, and lar^c lliip])ers. 

Tirlip — Small kind of oysters ; the com- 
moil sort. 

Tint 01 — A very larf?e sort ; is a very large 
4»yster. 

4 Ktrppa/t — Mactra. 

5 Ranus — Variegated razor — soleii varie- 

Kaliis. , 

a Oofhtitff manffknra — Large lobster shrimp. 

7 Oodnny — Shrimps ; common. 

8 Oodaotj tjala — Long legged shrimp. 

Ji Bhtnhas — Scorpion crab. 

10 Jllilotip, or Sipoot pooiar — Trochus sca- 

lariis. • 

1 1 Mialaraur ; — Pholas oricntalis ; is found 
in mud. 

12 Sipool fjatptm — Transparent razor. 

10 /'///w//M«--lJog billed turtle: may be 
had from the Bunting Islands on a few days 
notice. 

1 1 Sipoothapoor — Pod razor — solcn segu- 
incr. 

15 LVo/z/m —Transparent razor — solen pelu- 
cidiis, is found in mud. 

I(J Kntop — Banded cockle: cockles in ge- 
neral sand. 

17 Kopis — Caper — my a arenaria. 

1 8 Jur/utu — W liclk . 

Altfiougii it is in one sense a fortunate thing 
for the i)C‘opb' that they have- so many resour- 
rvs against idleiu'ss, tliere are also disadvan- 
tages attending it. The prolonged absence 
of heads of faniilies exyjoses the females to 
ti'inptations, which their faulty education and 
llie custom of the parties marrying at an early 
age, and iiften ithout previously having seen 
cacrh other, does not always, lit them to resist. 
Fidelity is, howe.ver, a more e^ominon virtue 
than might, under such a condition of societ>, 
have been looked for; and one <»f the reasons 
undoubtedly is that, although perhaps equally 
jealous as an Indian husliand can be, the 
Malay does not immure his wife or deny her 
the privilege of going abroad, or conversing 
with his sex. 

But if tolerant, he feels too in a degree pro- 
portionate to the abuse of his indulgence, and 
frequently resents that abuse by killing the 
olferidiiig parties. ISuch acts should be 
vit'wi.d w ith reference to the education of the 
Malays, and especially of those who were born 
beyond the British temtory. The respectable 
Malay is highly sensitive to slights and pre- 
meditated insult, and he fancies, perhaps 
rightly, that no law can compensate the in- 
jury sustained. Ilis feelings are therefore hut 
too apt to lead him not merely to a criminal, 
but absurdly criminal excess. Thus it has 
.sometimes happened that a Malayan couple 
having been formally separated by^ inlitual 
consent and by order of the Tuan K/talic, or 
native Judge of matters of caste, and the 
woman having married another man, the first 
husband has murdered both him and her. lu 
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such a case it is probable that he had had his 
suspicions of her former infidelity confirmed. 
Under Malayan rule, murder, unless coupled 
with treason, has generally its expiatory price, 
and can without much danger be perpetrated 
by a rich man. A native of India will on the 
contrary sometimes kill himself to avenge a 
similar wrong, lie imprecates his blood to 
lie on the head of the olfetidcrs. If they he of 
a similar creed w ith himself, he is avenged in 
the terror the imprecation inspires. 

Notwithstanding the vices, piracies and 
faults which have been attributed to Malays, 
hut in far loo sweeping a iiiaiiiicr, and when 
true to any considerable i*xtcnt, only so of 
isolated classes existing under eircumstanees 
favorable 1<» the uncheeked expansion of evil 
passions, tlM^re is in tlieir charaeter a S(»me.' 
thing as the lute Sir S. Kalllc lias expressed 
it “ eoiigenial to British mind,” ainl wJiieh 
certainly, with that iliic lolcrauee of their 
habits and prejudices, wdiieJi it is not dillicult 
to extend tow^ards llieiri, leaves a more favo- 
rable impression than that received by an 
intercourse with tlie better cultivated but 
more crafty fawning natives of India. 

It has been observed that Malays arc not a 
))astoral race. Few of them keep any sort of 
cattle except hu Haloes. The settlers from 
India arc the chie f graziers. They rear e^atlle 
for the dairy: tin* cattle for slaughter being 
imported eliielly from Keddah ami Patany. 

The Grazing Farms in the Province^ eontiiin 
ahoiit 2,000 heads t)f cattle, cdiiclly hullaJoes. 
J^ciiaiig is the only setthMueiil in the Straits 
where cattle can he readily and e.lieiqily ob- 
tained ; an a<l vantage of wliieJi the Commanders 
of II. B. M. sliips-of-war arc well aware. 
The Malays cal jiulfalo llesh in preferemui to 
that of the cow, the jnedilectioii arising pen- 
imps from a remnaiii of that ancient, siipersti- 
tieui which prohihled the use e»f c»>w’s llcsh. 
During the Rangoon war the only fresh animal 
food proemrahle at all for the troo[)s lor a le»ng 
while wms the llesh of the bulfalei. The 
e»nieers received the same rations e»f it as the 
men, and eemsielercd themselves happy in get- 
ting it. The heart and tongue are by no means 
a de;spie*ahle ratie»n for any one. About 400 
biinaJoes are annually slaugterecl. The con- 
sumption of cattle (bovine) tni Penang and by 
the shipping is about 300 heatl. Perhaps 
about 400 bulfaloes are slaughtered yearly. 

A good grass fed ox costs from eight to ten 
dollars. A heifer four, a calf three and half. 
But the butchers' retail rates are ; for an ox 
weighing 300 Ihs. at eight edits, per Ih. and 
one dollar for skin and horns, twenty-five 
dollars ; for a heifer 0 drs. ; for a calf from C 
to 7 drs. ^ 

The value of a good draft bulfaloe varies from 
0 drs. to 13 drs. and of a good draft ox from 8 
to 12 drs. 

Cattle (bovine) are bought up in droves 
beyond the frontier at an average of six dollars 
the head. 

The black buffalo is the most prized both for 
draft and for slaughter. The Malays do not 
eat the white bufl'alo on account of its colour 
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It*) colour is a wlute, tinged wiili reddish 
brown. V / 

cows cost from 6 to 15 or even 20 drs. 
jiccording 1o the quantity of milk they yield. 
The very best cow will not here— unless partly 
of the Erij^lish breed, j^i\e more than two 
chupalis daily, and then for two or three 
months only. The chiipah is about one quar- 
ter and l-lCtli of a gallon. 

The calf must be phu'od ]»csidc the cow, or 
it wdll not yield its milk, and when a calf dies 
the dairy man (for there are no dairy maids) 
stuifs the skin and sets it up, so that the 
mother is fairly deceived and continues to 
give the usual siip])ly. 

The flesh of tiHJ hulfalo is salted in large 
l)ieces by the Malays by being soaked fora 
night in strong brine, and when dried forms an 
arti(‘J(H'or provisioning native pralius. Salted 
diieks eggs forms another in great detuaiul, 
cspeeially b}" junks. The Malays salt these 
as they do the meat, but theCliinese mix a red 
unet nous eartJi with the brine, w hich no doubt 
slops llio pores of the shell and preserves 
them better. They are put into this mixture 
at night and taken outdaring the day lobe 
dried in the sun, wliieli is in fact a half roast- 
ing process in a tropical eliinatc. The Mala>s 
make the average >alue of a ])rime.slaugli1en*d 
buifulo when the meat is sold fresh to be thus : 

T’iec. 

.*1(W) (’attics ('4(K) Ihs.) of flcsli at 4 pice 


per c. .... 1,200 

200 (’attics of clarified fat at 5^ drs. jut 

l>icul .... .... 1,100 

I iciid and Horns .... 30 

Otl'al and bones 40 

Hides .... (iO 


2,430 

Deduct original price of the Butfalo . . 1,2(K) 

l^rotit .... 1 ,230 


or Drs, . . 1,175 


If the earease be salted and dried, the meal 
sells for 8 pice the eattie, and of whieb tJiere 
will be about ISO eatties eiiual in value to 10 
dr.s, 7.5]»i<’e, so that the prolit on the wiioJe in 
tliis iristaiiee exceeds that in the former by 2 
drs. .30 pi<-e. 

The Chinese who, as the lieaeli Street loun- 
ger would express it, cleverly hofics every thing 
jirofitable from a pound of ivory or tortoise- 
.shell to a morsel of the vilest garbage or dirt, 
buys up all the bulfalo bones at about 1 dr. 
per pieul and exports tliein to China, where 
they sell, it is said, for from ,3 to 6 dis. the pieiil. 
They are pounded by the indefatigable agri- 
eiilturists of that country and a]>plied us 
manure. 

As it has been once or twi»‘e proposed that 
ghee should be made here to supply troops, the 
following caleulat ion may not prove useless. 

One hundred female buftaloes w ill giveycarly 
one with another t), 125 guntangs of milk in all ; 
which on the .spot would sell for 10 pice the 
guntang, or for the whole the price will be 
1,460 Spanish dollars. D lit the milk is com- 
monly adu Iterated with one fourth part by 
meiMurc ol pure water, a fraud which owing 
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to/the very tIcR nature of the milk of this ani- 
mali]9 net easily detected. The profit by the 
ftatiduleht sale is therefore 1,825 Spanish dol- 
larS'On the spot. When carried to market, 
which -it always is in this adulterated slate — 
its value at 6 pice the chtipali, or 24 pice the 
guntang, will be 2100 Spanish dollars. I'he 
prolit after deducting w^ages and cxpciiccs. nr 
the market sale of lliopwrt’ milk would be 12.30 
Spanisli dollars, that on the fraudulent sale 
1505 dollars. As matters now' rest, the milk- 
men are rogues to liftle purpose, for the de- 
mand being greater than the supply, and en- 
joying as they do a sort of monopoly, they 
could make as inucli iircdit by selling pure 
milk only and raising its price. 

ff gbee be madi% then (he produce will be 
one eJnfpali of it for eight eliupahsof pure 
milk, or one pieul by w eight of ghee for every 
(>0 elm pahs or 15 guntangs by measurement of 
milk. 

One hundred female bulfiiloes will yield 70 
piculs of ghee in a year, which at tlic bazaar 
rate for (he superior sort here, will heciiual in 
value to Spanish dollars 1,140. The butter- 
milk is of lilllc value, and is most frequcFilly 
given to the bulfaloes to drink, that v\liie4i is 
sold generally covers the cost of minor e\j»en- 
ses. All expense's being dcdiieteil, (he [irolit 
on the above quantity of ghee will be as 
nearly as possible Spanish dollars 000. 

The ghee obtained from 100 bn Haloes would 
suftiec for the rations (adopting tlie pn'seiit 
rate at vvhieh siieli arc issued) of 3.37 Sej»o\s. 
Eaeii native soldier is supposed to eonsiiine 
«30eliittueksof ghee iiionihJy, and there are I, (>00 
ill a pieul. It is obvious from the above state- 
ment, wliieh it is believed will be found pri'lty 
correct, that until a much stronger competition 
shall lake place than now exists, the priei'sof 
butter and milk will continue too liigh to ad- 
mit of gbee being largely inannfai^tiired, the 
prolit on the sal6 of milk alone, exceeding 
that of ghee on llie scale here adopted, by 
Spanish dollars 3.30. 

Bulfaloe butter finds comparativ ely a limitted 
sale, iJiat made from cow’s milk being prefer- 
red, although that sold to the shipping uiuler 
the latter denomination is a mixture of the two, 
or merely bulfaloe bulter. 

The quality of the glicc here and to the East- 
ward in general, is owing to the richness of the 
pasturage perhaps, so superior to that brought 
from India, that sepoys frequently exeJiange 
their rations of the latter for a lesser quan- 
tity of it. 

A guntang of rich cow’s milk here yields 
about 20 Sicca Rupees weight or seor of but- 
ter, vvliich is sold for 40 cents. Cattle arc sub- 
ject on this peninsula to violent murrains, 
which sweep away great numbers. These are 
luckily not of frequent oecurrenee. 

Slnee Keddah became a dependency of Siam, 
no reliance has been placed on it for supplies 
ofafiy sort, nor has any ineonvcnicnee been 
felt on that account from the period when Pro- 
vince Wclleshiy received an accession to its 
inhabitants of one half at the least of the 
population of Keddah. 
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The cl using of the port of the latter countr^s'' 
in funner times used to put the good fulk» of 
Penang on short allowance of rice, hoof, and 
poultry, so that tlie securing of these supplies 
became one of the stipulations in a treaty with 
Siam. 

TIk; above Province supplies Penang yeaily 
with upwards of 1,20,000 poultry. (3oiniuoii 
poultry arc sold at from 8 to li) Spanish dollars 
the hundred; geese at from 40 to 50 pice or 
rents each; ducks at si v for a dollar; a few 
turkeys and guinea-fowls have been intro- 
duced. The sale of poultry alone by sending 
back about ItlOOO Sp. drs. yearly amongst a 
frugal population is in itself no siniill stimulus 
to industry to increase (noduet ion of foreign 
articles. ^ 

(loots arc not greatly eneonraged owing to 
llicir destructive pro))ensilics wdiere there is 
eultivalion. 

Slieej) have not b(M‘n fairly tried. The eli- 
inate is (nnliaps too wet for them, y<‘t tlie\ 
might i»ossibly thrixe on those diy ()lains where 
Ihe soil is sandy or light. 

(■aiiic abounds in the xvoods, but is rarely 
brought to the niarket, lieeausc there apjxears 
lo be no great demand for it. 

Tliere is no scarcity of wild hog or the elk. 
There are two s(»ecies of tlni wild o\ or bison. 
'J’lie birdsare siupe, (w hich sportsimm of eoiirst? 
have for themselves arni friends) wliistling 
teal, grey ()lovcr, and curlew's, which an*, seen 
on the mud Hats in very large uumhers, the 
r«*d partridge, blue plieasanl ))arl ridge, witli 
red legs and red (liuiite on its head, the eom- 
iiioii jungle fowl from which the tame variety 
lias been obtained, the (lagar, — a sjilendid bird, 
having a brow'riisli crimson plumage and 
rather larger than a moor fowl,— the large 
kwaiig or argus pheasant, and the small sort 
iiaviiigits back s()aiigled with eyes, — the nittr- 
i/u///, or the peacock, having a inaguiliccnt 
plumage suffused all over with a light golden 
hue, — the aj/am-atjani, a large w ater hen, not 
web footed, the red and black quail, stock 
doves called jm’t/am, equal in size to a ban- 
tam fowl, green and yellow and while wood 
pigeons, which with the pertain, feed on ber- 
ries, especially those of the various kinds of 
Indian tig tree, besides many other tropical 
birds. ^\\c. plandok or eheurotin of Butfoii, or 
hornless deer, about the size of a hare, is plen- 
tiful; like all the iininials and liirds above 
enumerated it is only found in the deep forests. 

Grain oji Corn — Expf.nsk of Cultivation. — 
No uiiifoim S3stein of euiturc lias yet been 
adopted owing to the varying quality and con- 
dition of the land. 

The most approved system is of course that 
which includes the free use of the plough. 
But some years must elapse before all ^le 
land shall have been sullie.iently cleared of 
stumps and roots of trees and other impedi- 
ments to admit of its being generally employed, 
even now many lands lit for the plough are 


ciiltiv>i^ted,.iii the less eflicient manner em- 
ployed by the Malays on now^ lands 

C'liUiviiiloH bji the Plo(ij;h 20 Or longs of Forest Lund, 
First Year, 


riparing at 20 drs. pur orlong 400 

5 BuHuloes 0 45 

3 5 .... •••• •••* ]<> 

2 11 arrowy A 1 

\ UoUer i 75 


2 4^louij;hnn'n niid one assistant for BO 
diivs’ work ; should tin; l.imlhi' very stiff iuid 
not well tloodeil, the cost ol this lahoni will 
1).* enhaneedby ,V-th. 1 he land is ploindied 


lour and harrowed ihiiee 24 

l*rep,iiini; » oilong as a imiseiy for nee 

plants .... 1 20 

1 (’art ( cmiHlructinn ) 15 

BO guniant;'.- seed paddle ...... ,. 3 

1‘l.inlnii!; ill ()0 eeiits per orlons •• *. 12 


1 VValeiini.in, who also cleans, weeds 
and looks to the supply of water, t\e. uve. 15 
Keapini; hy the sie.kle Ol iniigiiiu. If hy 
ilgi;uiu It would ho 10 per cent ...... B 

15 days fre.uliMi; out the Traill hy Iniffa- 
loes, and w'lnnowinn; ji, (tli<‘ forinei opera- 
tion is math* at nii^lit,; and 4 lahoureis . . f» 


C’arryiiig homo and liuusim; 5 

(ii.iimry •••• 25 


A’. Ji. A (iranary cost, s for this <|u:i]ilily 
of ijiaiii about 25 di*.. and will last 5 yeiirs 
only ; hmni' of lii^lit nialenals. 

Mats, baskets, hags (thesi' cost about 2 
d's. and last 3 years ) .... .... 2 

l.oss by atX'ideiits .... 2 

Total of 1st year, drs 570 05 

Second Year. 

Expenses as before, only de lnelimj: for 
first ebsinns' of land, lor Imlfalois, carts, 
rioughs, ^.c. iS.c. granary and bags 

Totdl expellees foi two years, Drs. 055 05 
PuoDueii:.- WJien tlie land is of good (|uaJity, 
and well suited to the jiloiigli, then lln* nrl an- 
nual aveiage, (irodiiee of one orlong with aiio- 
Itier will hardly be less than 4HO guntaiigs of 
paddie, or 25t>of lire, in favorable seasons. 

3 he crop from 20 orlongs will ibeiefore 
be 12 <‘oyaiis of paddie, at 35 dih. pei eoy- 
au Drs 420 


For the two years therefore the ease will stand thus : 

'JVo years proii nee 24 coyans of paddie 
at 35 ill's, per 1‘oyaii .... 840 

'I’otal c\peiises of eiiltivutiou for that 
pciiod or 2 eiops (>55 00 

Drs. 181 10 

Deduct interest 84 drs. avcrag(*d at 15 
per annum, and ((uit rent 30 drs 114 

Net profit til's. 70 10 

Were tlic paddie to be converted into rice, 

the protil would ]>n>bably he soiiietiiiK'.s di- 
iniriLsIied by about 1.5 Sfi. drs., ns the cost of 
iinhuskiitg and winnowing the paddie would 
amount, to 75 Sp, drs., being dollar the 
coonedia, and es(>e(‘ially as (laddie. and rice 
do not always hea# the sanm relative value in 
the market. The price of 35 drs. has been 
assumed as that which lias for very many 
years hack been deemed a fair average one. 
Whether it will eoutiriue lo fall or rise, wdll 
depend on events whieJi it is not easy to fore- 
see. But the proliability is rather in favor of 
enhanced prices in the eoyan. At the end of 
the seimiul year the clear profit by the above 
estimate is 70 Sp. drs. after the capital has 
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been returned, and interest on all charges 
]i;ivc been deducted. For every subsequent 
year therefore we have 

12 coyans of poddie at 35 drs. per coy- 


an drH 420 

Expense of cultivation 70 

344 

Quit rent and interest 15 

Total profit, drs . . 32t) 


This will be a profit of 10 dollars an orlong | 
after dedueling interest on the the outlay. ! 

It will be borne in mind that the highest 
present rate of productiveness has been staled 
at 000 gun tangs of paddie an orlong, which 
would admit of a net profit on one orlong of 
20* Sp. drs. it is probable that a failure of 
the crop may he look<‘d for once in ten or 
twelve years — for in these regions there is 
evidently a cycle of season although the cause 
is not apparent ; — and those of tin; iiitcrnicdiate 
years will lliicluale in quantity us is the case 
in most countries. 

Having now shewn the return which, — on 
an average of soil with the most approved 
present practice, and wath every natural obsta- 
cle to cultivation surmountabli; by industry 
removed, it is possible to obtain in favorable 
seasons, it rciiiaiiis to describe tlic modes of 
e^jllivatioii w hich from want of capital, from 
local impediments enereased by that want, and 
too fjxMjuently from indolence in the cultiva- 
tor, are adopted by the majority of the ryots. 
The, original o<ist of vteunug it will be held in 
mind is alw ays presupposed. 

By the Tajain or Perang. — 20 Orlongf*, 


SmI ihne.— l]iTii of coolies wilh tajali 

to <‘ut hijslus and destroy weeds dis 40 

iSaiiiai or plants 10 

1 ’hulling ut 00 cents an 01 long .... 1*2 

Total Sp. drs. .... .... 02 

Ilnrrefil.— 4 ineii watoliiiig from seed 

tinio 1u Inirvesl. .... 8 

Itcaping wilh the ruiggain at 10 per cent, 
paid in kind on the sju>t ... ... 42 

Canying Inmic and housing at 6 per 

cent 20 

Cost ofgranary estimated at 5 drs. annually 5 

75 

Total Sp. DrP 137 

Quit rent averaged as before ...... 15 

Interest on outlay 8 

100 

Produce averaged as before— value.... 420 

^ 'early net profit after recovery of capi- 


tal— JDis. 200 

PiNDiYAN OR IiJAH Kaubau. — In this method 
of cultivation, the ryot hires a herd of buil'a- 
loes and turns them intte tlic Hooded land. 
Tliey are there driven about until all the 
w^eeds and grass arc fairly trodden decply 
under the mud. The hire of a herd of 50 
bufl'aloes amounts to about IJ Sp. drs. a day, 
and they will prepare 2 orlungs daily. Tile 
expense is Sp. drs. 30 for tlie 20 or longs. 

'Hie other expenses must be calculated as 
befuic. The saving in labor, compared with 
the tajah method, will not perhaps exceed It) 


drs- but the gain by a larger crop will per- 
haps bo considerable. The expeuso of tend- 
ing a herd of .50 buffaloes if kept for the above 
purpose would be 75 Sp. drs. a year. But 
w'hen carts come into more general use as 
roads are extended, the combLning of other 
employment for buffaloes with agriculture 
will no doubt be introduced more univer- 
sally. 

OoMAii. — In this dry cultivation the jungle 
is cut down and burned, and holes being 
immediately made in the virgin s<»il with a 
sharp stake, four or live seeds of paddie are 
dropped into eacdi, but are not covered w'ilfi 
earth. This cultivation is often mixed w ith 
that of Indian corn, sesame, e,ueiimhcr,melons 
and gourds, and pulses. ' The cost of clearing 
and cHfltivaling one orlong will be about 12 
Sp. drs. the first year, and for the third >cai- 
(the second being unproductive) about 10 drs. 
The average produ(;e f<»r the first year is 
reckoned about the same as tliat of saniai 
land. It falls off afterwards, as neither the 
plough or manure are appliecl. 

The Malays cut with the ringgimi on lands 
where the sickle might he used. In additicui 
to the reason before assigned for this expen- 
sive process, nanudy that tlie grain does not, 
from being mixed perhaps, ripen all togctlu'i, 
they <ihjeet to llic sickle because* a goial deal 
of grain is lost by falling out while being e-ul. 
Then’ may he some truth in the first objection, 
and its cause miglit in time be removed. In 
regard to the second, the loss by shaking is a 
mere trifle eomj)ared with the enhanced ex- 
pense incurred by rejecting the sie^klc. 

It appears tlicrefore that by judicious 
maiiagemeid capital expended is returned 
within the second year, the seasons being pro- 
]dtious, leaving a balatiee of ])rofit in the 
eiiUivaiiun of 20 orlongs of about 70 Sj»rinisli 
dollars. But it is obvious that were tlie bare 
capital to be nv.overed, and Jio more witbin 
such a short time, lh(^ speculation would he a 
very favorable one where capital had no other 
more advantageous outlay. 

RiiNT. — Ample as the above described profit 
may be considered, yet the money rent of 
land is not alw ays proportioned to it. We have 
been viewing the proprietor and ryot as one 
person. Disjoin the two and tlie state of the 
ease is disproportionately altered. 

The highest rate of inone^^ rent as yet docs 
not exceed four Spanish Dollars an orlong (1.' 
acre) the average being about 2^ drs. But 
when the rent is paid in kind, its amount is fre- 
quently nearly doubled. Money rent is al- 
most invariably paid in arhanee, while rent in 
kind is paid after the harvest. In the latter 
instanee a poor tenant can give no other se- 
curity than that of the expected crop, unless 
indeed he mortgages his land. To this subject 
I will revert hereafter. But a proprietor will 
best consult his own advantage by taking a far 
Iqss usurious one. 

A ryot’s labor for six months were he only 
to employ himself in his rice cultivation 
would be about 13 Spanish dollars’ value. 
But he is not confined entirely to it, for his 
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faniily ran watch it while he is employed in 
other labor. In tact lie hardly feels this part 
«»f the (uiltivation to be any expense. Should 
llie proprietor of i^ood land jeet one third of 
the fj:ross produce value as rent, then he would 
ituMove under the plouirhin!' system 140 
Spanish dollars for 20 oi longs of land, and 
his tenant would have 204 dollars after 
deducting the wages of labor. Under the 
taja method liis rent would bo the same wdiile 
his tenant would get 14;J dollars, assuming 
that the, rati? <»f productiveness is the same in 
lM)th eases, the diircrciieo in prolils arising 
from a saving of labor and not from increase 
of produce. In both (Uises the landlord 
would reeeive a disprojmrtioiiate share of the 
prodiiei; of his land while the tenant would 
ha\(; higli protits. • 

Under such a rate of profits, arising too from 

small outlay of capital, on the part of the 
fanner, the landlords it might h(i said have 
a far larger share in sh:i]U‘, of rent, lint al- 
though it is highly prohalile that his nnits will 
’•■^■e, it is also pretty eerfriin that the risks al- 
teiniiiig eiiliivation will cause that rise to be 
slow, i^eriiaps, if prie.es of produe.e do not 
fall mueh, or labor lu'comc dear, lie may lieie- 
aftiT be able to obtain a third of the gross pro- 
duce as rent. 

The fonigoing lemarks rest on ascertained 
<lata, hut fiom the nature of the (country and 
tlie, ])opulation they may not alwu}s he iii- 
varialily applicable. 

If four dollars be taken as the average 
money r<*nt per orlong of good grain land, the 
corresponding number of jears purchase 
would be on an average about six years. An 
nveiagi' of prices will not determine this 
point, for they will depend on the capital 
which contined prolils in other channel may 
conijiel the ludders to invest in land. If this 
v\ ere to be the rule then iivstanecs could be 
addmn^d of sales at ten jears purchase. The 
competition for fn\sh rice land is now so great, 
that the disposable quantity will most proba- 
bly williin a very few ycais have been given 
away. The Malays take the best land lirst if 
f'onveiiiently sitiiaicd, but otherwise they tak<* 
liiatv\hieh is must easily aeeessildc If it will 
^ield a return for the labor to be bestowed on 
it. It will not perhaps be until all the re- 
maining lands yet lying under jungle shall 
have been occupied and cultivated that the 
true value of grain cultivation to the several 
classes eoneeriied, the landlord, tenant, and 
labourer will be fully ascertained. 

lint as advantages might arise to the public, 
to individuals, and to the revenue could any 
thing certain be known regarding these two 
important points of rent and price, it will now 
be my endeavour to explain how far some of 
the broad principles of Political Economy 
seem to bear upon them, and to what extent 
inferences for the future may reasonably be 
tirawn. To those who view the science of 
Political Economy as only strictly applicable 
to largo and populous nations, an attempt of 
this kind may appear supertluous. lJut in 
reality the principles of that science, if just, 


ought to adapt themselves more or less to all 
the gradations in the scale of nations; and 
the very circumstance of a territol-y being 
limited in extent, being situated within the 
range of active trade, yet having a population 
of a decidedly agrieiiUural hem, v^ouldseoln 
to point it out as a fair test of some at least of 
these principles. 

By tracing their effects on a small scale, we 
shall always obtain speedier n'suHs. England 
and China are perhaps the two nations w hieli 
have pushed cultivation the farthest with re- 
ference to the powers of the soil; yet both 
euntain large tracts of waste land. In a small 
territory, with a strong tciideiiey in the people 
to increase, the cultivation may in a eom- 
parativoly short space of time be urged on 
until it shall be ehceked by a deticieiiey of 
emltivablo land alone. 

However incomplete Ibis attempt may b< 
found to be, still it is presumed that e\en a 
European Political Eeonomist might he glad t 
view the degn^e in which his prineipics are 
likely to apply in the diversified regions of 
India bvyond the (langes, and es[>eeially lo any 
one of these the population of which enjoys 
the benclits of British law and protection, 
adhering at the same time to its own peculiar 
customs, religious, and rights of iiiherilunee. 

Amidst the mass of eonlUeting opinions and 
systems vvlii(^li have been advanced with the 
view of unravelling the iniric^alc weh of 
human affairs in the advanced stagesof society, 
we have yet some ]>lain and original principles 
on which the mind by reverting <^an repose as 
if on the massive base of a splendid sii- 
pci'struetiiro. ILul the science of Political 
Economy dated its birth from the ))eriod when 
mankind tirst reliiuiuislied the crook and the 
bow for the plough or the spade, we should not 
pei'liaps at lliisdaj have often been wandering 
ill the mazes of speculation, or been eondeinn- 
cd frequently lo iloubt or reject reasonings 
w liieli, however apparently impressed with the 
stamp of truth, have not been tested by ex- 
imriciiee. 

But instead of this, it began like the seicnec 
of geology by broad assuinjitions, v\hie,h could 
not be easily refuted or proved to the letter, 
because they were not the fruits of iiiduelion 
from undoubted data, fiirnislicd by cxpmienee ; 
and it has only been by the most painful in- 
vestigation of comparatively recent elfeels that 
the present age lias been able to elicit some 
sparks of trutli. 

When vve revert to the first stage ofsoeiely, 
wc lind*inaiikiiid existing ehiclly as hunters, 
or shepherds. Neither of these conditions 
was favorahlc to the arts, and the latter one 
only touched occasionally on the regions of 
seicnec, without being much enlightened 
thereby. The soil was a gift to both, but of 
different value to each. The hunter required 
a wider range, and the precarionsness of his 
means of suhsistenee tmided to keep popula- 
tion at a low standard. Having satisfied his 
prt^ssiiig wants, and other tribes being then in 
as low or nearly as low a eonditIoi:| as his own, 
his artilieial wants were extremely limited and 
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could 1*0 ftupplied by himself. The shepherd 
roamed over a more limited space, and the soil 
l/e(‘.amG of more value to liirii than a larger 
tract to the hunter, because not only could he 
secure food at all times, but generally in such 
plenty as to allow of a surplus, which last 
>»;cncrally went to increase tlic nunibci of his 
retainers under the paliiarelial rule. 

.But tlic tribe of liiiiiters and the tribe of shep- 
herds from the nature of their avocations could 
never settle lonfi; €mou,u;!i in one spot to admit of 
any accumulalion of exelumj^cjildc capital, for 
then wcalUi bcinj? all jjoarly of a like nature, 
and atany rale not very exportable, tliere (joiild 
be no indueenicnt to any interchange of it. 
Jn process of time, however, some artilieiai 
wants w'ould he ereale<l by tlic natural rest- 
lessness of the human mind, and as the shep- 
herd or more rarely the iHinlcr could not con- 
sume his surplus ^arnc, or cattle or milk, skins 
or wool, he Avould he f?lad to saAc himself the 
troiihh' of manufaetnriii;;^ those articles, which 
besides food he lje»;an to find eonducivo to 
bis comfort. After n while tliese wants would 
inerease, and as a new class of men would 
now lr,ne been ercatod by this appi'(»printion 
of surplus food, and as a constant state of 
loeoiiioiioii joined to inereasinj? population 
and to circumscribed limits arising: ficmi the 
growth of neighbouring tribes, would b<5 ini- 
mical to a full enjojmeiil of these new eorive- 
iiienccs, he would begin to s<'ttle down and to 
cultivate the soil. Here, then, mankind would 
have reaehed the second stage of iinprove- 
meiit in wealth, and he would now for the first 
time have been separated into two distinct 
classes, the supplies of food or necessaries, and 
Die supplies of luxury or convenience. But 
still tJiese, two classes would ii(*l he able to 
live far apart, for although the first might dis- 
pense with luxuries, the second could not 
dispense with food, and in the more rapid 
progress which society would aflerwaids 
make, it could only be in a \ery few detached 
spots favorable as e.mpori urns for eommeree 
Diat a population rould exist wlioily by an ex- 
change of luxuries for food of fondgii growth, 
nor in any stage of the advancing society 
might it be safe for a siicli a j)0]>ulation to 
depend on such a supply, for, as before ob- 
sened, the consumers of these luxuries might 
dispense with them in a lime of scarcity, and 
lluis deny food to the sup])liers of them. 
Mature wliieh lias so bountifully given to man 
the ground to till, lias ordaineil that every 
country shall not produce the same species of 
food. Hence it would happen Dial, exec]»t in 
eases where countries were near to eaph other, 
ami peo])l(‘d by similar races, the various 
kinds of food yielded by the dilferent regions 
on the globe would not beyond tlieir respec- 
tive boundaries possess much, if any, ex- 
changeable value, not even should the intrinsic 
value of any one species of food, whether corn 
or otherwise, be decidedly superior to any 
other species, because nature has likewise so 
ordained that the population of any given 
country, w'ith extremely few, if any, exceptions, 
jirciVv the grain or food which it yields to that 
of any other country, and cannot be easily 
induced to substitute the latter for the former. 


even allowing that it were of a better and more 
nutritious kind, and that it could be cultivated 
instead of the food to be displaced, and it is 
plain that if the latter could not be done tbo 
attempt at substitution would fail. 

But ns each nation would from its soil, or 
geographical position, or otherwise, possess 
distinct natural productions independent of 
the priiieipfil one of food, hence these wmild 
heeotnc one of the mediums for eoiiiinen;e, 
and whenever llic cultivators by the addition 
ti> the supplies of luxuries and articles of con- 
venience produced by this increased supply t(x 
them of food, slioulil liave created a greater 
(juanlity of such artilicdal objects than tlio 
population of the given country absolutely 
required, then the surplus would become ex- 
cdiangeable for foreign luxuries and objects of 
cojivoriience. 

After men had reached this third stage, 
capital would for the future oscillate betwixt 
the prodijc.crs of food and the suppliers of 
artificial wauls and luxuries. When Ibod 
became so cheap as to low'er profits, capital 
wemid go to manufactures, and when by eoiii- 
petiiion here an over supply was ereati'd and 
prices fell, capital would be withdrawn. TIktc 
would be a c.on.stant tendency to an cciuili- 
biium; the balance allcruaiely inclining more 
or less on one side. 

Those who have seen society in the most 
favored spots on the globe reach a high state 
of reiinement, and have also visited nations 
and tribes in all the stages of civilization, 
belw'ixt that and the lowest condition of the 
human race, may not feel disposed to dispute 
the position that the eullivalion of the soil 
is the basis on which rests all the real wealth, 
and iritieh of the moral wealth and liappines.s 
of the Jiuiiian race. 

The pillars of the fabric may bo lost to ^iew 
amidst the lofty spires and buttresses whicJi 
Ibcy support. But siiould these pillars be 
rcnio\e{l by the agency of man, he wall, if hts 
perishes not in the ruins, be compidled to 
reconstruct tlie whole. 

Political Economy in short seems to resolve 
itself into an endeavour to trace the causes 
which tend to (•r<Tite the oscillations of <ra- 
pital just adverted to, and to apply a force 
which shall restore the equilibrium of prolits, 
or the rate of profits, W'hiidi by the natural 
laws alToet the soil or supply of food, ought to 
be obtained. 

But Political Economy is one of the most 
dillieult of sciences, because it is not purely 
ai^ exact one, and because it imposes the task 
of exploring the whole range of human know- 
ledge and iiitcllcet, the political and moral, as 
w'ell as the material world. Its grand prin- 
ciples even could they be demonstrated to be 
truths, and many of them are valuable one.s, 
can in .a great majority of eases, be only 
deemed abstract truths, w^hich either become 
kmrwn toointe to be of use or cannot be used, 
or when applied to the actual alfairs of men, 
are apt by a thousand causes to he deflected 
from their proper application. If one were 
required to cast a large stone down a eliasin. 
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he mi{^ht or mij^ht not have the power in the 
hrfit instance to lift it. Ifhehadand did throw 
it ill, then it would be a physical truth that 
the stone if left to itself would reach the 
bottom. But in its descent it might bo im- 
peded by jutting rocks, might rebound from 
side to side, and be perhaps arrested in some 
cavity, or if it did reach the bottom, a vol- . 
cariic power might at once eject it to its 
original site. 

In the like manner the trftc principles which 
if unchecked would regulate the amount of 
national wealth arc turned from, or retarded, 
or .stopped in their natural operation by the 
conilicting currents of human affairs, by vari- 
o!i.s political, moral, and iiilellci;tu:il inti jcnces, 
and by the imperative agency of pl 4 ysical 
causes on all these. 

In the succeeding observations it is of 
course assumed as a truth, that the State be- 
comes in the E’lSt, both lord and proprietor of 
all waste land from the period wJicn the terri- 
tory is ceded to it, or comes pcrmariently into 
its possession by right of conquest. 

After much discussion regarding the best 
site for a settlctnenl in the Straits of Malacca, 
the (jovernment at length fixed on Penang. 

It was taken possession of, and tiic British 
flag was hoisted on the 7th July, 178G, conse- 
quent on its cession 1(» the H. E. T. (Company 
by the Uajaof Keddah. The Island was then 
but very thinly inhabited. 

The insecurity of the harbour, owing to the 
pirates and banditti who lurked on the main 
land opposite to it, induced the (fovernment 
to obtain a cession of a part of it from the same 
Uaja. This took place on the IstJuIy, IBOO. 
It was then termed Point Wellesley, which nut 
lading a very eojreet designation for a lino of 
coast, was sub.scqiierifly changed to Province 
Wellesley. At this period i^inay have con- 
tained l,^>t)0.in habitants, including a very few 
Chinese. 

In the month of November, 1821, the Raja of 
Ligor invaded Keddah with an army of seven 
thou.sand men, an<l took possession of it for his 
iieg^ lord and master the King of Siam. 

It would be foreign to the present subject 
to enter here into any detail of the causes 
which led to that occupation. Its effects were 
to place the British relations in this quarter 
on a new fooling, and to pour into Penang, | 
but chiefly into Province Wellesley, a large 
body of Malays who naturally preferred Bri- 
tish to Siamese protection. 

Immediately after the above event, the then 
Governor, the Hon'ble Mr. Phillips, took 
prompt measures for securing to Penang all 
the advantages which were expected from a 
settlement of the coast or province alluded to, 
and placed as he now is in an honorable retire- 
ment, it will no doubt be gratiifying to him to 
lind tliat his endeavours have not been throwga 
away. 

When the invasion of Keddah took place, 
the population of Province Wellesley did not 
exceed 6,000 souls. 


It is now (January 1835) as under. 


Malays. . . 
C'hineNe. . 
Chuliah.s. 
Bengalese 
Siamese. . 


42.488 

2.235 

549 

579 

490 


Total 46,361 

The agricultural portion of this population 
is 42,000, including sugar growers. 

The rem 'imler consists of fraders 300 


Artilircis 2U> 

W eavers ( \V omvn> 600 

Day labouri rs and poultry coUei'tors 

and venders GOO 

Boatmen 9G() 

I'ishcrinen % 6(M) 


Wood-cutters, 764 

Dealers in cloth, bcc, and hawkem. . 631 


4361 

But it should be kept in mind that a great 
many of the agricullural o]as.s, as l)erore f>b- 
served, arc shop-keepers, trade, and otherw^ise 
employ themselves betwixt harvest and seed 
lime, and also occasionally work as day 
labourers. 

The males exceed females in the whole 
population by 2,1 11, which is mainly owing 
to the few (females amongst the Chinc.se, 
where the males arc nearly as 6^ to 1 of 
females ; and to the excess also of males over 
females amongst the Chuliahs and Bengalees. 
The sexes are nearly on a par amongst tlie 
Malays, the males only exceeding by 1 12. If 
the reports of deaths are correct, they have 
been 404 for the pa.st year, including acci- 
dental ones, which have been unusually nume- 
rous. This would give nearly one in tlio 
hundred. 

There arc three large villages, con.si sting on 
an average of 300 houses each, and also nume- 
rous smaller ones, averaging from 20 to 50 
houses each. 

But the ridges of light dry soil, which stretch 
along the country, present in some places for 
three or four miles in length continuous \i]- 
lage.s, composed of houses, with a garden sur- 
rounding each. 

The average number of persons to a house is 
very nearly 5^. 

There are 21 bazaars, 28 mosques of a slight 
construction as yet,.60nativcssc;hools, in which 
from 600 to GOO boys are taught to read the 
Arabic character and get the Koran by rote. 

It is probable that this foolish .system of 
iii.struction, although it is useful as mere dis- 
cipline, will in time give way to a better. 

There are in the Province 321 large and 860 
small boats. 

The births have ifot been given, as there is 
some doubt whether all have been fairly 
reported. In fact, it will perhaps be some 
time before correct inferences as to increase 
of population can be drawn from native re- 
turns, most especially as to the average dura- 
tion of human life, which is a main element in 
such computations. 

The remaining population of Keddah may 
be 20,000, although probably it is considerably 
8 8 
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less. But afj^riculture and population are fast 
rctro(];radin{^ there under the rule of a people 
for urhom the Malays entertain feelings of 
contempt and hatred. 

And here it may be iisked, how has it come 
to pass that this peninsula has not been fu]]> 
peopled, for if the British possessions be ex- 
cluded, it is believed that the remaining por- 
tion, including the Siamese jirovinees ofKcd- 
dnh, Ligor, Sangorn, Daloong and Patani and 
the Malayan Slides of Caiiiilan, Tiinganoo, 
Perak, Salangon* and .lohore does not contain 
above 1.50,000 souls, as an indigenous popu- 
lation. There may be perhaps fioin fifteen to 
twenty thousand Chinese, who are seldom per- 
inaueiit settlers. Tiadition, history, a rid actual 
observation for the presciit would suflicientJy 
prove that there are hut few ohstaelos opposed 
in this region to the increase of the human 
race. 

Keddah and Patani were both popubnis 
countries before they fell under the Siamese 
dominion, and were po^iiilalion to advance 
from this date over tlie wliole of the tract in 
question at the same rate tliat as far as returns 
go it appears now' doing in Provim^e Welles- 
ley, it might be fully pcople<l in an assignable 
period. The cause of the depopulation it has 
sullcred can easily be traced to the despotic 
and barbarous rule of disjointed as w'cll as 
concentratcil native Goveriiiiieiils, which in- 
evitably tends to shorten tl e mean duration of 
human life by debasing the moral, and weak- 
ening the physical encigics and capabilities, 
to foreign invasions, including those of the 
Portuguese, to constant internal predatory 
warfare, to the diversion of trade into new 
channels, and into more expert hands, to 
changes in religion, and lastly to a circum- 
slanee, without whicli, some of these causes 
might not have so widely operated, the faci- 
lity for emigration afforded by the numerous 
rivers and cieeks which intersect the coun- 
try. 

It may safely be predicted of this region, that 
its regeneration will never be effected by a 
native CoA ernment. However just the prin- 
ciple of population defined by Malthus as an 
abstract one may be, and he himself only 
states it as a conditional one, the checks to its 
operation here would he snlliciently eonsola- 
tory to the mind of any person disposed to 
hold that principle in an ahsoliite sense. As 
no condition could he supi»osed more despe- 
rate and bf>peless for man than increase in his 
numbers, until he had overpeopled the wdiolc 
habitable globe, so lias iiatiire wisely rendered 
such an event impossible, and it behoves man 
to strive to spread liimself over the earth so 
that his numbers may notdjc diminished. 

The case as regards the Malace,a peninsula 
might not indeed he deemed quite hopeless, 
W'ere it likely, which at present it is not, that 
European protection will ever he extended to 
its inhabitants in the mass. European coloni- 
zation, in the strict sense of the terra, would, 
it is imagined, be hardly contemplated under 
any eiroumstances, when it is considered that 
the climate, although salubrious, would not 


admit of Europeans labouring in the fields; 
but in a confined and local sense, it exists 
already. Capitalists, whether agricultural or 
mercantile, are the proper Straits colonists. 
Europeans, in any number, witlioiit eiipilnl, 
would be an evil. Slavery w-heii it did exist 
in the Straits, was of little or no advantage to 
eapilalisis, allhougli free labour v\as high ; 
the latter being generally pieleired, and it 
would have certainly been no boon now 
had it not even b^^en abolished, since labor 
has fallen to about two-thirds of its foimer 
price. 

• It may here be as well to remark, that with 
reference to the above »espcclive dales of 
sion of Penang and Province Wellesley, antr 
to llnv Provisions of the new Charter of the 
Ilonorahlo the East India (Umipany, Europeans 
it appears may settle on the foimer without a 
lieetiee ; but that a liccm e is required to set- 
tle in the latter. Many Eiiro])cans novertlie- 
less are proprietors of land in that province. 

Bknt, pKorrrs am) Lvbou.- It is clear that 
the State or Government hail tlie power at the 
)iciiod alluded to, of taking, had it so chosen, 
the whole of that piodiie.e which was sui plus 
to the cost of produidion, meaning lhereb> the 
capital expended, with profit thereon and the 
wages of labor, as its share in the ea parity of 
landlord alone. Even admitting that fertile 
waste land could have been had for a very 
trifling price or for nothing, still it is certain 
that tlie fertile land then in cultivation, or 
which might he cultivated, would yield a rent; 
and in fact the former did yield one equal to 
l-8th part of the produce on the richest soil. 
It rcquiied cai(>itaJ, ami was a work of some 
time to clear the natural forest, .and the cost 
and trouble of clearing good ami poor land 
was alike for each. But even if the ryot re- 
ceived in perpetuity land which could not and 
pid not pay ai\y but a nominal rent, then he 
was a manifest gainer, even allowing that the 
cost of dealing only nqiaid him for liis mere 
labor ami ti ill ing outlay, for the land beeanie 
of excbangcahle value from tlie moment it was 
vested in the occupier, and it might in time be 
so improved, or external circumstances might 
so^iilcctit as to cause it to yield a rent wliieh 
would increase that cxchnngeubJe value ; and 
if the ryot could get good land, paying rent 
at the above rate of l-8ib, which would secure 
to him one half of the actual produce, he 
might not feC/l disposed to go to a distance in 
quest of waste land. Kent on the best land 
at the period was just one half of what it is 
now. 

The Government might then have taken 
what w'as thus detached in shape of rent on 
the richest soils, and a decreasing proportion 
of what might have been separated on all 
lands of an inferior description, down to the 
lancbwhieh merely returned the costs of cii|- 
tivating it; and could not, therefore, until 
Ifighly imprbved, aflbrd to pay any rent. 
Such a moderate rate of rent would, if not 
counteracted by external oircumstances, have 
stimulated rather than impeded industry and 
population* 
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As it happened, the mass of the eraijcrant 
population were pressed I’or the niciuis of 
subsistence, and the question of rent was 
lianll^ attended to by tliein. TJiey would 
have gladly, at least for a while, have culti- 
vated the land on such conditions alone as 
would have allowed them nothing but a bare 
su bsisteina^ 

But aUlioi]<r1i the power evisted, it ini^ht 
m»t have been deemed prudent by too early 
an atlarlinieut of rent to riiA the risk of dis- 
eoiiragjiiij; a ]>eop1e w'ho were new to our ems- 
loius and l:iw s, or of eiieckiii}:; those iirst and 
iirilent a^iieulLural endeavouis whicli could, 
alone "tuicralt! a capital on the soil and keep 
• lip the stiinuius for the future. The back- 
wardness of cultivation previous to the period 
in question, was not so iiiuch oudiiji: to a want 
of capital as of inelinalioii to detach it from 
the more lucrative paths of coinnierce. The 
new cultivators were located on certain con- 
ditions, the chief of which W(*rc, that they 
should clear and cultivate within a giM'n 
period, generally two years, and after this 
receive a grant in p(a]jetijity at a quit icnl 
to he fixed by the (lovernment. 


which came originally from India. But all 
the people of tliese countries are subjected 
more or less to forced service, which some- 
times reduce them to a state little short of 
absolute slavery. 

This rate of ten per cent would scarcely 
ever have here exceeded four rupees an or- 
loiig, on the very best dcscriplioii of soil, 
which is just one half of the actual money 
lent, and one third of the actual rent in kind 
now paid by tenants or fanners to indepen- 
dent proprietors of land. 

When from the advances of money wliich 
had hceii inadi; by (joveniiiieut to the poorer 
ryots, and t!ie extension of cultivation, tlie po- 
pulation had a clear course before it. It be- 
came necessary to make arraiigciueiits for 
securing to the State a fair proportion of wliat 
might separate itself in shape of rent. Those 
who came under the linal si itiement of lauds 
already cleared and cultivated, could ha\e no 
reasoiiahhi cause for dissaiisfactioii, because 
others liad been so forluiiatc as to receive 
land nearly rent free, althougli they might 
perhaps Jiavc a claim to a proportionate ic- 
lease from any other possible assessments. 


Thus the hninaiu* intent ions of the State 
were .seconded by tlic eoiitidiiig disposition 
of I be people. 

Many of the lands so located w^ere siilise- 
qiiciitly for a while granted to the occupieis 
at the nominal rent or (juit rent to 20 cents 
of a dollar, wbieli could not repay the cost of 
eolleetion, and wbieh for the avcjage of rice 
lands is «M]uivalcnt to only 1-75111 ]>art in the 
bundjcd of the gross produce value. 

If rent was given l»y tenants as above staled 
when the richest land only w as cultivated, and 
when plenty of fertile land was lying waste, 
and could baveliceii liad for a nominal rent, it 
is a clear proof that liexo at least it was not 
icquired for the separation of 4he due jiropor- 
tion of rent from wages and profits, to wait 
until nil the fertile land had been occupied 
and eultivated. 

Wc are here to prevent confusion tlirou gh- 
oul this braiieli of the inquiry , treating of giaiii 
land only. 

Thus,, too, althougli land equal in fertility to 
that which has been already cultivated is still 
lying waste, rents have nevertheless increased. 
As far as consumers arc concerned, it mutters 
little who are the prodiujcrs, or wliethor the 
owners of the soil are tlie landlords or the la- 
bourers, nor to the classes of convenience and 
luxury whether they are paid from the rents 
of the landlord, or tlie profits of the labourer, 
tenant and landlord eoinhined in one indivi- 
dual. 

By a referenee to the first part of this paper, 
it will be seen that the ryot under the old 
Keddah Government paid a quit rent equal on 
an average of present price to about the l-8tli 
part of the gross produce value, besides indi^ 
finite exactions, 

A tenth of the crop is the nominal rent ex- 
acted by the rndo-Chinesc Boodliist (iovern- 
ments in Conformity to their religious cude^ 


As it tiirnoil out, the greatest portion of the 
loans of rice and money which had been hu- 
manely made to the emigrants by the (iovci u- 
ment, was applied tootlicr purposes tlian cul- 
tivation, and was lost. That a capital has been 
generated on the soil by little i lse than the 
mere labor of the ryot, is a fact whicli every 
day’s cxperienc,e now proves, in the increasing 
intensity of the demand fur waste land without 
much referenee to its quality, wliere that is not 
very poor, Wlicii population was deficient, 
land excepting the richest, or that very favor- 
ably situated, could lie had for a mere nominal 
lent, or really fur nothing: hut llic ease has 
materially altered, when instead of having 

5.000 persons of all age.s to feed, there were 

15.000 persons. 

To have given land then for nothing would 
have only taught a population to set little or 
no value mi uliat had hcconie really valuable, 
and would have called forth no more exertion 
than v\as simply required to supply a pressing 
deimtnd for food ; tliiis depriving tJie com- 
munity of tiiJit surplus produce which would 
naturally be ollioiw isc created, and the State 
of that fair portion of gciuTal rents required 
for the piihlie expenses. The l^eiielils on both 
hands were reei])rocal, and could not he di.s- 
united without one of tiiciii siifiering. One 
great ad vaiiUige was deriv cd to the future pros- 
perity of life Province in the facilities afforded 
for making a pretty etjual distribution of the 
lands. The allotmcnls have varied on tlio 
average from 2 oi longs, which a man with a 
wife and household of perhaps five or six 
persons eaii cultivate, up to 40 orloiigs ; a 
quantity Vtliicli oOiu(‘ of the respectable r^ots, 
wlio hud many debtor servants and larger 
hou.schul(ls can manage. 

There could not he miitfli to apprehend from 
such a low division as the liist, lor although its 
tendency would apparently be to a still more 
minute sub-division, owing to the increase of 
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the population and to the Mahometan law of 
inheritance; yet the hrst cause would be coun- 
tervailed by the checks opposed by the ap- 
plication of new capital, by improvements in 
cultivation, and by individual extravagance ; 
while the second would, as it every day is, be 
obviated and its eflects evaded by the custom 
of not parcelling out small landed properties 
amongst the heirs-at-law, but of selling them 
in whole and dividing the proceeds. 

The ryot who should content himself with 
raising no more produc e than he and his family 
could consume, would be rather an unprofit- 
able member of society. But this could not 
happen amongst a large nundicr, for as capital 
Hows in from other p1a(;es, or is created suc- 
cessively on the Soil, so will the inducement 
be to sell the grant or a lease, be increased, 
and more suhsfantiiil proprietors and farmers 
bo substituled. The ryot who can realize 
20 dollars for an a<5re of land removes to « 
waste spot, clears the jungle himself, and pays 
the increased rate of rent without dilficulty. 

It is, indeed, to he apprehended from the 
late rapid investment of small capitals, some 
exceeding two thousand rupees, on land that 
by the lime when no more waste land will 
remain available, the causes already mentioned 
of increasing capital on the one hand, and of 
extravagance, improvidence, and indolence on 
the other, may induce a more unequal distri- 
bution than nii^ht be wished ; and that tliesmalJ 
class of proprietors who combine in them- 
selves the functions of land-lords, farmers, 
and labourers, will insensibly melt down and 
merge in the mass of tenants and lahoureis ; 
and when no more capital can be advantage- 
ously etiiployed on the land, the probability 
is, that vvages and profits will be low and rents 
high; and as the cost of cultivation eoniparcd 
with produ<!e, owdng to the general fertility of 
the soil, here is now, and is likely to he, in 
future small, so rents will bear a pretty equal 
pniportion to the increase of produce derived 
from the improvement the land naturally re- 
ceives from regular cultivation alone. 

It is necessary to attend in an investigation 
of this kind to the distinction which exists 
betwixt dry and w et land ; one which is pecu- 
liar to those Eastern <’.ountries where rice 
constitutes the principal vegetable food of the 
people. There, although as before noticed, 
some kinds of that grain will pow on ground 
not exposed to be flooded, still in a country 
with a limited territory, and an increasing 
population, such cultivation cannot be de- 
pended on for a constant supplyc of grain, 
while it generally involves the serious objection 
to its utility, that under it land is allowed one, 
two, or three years to recc^er itself. Whether 
hereafter the profits of cultivation will admit 
of the plough being applied to dry land with 
the view to a rice crop’, seems extremely doubt- 
ful. 

With few exceptions the Malays decline to 
cultivate dry land permanently, unless it ho 
conjoined with Hooded rice land ; that is, land 
which is or can he Hooded during the rains, 
in the latter case the dry land is formed into a 


campong or garden, with the owner’s house in 
the centre, and iu it he plants cocoanuts, 
plantains and other fruit trees, sugar cane, in- 
digo, tobacco and pulses, and sweet potatoes. 
The proportions in which these two descrip- 
tions of land have been occupied maybe about 
one of dry to ten of wet. it is the want of 
Hooded lice land which is now drawing away 
to Province Wellesley many of our Penang 
Malays^ and probably the remaining quantity 
may serve to meet the demand for a moderate 
riod. When alf the wet land shall have 
an located, there will yet remain several 
tracts of dry land, unless more capital shall 
have been employed on it than hitherto, for 
the raising of produce adapted to foreign con- 
sumption. 

The condition of the Chinese sugar planters 
in the Province clearly evinces, that iieitlu^r 
they or any other class of native cultivators 
have the means of speculating extensively in 
the cultivation of such land, without the sup- 
port of mercantile or other capitalists. 

It is not improbable that by the time when 
the present population considered as mainly an 
agricultural one, shall have increased to one 
hundred thousand souls, or a little mure than 
double what it now is, a period which will be 
shorter or longer, more pet haps, according to 
the rate of increase hy eiiiigralion than of that 
by births, the n^hole will have begun to press ^ 
on the meiins of subsistence ; unless, and it is 
a very probable supposition, an increased de- 
mand lor luxuries and conveniences and ac- 
ciiJiiiilrited capital may have begun to detach 
a larger proportion than at present of the 
people from agricultural pursuits. This pro- 
cess is in fact begun, and as there i.s already 
a quantity of gram produced surplus to that 
required to suppoii this actual cultivating 
population, and it is believed more than suf- 
lieieiil for the support of the non-ugricultuiul 
portion also, evpry increase in the quantity of 
produce will uH'ord of a separation of this lat- 
ter class from the former in a greater ratio 
than that at which populatioji is increasing, 
u hicli would seem to be a sign that the people 
arc becoming more easy in iJicir circumstan- 
ces, and will probably become more so as the 
mass becomes still mure advantageously dis- 
tributed. In the event of an unrelieved pres- 
sure taking place, the surplus population will 
be obliged to cross into the adjoining territo- 
ries of Siam or of Perak. 

That men who have never been broken to the 
yoke of servitude under the Malayan rule, will 
emigrate willingly cannot be supposed ; but if 
necessity compels a choice, Perak will he pie- 
ferred. At this very period a large party 
which had been allured by the fertility of the 
land on the south bank of the Krean river, just 
beyond the Honorable Company's boundary, 
arc preparing to return and to abandon the 
lands they have cleared for the greater safety 
enjoyed here. 

^ Such, however, is the power of habit over the 
human mind, that should Kcddah ever revert 
to Malayan rule; an event which as things 
now rest is highly, and perhaps, happily im- 
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probatkle, the old despotism of its chiefs would 
be forgotten amidst the early associations 
which would be re-called, and part of the tail, 
or older portion of tlic emigrants might return, 
it is now thirteen years since they tied with 
their families, and the rising generation can 
have Utile attachment to a country which a 
large portion of it never saw, and the others 
left at too early an age to feel much interest 
in its fate. They would soon feel the differ- I 
cncc in the protection jto life and property 
afforded by the new rule* compared with the 
security derived under the British flag. 

So long as numbers of cultivators here go, 
so iiiiicli as they do, on a borrowed capital, it 
will be impossible for them t<» give that rent 
for land wJiich the latter ought reasonably to 
yield by the employiuent of uiifetteKd exer- 
tions, nor can they be expected under such 
circumstances to liecome improvers in the 
mode of cultivating. The extravagant or im- 
providciii habits of many of tiicsc men, as well 
Jliiidostanec as Malayan, have reduced them 
to this iieeessity, one from which numbers 
i»f the fanning proprietors are not even ex- 
empt. 

it is to be regretted that they do not find per- 
sons willing to lend at a fair rate of interest, 
esiiecially as they can always give the secu- 
rity of the land. But pressed for money, they 
arc glad to take the tirst that is offered, heed- 
less of having to pay 5 per cent per mensem 
interest for iti The lender either receives his 
capital and interest back in cash or in pro- 
duce. 

If the borrower w^re to pay back both at 
the end of the harvest, he might still go on 
prosperously. But the lender, if a cunning 
Hindoo or jaw i Pukan, allows liim too often 
some delay, until lie brings him completely in 
Ills power, and then pounces on his estate. 
There is an excellent Regulation of Govern- 
ment, that all mortgages sHall be registered to 
give them validity; yet strange to say, it is 
every day evaded by both mortgagee and mort- 
gagers, partly from those careless habits of 
business unfortunately pervading our indi- 
genous classes, and partly from a great dislike 
to attend at the Court of Judicature for the 
purpose of registry. 

In nine eases, perhaps, out of ten, there is no 
deed of mortgage made out; the lender merely 
taking the grant of the borrower as a sort of 
nominal pledge, and calculating on the simpli- 
city or ignorance of the latter for his not re- 
quiting its restoration until he has paid his 
debt. Jn this way titles are lost, or made 
away with, and much mischief done. In such 
liansaetions the lender frequently receives 
one half of the produce raised by the farmer. 

But a cultivating proprietor could afford to 
give at the rate of 6t> per cent per annum for 
capital for a period of live or six montha only, 
provided the land was good. 

It may be suspected, however, that thfs high 
interest could not be paid for many suiWessive 
seasons without detriment ; and prolits and 
rents being in a fair proportion, no tenant 


could afford to pay it at all, and if he did pay 
it, he would probably very speedily yield up 
his estate to his creditor. It is a rale which 
no respectable mercantile speculator can pay, 
and upder every view its pa^uient may be 
considered as the mere expiring endeavour 
of the spend-thrift or the insolvent. 

The native lenders on interest are chiefly 
Jawi Pukaris, Chinese and Hindoos. 

It is forbidden to the Mahometan to take in- 
terest for money, and this fact no doubt pre- 
vents him deriving advantage from the Saving 
Bank lately established at this setlleiiient. 

, Althougli it may be doubted, whether, if no pro- 
hibition existed, he would avail liim.Helf of this 
philanthropic institution so long as he could 
obtain *i0 per cent per annum without risk, 
and CM) or 70 without any very great risk. His 
religious scruples are purely jesuitical, and 
never prevents him when avaricious from be- 
coming a hard and griping usurer, the term 
payment, or a certain quantity of produce, 
being synoiiimous with that of interest. 

When all the best and middling land shall 
have been cultivated, then the eouipetition for 
proliks will keep the latter down, and eoiribincd 
with improvements in cultivation will most 
probably raise rents. 

It will appear from the .statement of cost of 
cultivation before given, that much rent is lost 
by faulty agriculture ; and it may be added, 
without involving a contradiction, by improved 
methods of cultivating, for in this latter case 
the landlord has not been taught by com- 
petition to see his advantage in a ri.se of rent 
through its operation. The increased pro- 
ceeds in money, if not in both produce and 
money, by such improvements are so much 
added to profits and stock ; but the sl(»ck as 
yet forms only a small part of the whole ap- 
pliances to the cultivation of the soil. These 
profits, too, must increase if the price of pro- 
duce rises, without a corresponding rise in 
wages or price of stock. 

It may require more capital to keep pace 
with improvements, hut rents will most likely 
rise eventually, because profits will probably 
be higher. If rents and profits combined are 
now about two-thirds of the gross produce on 
the richest soils, without the fanner having 
Slink any capital worth mentioning on the land, 
then notliing but a want of competition can 
prevent a land-owner from taking two-thirds 
at least of such combined rents and profits in 
shape of a money-rent, or even the whole of 
these, provided that in these cases he chooses 
to run the risk along with the cultivator, of 
bad .seasons, floods, droughts, &c. &c., and to 
permit him to repay himself his third-share 
out of the staining crop under all circum- 
stances, or as far at least as the crop will 
allow of, and at a valuation corresponding to, 
the average yearly price of grain. 

But sufdi a sy.stcin would be doubtless in- 
jurious in the end, by cutting off those .surplus 
prolits which arc the spurs to increasing culti- 
vation and improvenicnts in it, and which 
give the only chance for improvements being 
generally adopted, until the whole disposable 
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land hnvinsr been cultivated, a pressure for 
food will force on improvements as a thing of 
course. It would he hazardous to attempt to 
/i\ the limit of agricultural improvcniciit here, 
since the term is hardly known beyond the 
partial application of it in the manner describ- 
ed before, as that in which the plough is used. 
Jn this latter ease the produce was very mode- 
rately estimated at 000 guii tangs on the best 
land; but as a sort of general rule for pre- 
sent purposes, the quantity of OtO gun tangs 
has been assumed as the highest rate which 
rjfots allow under ordinary circumstances 
may be obtained from one orlong of land ; 
but no correct information can be got from 
either land-lord or cultivator. Actual expe- 
riment has llicrcfore l>een resorted to, or rather 
minute investigation of the ripe crops, and the 
results liavo been so far satisfactory as to prove 
that double the above quantity at least, or 
about r>,421^1bs. could be raised on one orlong, 
provided the whole field could be made equalltf 
productive with the portion submitted to test^ and 
this would, if only double, be equal to 187i 
bushels, or 139| bushels by measure to the 
acre. It may he observed that the grain was 
not selected out of a field for examination, but 
was taken in the straw at random. Hut culti- 
vation is subjected to so many accidents, that 
although granting the possibility of such a 
rate of produce, we yet require facts to shew 
that it can be extensively realized, or even a 
near approximation to it attained by judicious 
management. It has been before observed 
that a bunch of rice is raised from six or seven 
seed plants: bunches may be seen at this 
moment in Province Wellesley containing 
forty or even fifty stalks, with an car to each, 
and from six to seven feet high, and the ave- 
rage number of rice grains to an ear has been 
found to be about 250, and 360 have been 
counted in a single ear ; yet great fertility is ’ 
often a negative advantage, when not accom- 
panied by a disposition in a people to employ 
the leisure confered on a large portion of its 
iiiiiiihcrs in procuring the luxuries and conve- 
iiiences of life ; and w hen want of demand for 
fhese prevents it becoming a source of increas- 
ing wealth, wbicli last wdll be of course the 
greatest wdiere a high degree of fei*tility exists, 
along with such a distribution of the people 
as shall create the most clfeetiAe doinaiid 
for produce. 

These particulars have been here stated 
more as subjects of natural history than with 
any desire that they be considered by the 
agriculturist of other than detached facts from 
ivhicjh no general inferences ought as yet, to be 
fairly drawn, but which are perhaps u.seful as 
shewing that he has not ih all probability 
called forth all the whole latent capabilities 
of the sidl, or devised expedients to prevent 
the fertility even already developed from 
being checked by extraneous circumstances. 

There are strong reasons for supposing that 
no improvements will ever be followed by a 
much higher degree of productiveness than 
that which is exhibited by the most fertile 
land when first thoroughly rescued from 
primeval forest. Unless the increase of pro- 


duce were to be considerable, it would not, it 
is plain, be worth the while to go to the expense 
of improving. Hence some of the best land 
w'hieh has been upwards of fifteen years under 
annual cultivation, continues to yield such 
heavy crops that the owners or farmers do not 
find it requisite to give it any otlicr than the 
usual dressing by plough and harrow. 

It is only to inferior soils that improved 
modes will apply with a certainty of eorres- 
ponding profits. 

Had the soil here been poor, it w'ould still 
have been cultivated tbrougb necessity, if not 
clioicc ; but there would have been few or no 
rents, nor any surpLiis produ(*.e or surplus 
eapiial, still tlic population would liave ad- 
vaiieecl so Jong as land remained to give away — 
but it wofild have been little better than a 
pauper one. Jfllie best land should be found 
incapable of being profitably improved, the 
rents will of course not rise unless the price 
of labor and stock fall, or tlic price of produce 
rise, or these three eontirigeueies happen at 
once here. Kiee land, even of the best quality, 
depends for its fertility here on a siilliidcut fall 
of rain on drainage, distance from jungle, ein- 
bankmeiits and other appliances. 

The niimhcr of cars of grain, however, arc 
not exact indexes of the produce. Thus 113 
ears of the rice called mapamj srati gave one 
English quart and 13 ounces by nioasure of 
paddic, uiiile 193 ears of the sort called 
biyouy only gave 1 quart 4 ounces; again ]7(> 
ears of pattest rice gave 1 quart G ounces, 
wdiilo 19G ears of the kind named mayany 
pinatiy yielded 1 quart 4 ounces only. 

But if improvements do not increase the 
produce on the best lands, they will assuredly 
do so on all others in cultivation, until a regu- 
I lar and known gradation of soils, rents, and 
profits is estahlisiicd; and if the ioriiier eaiinot 
he iiiiproved, which is by no lueaiis here 
ass,«*rted, they can at least be prevented from 
dclerioraling. 

Fortunately the poor soils compose but a 
siiiall part of tlie whole, and t!ie \ery worst 
description, exeepling what is absolutely 
sterile, may, by judicious maiiagemeni, yield a 
return, at least for labor, if not a profit. 

In fact, the present profits of ordinary hiis- 
baiulry here arc owing to the bounty of nature 
ehiedy resolvable into the price of labor 
engaged on the land ; and at the rate at wliieli 
a ryot can live, he can obtain even from poor 
laud a return ample when compared with the 
labor bestowed on it. But as before remarked, 
this arises from his not being entirely depen- 
dent on rice cultivation. 

Were profits and rents to be estimated at 
the rale of wages absolutely required to main- 
tain the population stationary, there can be lit- 
tle doubt on referring to the foregoing estimates, 
that these profits and rents would be much 
higher than- has been here allowed. But for- 
tuiiutclv from the demand for labor being con- 
siderable, and resources being at hand to 
counteract any relaxation in the intensity of 
that demand; the rate of wages is such as to 
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admit of a surplus for conveniences; and if the 
Isibotirer would not relax his efforts, but save 
when he mi{?lit, then labor would rise because 
eoiiipctjtiun would be diminished. 

It would not be advantageous to the Slate, to 
the actual proprietor holding; under it, or to 
the cultivator, were the latter to take poor land 
for a loiij;* period, or even for a iiiodcralo one, 
at an invariable or lixed rate. In either case 
he would not improve the land, and would 
probably leave it in suiii a condition that it 
would yield no rent. 

It is in favor of the supposition that poor 
land will rise in the scale of productiveness, 
and in value, that the price of the instruments 
of agriculture or stuck, and the quanlity of 
additional 1 ibor rerniired for improvements 
on it, do not )>ereeptibly e\<*ced Vliat are 
wanted for the cultivation of luid of uiediiitii 
fertility. The chief increase of expense will 
arise from manuring ; so lliat if wa^cs should 
fall at the same time, a rent will necessarily 
be separated. 'IMiiis it should seem that with a 
very trilling arlditinnal expense^ poor land will 
he e. u I ti va led \v i Ui ou t mater i al ly , i i* a t a 11 , a (Fee t- 
inj; tlie rents or protiis on s«od land ; but while 
pniduce cmilinucs to increase on t^oud laud 
.susceptible of improvement, the retits may not 
be ae.tually proportion.Ml thereto, altlioup^h the 
landlord will, witiiout doiilit, if prudent, be 
able to obtain a larofer share of tlie produce 
than he before had. 

Dcse.cadinjr From the lii;;he.st to the lowest 
description of the rice land, and assuminj? that 
the average rate of money rent for the best 
land is 4 Sp. dollars an oilonj?, or about one- 
sixth of the ;jross produce value; and that in | 
kind two conchas, or actually one-half of the | 
p:ross produce, we shall have the followini; 
scale. 

Ltmth of the best description — Moiici/ Jicntf ^V. 

1 ()wm*r’s or landlord’s sham accordiii}; to 
present custom in money, per orluug, iiielud- 

ing quit rent .. .. • Sp. dis. 4 

2 Teniint or cultivator 12 

d Labor and stock .... 8 

Sp. drs. 24 

It cut in Kindt 

1 Owncr’rt or landlord’s share at jiauv//;, i, e. 

one liulf'tiic produce, that being the standing 
crop on the ground, which he has to cut and 
carry away .... Gun tangs of paddy 320 

2 'I'euant's sliarc .... 107 

3 Labor and stock .... .... 213 

(] untangs 6^10 

Land of medium quality —Money Rent, ^c. 

Sp. Drs. 

1 Owner's or landlord’s sliarc, and as above. . 3 

2 'IVnant’s share .... 7 

3 J^abur and stock .... .... 8 

Sp. drs. 18 

Rent in Kind, S^c. 

,, ,, , , OimtanRw paddic 

1 Owner a or landlord s share, and as above. . *240 

2 Tenant’s share .... .... 27 

3 Labor and stock .... ..•• ■••• 213 

Guntangs 480 

Third rate Land — Money Rent, m 
Sp. Drs. 

Owner’s or landlords share, or as above •. 2 

Tenant’s share . . . . • • • * 2 

Laboi; and stock •• .. «. •• 8 

Sp. di-s. 12 


Rent in 

Kind, S\r, 

160 

Owner or landlonl's sliare 

.. Guntangs 

1'eiiant’s shari‘ uono 

. • • • 

160 

Lalnir and stuck 

.. 


Guntangs 

820 

Poor 

Land, 


Labor at 10 pice per day and sLoek, &r. Dra, 

8 

lictnrn in produce .... 

.... liimtangs 

200 


Scarcely repayin;; tlie outlay ; hut as before 
observed, jiovcrtv or other rcasotis will induce 
ryots to value their own labor at a much lower 
rate when employed onlhcir own account than 
when Sidd to another, so that it mi<;ht he 
dillicult to ii\ tac exact limit where cultiva- 
tion would ccasc. 

By the Malayan method, on which the above 
scale is g;ruiiiuied, w^e have a rate of rent in 
kind and jirolils eombiiicd, which it is believed 
no land can yield in England. 

In some cases the landlord gives a na/i or 
the tenth jiart of a coonclia, about half a dol- 
lar’s value, to tlie cultivator, who then clears 
and plants. The young crop is then iiiarketl 
out into two equal portions. Each party takes 
one, and each watches his own ; cuts the crop 
and houses it. 

By this method the landlord may perhaps 
obtain a little more than one-third of the gross 
produce value. 

In other times the landlord gives an advance 
of four or live guntangs for seed to tlie culti- 
vator, on whom devolves all the <;harges of 
cultivation; wlieii the (;rop becomes ripe, it 
is equally divided while standing on the hold, 
and each party cuts and carries away Ills own 
half. 

The risks of cultivation are the chief causes 
of such differen(‘cs in the money rents and 
rents in kind. It is probable that these risks 
being diminished by impioved management, 
the landlord will be able to get more, and tiiut 
his share will bear an increasing proportion 
to the whole produce. 

It is possible that land which yields only 
100 guntangs will be cultivated. But this 
does not prove that the necessary price ought 
not to be higJier than the amount of labor 
bestowed to obtain this quantity, any more 
than that the price of potatoes over Great 
Britain should be regulated by the rate at 
which an Irish peasant can afford to cultivate 
them. 

The cost of raising two hundred guntangs 
of paddie on one oilong of poor land, together 
with that of transporting it to market, will be 
founeV pretty nearly to coincide with its ave- 
rage bazaar price, although the latter is not 
the effect of the former, but accidental, and 
is constantly liable to variation. 

It }ias been before observed that the present 
average interest on capital sunk on good 
lice land is about 20 per cent received as rent 
in money ; hut it is clear from the rates above 
given of rents in kind, that many a cultivating 
landlord may now actually receive on the best 
lands, in favorable seasons, as much as 80 per 
cent clear protit, while on the third rate land, 
he may realize 30 per cent., and that his rent 
in kind, should he not cultivate, will in the firs 
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instance him 60, and in the latter ease, 
only the same 30 per cent. 

These rates are not, except in the above 
item of HO per cent., higiun* than have been 
known in Great Britain, where even 60 per 
cent, has been realized under very favorable 
circumstances; although it cannot fail to be 
remembered that in the latter case the capital 
embarked is much larf?cr than that employed 
on rice cultivation, which is as yet a mere tri- 
fle, and entails no loss to a tenant at the end 
of a lease: but here a medium of 40 per cent, 
nii^ht be assumed so luni; as landlords could 
get one-half of the crop and seasons proved 
favorable. 

A landlord here should not say that lie 
ought to have any fixed proportion of the pro- 
duce as his rent, for that last will only be the 
part or share which he can obtain under exist- 
ing circumstances, so that taking due care. Ills 
tenant does not injure the land ; he cannot fur- 
ther help himself against any slackiiess in 
compciition unless he farms the laud himself, 
with all its attendant vexations. 

To realize the rents in kind above stated, a 
landlord must consent to run all risks with a 
tenant, including those of his death or failure 
to cultivate, and be prepared to guard against 
f*'aud, whlcli unless he icsidcs on the spot, may 
swallow up a large part of the rent. 

The terms on whiidi leases or grants for 26 
years are now given by Government for waste 
rice land are so moderate, that very consider- 
ahle scope is allowed fur realizing proHts, and 
the Chinese have even embarked on the culti- 
vation, for as before observed, the iiltiinaturn 
proposed as yet, after a suflicient number of 
years allowed for recovery of capital expended, 
will not exceed one half of the rent actually 
now received by independent landholders for 
the best soil. The Chinese, and perhaps the 
other classes too, will, in various ways bring 
the surplus to contribute to the public prospe- 
rity and revenue. 

The Chinese are so systematic that next to 
European skill, their labors may be expected 
to bear the stamp of judicious innovations in 
cultivating. 

In such a new country landlords will con- 
sult tJieir own interest best by leasing their 
newly cleared lands fora few years at first, at 
progressive rates of rent ; the last year's rent 
being calculated at a rate somewhat less than 
they might in a sanguine mood expect. 

The present custom with land owners is to 
grant annual leases (with a few exemptions) 
which not only checks iinproirement and low- 
ers profits and rents; but if the land be not 
very rich, tends decidedly to deteriorate it; for 
the tenant cannot afford to embark any capital 
or stock in the cultivation, and therefore makes 
the most he can with the least possible ^ outlay 
of capital and labour. 

The landlord must in the end be fully reim- 
bursed for his relinquishment of high profits 
for several years after first occupation to his 
tenant, provided the land is capable of being 
improved so as to yield them, for these high 


profits will entice eapitat, which w^hen once 
fairly sunk on the land cannot be removed, 
leaving the landlord a greater gainer. 

In some parts of China the owner gets 60 
per cent, of the produce, the rate of wages 
being about 8 cents of a dollar. Two crops 
are taken, and each individual bunch of 
rice is manured during its growth. The la- 
bourer occasionally gets 50 chvr or brass coins 
(1,050 nearly to one Spanish dollar) and his 
food as daily wages. ' The Cliinese assert that 
in this way an orlong womUI yield one coyan 
and 160 guntangs of paddie. 

Rents in England are averaged at one-fifth 
of the gross produce. The average money 
rent here at present for all land, agreeably to 
the statcffiicnts which have been before given, 
is nearly one-fifth. But it is believed that the 
rate of profits in the latter instance is inucli 
higher than in the former; but the tenant 
and his family are also the labourers, so that 
he with some items of expense deducted, 
actually receives all but the rent. 

But Adam Smith has laid down that a larger 
proportion of produce should go to the land- 
lord in rice than in corn, that is. meaning 
wheat eounlrics, owing to the diflerence in 
the cost of cultivating each. 

In this paper, rice has been considered’ as 
corn, for what are we to understand by that 
term, but the indigenous grain food of any 
particular country. 

It is not desirable that very large capitals 
should be here invested in grain land by a few 
individuals, as from the liinitted extent of 
territory this might become a sort of monopoly ; 
and because, if carried beyond a certain point, 
eonsuiupLion would be cheeked and popula- 
tion rclaided, nor can it be desirable that too 
minute a sub-division should take efiect so as 
to place land in the hands of lliosc who cannot 
alford to improve *it ; but in other kinds of 
land, ilie more capital which can be embarked, 
the greater will be the stimulus to industry 
and to population, and the greater the beiielit 
to the State and to society. 

As matters now rest, the lessee for a 
period of five years of cultivated land, might 
easily recover his capital as well as profits, 
provided the rent was moderate; yet the land- 
lord would reap in the end the benefit of this 
capital in as full a manner as if it had not 
been withdrawn. In fact, it would remain with 
the land. 

It is plain that in a lease for a much longer 
period than five years, say for 20 years, the 
tenant might, without any considerable oiillny 
of capital, and by an increase of prices, without 
an increase of wages, derive an enormous pro- 
fit, ahfl the landlord none. 

But short leases of two or three years, al- 
though they give all that the land under the 
actual condition of produce, prices and com- 

etivion can yield as rent, is in elTeet only 

illidj^ the the golden goose'* and shutting 
one's eyes to what it would lay if carefully 
tended.'-^Priwcu of WaM Island Gazette. 

(To be coDtiuued.) 
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1 f the Spaniard showered a thousand blcss- 
iny;s on the head ol' him who (irst invented 
sh^ep, the somnolent emplutjh of the Company 
siiouhl render all duo praise to their special 
henefaetors, Mr. Trevelyan and his works, 
for the powerful and yet harmless nature of 
the narcotic qualities they* yield to the lover 
of horizontal refreshment, and to the jaded 
mind of men in puldie Hie. Like IHackwood, 
we arc never prone to brag of our own labours 
in the cause of our readers; but we maybe 
allowed on occasions of extraordinary exer- 
lion, to confess an honest pride in the ex- 
tent of our zeal; as for instance, in Having 
gone through a work like Mr. Trevelyan’s 
Inland Customs, the intricacy and dullness of 
which would bailie almost Mr. (hirnin’s per- 
severance. Bruce hailed not with more glow- 
ing pride of spirit, and weariness of body, 
the sight of the rising of the Nile, than we 
did the appearance of the colojihon of the 
J>cpiity Secretary’s labours, and the resting 
jilaec of our weary literary pilgrimage. The 
pains of cliild-birth, however, did doubtless! 
endear even Calaban to Sycorax, and our 
own labour has, in the same M'ay, invested 
this uncouth literary bantling with a merit 
ill our eyes others may fail to find for it in 
theirs. 

Still, of the contents of this work, it is not 
too much to say, that “ what's new is not true, 
and what’s true is not new and the Meerut \ 
Observer describes Hie style, with its usual! 
felicity, in a remark, that the author had thc| 
happy art of saying in twenty words wdiat] 
other pco])]e do in two. It is rumoured, 
however, that having read the maxim of some 
sensible man, “ how to write a book on a 
suhjeet, is the best way to ni^ike yourself ac- 
quainted with it.” Mr. Trevelyan naturally 
accommodated the nature of his researches, 
rather to the extent of his own aequiremerils, 
than to the demand for information of an 
elementary class, by the public, for there is 
not the simplest axiom in the theory of taxa- 
tion, and the Vade Meeum of Writers’ Build- 
ings, which is not enlisted in the cause of the 
(histom’s Code, with as little conscience as 
Falstalf pressed Bullcalf and Fecblo into the 
state service.* 


to an evil, which bears the same relation to 
other public annoyances, as love does to the 
iiiitior miseries of life, and this, every one 
knows what the poet tells us, is wliijiping, 
hanging, and drowning all in one. 

Mr, Trevelyan, however, more anxious to 
get credit for devising a new scheme, than to 
exert the odieial iiilluenee he once possessed 
in stimulating the sluggish energies of Lord 
William Bcutinck’s mind, to an active advo- 
cacy of the plan, cut and ilricd by Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, has devoted the chief part of his 
labour to disligurc tliis masterly scheme, in 
order to make it pass for his own. Instead of 
laying llic whole burthen of the net proceeds 
of the Inland Customs on the sea-borne coni- 
merec of J^ctigal, Jic proposes to Jay the pre- 
sent net amount of Inland duties, on all goods 
crossing the western frontier,**^ from the Hills 
toMirzapore, and on all exports from Calcutta 
by sea, minus the amount of draw'back allowed 
in the existing schedule of duties. His future 
ways and means are estimated as follows. 


Collections on the Frontier Line, 

IMl'UllTi). UXVOUT.S, 


St. 

Seharunpore .... 4:i.2f)0 

N. D.) l,‘23/2f)t> 

C. JL> Dulhi.... 

1. 1,‘28,3(>1 

Agra Bivision.... ll,0t),4d.3 

Hundeicund 2,00, 000 

Allahabad 52,472 

Mirzaporc 

Calcutta........ ,, ,, 

19,74,353 


53,71(i 

1,2L721 

81.507 

20 , 5126 ' 

2,02,5180 

1,00,000 

32,5144 

08,4514 

6,75,224 


13,60.517 


Now, as in the year 1831-32, which Mr. 
Trevelyan takes as the basis of this estimate, 
the salt duty at Agra amounted to near eight 
lacks of rupees, and as that at Delhi is 
probably two more, we may deduct from 
Ibe above statement those two sums, and the 
Calcutta export item, which at onec reduces 
the total gross culleeiions, realizable from 
the frontier line, toabout.sixleen lacks in round 
numbers; and wdiieh sum, afler paying for 
all European and native estaljlishiiients on 
the costly scale lately adopted, with inisecl- 
laneous expenses, will prohalily he reduced 
to about Uiirleen.f And is it for this petty 


Indeed, we cannot hut feel that this W'ork 
on the Inland Customs has, on the whole, done 
as much harm as good. When the reforma- 
tion of the system was first taken up by Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie, he designed the abolition of | 
the inland duties, with the exception of salt, 
and perhaps one or two other articles, and pro- 
posed as a compensation for the loss of their 
net revenue, to lay the amount on the mari- 
time commerce of Calcutta. The Court of 
Directors entirely concurred with him, and! 
recommended the draw ing up of a regulation, 
based upon the views of the talented IJoU. 
Financial pressure, however, prevented the 
plan being carried into elleet, and the country 
lias, in consequence, continued to be subjected 


* Tlie following extrnrt from our niitlior’si work, shows Uie 
exact position of his proposed frontier line of rluikies : 

" Tliot n frontier line of Custom JIoihi* posts be cstnblisimd ns 
follows. Cotnmrnring iit Rejgiirh in Ibe Drvrnh Tlcon, Along the 
line of All Minimi Khan’s (binnl, the NiujuUgliur Luke, the Sonnh 
Hills, and the Fero/.puor, Biiurtpoor. and Dlioiepoor fhmtiers, to 
tho Chunibull and along that River to its junction w ith the Jumna. 
Thence the linr should be curried down the right bank of the Jum- 
na, to a point a few miles feat of Allahabad, w'hare it should lie 
connected with the Touse, and fallowing the course of tliat River 
and of the Reiim after tlie junction of the two. it should tenninatc 
in the jungly tract south west of Miraapoor.” 

t This is of course a mere guess. In modifying, however, tlie 
old uni.u\enantrd eslablisliment with a view to infuse more 
efllcienry into the system, the Western Suddur Hoard have alone 
incurred an annual cxpciiscMif about one lark andu half in tlie 
(Urmation of the IWinlier line, over SMU) miles Rom the Uills to 
Muttra. We may safely, therefore, assume tliat the cost of the 
whuloline down toMirzapore, will not he less Uiaa three lucks. 

[To this too. wo must add the cost of the Covenaated branclH-sujr 
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sum that the whole trade of the eentral anti 
MM'stcrn frontier, from lladshall MehaLl in the 
liilJs, to Mirzapore, is to be consigned over 
to the inlhience of our present sys- 

teui <»f Inland Customs, lbouj;'b ucknuwled^cd 
on all sides, as in an inealcuhible defi^rce, 
more burdensome to the siibjeet tlian produ(?- 
tivo to the slate '! The rhief part of the trade 
of llic great intrepots of eomincree in IJp'per 
India, Delhi, Cosee, Muttra, Agra, Kuchowra, 
and Mirzapore will lie brought within tlie 
proposed eordon. Tiiese plaeesare the eeiilre 
of the river and ini and trade in our iij)~ 
eoiintry staples; and tlius eommeree will eon- 
linuc to}>e (dogged almost to their very gales, 
throughout, iii(leiMl,lhcmostwvvalthy and enter- 
prising part of the Agra Dresidcin-y. If smdi 
a seheuie as thi.s is to sceure for its author 
from the (hibuitta [>ressthe name of aiiindig- 
iiant advocate of tlie (daims of the people of 
India, W'cll may they sa^^ as soon as they have 
In en taught Shakespe.are, eall y<Mi this hack- 
ing your friends. The extent of the propost^d 
liruMuimiot he less than Jive hundred miles, 
V. illi a hreadth of at least eight miles, and over 
that whole space will the pcstikmee of this 
tree, of Tiulia range. ISo management 
or talent will eiiabk; you to relax the rigour 
of the present system without diiuiiiisliing the- 
revenue. The power of search^ the exactions 
and eorriiption, the grievous deday, necessary 
and vvilful, the iiis(deni exeredse of low and 
ill-paid authority, the interruption of eoninin- 
niealion hy the shutting up of ferries and 
routes, the distress and ruin resulting from 
seizun^s and eontiseation, the diversion of 
trade to (dianncis less inyicded, the enhnneo 
meiit of the price of goods in conseqnonec of 
fhcsi* (dieeks and annoyaiu'cs, and v\orst of all, 
the demoralization ofllH; habits of all parties 
eonnce.lcd with an ill-dcdincd and oppre^ssive 
measure, arc certain evils, wdiieli no one (mn 
iittiMiipt to remove or mitigate, in earrying the 
new ])lan into elVeet. They are all curses in- 
liereiit in a vicious syst(mi. Wc iiuist either 
.siihmii the ha|>pine.ss and prospeeds of a large 
and wealthy tract of coiintry to their nine- 
St raiiKMl inlliicnec, (ir we must annihilate the 
whole of the Inland Customs, transit, import, 
and export, oji all goods, except salt. 


oiir kick more. II will 1>o sniil, Imwevcr, wp prcsinne, llinf IkiH 
esloklislinirnt is ki')i( up in giviit purl to proicnl siuoptl’Iihk in 
Aiilf, aii't IliEit. aslhal niiisl be lei it'il »( nil e\(-M(.s, jI is iiiiluii- 
to (iekit llie iVonlier line ivilh Ike cdnI ol' on riiliiMi.skim nf , ivlecli 
iiMiHi of necesHily be kepi up In iirnlert our lli'nc:a1 Moiiopolv. We 
oiirselve.':, how c’^cr, think tlmt were llio wlinic liiLainl euatmos lo Ik* 
iilMiIislied, llie <-\penae ol'aiseasiitjfllie ioreieuNaU iiujchl he riMinceU 
’to a vor>' small snin, No eslatilisliim'iit w oiild lie n'ljuired liclow’ 
tln' (^liuiiilaiH, if Ike Tukseekln!*s w’(‘re inicsled wilifrtke powers of 
a preveiiliie serviee in Biindeleninl. Akoie llns poini, tw'cxiepniy 
I'lillecims al Delhi anil Agrii, witb a inodunilc establislimeut pine- 
rtl nmler Ike Sniierinli'iiili'nco of Ike Tnlisecklars, woiikl lie suf- 
lieiinl Inpnl ilown sinnggHiif; os effcilually us Ike lucalilify of 
the plans of piodiiction anil eoiMumplion admit Df. 'Hie Sail 
utair skonld he etlki'r akotislieiJ or ftirineU. or what woiiltl lie 
befUir slill, Nuk, Itoraree, IVIainlour, anil mjeoriwo olbor large 
niekalls inlghf he Id in a unried lease, /»eru/ and *<«'#■ free passes 
being granted for all salt humt Jhte exporti d from each inehall, and 
the real should ko put dow u in tnto. Wo look on the 
for levying tbc duty on sail inaiiufactun^d in the DoAb and Agm 
vilk'.go.s by cxfj,sc, as a proposition, to the merits of which Lord 
W iilium Uontinek ftirgol to do jiistire, when as Cpniiniiiuler-in. 
Clurf, lie told a njodicul OlHeer,’ Vvho Imd'h'ecn Prcaidioif of n Coin- 
ii^ttco on Imuhelf, Ikat ho hud acldom, if ev«r, deoil a public docu- 
ineiit bearing upon the lUce of it frcalcr absurdity. 


Ilut not only is Mr. Trevelyan’s plan twin 
brother to the present disgrafieful system, but 
sonic of the sources of its productiveness are 
eons idcrah ly overrated ; it will atdually raise 
some of its revenues from the purely transit 
trade, it will throw a double burthen on all 
those artiides imported from Native states, 
which may subse<|uently be exported from 
the Calciitia (kistoui House; and while it 
opens a wide door to smuggling, it must in- 
crease also the dilheulty of eilieient siiiieriii- 
teiuleiiee and eoiilrol over the working of 
the Custom system. 

The estimate giv(m above is chielly framed 
from the register kept hy the (kistom ollicei.s 
in the dilfment distrieds, of all dutiable arli- 
eles which crossed tlie .liuima and (jiinges, 
duriii^Y 18:il-:i2, w ithin the limits ofe^aeh juiis- 
dietioji. All these goods are assumed to Im^ 
exports and imports. Now from tlie lunnner 
in which the ri‘gisler is drawn out at Agra, 
and we may presume that a ditfereiit system 
does not exist els(;wJiere, the four following 
elas.ses of gemds are embraeeai in it. 

Isl. — Pas.sed from the right h'lnk of 1ln‘ 
.fumna into the I>oah, goods which had paid 
a duty of ks • 

2iut. — DiUo from the Doah into the jnris- 
dietion of the Agia CuKtom House, ditto 
l,l7,(tG0. 

3rd. — Passed on boats from the right hank 
of the Jumna to the eastward of Allahahad, 
ditto K,Sl,.V2y. 

4lh. — hiiiiorted to the right hank of the 
Jumna from the eastward of Allahabad, ditto 
8.3,U20. 

Now in these four divisions, only those 
goods whieJi may he the growth of foreign 
Native stat(?s, or wliie.li may he exporti^d from 
the J>oah }K\>ond tlie frontier, will he hioiight 
actually untier the assessintmt of the new line. 
Four-lifths of tlie cotton which pays duty at 
the Agra Customs House, is the proiliiet^ of 
Delhi, Agra, ifnd the Doah. The silk and 
cotton piece goods from Moorsluulahad and 
the Doah, the line and coarse sugar froai 
(ihazeepoor, the Tat-pnttee tohaeeo and gro- 
ceries from Mirzapore, the timbers from Iki- 
hiJeund, are not available for Mr. Trevelyan’s 
estimate in respeetto that largt^ lUMt of ihese, 
goods, wliieli is consumed in the Agm and 
Muttra distriets, and the Doah. In tlie same 
way, the (juantity of eolloii piece goods pro- 
dueed in Jusvvantnuggur, Jullaymir, and 
other parts of the J)oah, the (mtton yam spun 
in the villages around Agra, the? Agra gold 
and silver thread, the rclu.se indigo, for 
native eonsuinplion, (wl and oil seeds, ami 
all which appears in the Agra Jumna Kegister 
for 1831-2, is all taken e.rcciil for in the lignred 
statement of Mr. Trevelyan, tliough in fact 
the largest part of these goods were produced 
and eoiisniucd williiti the Company’s pro- 
vinces. We have gone into a lal>our(*d cal- 
culation on the subject, and we arc fully con- 
vinced that after deducting 7,84,73;3 for re- 
venue on salt which crossed the Jumna, and 
about 3 Jae,ks for tlic pure transit trade, whirdt 
will not cross the frontier, the net proceeds of 
the Agra, collections on the new line cannot, 
at busty bej;aicd on the basis assumed by our 
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rmtlior, at more tliaii two hicks and a quarter, 
ir, too, Mr. Trevelyan’s esliinalo is iraiiicd in 
the same way, in re«;artl to Delhi, it is obvious 
tJiat tlie eollon, oil seeds, su^ar, and other 
articles of the produce and maimlacturc ol* 
liritish India, which are exported thence 
east wa 111 , or absorbed in the local coiisiiinp- 
tion of llie lurj^e ami populous trtact of eoun- 
try about Delhi, will pay no duty at the new 
frontier line. As below Aj?ra the .luiniia 
itself becomes pretty nearjy the frontier line; 
the objection now urj;'ed does not apply to the 
estimate of the eolleelions of the rcmaiiiin<? 
(hislom Houses. 

in support of Our second objootion, we have 
to remark, tliat as the proposed frontier lino is 
to he H miles in lueadtii, and may he assumed 
to he 6tH) ill length, tlie transit trade (4‘ 4,0;)l> 
s nian* miles of the country will be lioiisijcruMl 
over to all tlie annoyances ; the existing; sys- 
ti!Oi of tlustoms has been everywhere eoo- 
d.oiiiied, for inllietinp; on the country. The 
partof the line, loo, above Allahabad, is thickly 
studded with small and tloiirishln^ marts, tin; 
piosperity of which must soon ho expected to 
deidiiie, from tin; withering iiilluenee of the 
(Jiisioms syslem, and trade will resort to 
places more fortunate in 1ln;ir position, on tlie 
outside ol' the cordon. Moic;oveT, the three 
larg;e anil imi>ortant divisions of the country — 
Duncleleiind, Jievvarce, and llurriana, are 
treatetl as foreig;ii states, the whole of their 
transit traib; wilii liritish Imlia will he brought 
undertaxation. The quantity of eoltou jiro- 
(liicctl in these districts is very eonsiderahle, 
and will he hurthened with a tax of 8 annas 
per mail ml, w hile the Agra and Doah produee 
will he free. Tlie system proposed makes no 
compensation for the exaction of that impost 
from CoUoii, in exempting these districts from 
paying duly on their imports from foreign 
Slates, because they are called on to pay for 
every article of British Indian prodnee they 
may import from the country*bcyond the new 
line. 

At present, it may thirdly be observed, the 
trade of the country is brought undertaxation, 
by (bistoms iruusc.s and chokies being sta- 
tioned at Uie greater partof the large towns 
and mercantile routes. The iron merehaiits 
of Agia w ill not smuggle iron from Dwalior or 
Dholpoor, hee/.iuse he cannot hope to be suc- 
cessful in running it without seizure through 
the gauntlet of tlie Meerut and Ganges cho- 
kies. The Shahj chan poor sugar tnerehant is 
restrained from attempting to evade the Gan- 
ges chokies, by the knowledge that he can 
seare.e hope to escape seizure at Agra or Delhi ; 
but tliis (;iieek upon cheek will be removed 
will'll tJie frontier line is established. A nar- 
row tongue of land, eight miles only in breadth, 
will lie all the country within which seizure 
can be eiVeeted, ami how easy it will be to run 
goods either way across this, over a lino live 
hundred miles in lengtli» is too obvious to 
point the attention of the reader to. Onco 
across the line, and the duty is saved for ev#r. 
Besides this, the dillieulty of working efll- 
eiently and mildly the new system will be 
great indeed. At present, Agra, Muttra, 
Delhi, Furrah, Kuchoura, and other towns on 


the .Iiimna, arc the ehief marts of the frontier 
trade, and the Custom House stations. (Joods, 
therefore, arc weighed on being stored in the 
owaieror agents’ ware-lioiises, and if on subse- 
quent dispatch any dillieultv arisen as to 
weight or rowaualis, it is adjiisled at the door 
of tlie merehaiits. But under tin; systmn of 
our author, the preparation of row.inalis, pay- 
ment of duty, and weighing, w'ill all In; remov- 
ed from tlie jilaees of residciico of the men* in- 
tile ('omniiinity* ami on every west-wMid ilis- 
patedi of goods from the cliiei* men’antih; 
towns on tin; Jumna, tin; owiicis will have to 
Ii'.ave their homes to journey to the r<-sitl ‘;n .. 
of the Customs or jiatrol olUe.er on llie frontier, 
there to wait till his goods areweiglicd and 
passed, whih; his eounliiig house or shop 
reririins closed at Agra, Mulra, or D ‘Dii. 
Tilts is a most serious evil in its ramiiic iiinns 
of annoyance, waste of time, and laliotir, in- 
crease of expense and transfer of business of 
the most important eharat'tcr from personal 
snpei intemienee to the management of go- 
inashtahs and agents. 

Lastly, Mr. Trevelyan, in his csfiinati; of 
(^aleutta dutiable exports, has taken credit 
for duly on several articles, the produce of 
eoiintri(;S westward of his frontier lino, ami 
which will thus In; siilijeot to Imtli duly on 
import and export. Cotton froniToiik, Dhoul- 
poor, .laipore, and the adjoining countries, 
is imported to some extent into Agra; ami 
hides, salllower, shawls, and saltpelre also 
wdJl form partof the inqiorts across tlie new 
frontier line. Now, whatever part of the eot- 
loii, Jiides, shawls, salllower, and saltpelre, 
or other goods, the proiluee of Native stales 
above Allaliabad or Biindeleuiid, Bewaree, 
and Hurriana, may In; piindiascd by tin* JJiiro- 
pean or native merohaiit for consignment to 
(’aleutta, with a view to tlio export, will be 
burtliened with two duties in the place of one. 

VVe feel quite sure, tliat on a fair eon si der- 
ation of all these eireumstane<;s, our readers 
will pronouec a system of frontier eiisloms as 
expensive, clumsy and unequal — tJiat in short, 

I it olfeiids against every principle of tlie S(;icm;o 
of taxation. As the Agra Presideney has not 
been re])rescnled in the new ly-formcd (k>m- 
niittco, we do trust that the Calcutta Pn;ss 
will stand up for the rights of the Western 
Provinces, and save our host iiitiu-esls, and 
the ]ia]>piiioss of our iicople, fr4mi being 
made the victims of Mr. Trevelyan’s caudo 
and absurd scheme. Were the subject not of 
such paramount importance, we should enjoy 
a rich laugh at the manner in which this w riter 
has atteiyptcd to run down Mr. Holt Mac- 
kenzie’s plan. The only serious attempt, 
however,'' observes Mr. Trevelyan in his re- 
port, “ which has been ever made to get rid of 
the transit duties, ^as in 1825, wbeii Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie took up the question in eominuni- 
eatiuii with the merchants of Calcutta. The 
resource which was then principally ealeailatcd 
on, for making up the deficit, whs the 
foreign trade of Calcutta; and to this limited 
way of considering the .subjeci, tlie failure of 
tl|e attempt is mainly to be attributed. SulK- 
cient pains do not appear to have been taken 
at that period, to treat the subject as a whole, 
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. and to separate what is properly of the nature 
i)f internal 4uty from that which is yielded 
liy the entire foreign trade, whether it bo the 
maritime trade .which uses the port of Cal- 
cutta, or the trade with the Native states 
whi,ch crosses the western frontier. Tlic 
foreign trade of thO' western provinces, with 
the Native states in the interior, was left 
entirely out of the account uith the exception 
of the single article of salt.'* 

The plan for raising the w'liolc of the net 
revenue of the Inlainl Customs, (except the 
duty on salt, wliit'h must be kept up to pro- 
tect our Bengal monopoly,) from increased 
duties on the export and import trade of the 
Presidency, is simple in llic e s.trcmo. Judg- 
ment of course would be required ill framing 
the schedule of duties, so as to render llic 
check to ])ro(]iJcUon and cunsnniption as little 
as possj'hJe. TMucIi, however, has already been 
written on the subject, in the Calcutta prints. 
Some ineinhers of the CoinmittiH) just appoiiit- 
-cd, (and super-eiiiinently Mr. H. M. Parker,) 
are men of high qualilieations for the task, 
and with the aid of a man like Mr. (jeorge 
Prinsep, the whole anomalous S 3 \stcin of the 


The above remarks in review of Mr. Treve- 
lyan’s work on the Inland Customs, were di- 
recJted, the intelligent reader will not fail to 
have observed, more immediately against the 
system proposed by our author and the state of 
things referred to therein, as that existing 
previous to the late inodilieations of the Doab 
and Uohilcund Custom Houses. But this sys- 
tem now in the course of completion by the 
Western Board of Revenue, was reserved for 
a separate notice, for tliougli based on Mr. 
Trevelyan’s principle of levying duties only 
I on tlie western land export and import 
trades, its line is essentially dilferent, and 
other parts of the plan tilled up in a more 
eirceli\c and productive manner. 

I The northern paitof the line of frontier Cus- 
toms Houses, under the charge of Mr. Money, 
stationed at Seharanporc, extends from the 
Hills to the parallel of Paneeout, one line of 
posts being on the Jumna, the other on the 
I Doab Canal, tiie extreme post on that line 
being Tindhun Bridge. The Board have, too, 

I lately proposed and secured the re-establish- 
inent of the Kolituk line of posts eiossiiig 
Hurrianna, abolislied in April, 1H33, and in- 


four presidencies might be reduced into one 
simple Tar i If, for all British India, over a 
champaign tiniii paity. 

Tlic Calcutta Courier^ whose Editor unlike 
liirii of the Uurharu^ takes up questions eoii- 
iieeted with eeonoiiiieal science, in the inverse 
ratio of his ability, has at length given us a 
fevy remarks on the moditicuiion necessary in 
the revisal of the system. This suggestion 
seems to us perfectly sound ; to levy an export 
duty only on those articles of which we pos- 
sess a monopoly, and to lay the chief burdens 
on our imports. 

But whatever may be finally determined on 
in that respect, w'c no trust that the Inland 
trade, frontier and transit, will bo both eman- 
cipated from tlic fetters wdlli which it is now 
confined. We raise our voice against the 
conii nuance of any parts of the old system, 
though w'orked under the .superintendence of 
a Board, able and clfeelive as the western 
one is,* and we solicit the aid of our contem- 
poraries, provincial and metropolitan, in 
denouncing the cruelty and injustice of any 
attempt on any ground to rescue so miserable 
a source of revenue from merited destruction. 

* To show the extent of mieery the aystem must inflict even 
under if a present improved management and superintendence, 
we ahull merely quote a letter of (he Board of Ucveiiue to an 
Ofllcer employed on the new ftuntier. ’ 

Allahabad^ Or^6er 3, 1834. 

Sir,— The Sudder Board of Revenue in the Western Provincea 
have had before them >out reiMtrt of seizures fiir the mouth of 
August last, and they observe that several of the entries which it 
Is unnecessary to enumerate, indico^n inattention totliea^nt of 
S. M H 9. 1810, w'hich runs as follows. **lthi moreover' li^by 
declared that the articles enumerated in the forcflolng se^ion are to 
be subjected to (itc duties siieclfied tlicreiu, as only. 

SSecond hand articles, or articles which may be in the possession of 
individuals evidently in private use or consumptiim wre not to be 
subjected to any tux.’* The Board observe that numerous articles 
such ns one chit tnck of raw idlk, 2 pair of shoes, 1 cotton pieces 
K.) seers of wool, &c. are subsequently released, while othera as 
Insiguiflcnnt, viz. 1 matchlock, 1 chporiNSe, 1 |»air of:«hoes, flue, 
are to n^maiii in attachment. The whole of these seizigeB being In 
direct violation of the spirit of the Custom Laws, dUd having' a 
ueoeppary trndenvy to irritate and ekaspt^rate Hbe comunaity who 
ace sabject to tUem. 


tend, that the second line shall he leinovetl 
from the Doab (kinal to that of Alii Merdaii 
Khan west of the Jumna, and the Depiily 
Collector nt>w at Seharanpore shall be posted 
at Kiirimul. 

The line of (?o«ntry immediately under Ihc 
superintendence of Mr. Smith, the Collector 
of Customs at Delhi, extends fioiu Kurnaiil 
to Dunkcewur on the Jumna, some distance 
I below Delhi, and may probably be increased 
I in that quarter. For the second line, the^ 
I Delhi Canal has been taken. 

I The Deputy Collector .stationed at Ilorral,^ 
I has charge of the frontier line from the parallel 
of the Nujufghur Jheel to Koilah Cliaiit, 

. including the town of Muttra, which jurisdic- 
tion is about 80 miles in length. 

I From Horal and Cosee the frontier itself 
becomes pretty nearly the first cordon of posts, 
and the Jumna continues the second line. 
This arrangement holds along the Bhurtpore, 
Keroulci'., Dhoulporc, and Gwalior countries, 
down to the junction of the CliumbuJl with 
the Jumna at the Puchnudduc. This narrow 
tongue of land varies in its breadtli from about 
Iw'cnty miles above Muttra, and about thirty 
miles in the direction of the Bansec Paharpur 
Hills,'to about ten miles below the Dtungiin, 
where the Chumbnll gradually gains upon tlie 
Jumna, till the meeting of their waters lake 
place, ofl’ the Etawah district, and the juris- 
diction of the Cawnporc Customs House. 

Below the Cliumbull, we learn that the 
frontier line will run by Calpce and Banda to 
the Hills west and south of Mirzaporc, so us 
to cross the Saugor road and meet the Ganges 
at Cbunar. A line it seems to be tiiouglit, 
will then be established by Jaunpore, Azirii- 
gbur and Gorukpore, to prevent salt evading 
the special duty and being smuggled into the 
country beyond Giiazceporc.. The formation 
of this line will enable the authorities to abo- 
lish the transit Customs eliokics, with which 
Uhe Saugor and Nerbbudda territories are 
studded, and will bring under contribution 
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the khinkhaubs and other imports into Luck- Government has not been favourable to the 
now from Benares. abolition of the Bareilly, "Futteyghur, Alla- 

The arrangements regarding the preventive habad, Benares, and Gliazeepore Customs 
service are eoinplete from the Hills to the Houses. Till this has been cllected, the merits 
Chiimbull. It is superintended by European of the Board's plan of a nortli western frOn- 
patrol odicers on a salary of 300 rupees a tier system of import and export duties cannot 
month. Of those two are in the Sctiarunpore; he properly tested. 

four ill the Central Delhi ; three in the Horal ; On the whole we must say, that we eonsi- 
and five in the Agra Division ; each olliccr's der the proposed plan as a great iinprovc- 
bcal being about 30 miles in length. ment on the system introduced hy Reg. 0. 1810; 

Of llie Ghats on the Jynina and the corres- and which, with a native, like that of the Fiens 
ponding bridges and fords of the Canals, three Imliva, soon spreads its roots in the direction 
classes of posts have been formed, two of of every mart of eominercc or mercantile route, 
which arc called open and unclosed. The The. shackles of commerce on the led hank of 
lirst class of chokies is open for the transit of the Jumna will at any rate be removed ; and 
salt and e\ cry other article. The second class this a positive gain to the country at large; 
of chokies is open for the transit of all diiti- while as far as Delhi, Agra, Biindi^lcund, 
able articles, except salt, shaw ls, and indigo, Mirzapore, and tlic trade embraced in the 
which arc limited to the chokies of tlic hrsl Ixdt of land, wdiich it seems intimdcd to sclei't 
class. At each path way, ferry gfiat and ford for the line, in the Central Provinces, they 
on the two lines, where there is any proba- will sutler no oilier additional e\il beyond 
bility of illicit trallic being carried on, a small w liat they did ore the new system commemted, 
post is stationed, and no dutiable goods what- except inequality of taxation, with resjieet to 
ever are allowed to pass those posts, which produce produccul wdthin the two frontier 
aie. strictly preveiilive. lines, and cxjmrted westward. In closing 

The Nob Salt Meliall is under a separate these hasty remarks, we feel that w’e should 
European superintendent, ihc Borarec Mehall not be doing our duty, were wc not to add the 
is managed hy the patrol, in whose heat it is mite of our praise to tlic eommcndalion, so 
situai(*d, and the Doab salt village.^ arc deservedly lavished hy the Board of Jteveiiue, 
placed under an European olliccr. and we presume hy Goveniment, on Messrs. 

The expense of the above establishment, Blunt and Smith for the unwearied zeal and 
exclusive of the allowances of the covenant- great ability displayed by them, in drawing 
ed ollieers and sudder native olliccrs, exceeds out the details of the new plan, in brganizitig 
two lacks of rupees. the preventive service, and in superiritcnd- 

Under the orders of the Board of Revenue, ing the working of the new system. We can 
the duties intended to be levied under .system vouch for smuggling being put dowoi most 
of Reg. 9. 1810, will only be taken on articles clfcctually, and the annual accounts will, we 
passing to and from the two cross chokies of are sure, exhibit a most imporant increase in 
the cities of Delhi and Agra, while the inter- the Agra and Delhi Customs Houses, 
ferrence of the preveiilive service beyond Having .said this much, wc must, in praise 
those jurisdictions, is directed to be solely of a system as good as a measure can he, wliieli 
eunliiied to salt of every kind, shawls, cotton is replete witli every curse that can possibly he 
piece goods when more than 5 pieces or 40 Rs. intlicled on the trade, the cinufort and' the 
ill value, sugar when luofe than 5 seers, to- feelings of the inhabitants of the most impor- 
baeco ditto 20 seers, iron ditto I maund, alum, tant section of the inland trade, wc must re- 
gullmasfur or salllowcr, dry ginger, sal- peat our fervent wish, that the whole of the 
simoniac, assafietida, indigo, gota kinaree, new and old system, except as regards the 
copper pice, when more than 100; and duty on salt, may he made one neck of, and 
spices, hur buheia, amlas, coriander, sonf, put an end to, at once. We trust that every 
ajwoyen, yera, while and black pepper, pee- wel]-wi.sher to the prosperity of Upper India, 
pul, cinnamon, nutmegs, tejpat, salfron, pee- will join us in a “ bclfnm ad intrj'nvclionfiti* 
plainoond, musbk, kalce jeree, camphor. against this vicious .system of taxation, and 

»Siich are the^ efiief features of the plan force the absolute necessity for its destruction 
which has been introduced on the north wes- on the convictions of those, who from hasty eon- 
tern frontier, under the superintendence of sideration, or other cause, may have been in- 
Messrs. Blunt and Smith. Hitherto, however, elined to laud and uphold ii.—Mofussil Ukbar, 
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LETTER I. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ^HE 


BOMBAY GAZETTE. 


grrnt misfortune of a country is an indigent tenantry. 
W'halevcr be the native advautagee of the soil, or even the ikilland 
Industry of (he o(*cu]>ier, the want of a sufliclent capital confines 
evfry plan, os well ns cripples and weakens every opelrotion of 
husbandry.’*— // kmc's Essays. ^ 

Sir, — Whether we look to the more remote, or 
to the later periods of Indian History, we shall 
find two circumstances which always equally 
strike us ; namely, the extreme riches of 


Indian Courts, and the extreme proverty of 
Indian ry uts. But, if the sum total of the 
capital so amassed be taken into considera- 
tion, we shall find that it will appear compara- 
tively small, when hear in mind that it 
often embraced nearly the whole circulating 
medium in the country. A few millions 
formed an enormous treasure, in an extent of 
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territory far exceeding most European kiiiiy- 
doiiis. Strange it may appear, excess of 
wciiltii ill one elaSs is not only not incompati- 
hht witli excess of poverty* in 'another, hut 
in fact generally accompanies it. Those who 
witnessed Parisian inagnineenee, in the reign 
of Louis XVI., could, with diirieiilty, be 
brought to believe that tlic J^reneh provin- 
were even then bowed down witli a load 
of misery. Despotism is indeed favorahlo to 
the accumulation of wcallh in towns, and 
proportionahly, unfavoiirahle to its exhibi- 
tion in the country. J^crsomil property is 
much more seeiin* from the hands of a 
eoiif|ucrcr than landed; and should domes- 
tic tyranny render one’s residence unsafe, it 
is much more easily transferred to the dominion 
of a more friendly or less faithless prince. 
Mortaiver, in towns, the wealthy league t()- 
gctlier, and this forms a powerful aristocracy ; 
a single mernher of their body may not be in- 
jured with impunity, and should the sovereign 
be heedless of their prcitensiiojis on other ae- 
fiounts, yet, there are so many oe(‘atsioiis in' 
which their pecuniary assistance may he 
either useful to him, or dangerous if alforded 
to a rival, Uiai he would not readily wish to 
deprive himself of a support at once so weig lity 
and so certain. I say so <*,crtajn, because it 
is generally found that they who, if not ill- 
treated, are most interested in niainlaiiiing the 
order of things established, arc men who, from 
the magnitude of their ricli<\s, have most to 
ilread from the Jiceiitiousiiess of revolution. 
They mufilt, in fact, cither be held in consi- 
deration, or completely ruined ; there is no 
medium. The nature of their properly is such, 
that it is diflicuU to seize upon the whole 
of it, and if a part only he srieured, they wiJl 
nicrcly he coiiveiis from iieaecfiil sulijccla 
into bitter and irrtMJoncilable euemies. Jn the 
provinces the matter ij dilfercnt, there tliCy 
may he crushed singly, and separately, w ithout 
iinding niueh sympathy from any but their 
immediate dep^mdents. Accordingly, wc find 
in mostdes]>otie capitals abundance of hoarded 
precious stones and metals, and we find a pro- 
poilionate deliidency of circulation through- 
out the surrounding lands. The very excess 
of such iinprodiieli VC ace urn illations is in itself 
a proof of the ahsenee of freedom ; for if more 
productive property enjoyed equal security, 
it would iiiidouhlcdly be preferred. But, in 
arbitrary govenimeiit, llie whole fountain of 
justice is so utterly poisoned by corruption, 
that the proprietor of capital . is afraid to em- 
bark it in any speculation wdiieh^may, by pos- 
sibility, end in a law suit. Thus, connncrce, 
whether in landed or in other commodities, 
is almost totally debarred him ; and ifalfiy trade 
be carried on, it is usually in the hit^ds of a 
few' monopolists, quite at the idercy of ,tbc rai-. 
nister, and who consequently are p(>liged.to 
re-irtfbiirse themsidvesmrljic ris^$.w)fiich they 
incur, %y extracting ehbrtnbus profits from the 
pockets of the iiihabiianfs. Those who from 
the moderate! size df Welt ^tG^pstal, are unable, 
or from othOr causes arb it^ifWiUing to embark 
in these ik)hemes,'hava^' no' other ajiteritative 
than to hPard specie.' But this is not a sort 
that will eiiridli a kingdom. A small 
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stock with irnmoderatc profits may possibly 
ho for the interest of a few individual 
sharers ; hut the largest po|aihli!i stock en- 
gaged ill eomtiicree, even iT jn'odueiiig the 
smallest possible profits, will pro\e most 
h(‘tielieial to a slate, (lovcrmnciit securities 
which, in well regulated stales, are at once 
so safe and so jiroli table a means of iiivc'sl- 
mciit, are llicie unknown ; or even, if notes 
of a soinciliiiig similiar nature have been 
issued, lliey are either totally neglected by the 
judicious, or taken only on such terms as at 
once prove their instabilily. To entrap the 
public cri'ditor, or, in other wonls, lo swindle 
him out of bis eiiiii, is in some jiarts of the 
world eonshlcred a first rate mameu\re: 
tlioiigb ]>rinees soon find that little is lo hi' 
gained l^y it, as the real sum, wbieli they ob- 
tain in fiiiiire for their bonds, is always (h‘- 
creased exactly in proportion lo their faitli- 
Jessiiess, or perliaps lallier more, as a man may 
generally get cicdit for iiioie vice tlian lie 
possesses. The eonseqiiences of this must he 
ruinous. Wheie money is obtairuMl at an easy 
rate, and expended on proper objects, a etui- 
scqiKuit improvement in the nation will oftiui 
take place, suillelent to enable itio repay the 
loan in nioie auspicious times without iiieoii- 
\eiiieiie,<* ; but, as with i>rivate estates, money 
so raised and so expended may be of the gieat- 
csl seiviee, so, as w ith them, easli niised at 
usury, and squandered on luxury, cannot fail 
to bring dcsfrucliori, unless the eonntry be. 
rescued from its fate by some wiser and more 
provident person. Another soure.e of public 
poverty, in despotic stales, is the exposure to 
sell of lucrative oiliecs. If tlic salary of siieli 
olliecs, with the penjuisites, be not more Ibaii 
sullieient lo eonipensate an honest man for the 
labour and responsihilily of the sitiiailon, it 
must he quite evident that the sum paid to 
obtain them, must either be a gross extortion 
in the sovereign, or it must be gi\en for some 
tiiirigliteous purpose. And is there then no 
unjust imposition levied by the piireliaser of 
place, &c. ; ami do not arbitrary monarebs 
Connive at such enormities either that they may 
themselves more profitably bleed the leech 
when lie shall liavc sucked his fill, or for fear 
that the competitors might value at but a 
scondary premium the scanty emoluments, 
which barely rewarded tliem for llieir pains f 
Have millions never been assigned as the for- 
tunes of those whose salaries could never have 
aiijoanted to thousands ? and if so, from w horn 
were they wrung? not probably from the 
jiowcrful, hut from the humble tradesman and 
peasant, or from the humble ineiidieant, for, 
even the profits of mendicity have not proved 
too mean a prey for these harpies : harpies, 
they are most truly, and jierliaps the, jiov city 
which they gratuitously occasion, is not less 
injurious than their interested spoliation. 
But not only these direct iiiqicdiincnts to the 
honest employment of productive capital exist 
in despotic states, but other more indirect 
evil {^onseq lienees ensue from the absence of 
suflicicnl liberty. Works of magnificence, u.se, 
or profit can seldom be undertaken in siieli 
stales by any but the ruler, or his favorites. 
The insecurity ofotlier subjects would prevent 
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tlicir loyinj]^ out, larsft* sums in such manner. 
J/'Uie work pro])ose(l were culeulated to ini- 
j)roveaii eslate>an c^xlorlioii in the shape of a 
tux would prohahly alisorb all the prolils ; if 
it wtTc one of mere eomfort or splendour, it is 
prOhahh* tliat fear of jealousy, envies, or some 
Nueh p<‘lly passion oji the jiait of the despot 
would at once pieveiit it ; besides, the betrayal 
of sijperllnoiis wealth vvliicdi it mustoeeasion, — 
a bt'tra v*! most espeeially to be avoided by all 
who \aliie1lndr lives or ihe litlle that remains 
of tin ir lil),u ties, in those e,oiintiies where the 
law is too weak to prot<iet them, or the so\e- 
rei';n is too pow'erfiil, and too infatuated t<» 
n\speel thmn. If, tium, all tluse nuMus of 
honestly raisin;;' a fortune, or of servieeabiy 
iinestiii^: otie, \vlii<‘]i exists anioni; wiser 
nations, i>e taken away, Jiow is it t(P l)(‘ snp- 
])os4al that the eonstant and regular tdrenlatioii 
of capital, (as mie-essary to llu^ health of astate, 
as that of the blo(»d is to the welfare of the 
bojly,) ean be kept up? The employments of 
a‘>rieuU;ir(;, biiildiiii)^. and trade* art' in Europe, 
tht^ most general of obtalnini^ uiid ti\pt*ndin» 
wealth ; hnt in Asia, the prolits of ilte first of 
these*, are too oft(*.ii redueeal to a hare subsis- 
tt'iM*!*, the se(u>ritl, thou!;h oet^asionaily patro- 
nizt'd by a monareii, tjaiiiiot meet with that 
steady and universal .sup])t»rt whieh is neees- 
sary lt» ensure its iiroj^ressiori, if Jiot to ariest 
its d(*e.lino ; and trade, e\eet)t the paltry 
InK'kstcrin*; of pow cA'less iiidix iduuls, is ear- 
on at too j^reat a disadvantaj;e, to ca- 
abltj its followers to pre.ser>c that jif^itl in- 
te;;ri1y and iej!;ard for their etmiitry’s hap- 
piness, whitdi must ever form the richest 
capital, and the lirmest suppoit of the coiii- 
inci'cial man. In fine, wdiatcvcr fortunes are 
made by farming, arc made by exftniions 
fiom t*ultivatin*s, rather than by fair industry ; 
and whatever is secured by trade, is aeeunm- 
lat 4 *d cither dire^'tly or indirectly by the b)ss 
of the public, indirectly by a nefarious pur- 
< hase of a monopoly, or, (fireelly by loans at 
usurious interest, guaranteed by the power of 
praedising peculation ad iihiftun on tin; poor 
and p<»w<;rlcss inhabitants of the dJstiiet. To 
rise, tlierefore, in the world by fair means, 
was long ill India impossible; can wo w'oader 


that a perpetual course of inlq«itou$Tule should 
blue nearly banished the sparks of virtue 
from the native breast? Ambition is a fwissioii 
sojirinly implanted in the human soul, that 
nothing ean totally eradicate it. The virtu- 
ous man is ambitious to shine by bis virtues, 
the vicious by bis vices; the end of both is 
the saiiu*, but the roads by whicli they seek it 
are dilfetenl. Jldepeiuls a gieat deal on those 
in power to give a ])n>per direction tf> this 
feeling; 1h<*\ may make it proxe of the purest 
and most (‘xalted nature, or tiiey may turn it 
to rankness and eoiTiJt>tioii. (.od made the 
feeling, man must (*omluet it ; but, w liieliev(*r 
diieetion is given to it, it w ill ulw a\s eoiitiniM*. 
to exist ; ami w hen the only road to ])o\vei’ and 
distiiK'tion b*ads for any eonsiderable period, 
through iiiii|uity, \ie.e w ill lose its hideousness 
to the eyes oftho eaiididates, ami virtue will 
eease to be regardcid. Tfiis respoiisibiJity of 
the soveicigii has, unfoitunatcJy, weighed 
lightly, or hemi altogether iinhet'dcd by too 
many of tliose who formerly held sway in 
these regions, ami long, to all a|»pearanee, 
are their late subje«*ts destined to lecd Ihe 
evils arising from the wickedness they im- 
planted. Jlut Ihe longer we are masters hen*, 
the more thoroughly this vviU be eradiealed ; 
and if the geiieiation we Ibiiiid on our arrival 
were too de(*.ply imbued w ith a faitli in toi tuous 
conduct, we may at least hope, lhat llie siie- 
eeeding race, when they shall have disiujveual 
that ** boiiesly is the best polie,y,’’ will not 
prove dclieient in truth or disinteresledness 
than our owai countrymen. The ambitioji 
whi<*,h now leads tlnmi to error, will then con- 
duct Ihcm in the path of honour ; and they will 
lind that, indepomleiitly of the gains of honesty, 
it is not without a jnoie secret but pleasing in- 
fluem^e; ami w Jiat is more to the piir|>ose of 
iny subject, they will no longer emulate eneli 
other ill pceulatiori and avarice, wlieii they 
find that tho legitimate patlis of profit are 
open to tbeiTi, and that the prayers of tlu ir 
inferiors, the honour of their eiiuals, and the 
esteem of their sovereign, are the noble 
r(*W ai ds of a LIBEKAL AMi JiliNL\ OLENT li.XlMuV- 

Di ruiiE. 


LETTER II. 


When 1 last wrote to you, my letter was on i 
this subject, and it rs iny intention to address 
you on the same till the whole shall appear to 
bav4; been e.xhausted. The form W'hieh 1 use, 
and the limited Sjuiec vvliic-li you ean pro- 
bably allord me, iimst necessarily make my 
remarks seem somewhat desultory ; but my 
only remedy for this, must be to ^tate itiy opi- 
nions on each point as fully as need be, so 
lhat evei'y thing worthy of attention will 
eventually have been olfered to your notice. 
Tlie subjei’t, in fact, iS‘t)f the greatest impoN 
tanee to all in India ; for though the agricul- 
tural tenantry is the only species meiitjpned 
in the (piotatioii, yet I shall include the wbdlc 
population, wdieiher devoted to agriettltu^v 
<»r eomincree, under that denomination. Tlic I 
interests of the trading portion of ilic commu- 1 


nity must be deeply alTeelcd by the slate of 
the actual liiboiirers of the soil. These <;on- 
stitutc the most numerous ])ortion of the pub- 
lic, and till Asiatic iiianufaelures shall liave 
so miiejji improved as to eonipete with those 
of Europe, among tlujse only must a vent for 
i the commodities of the Imlies be bmked for. 

I One of tlie greatest foes to the increase of 
the capital of tlFe landholder is payment of 
rent in kind. Ai view,noilMng can seem 
fairer than ibis arrangemeut : a certain por- 
tion of the crop is abstracted, and if the 
^DYcrnincnt gain a disproportionate advan- 
tage in times of plenty, it at least shares 
Writh the peasant the hisses of scurcUy* But, 
hovvever line this pruuuple may appear when 
cdiifined to theory, nothing, can prove more 
baneful when it is put in practice. Where 
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a b'nre stibslitlonce is the only reward of the 
ciiltivalur, such a measure may perhaps be 
necessary ; but if there be any who imagine 
tJiat it is the interest of a ruler to deprive his 
subjects of all but the necessaries of life, I 
hope that at least 1 shall convince them, be- 
fore 1 have concluded this series of letters, 
that both a pecuniary and every other motive 
demand that he should not remain a kinp^ of 
bef^gars and savages, longer than he is ob- 
liged to do so, and that the sum of his wealth 
should not consist in a few ilioiisaiids buried 
ill his treasury, but in millions and brllioiis 
friielifying in the hand of his subjects. 

Excessive taxation, or such as trenches 
upon capital can never he the parent of w'calth 
to either a sovereign or a ])eoplc. The former 
may indeed squeeze the last shilling from the 
tradesman, but, by so doing, he will reduce 
liiiii to the slate of a moncliiuint, and so forfeit 
every pro/it which he might have shared with 
him, had he permitted him judiciously to em- 
ploy his little capital ; and moreover, he is at 
the expense of guarding against, or punishing 
the cl-imes of one, who might, by llie adoption 
of wiser measures, have proved a support to, 
instead of a drain upon, the nation. The law 
is a most expensive agent, and whatever he 
thought of its terrors, the most violent terror 
will ever be that of a man who has property 
to lose, and who, not reduced to a mere 
nninml supply of food, has tasted loo deeply 
of the luxuries and pleasures of life willingly 
to encounter the hardships of want, or the 
dangers of rebellion. 

If, then, I say, it be not a professed object 
to ruin the tenantry, (which God forbid should 
ever enter the brain of an Englislimari,) pay- 
ment in kind I shall shew to be a most inju- 
dicious method of taxation. 

First, wp will suppose that the year has 
Jiccn a fruitful one, that the crop is heavy, 
and that it has been successfully gathered in ; 
we will imagine, (though 1 believe it is gene- 
rally more), that- the government share is one 
third of the produce. Here, we have a labourer 
who works the whole ground, and is at 
every exjicnsc of tilling, reaping, &c,, giving 
one third of his crop annually as rent. I will 
not say anything about the increase of toil and 
expense which must take place upon getting 
in a heavy harvest, over that which gives a 
light one ; the proportionate increase in the 
two thirds which still remain may be a sulU- 
eieiit recompense for that. Hut after the corn 
has been gathered, what is the consequence ? 
The agent of Government demands its share 
and it is paid. This share must be ^imecli- 
alely converted into money, in order to be 
remitted to the treasury w'here it is required. 

There are few who are ignorant of the na- 
ture of the national sales, where the article in 
question is often disposed of at far less than 
its true value, where the monied dealpr ,inay 
make thousands by a bargain, and the poor 
one may see properly knocked down at such a 
price, as will enable the purchaser to re-sell it, 
at a sum, which must (lut dovrn. all honest 
c^metkiian, and in consequence, be the ruin 
d rt MiO se wlio are unable, from circu^nstancos, 
4p4eep their goods till the others so' cheaply 
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obtained shall have been disposed of. Every, 
man who knows anything of trade will at 
once confess, that where tlie ruling power 
turns merchnnl, all private capitals must willn 
draw ; how inucli worse tlicn must it be for 
those who possess no capital, but are obliged 
to live daily on their daily proiits? When the 
sovereign beeoiiies a eornseller, and a eorn- 
.seller without reserve, the price of all corn in 
the country will be at once reduced to about 
the sum which he is a(l)lc to get for his ; a sum 
which may do very well for him, who has been 
at no cost of cultivation, but wdiicli may not 
even replace the expenditure of the uiilbr- 
lunute tenant. In other trades the dealer may 
buy in season, and sell in season ; tlie eorn 
dealing capitalist may purchase cheaply in a 
period oFplenty, to retail to enormous advan- 
tage in time of scarcity ; but the farmer must 
labour at all seasons, with nearly equal ex- 
pense, to raise produce, which, by the neces- 
sities of his prince, may be rendered valueless. 
This is no fanciful picture. It is a picture 
w'hieh is daily realized, and which must of 
necessity be realized where the farmer has 
iieitJier capital nor credit to enable him to 
make his sales at the most opportune moments. 
An evil, sliglitly approaching to this, is felt 
even in England, where men have merely the 
wealth of their compeers to contend against; 
but, from the greater facility there existing of 
procuring loans at reasonable rates on good 
security, it is much mitigated, and those, who 
in their first outset are indebted for their suc- 
cess to the pecuniary assistance of otliers, arc 
thus, in time, able to amass suilieient property 
to be able to dispense with extraneous suc- 
cour. But even there, the instances are not 
few in which small fanners, (who nevertheless 
are immeasurably superior to any in this 
country), arc ruined by the fluctuations of the 
seasons alone, when left to their own resources. 
It is this wliie^ gives such an immense 
advantage to the tenant of a large tract of 
ground. W bile his poorer brethern arc sell- 
ing their crops for what they can get for them ; 
he is able, by his credit, to keep his till the 
cheaper produce of the neighbourhood shall 
have l)cen consumed, and to make his own 
bargain. 

But if the principle which I am decrying be 
ruinous in a fruitful year, is it not, if possible, 
more destructive in a barren one I In the for- 
mer, the largeness of the crop may in some 
measure compensate for its cheapness, but in 
the latter the only dependanoe of the husband- 
man is on the greatness of the .sura which lie 
may be able to obtain for wbat has proved so 
delicient in quantity. But here he will infalli- 
bly be disappointed. When the Governrnent 
share once Comes into the market, adieu to all 
his hopes of wealth. 

An average year's produce may be taken as 
the average quantity required for a year’s 
consumption. Werwt less, more land would 
be occupied; were it more, some now tilled 
would be sulfered to lie waste. The Govern- 
ment share then may be supposed suilieient 
to |»npp]y the public four months. This will 
be sold for far less thnn the cuUivai^ors would 
expect for his portion. What then is he to 
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do? Either to make the most of his wreck, or 
to wait four montlis, in expectation of better 
times. 1 need not say what the coombie^ 
without a pice in his pocket, and perhaps 
with a larj;;;e bill at his bunya's, will do ; in- 
deed, whiit he must do; for, as the bunya is 
interested in causing ruin to others if it 
riches to himself, he will not fail to take such 
stej)s with his debtor as must throw the har- 
vest into his hands, at any price he chooses to 
allow for it. • 

And is this the way in which capital is to be 


acfioired by the tenantry ? Is thls^tho way in 
which that want, which^ Hume says, “ crip- 
ples and confines every operation of. husban- 
dry,” is to be obviated ? Is this the way in 
w hich a- people can advance to prosperity ? Is 
this a way in which a Government . will lind 
its road to wealth ! No, it is not. But, the 
true road will be found, by a proper applica- 
tion of that maxim, that the surest founda- 
tion FOR THE POWER, RICHES, AND CLORY OF 
THE SOVEREIGN, ARE THE WEALTH, PROSPERITY, 
AND HAPPINESS OF THE SUBJECT. 


LETTER III. 


In my last, I endeavoured to shew the mis- 
cliief allcndin}r the pa}inerit of rent in kind, 
iijci'casin^i^ or decj easing each year according 
to tlie Icii'gciies.s or the scaiitiucss of the crop : 
in the present letter 1 shall consider a pay- 
merit something similar, in its nature and 
ettects, but dill'cring from it in this, that instead 
of a portion of the crops being received by the 
Government, a sum of money is taken in its 
stead equivalent, at the time of assessment, 
to the market value of the produce itself. 

But before I enter upon the subject, I think 
if would bo as well to state the iiiiineiise dif- 
ference which should exist between the con- 
duct of an ordinary landlord in letting his 
land, and that of a landlord who is at once 
the ow'jier of the soil and the suveieign of the 
state. To the former the actual condition of 
his tenantry, (provided iiis rents be kept up 
to a high standard), may imlUcr Utile, lie 
may, if he find the clamours of the poor, or 
tile outrages of the discontented, unl>earal>le, 
reside in another quarter, and so save himself 
liie annoyance which w'ould otherwise con- 
sidci’iiljly lessen his enjoyment. In saying 
fins, I take the plainest view of the matter; 
1 take au instance where scllishness is the 
uiil> rule of conduct. 

Ill remarking on what the proceedings of peo- 
ple are, and what they should bo, 1 do not 
care to strain to better mankind ; I would not 
endeavour to make tbem more geiieious, but 
merely shew them what their true iuleresl 
really is. If every man, both in power, and 
out of power, will fairly consult that common, 
though often perverted and generally abused 
rule, and will follow it implicitly, he will 
find, if he be not an idiot, that it will lead 
him to every thing excellent, and if his career 
should unfortunately oomc to a dill'ereut ter- 
iiiiiiatioii, he will discover, upon rellection, it 
is not because he has steadily trodden in the 
prescribed path, but because the gratification 
of some momentary, perhaps illegitimate de- 
sire has, in fact, led him ^astray from it. 

The self-interest, I said, of the owner of a 
small estate may, if negligently considei%d, 
appear to warrant rack-rent and all its con- 
comitant evils. By adopting these he may 
squeeze more from his peasantry than were 


otherwise possible. If his present renters be 
ruined, be is in the heart of a kingdom, and 
others probably will be ready to succeed 
liieia. Ills laud may, under this system, bring 
a succession of misery to a succession of fami- 
lies, but he knows that, if the worst should 
happen, he will only have to recur to that 
more benevolent plan whiidi he should have 
pursued in the lirst instance. If eomniotioiis 
take place among his people, the state will bo 
at the expense of quelling them. He will 
derive every advantage from the proleetion 
of power, while his payment towards the sup • 
port of it will be very inadequate to the 
benelits he receives from it: in short, while 
he keeps within the bounds of the law, the 
law will uphold him in his proceedings, how- 
ever iniquitous they may appear in the ab- 
stract. With a sovereign landlord the case is 
revei'serl. If his tenantry be destroyed he can 
find no successors to them; for foreigners will 
not court ruin in a strange land, of the laws 
of which tliey are ignorant, — the climate of 
which, if not noxious to their constitutions, 
will be probably far from agreeable to them, 
— of the agriculture of which they are en- 
tirely ignorant, and of the manners and cus- 
toms of which they have every thing to learn. 
As to his looking to persons occupied in civil 
employments within his kingdom, citizens 
would know nothing of farming, and the man 
w'ho gave satisfaction and earned a comfort- 
able subsistence in a town, would get litllo 
but broken heads if he took service in the 
country. 

If, then, a sovereign landed proprietor of a 
kingdom cannot change nis tenants, he must 
do his besBt to content himself with them ; the 
first step towards which will be to make them 
contented. The small owner of ground may 
easily, if disliked, retire to a neighbouring 
country, which, it not so pleasing to him as 
his hereditary domain, will still be inhabited 
by his own countrymen, and blessed with a 
similar climate ; but the monarch has no such 
resource. Where all the cultivators are his 
tenants, he cannot avoid their presence with- 
out abdicating his throne ; and if he attempt 
to force them into submission, the expense of 
the force, with the utter cessatioii of payment 

u u 
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of tents In thtl, dlstittbed districts, ■wrll ’ bring 
liikh at last that tt sntall 'peduniary 

sanrihee in the instance 'tv'ouid have been 
better thati the^b^t of an army, the desertion 
of thobsaiids,' tihe/ loss of the lives Of many, 
atid the disgiiSt' and ill vrill of all/ It is in 
^ain' for a rOlbr to set his subjects’ interests 
at nought; “'a house divided against itself 
cannot stand f' if be wishes to be beloved 
aad sU[)pnrted at borne, and respected abroad, 
he must act in eonforinily to, not against the 
suifrag^cs of bis people. Jn saying this, I do I 
not mean that he must obey the dictates of 
every mob, of whom one half arc frequently 
knaves, and the other tools : but, by acting in 
cunforiiiity to the wishes of his people, — I 
mean attending to the suggestions of that 
part of them which embraces the wealth, in- 
tegrity, and talent of .IJie nation ; tho.se in 
fact, whose reputation and property are a se- 
curity that their advice .shall not be deficient 
iu wisdom, or in honesty, — if wisdom and 
honesty exist iu the cuuntjy. 

Thus, the conduct of the two proprietors 
may be essentially different; Ibi* the interest 
of the former may exist separate from that of 
his dependants, while the interest of the latter 
is bound up in that of those under him, and 
ruin or ptospenty to them must be ruin or 
prosperity to him likewise. But regarding 
what shrtuld be tnc conduct of the petty pro- 
prietor I have nothing to do; it is only that 
of the pdnecly landlord w hiidi coneerns me. 

As this latter must participate in the profits 
arising from iiie judicious employ nicnt of 
every atom of capital in his dominions, to in- 
crea,se that capital should be his lirst care ; to 
foster its growth, not to destroy it, should he 
his object. By so doing, he may appear to 
suffer a slight loss at lirst; but e\cn the teiu- 
pbrary inconvenienee will be more apparent 
l)ian real, and he is by it strengthening each 
day the foundation of wealth imuiiculablc 
hereafter. Capital is like the goose which laid 
golden eggs; properly supported, it will an- 
nually produce abundance of treasure, but 
once destroyed, its fruit will depart for ever. 

may assume it as a truth, that whatever 
mcasiiie tends to assist the increase of the 
capital of the subject should at any rate be 
embraced, and that whatever lends to diminish 
it be. at any cost abandoned. The prolits 
indeedof capital are proper oiijeels of taxation, 
but capital itself should, like the jilough of 
the labourer^ or the working tools of the 


from the 'grasp* of 

pow'i^h' ’ ; 

I have said so much hy way of preface, that 
I have little room to devote to the matter 
itself, upon which, in the cofmmencemeBt of 
this letter, f expressetl vny intention to speak: 
however, I do not think that is very material, 
for, as in many books, I think here too the 
preface is the most important part. 

p 

But to return to the mark. A great evil, in 
paying as rent a sum as.sesscd according to tlie 
market price of the crop, is, that in order to 
raise it as speedily as required, the cultivator 
must either liurry his produce into the mar- 
ket, however unseasonable the moment may 
be, or in; must borrow the money from some 
banker, to be returned with interest, &e. when 
a more fitting time arrives. If he dispose off 
h!.s corn at once, so large a quantity being sud- 
denly exposed for sale will of cour.se reduce the 
price, and in order to procure the Government 
valuation, lie must necessarily, under thi.s 
disadvatage, sell more than the Government 
share. In good seasons, this may nut destroy 
all hope of eventual success ; but in bad, what 
will become of him f If lie prefer keeping his 
crop for a time, lie must borrow money to pay 
his rent ; the charges of which, to cultivators 
ill India, arc loo well known for a person to 
suppose that any good lurk, short of minicii- 
loijs, could enable them to gain much by this 
measure. Indeed, the terms are purposidy 
made ruinous by the village moru'y lenders, 
bceatise they being generally the viHagc t;orn 
dcaleis, know that a refusaMo lend will ^ive 
the power of purchasing at their own price, 
and granting the favour will .soon throw the 
affair.s of the igrioral peasant into such confu- 
sion, as will eventually effect the same pur- 
pose. The roads arc too bad, in most parts, 
to allow of meq’s seeking better markets: 
where the harvest i.s raised, Iheic, loo often, 
must it be sold ; and what prolits are made by 
this trade go into the pockets of the monied 
bunya, not into those oi the poor hushandiiian. 
"Want of capital is, in the lir.st place, the cause 
of the mischief, but the plan followed in conse- 
quence of that want is such as must perpctimtc 
it.s existence ; and thus, while some Marwaries 
and other foreigners may, under our sway, ac- 
quire an overgrown personal properly, beg- 
gary and misery are the attendanis of riiji lyto.sT 

HONEST, THE MOST LABORIOUS, ANJ) MOST LOY/VL 

portion of the people, — tue landed tenantuv. 


LETTER IV. 


I already spokefi of two methods of col- whether the peasantry deem it real hardship 
lectiii^'^bts, which have been at most periods or.not^ for their ignorance of all but what 
ttiuoh in vbj^ue in this cotintiy: 1 wonld now comes under their actual ob.servaiirm, and the 
bcgtodrawyoiif^ttelitum to another grievance excessive attachment they bear; (in common 
the land^'hoider, which if. of Jess magnitadc, with all nations not far advanced in civiliaa- 
I have mentioned Uefores- « not in ancient forms and eu.stoms, wonld .per- 

injurious, I do. not. knQWjhapj» randei^.tbGm more, .fparful of injurious 
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cofiBequenceis from innovation tban san^uiOie 
of beneficial. But tiiis should wei^h little in 
llie scale of reason. Where a nation is dicid- 
ndly averse to any change* however advan- 
tageous it may be deemed by the cuter and his 
oounoiliors* it should* if concerning only pri- 
vate conduct* be left to iUelf to .adopt it, trust- 
ing only to the general good sense, assisted by 
tlic example of Governmeiit ; but, when the 
alterntion is of (mnsequence in a public view, 
it is the duty of the puhlic^uthorities at once to 
exert all their power in its behalf* at the same 
time taking care that the remedy be not worse 
than the disease. The antiquity of any existing 
institution is, no doubt, a primA facie evidence 
in its favour; but had it been allowed to be 
conclusive, the Kolormatiun in England would 
never have existed, indeed, the Pagan must 
still have remained the established rcligiou of 
the land. The changes in both instances were 
carried into elfeet by the more inlluential por- 
tion of the people ; and though* at first* per- 
haps even a numerical majority, composed of 
ignorant persons, were against them, these 
were unable to withstand the current, and 
loariil at last to glory in the creed which they 
once despised. As it is with religious* so is it 
with civil matters. The multitude are not 
always capableuf judging of measures in their 
iiifaiiey, even if they had time and opportunity 
to do so ; it is only after the fruits have become 
visible, that they learn to uj[)proeiatc the con- 
duct of statesmen, whom they then discover 
to have been labouring for their benefit. 

The .evil which I menUoned at the com- 
nieuccmcnt of tJiis letter is, that of allowing 
certain village oHiecjrs and artisans to he paid i 
by a contribution in kind from the neighbour- ' 
ijig ciillivators, of a something similar nature 
to that of iilUe iu England* though* from the 
inultiludc of claimants* far more v exatious. 

The system of tithing lands in Europe stands 
on a rt’ligious basis* and assuredly* would 
never have stood so long, had it not been 
viewed by many very intelligent persons as an 
Old inaheo rather of the Almighty than of man, 
and, therefore, a subject in which it would be 
prbVaneness in human legislators to interfere. 
'J*hc security also of the Church Establishment 
lias' been supposed to he so intimately eon- 
nee.tod with the continuance of their institu- 
tion* tbat'tlic numerous supporters of the for- 
mer, consisting of the larger portion of the 
Wealth and talent of our native land, have 
always most strenuously opposed the abolition 
of the latter. This, then, resting on such a 
foundation* can form no precedent for ordi- 
nary proceedings. But even this, though it 
be so founded, proves, if carried to extremes, 
and the tithe be taken in kind, a source of 
great annoyance to those who are unable or 
unwilling to percieve that what they now lose 
in . the profits or their land, they originally 
saved in its. price ; and that if tithe be done 
away with, tliey will have obtained a much 
more valuable estate than they really bargai!i#d 
for. , . , . 

But the eletgy thcmselves* (than whom per- ! 
hti]^ thhre^ is n6t mdr^ tespeclahlo body ‘ in 


eii^mtcnpay) have. never. objectp4,to fair co^r 
matations for the dues of thei? rjospecUve 
bcucfiees; by which means they avoid .uxjpqa- 
iiig themselves to the ill will of those 
feeted to them, and so sceurc a more pleasant* 
if not an equal income, iierc^ however, the 
case is dilferent ; instead of one deuiiUid for 
a portion of the produce there are several. 
The tenant is moreover usually too poor, to 
enter into any pecuniary HiTaiigemenl regard- 
ing their abolition, did custom sauctioii suck 
ail usage, and the claimants in wealth, wisdom, 
and respectability, stand most woi’ully behind 
the beneliced clergy of Britain. 

The Ycxaliousne.ss, ncverthelc.ss, of the 
system to the landlord is nothing to its ulti- 
mate clfeets upon his property. A conside- 
rate part of tlie village population, (for the 
families of these fee-receivers must he includ- 
ed,) are for some time at any rate, provided 
with food siillicient, and thus, the noeessity of 
purchasing is superseded. 1 f this be the case, 
as it certainly is, in most villages in India, to 
whom is the farmer to look fur the sale of his 
crop? 'Hero a shoemaker 1o set up a shop 
in a small hamlet, and were he obliged to 
preiient a pair of shoes gratis to many of the 
inhabitants annualy* he certainly might ex- 
pect litfle benelit for bis trade : so it is with 
the corn-grower ; many of his neighbours arc 
provided by him with present sustcnaiiee, and 
this, joined to Uio e'.rciimslance of his being 
totally without capital to enable him to keep 
his produce, or means to convey it to a betlor 
market, takes from him the only opportunity he 
might have of effecting a pro/itahle isale. He 
has not a fair chance in his business. To give 
him this, tlie whole produce? of the land ought 
to remain absolutely in the hahds of the 
body of cultivators ; they might then sell 
their own property, on their own terms ; the 
necessity of food would oblige the jiur- 
chascr to pay any price iii.sistcd on, while 
the want of money and competition among the 
growers themselves, would reduce that price 
to a proper level. The price in fact would he 
determined by what the producers could afford 
to take, and not depend on the parsimony or 
extravagance of others. The cultivator would 
stand on the same ground as other dealers: the 
commodity required would have to be bought 
from one of his class, or people must starve ; 
the class, therefore, would certainly thrive. A 
bad season would not ruin them* as where all 
the corn is wanted, competition would have 
less effect on the prices, and a good one would 
not injure their future prospects, by too largely 
incrcasifig the hoarded stock, as the cheapness 
of the article would have its usual effect of 
increasing the consumption. In short* the 
landholder would, then, instead orbeiiigas he 
is now the working slave of the bunya, lake 
his proper station in the social system, and 
no longer the meanest and most wreiehed of 
,the people* would become respectable* and 
ripli ; the envy of his equals, and the pirida 
and support of the Government. , _ 

If you wish to know how thc^ fees are to be 
abolished* I would say, that l thd last fo 
adtoedte injustice to anyv Thepresentenjoyers 
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of them havoy no doubt, a right to them, 
and any resumption, without presenting an 
equivalent, would be the beiglith of tyranny. 
Jlut allowing this, I think that it would still 
he very possible to do away with them. \ a- 
luations might be made, and the total amount 
of compensation paid in the first instance by 
Government, and charged eventually to the 
renters of the land so redeemed. The man- 
ner, however, of redemption is a matter of 
secondary importance ; the principle is the 
grand point to contend for, that once sanc- 
tioned, the settlement of the details would not 
be dinicult. 

If it be asked when this measure is to he 
adopted, 1 wiU answer that there is nothing f 
should reprobate more than sudden and im- 
portant changes in the condition of any set of 
men ; but, at the same lime that 1 allow that 
the change itself should be gradual, and 
almost unperccived by the objects of it, till the 
entire revolution shall have been elfeoted ; yet, 
1 imagine that the principle of the change 
should either he admitted by tlie ruler, or re- 
jected, long before it be either possible, or ex- 
pedient to carry it into practice. Tliere can be 
nothing more despicable and more dangerous 


than a blind and vacillating policy, in which 
not only the people, but their governors also, 
are ingorani what proceedings the morrow may 
bring fur them which, these functionaries think 
that it is “ sufficient for the day*' to avert 
“ the evil thereof,*' and instead of acting on a 
well studied and approved system, make their 
ineasun ssuuh a piece of unintelligible patch* 
work, that even themselves cannot understand 
its meaning. Such conduct is iiiexcusnlile 
every where, but especially in a country like 
this; for, here are no stoimy popular commo- 
tions to encounter ; here the will of the ruler 
is the law, and no attempts are likely to meet 
with opposition, while the religion and con- 
dition of the people are rcspcc.ted. 1 know 
not a finer field for a philanthropic and intel- 
ligent Goveriiineiit than India. Here is sulli- 
ciorit employ inent in the path of melioration for 
a life ; benevolent designs will not be counter- 
acted by an ignorant or designing populace, 
and, if his actions are not at first understood, 
their elfects will in time be evident to all, and 
the memor}' of them will assuredly he most 
deeply imprinted in the licarts of these, hither- 
to unfortunate, but always honest and grateful, 
nations. 


LETTER V. 


I have, I believe, in my former observations, 
sbewm that under the present system of letlling 
land capital can seldom, if bver, be ac<piired 
by the agricultural speculator. I do not say 
that such acquisition is quite impossible ; for 
a combination of fortunate circunistaiices may 
bring wealth to an individtial, even in a line 
in wdiich poverty pursues most of his fellow 
adventurers. I need not, perhaps, instance 
the life of a gambler ; which, though generally 
productive of ruin, has in some notorious in- 
stances seemed to have lost its nature, and 
raised, even without any appearance of foul •' 
practices, votaries from the lowest gra<Ie$ to 
an equality in point of riches m ith some of the 
most respectable persons. But exceptions 
are no evidence against a rule ; and though 
among the agricultural classes, — that is among 
those who live solely by agriculture, — I sliould 
not be surprised to hear of one or two who 
bad been able to amass money, 1 certainly 
have n^ver met with such myself, and I be- 
lieve that few others can affirm tluit their 
acquaintance with the natives has ted to a 
difi'erent result. We daily find instances here 
of men who having saved a little from the 
gains of their profession, efiibark it in active 
trade, or become what we call sleeping part- 
ners in some mercantile house; hut we seldom 
see them, laying out their fortunes in land, 
pie class in fact of oountry gentlemen, which 
is elsewhere eappose(| to be of so great weight 
in the political scale, has here no existence ; 
fqr the, Jagheerdars and other landlords are 
jio c^onfrom all .fellow feeling and fellow 
intent ^th their inferiors^ and their estates 


are so locked up in their owm families, tlint 
ihcy are ill ealciilalcd to siijiply the ])|jiee of 
those to whom they, in the opinion of some, 
bear some faint resemblance. 

This is not the place in which to enter into a 
discussion as to which of the various institu- 
tions which ,thc world exhibits, may abstract- 
edly coiisidcicd, be the best. The question 
whether a despotic, or a free constitution, that 
of Russia, or that of England be the best, 
forms no ])art of my piesent plan. No doubt, as 
an Englisliinan, I hold my own country to be 
! the first in existence ; but, whether this be a 
I national prejudice, or an impartial conclusion, 
i is a inatlcr of very little import, as far as India 
is concerned. Wlici e the tree falls there it 
must lie.'* This country has bceouie by, con- 
quest subject to Great Britain, and, until it 
shall have changed hands, by men of that 
country will it be ruled. To ask, tbercfpre, 
whether any foreign code of laws would pot 
be a better model than our own to keep in. 
view, in introducing any changes, would be 
just as idle as to speculate upon Ih.c proper- 
ties of the man in the moon, for, in the first 
place, Englishmen must, at best, be but imper- 
fe6tly acquainted with foreign laws and cus- 
toms; and in the second place, it would nei- 
ther be very pleasing to the influential men 
at home, nor very just to the inhabitants of 
this country, to guide them in a direction, 
wliifih would only widen the space which at 
present divides the conquered from the con- 
querors, and 80 , make it impossible that they 
should ever, eonsistently with the safety of 
the latter^ be admitted to that share in the 
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adnrinistratioii of their native land which is 
their natural ri| 2 ^ht, and to lit them for which 
seems to be the wish of their present protec* 
tors. 1:1 ow far that wish may be piditic, it is 
not my purpose to examine; but whatever be 
thought of it by ourselves, it certainly inerils 
the deepest gratitude of those, who find a 
prospeei opened to them, under our rule, so 
diil'erent to that which was exposed to them 
by their former devastators. 

India is now in its p^blilical infancy ; or 
rather, according to the sentiments of Jkliiicluo 
ortliodoxy, it may be said to Iiave completed 
in powerless and despicable old age under its 
own sovereigns, and to have received a second 
inearnation under Kuiopcan sway. The Mus- 
sulman invasions carried it a step in a^lvatiee ; 
the eomj)letion of tiie work seems to have been 
reserved for us. 11 ut, wliile the learning, 
elegance, and good sense of the Mussulmans 
weieof great advantage, and their civil polity 
most respectable, for the limes in which it 
floiirislicd, their bigotry (whie)i was indeed 
more the vice of the period than of tlioiii- 
scives,) seemed to damn up every fount of im- 
provement as soon as it was opened, and made 
a people sluink with disgust fiuin all intiiuate 
eoiiucotion witli them, who might, had the 
topic of religion been avoided, have taken a 
pleasure in forming an acquaintance with 
their literature, and tlius gradually imbibed 
the sciitiiiienis of the many eminent lucri by 
wdioiii the courts of the invaders were adorned. 
We have happily followed a diH'ci cut plan, and 
wJiile among us, little respect is to he acquired 
by an interested conversion to Christianity, 
every opportunity is alldrded to natives to be- 
come acquainted with our publications, and the 
esteem, which is withheld from the ignorant 
and lucreeiiary proselyte, is freely given to 
him who possesses with the faith of iihrama, 
of Muhunict, or of Zoruastel, a desire to in- 
'vestigalc the science of Eurdpe and an ability 
to comprehend it. 

You will perhaps pardon this digression, 
more especially as 1 btdievc it to be of some 
consequence to the illustration of my subject. 
1 intended, by the first part of it, to show that 
English rulers must, in those measures, which 
they may introduce for the benefit of this 
country, not be led away by brilliant tlioorics, 
but let their conduct be guided by that of 
their countrymen at home, and make English 
institutions the model of those they may form 
for India, modified at the same time by a pro- 
per regard for Minduo laws and Hindoo preju- 
dices : that is, that the constitution of England 
and the constitution of these territories are 
the sole matters to be i^nsidered, and that he 
will confer most beneliron bis fellow subjects 
of this part of the world, wlio shall shew how 
these principles may be best amalgamated to 
fit them for the purpose of Eastern legis- 
lation. 

In England, then, wo find, that, whatever 
respect be paid to the occupation of the mer- 
chant, the mere pleasure of a mercantile life 
is not the only reward proposed to themselves 
by most of those who ehibrace it. The wealth 
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which shall enable them to cut the city and 
the country, is the object coveted, and W'hen 
this is acquired, in what manner is it gene- 
rally used t 1 think that the whole, or at least 
a grent part, is most frequently applied to the 
purchase of land. The ciuonduiii Mayor, or 
the worthy Alderman, finds a pleasure in de- 
serting the smoky pi'ecinets which, if they 
remind him of the gold he earned there, may 
also perhaps recall to rceolleclioii the labours 
be endured, and the low ly occupation he once 
tilled: glad with aristocratic distinction of 
landed proprietorship, he tastes the pleasures 
wliieli aeeuiiipany a new purchase and social 
elevation. His fortune is safely harboured 
from the perils of the ocean and the tUiclua- 
tioris of trade ; and he feels all the self satis- 
faction of one, who has raised his family from 
obscurity, and laid the fuiiudalion of its future 
greatness. Magisteiial dignity, and parliainen- 
tary iniluenee lill up the measure of his hap- 
piness ; and, if lie liiinself may not rise beyond 
a seat in jSt. Stejibens and kiiigblhooil, it is by 
no means iinpuisible that his issue may enjoy 
the honours of the Ecciage. 

But how docs the matter stand here. The 
landed proprietor, (if such a person exist in 
reality) is devoid of inllucncc and condemned 
for Ins poverty ; he labours severely, eonteiii if 
he be happy enough to procure food and cloth- 
ing sulTicjcntforhis family ; and should his son, 
through any good fortune, bceorne possessed 
of money, he will ptobably desert the meagre 
and despised eailiiig of Jus parent, and deem 
that he has at least risen one step in the scale 
of professions if he able to establish liiinself 
even as the pobrest among traders. Instead 
of the proprietorship being the (irsl in dignity, 
it is practically the lust; cultivation will never 
be resorted to until all other means of gaining 
a subsistence have failed. Instead of the 
retired merchants using his countless coin in 
the purchase of that which elsewhere confers 
political and social importance, together with 
a fair pecuniary profit, he, seeing the deplo- 
rable state to which that class is in his own 
country rtqduced, jirefers burying the treasure 
which should be fructifying in the hands of 
mankind, is a positive nuisance by withdraw- 
ing so much speide from circulation, and, in- 
stead of proving the founder of a fatiiily, or the 
benefactor of his children, his gold is either 
hidden from their search, or, if after his death, < 
it be discovered, it becomes a fund to be was- 
ted in all sorts of dissipation, and so lills even- 
tually the pockets of the panders of vice, 
where it is vciy likely to corrupt the morals, 
but will* assuredly never increase the wealth 
of the community. 

In every well regulated state, to olitain land 
will be the ultimare object of industry. Were 
the ground sullieieni for all, there would be 
no need of extensive manufacturing labour ; 
were no land saleable, manufacturing labour, 
would be without the best part of its reward. 
In such states there is a perpetual circulatioii 
of land and pecuniary capital ; he, v^hose 
land is sulTicient, betakes himself Id tradh ; lie 
whose trading prodts are ample, betakes himself 
to the occupation of land. Tkas^ the landed 
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proprietor has a safe investment, which he 
ran at, any time convert into money ; and the 
retire^ merchant finds a sure and profitable 
mode of disposing of his wealth ; a mode 
which, whilp jii yields him a fair interest, 
places his funds as much at the service of the 
public to be employed as beneficially as if he in 
person superintended its increase. 

This, though at first to superficial observers 
it may seem the effect of chance, is not so; 
but is the accumululed fruit of much wise 
legislation : such as if often obtained by the 
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remonstrances of ttie people, had not perhaps 
its cunsecj[ucnccs banceated from the govern- 
ment, which must have forseen, if it were 
capable of foresight at all, that, by making 
real property immeasurably superior to per- 
sonal, the sovereign's seeurity for the undis- 
turbed possession of bis own rights beeaiiic as 
immeasurably superior to what it otherwise 
wouhl liave been, as all the fixed land in the 
kingdom is a belter deposit than the great but 
frequently intangible personalities which in- 
dividuals may possess. 


LETTER VI. 

o 


X think that, from what I have said, it will 
be seen that the agricultural class in tliis 
country labour under peculiar difiiciilties ; tlie 
principal source of wliieli is a want of capital 
among' them; and, that such measures are 
pursued, in consequence of this want, as must 
prevent the evil from ever being remedied by 
their personal exertions; in short, that they 
are reduced to so feeble a state, as to be una- 
ble to help themselves, and arc of course fit 
objects for the benevolent interference of Go- 
vernment. 

NCthing, I believe, can be more injudicious 
thati the intermeddling of power in every little 
difficulty in which any brancJi of trade may be 
involved. SuCh difficulties are often temporary, 
and will probably right tlieiiiselvcs much 
sooner, and much better than the Government 
imulcl right them: but, when areally impor- 
tant division of productive labourers have fal- 
len into such a predicament, that their own 
efforts have become impotent, and that nothing 
less than a sovereign hand can rescue them, 
it certainly is as much both the duty and the 
interest of those in office to aid them in their 
necessity, as it would be to defend them from 
the attacks of an enemy. Tlie state iiiaeiiine 
may be aptly compared to a clock ; the wheels 
will generally work best when left alone, but 
still a careful inspectoris requisite, as, other- 
wise, the slightest casual derangement would, 
instead of giving but momentary inconveni- 
ence, prove permanently destructive. 

I have before hinted at the impropriety of 
allowing the monied interest to elevate itself 
at the expense of the landed ; however, per- 
haps it would be as well to say in thisMctter a 
few more words on the subject. I will consi- 
der the question under two points of view; 
namely, under that of financial, and under 
that of political expediency. 

the. first place, of financial expediency. 
Of whatever consequence the merchant may 
be, he is only secondary to tiic cultivator in 
real importance. Thf pultjiyator is the agent 
of the country in his.sales^ the merchant is fre- 
quently the agent or a foreign piurbhaser. 
Moreover, if the latter export, the tnaterial he 


exports must, in most cases, have been origi- 
nally produced by the cultivator; if he im- 
ports, to him must he principally look for the 
disposal of the goods he may introduce. I 
will not deny jDiat comiiieroial men may he of 
essential benefit to the finances of a kingdom ; 
but 1 wdll contend that no very lasting good 
can accrue from their presence, if they donut 
invest their gains in real property within our 
territories, and if, by the manner in which the 
balance is held between them and the agricul- 
turists, tliey are enabled to raise by Ihe labours, 
and carry off* from the possession of the latte.r, 
fortunes, of which a large share should fall to 
these, to he expended in improving or in ex- 
tending their farms. 

The corn-dealers and money-lenders are 
generally Marwarries. Here then we have a 
set of men, who are by hrith almost totally 
disconnected with our dominions. They are 
like Jews. All Asia is their country. Where 
money is to he made, these are their hearths; 
and should a residence in the capital of some 
neighbouring potentate offer the indueeineiit 
of profit, they wmuid thither transport their 
fortunes, and leave our cities without regret, 
as they entered them without pleasure. 

The landholders, on the contrary, are every 
where the main prop of the revenue of a stale. 
They have given a security for their good con- 
duct, and for tlie i>ayment of all legitimate de- 
mands upon them. In a country like this, 
their property is available for the necesHitios 
of Government in an almost unlimited degree. 
Increase in the value of landed produce must 
doubly increase the wealth of the ruler; 
because he, not only has the right of taxation 
as monarch, but is even hel<l; in many parts, 
to have a proprietary%ight in the soil. liy 
raising the landed class, he is therefore raising 
the value of his own estates ; '^hile by raising 
the monied, he obtains but transient advan- 
tages. Moreover, the present pays for the 
greatest share of the taxes ; surely then, it is 
butjfair that he should in return receive the 
largjcst portion of pur attention. The iitost 
yaiuci^le^body niusd notbe jtreated as the most 
wdrjthlcss,, even though the piembors of it bii 
too frequently individually poor. ' 
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If we,vlew;thc matter a$ one of political ex- 
pediency, how far we lind the cause of 
il^e far jper more momentous than tirat of the 
mere possessor of riches. The latter has no 
iniluence beyond that of his coin ; and even 
that he is not likely to be so patriolie as to 
exert in favor of his sovereijjfii, without re- 
ceiving a valuable compensation for his pains. 

The monied class, as I have said, are mostly 
Of a separate tribe, w'hose religion and country 
are very dissimilar to tlsose of their neigh- 
bours. The merchants who inhabit the large 
towns are dou!)tless respectable enough ; hut 
large towns contain noitlicr the most noble 
portion of the ])opulation, nor that which 
ought to have most iniluencc. 1 know that 
many public funetj<inarics have been ilattered 
by tJie atU'iitioiis of llieso persons, si^id tliat 
they have fre<|uently been licld, most iinfor- 
lunalely for India, of far more political iin- 
porlaucc than they really are. They have no 
stake in the country beyond their personal 
money, whicdi may to-morrow be lost, as it 
yesterday was gained by spceulation ; and, if 
not preeluded frojii having* any weight with 
their fellow subjeels in eonscqncjiec of profes- 
sing a hostileerced, are despised by every man 
of iiigh birth or caste, from the lowness of 
Ihcir origin. 1 will not argue w’hether this be 
just or not, but only assert tlial it is true. We I 
must always reason upon things as they are, 
not upon things as they on gilt to be, 

Tt has been said by many men very well ac- 
quainted with this country, and wlio have tilled 
llie highest situations in it, that if ever these 
regions he lost to us, it w ill not he owing to 
distrae.tions without, hut to eomiiiotiuiis within. 

J will go farther, and allirm that if ever 
such eoiiiniolions eft’cet our overthrow, they 
will not he tin; work of the monied class, hut 
that of the landed, A few battalions would 
reduea: tlie most turhuleiit idly in India; hut, 
how din'ereutly would it fate with us, if the 
w hoh: village population arose in arms against 
us. From the minuteness of their bodies they 
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would elude our grasp ; with a few palfry op- 
ponents in front, we should fee! the 
dous elTccts of thousands in bur rear; oar 
supplies would be cut otT; uml, contetidln]^ 
against an almost invisible enemy, we shdnlu 
probably, in the end, fall vietiins to poison, 
starvation, or the dagger. And to what party 
W'oiild the few who wore our badge belong f 
They would be the relatives of those against 
whojii wc were fighting. Tlicir wives and fa- 
milies ill their native villages would cither 
seduce them from our ranks, or make them 
treacherous members of them. W liatever were 
their ineliiintions, they would he obliged to do 
this; for, relxdiioii never fails to secure, as 
hostages, the nearest and dearest cunncetLoiis 
of the loyal soldier. 

Here, tlien, is a body of men, whose influence 
over our army, whenever they elioose to exert 
it, must he excessive. This army alone holds 
in subjection the great mass of conquered siih- 
jeets ; and it would not perhaps for a iiiomeiit 
hesitate to turn its power to the deslruetioii 
of its employers, if these employers ceased to 
respect that class from among which it lias 
been enlisted. Those know little of Sepoys, 
who suppose that their interest in tlie welfare 
of the peasantry is trival. Many, very many 
of them look forward to their diseliarge anti 
their pension as the means of enabling them to 
pur.suo, in their old age, tliose rural cmploy- 
rnenls which oeeupied tlnur youthful hours. 

[ liy depressing the fuUovvers of these em/iJo^- 
ments, you prevent the Sepoy from engaging 
in them ; by elevating them, you eneourago 
veterans in those persuits, the result of which 
will be, that thousands of respectable altaelied 
soldiers will overspread our realms, who will 
instil a love of the profession, and a venera- 
ti«>ii for tlie llritish rule into tlie breast of the 
rising generation ; and will he ready and wil- 
ling, at any nioincni of emergency, to train 
whole armies of volunteers, preparatory to 
their l>ciug regularly disciplined, and organ- 
ized for the national defence. 


LETTER VII. 


If, after all that I have urged in behalf of 
the landholders, it .still he supposed by any 
tiiat interference in favour of that body by 
ixovernmentis quite unnecessary,! would only 
beg leave to tell such persons that 1 have no 
mure time to wiuste in convincing them, and, 
that, if they have hitherto taken the trouble to 
read my letters, tliey may as well in future 
make a point of skipping over tlieiu. Were I 
to write a volume, 1 might perhaps be able to 
address more to them ; but, as my eObrts.only 
extend to a few shorts epistles in a newspaper, 
1 must pay some regard to the circumstances 
of lime and space. , , ^ 

But to those who have been good enough to 
listen jto me thus far, and who have gathered 
both fi'om what 1 have said, and from their 


own knowledge, that some hencfieiul change 
in the situation of those who “ live by the 
sweat of their brow” is absolutely requisite, 
but who nevertheless arc afraid of innovation 
lest destruction should follow in its train, I 
now turn. 

Little attention, indeed, must these have be- 
stowed upon nic, if they imagine me to be one 
of that parly whff), devoted to the cause of 
novelty, forget that age is venerable. If lliere 
be any fault in my opinion, it is that they 
lean too much to the opposite direction. I am 
no advocate of anarchy, and the rights of man 
as dispayed by gentlemen of the Paine school: 
I seek the e.si(iblishirtenl of properly, not its 
overthrow: 1 seek lb remedy tlib‘ effects of 
that anarchy which has for ^es desolated 
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Iiidia, not to upraise its dominion anew : I 
sock, in line, by endeavours to hotter the eon- 
dilion of the most important and most nume- 
rous portion of our native subjects to inspire 
the love of order wliieli plenty invariably 
produces ; and, by raising" them from their 
low level to an equality with men of sirnilai 
occupations in Europe, to etiaido them to iip- 
prociate the constitutional rights which these 
enjoy, and, at the same time, to prepare them 
for a rejection ol‘ their own supersliaoiis, and 
the acceptanee of Christianity, which must 
certainly be the consequence of their social 
elevation, and the increase of intolligeace 
which will accompany it. 

1 have said before, that I would be the Iasi 
to advocate sudden changes. Where a change 
is lo be brought about, [ confess that it ought 
to be introduced very gradually; but then, at 
the same tJjiic that J allow tins, X contend that 
tJie principic of even the most extensive alte- 
ration must be at once adopted, or rcjeelcd, 
w hen proposed to a sensible niinisU:r. It is 
my opinion that not only ouglit tbe immediate 
conscqueriee of a measure to be weighed, hut 
even the most distant to whieli liiimaii foresight 
cun extend ; when it has been tried, its meiits 
or its demerits must decide its fate. A wise 
ruler, (if 1 may dare to say so without pro- 
faiieness) seems to imitate the eoiiduct of the 
Almighty: (jonseious berorehand of every ef- 
fect of an innovation, even the remotest, he 
ponders on its advaulagos and its <lisa<lvaii<- 
tages. If the former sink the balance, he at 
once embraces it. The crowd are ignorant of 
the intention which produced it, and, blind, 
perhaps, to the real state of the matter, they, 
uneoiiseioiisly, woik out the ends which the 
originator had in view. 

In the case of the class wliosc cause I plead, 
it will be allowed l»y liiose who had aueom- 
panied me thus far, that innovation of some 
sort is necessary. J will ilierefore proceed to 
oiler a few opinions on tlie subject, proinis- 
ing, again and again, that iiolhing need bo 
feared from suidi novelties as 1 would recom- 
mend, even by llic most timorous stickler for 
things as they arc. I will iirst speak of inno- 
vation ill general, and see.oiidly, of innovation 
in this country. Details of the particular 
species of change which I desire to see in- 
troduced here, I shall treat of in future 
letters. 

First, then of innovation in general. I 
cannot picture to myself any thing more con- 
temptible than a person wl»o would s|juiii the 
idea of all change, merely because it is a 
change. There are indeed reasons why a mi- 
nister, ill England, might be atraid of the dis- 
cussion of novel proposiiiorft in Parliament; 
because when a theory has once found its way 
tlierer it is not easily driven out again, how- 
ever absurd the majority may conceive it; 
but the man who would refuse to talk over 
any new matter in private, would either be a 
fool, and therefore most unlit for the ministry, 
or a 4tynmt, ^and therefoie, if possible, more 
un!f«aUfled. In the former case, he would 
the quack, who, afraid to meddle 


with the drugs of the apothecary., because 
ignontnt of their nature, deals out to his suf- 
fering patients, with an air of wisdom, some 
paltry composition ; with which he hopes not 
to cure them, satisfied if he prove at least 
innocent of their deaths : in- the latter, £ can 
compare him to none better than to Pro- 
curstes; fur, like him, be has a state bed on 
which he would measure men of each suc- 
ceeding generation, and, like him, he would 
chop olf the heads qf those to whom provi- 
dence has given an experience too enlarged, 
to allow them to bear with comfort a situa- 
tion, which appeared not uneasy to their an- 
cestors some centuries ago. 

If every change were unnecessary and no- 
cuous, ^liiire would be the necessity for legis- 
lators, ministry, and kings. It is not to stille 
all ehunge that these are requisite, but to 
guide it; as a wise architect is appointed Lo 
superintend ttie repairs of a building, which, 
if cither iinrepuired altogether, or touched 
by unskilful hands, would alike fall to the 
ground. 

Every state, in every part of the world, has, 
in all time, been in a state of change; and, 
the Ilian who is well read in ancient history 
would hardly recognize in the coiidition of a 
modern nation, the euuntiy, of whieh he had 
studied the manners under kings of former 
da}s. 

It is not therefore novelty itself that is bad, 
but an immoderate rage for it, or injudieious- 
ness in managing it. An immoderate rage for 
what is new is a great, and often a fatal, error 
ill a statesman ; because, change will always 
pi ess itself upon us fast enough w ithout our 
anticipating it: and, iiijudiciousness in the 
niuiiageuieiit of it is, at most equally injurious, 
because, instead of making the necessity a 
means of remedying some old abuse, it saeri- 
decs to its vorae,i'ty the most valuable and the 
most sacred inslitulions. 

So much for innovation in general, and now 
for innovation in this country in particular. 
To the attentive observer of mankind, to the 
historical student, there is perhaps no empire 
in the universe wdiieh will present so extraor- 
dinary a spectacle as that ill whieh it is our 
lot to dwell. Some of the wisest and niobt 
useful laws adoin the pages of both the Hin- 
doo and the Mussulman codes; while some of 
the most barbarous and disgusting transac- 
tions are found to blot their annals. Whether 
the Hindoo and Mussulman laws do really 
possess that antiquity which *their admirers 
claim for them, or not, is of little importance. 
Whether they bo old or new, it is quite cer- 
tain, nut only that every vestige of what can 
be discovered of an Indian constitution ij| 
therein to be found, but also that not even 
those constitutional vestiges were res|>ecter}, 
in tbe ages of misrule whieh preceded our 
sw'ay over these regions. ^ The Mussulman 
Bashaw eared little for the cries of the wretched 
Hindoo, who pleaded laws in their favour; 
which it would have been irreligious in him to 
respect ; and the Hindoo Uajah felt less for 
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the ruin of some hateful fanatics, Miioni he 
knew to be so powerless at court, that a bag 
of rupees would easily close against thorn 
the ears of Majesty. 

Innovations were, in fact, under native 
princes as common as viceroys. Each succes- 
sor to office brought with him his favourite 
notions ; and, wdiile some tolerated the reli- 
gion of their subjccls, all proved how much 
beneath them they held ai»y attention to their 
civil institutions. We ha\e ourselves been 
far more scrupulous in this respect than those 
who went before us; but even with us, the 
man who peruses Menu and the Koran will 
find that wc cannot claim for ourselves free- 
dom either from saiictioiiiiig the alterations ol 
others, or inirodiieirig new ones oul^se^cs. 1 
know that our chunges have been dietiite<l by 
humanity, and a desire for the public w elfare, 
and it is for tlial very reason tlial I entertain 
hopes that, w henever humanity and ilie public 
welfare simil dietalo the necessity of m<ne 
alterations, they will always unliesilalingly be 
adopted. 

One thing, and one thing only, 1 lliink should 
never be meddled with, c\ccj)t at the request 
of the people themselves. That one thing is, — 
religion. It is a melanciiuly fact, that, the 
less a nation understand a creed, the more 
bigotted and pertinacious they are in its de- 
fence. Until, therefore, vast inijiroveinent 
shall have been made in the civil and the 
mental stale of the coloured population, no 
good can be hoped for in sacred concerns, and 
nothing should be attempted. 

When commerce began to introduce riches 


into Europe, letters revived. Those books 
which had been consigned to the dust of ages 
by the barbarous ministers of religion, were 
once more opened by the aspiring laity. Im- 
provement iu their condition of life caused ft 
diisira of knowledge; and, from knowledge — 
(hat tree, so vivifying or so deadly according 
to the use that is made of it, earae the glori- 
ous fruit of the Keforinatioii. 

Such has been the progress of true religion 
ill all ages. It is above the emupreheiision 
of the savage; it is despised, heeause not 
understood, by t)ie illiterate. The poor man 
has no lime for stiid3% and, until he shall have 
gained some aequaintanee v\ith other se/nuiees, 
he wdll not be able to dip very deeply into 
theology. Eut, if w'C introduce gradual im- 
proveniciits into our eivil system, such as will 
benefit, yet offend not the eoinniunity, they 
wall soon atvake from the sloe]) of darkness in 
whieh they now seem spell bound. Many of 
them w'ill aequire the fortunes, and so con- 
tract the habits and feelings of gentlemen; 
and, wdien once matters shall have eouie to 
this pitch, the perfoel toleration which we 
grant to all religions, joined with tlie example 
of their rulers, soon lead them to persuc the 
studios, and oKamine into the faith whieh 
have made us so powerful. Of the result of 
such examination no one can entertain a 
doubt; and thus, that bugbear of the foolish 
change, if seasonably cinbraeed, and wisely 
managed, will, instead of bringing with it 
destruction, eonsolidalo our power on the 
firmest basis, and entise both the hapiness of 
milions in this world, and their salvation in 
the next. 


LETTER VITI. 


One of the first things, (after those concern- 
ing payment of rent, ike. which f have spoken 
of in former letters,) that requires alteration, 
is the degree of esiiniation in w hich the farmer 
is held : and, as the sentiments of the people 
will in a great measure be swayed by those of 
Government, nothing more is necessary on the 
part of the latter, than to exhibit openly in its 
conduct a degree of consideration for the land- 
holder, wliich w^as foreign both to the Hindoo 
and to Mussulman rulers. 

I have forgotten the exact words of a pas- 
sage in Menu, whieh describes the light in 
which tillage should he viewed ; but, the 
sense of it is as follows: that though many 
sages have held cultivation to be an estimable 
employment, yet, the more correct do not; for 
this reason, that, iu ploughing, living things 
must be constantly destroyed. The Mussul- 
man code, if not quite so severe upon hus- 
bandmen, authorizes a tax which must Jbe 
equally, if not more elTeotual, in depressing 
the agricultural classes. 1 mean the khu- 
rauf, which it is declared, may embrace the 
w4pi© prpduce of the ground, after leaving the 


cultivator suffieieut for food and raiment until 
the next harvest. 

Among the Hindoos, then, we see a religious 
prejudice eontinirig euitlvalioii to low caste 
men, the force of which those who an; ac- 
quainted with the Hindoo character will he 
able to estimate. Among the Mussulmans 
we find a regulation in existence, which must 
reduce the peasantry to the coiulilion of slaves 
and prevent their ever rising to a high grade. 

If any one will advocate such a prejudice, 
and such^i regulation, he is welcome to do so. 
I thank Heaven that his pleas will not bo 
much regarded by Englishmen at least. Whe- 
ther our notions he^correctly grounded or not, 
is of no consequence to the question. It is, 
at any rate, very certain that we shall never 
be content to view that occupation w'ith con- 
tempt, which foitns the pride of the most 
wealthy and most noble of our countrymen. 

Here, we have a wide opening for a refor- 
mation, imbued most deeply with a respect for 
hereditary estates, viewing the time when our 
fathers first relinquished their landed property 

w w 
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at tlic rommencemcnt of our obscurity, and 
looking forward to the inonkcnt, when our sac- 
rcssful exertions in our profession shall ciia- 
hlc us to repurchase it as the aecoiuplishinent 
of OUT desires ; taught to look upon the pos- 
session of the soil as the quaiilication for 
power, and the token of independence, wc 
come to rule over a niition, where we tliscover 
the whole scene to he reversed ; where reli- 
gion is arrayed against the sacred occupalion 
of the patriarchs, and \\ here those are looked 
upon us bondsmen oftlic crown, who, in our 
own country, proved our shield against the 
unwarrantable exertion of the prerogative, 
and were the foiiiKiers, alike, of our religious 
and of our civil liheity. 

Whatever he the eolour of a people, what- 
ever hetheirhiihits and dispositions, the fiinda- 
iiienliil principles of (Joveriiinciit will he as 
apjdicahie to llictii, as to those who most 
uidcly dilfcr from theiri. Sentiments arc not 
innale ; habits are not born with us. Perjury 
and pceuiation are the characteristics of some i 
countries ; truth and lionesty arc the properly' ‘ 
of others. The subjects of some sovereigns : 
are brave men; the slaves of otlicrs are j 
cowards. In some cities, in fine, religion is 
carried almost to the pitch of moroscncss ; ‘ 
whili!, in others, the most disgusting crimes ! 
arc openly committed, and as publicly gloried i 
in. To what is the cliirorenee to be attrilmted, 
if not to the laws of tlie state and the eomliiet | 
of the mugistiate ! Was Spartan, — was Homan 
virtue formerly but a name? or, if it was 
more, how is it lliat the present generation in 
those eilies are among tlic most abandoned 
upon earth ? How is it that the Italian name, 
once conspicuous for truth, is now, alas ! iii- 
dieali\e only of falsehood? How is it that 
Spartan liravery has degenerated into (ireek 
eovvardiee, and tJiat Italy and Persia, onec 
respectively famoil as tlie strong holds of the 
religions of ('hrist and Mahomet, have be- 
come notorious as the seals of Die most pro- 
lligale iimnorality ? The physical features of 
the people in ibesir eon n tries remain the .same ; 
wliilo tlie moral features, instead of being the 
Stan. laid, liu^e become the contem])j of luaii- 
kiiol. 

U'iialever be llie state of a people, good go- ] 
veriiment and good cMiinpIe w ill mould iJieiii 
into any form, the alteration may be gradual, 
Jiiit it will certainly be sure. Who, even 
within our own times, could have supposed 
that the Hindoo Sepoy, who under Native 
princes, lied with terror from the sight of our 
arms, would, in so short a time, hav*f proved, 
under the happy iniluence of our discipline, 
as bravo and as laborious a soldier as exists 
in the world ? 

Public opinion is a lover of the greatest 
importance, and the Government is the legiti- 
mate pivot upon which that lever should be 
placed, ill order to move mankind to good or 
evil. Where virtue is esteemed, and honesty 
rew arded,,, yirtiie and honesty will be the aim 
of every iliduential man in the state. Wheti 
Cromwell bore the sceptre of England, .Puri- 
tadism was the order of the day. When 
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Charles the Second was restored to Uic throne, 
the road to favor lay through the avenues of 
debauchery. 

If, then, our Government wishes to reinstate 
the landholder in that position which is his 
natural right, and to maintain him in which 
is the object of the wisest politicians, it must 
shew', both in public and in private, peculiar 
estimation for his possession. Access to 
olKecrs of a civil description should be matter 
of right, not, as it is now, a purchased favour 
from the saitelites of office. AVhatever be our 
; re.spect for the eharae.ler of the merchant, we 
shoulcWshow that the occupation of husbandry 
is not second to it in our estimation. Those 
landed proprietors, who enter into our service, 
should see that such propriclorsliip makes 
I them, at once, more entitled to trust, and 
more qiialilicd for promotion ; and the larger 
owners should be gratified, as much as possi- 
ble, by the usages of ceremony towards them, 
arnl the grant of such favours as may not 
injure the public, but wdll confer irnportaiiee 
on them in the sight of their neigh hours. 

The eye of the nati\c is peculiarly quick at 
discovering the inoliualions of tJioso in office, 

I and his mind is particularly avaricious of 
their notice. If, then, he finds that the pos- 
session of land proves a claim to respect, 
rather than a subject for extortion, he will 
not be slow to enter that x>roression himself, 
which he .sees so much honoured in persons 
probably much inferior to him in jieeuniary 
incans. Those leeches who, in spile of all 
<nir precautions, introduce misgovernment 
,aiid corruption into every hraneJi of the reve- 
j line department, will be afraid to jmrsiie their 
evil coiirsc.s, when they find that tlio.se on 
wdiom tliey would practise thoni, are not 
likely to remain unheard ; and it is not pro- 
liahlc that fear of the underling.s of office, 
which now deters many of the provincials 
from engaging ill tillage, will be very great, 
when they shall find that those underlings will 
be counted much inferior to themselves in the 
state scale. By adopting these measures our 
power will no longer he based on mercenary 
soldiers, and mere mercenary peculators ; but 
OUT administration will be engraved in the 
hearts of our subjects, and, whenever the evil 
day may come upon us, we shall be assisted 
by the. prayers, by the parses, and by the 
awns of those to whom we have proved bene- 
factors. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

foundling. 
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TO THE EDITOn OP THE BENGAL Hl’RKAHO AND CimONICLE. 

My dear Sir,— An account of my late trip, fasten round the waist with a string allowing 
and of the tribes inhabiting the hills through it to hang down loose in front, and a “ ehiid- 
which it led, may perhaps afford you a mo- der,” blackened with smoke and dirt, thrown 
Dicnt’s amusement. I myst, however, be con- loosely over the shoulders. The weight of 
cisc, as various other matters press on my one of their caps would cause even a broad 
time and attention at present, hereafter when shouldered European to bend his neck -they 
more at Icisnrc I may probably give you a are a protection against arrows and would 
more detailed one. oiler eflcctual resistance to a sabre cut unless 

On the Gth rebruary, I marched from Mun-' laid on by a seientific and weighty arm. Be- 
nipftre on an expedition against the hfll tribes sides the iruses in war llie cap is put to the fol- 
situated S. and S. E. of the Munnipore valley, lowing:— when two villages quarrel a eham- 
and returned on the 10th in.stant. A great pion is selected from each to settle the dispute, 
part of my route led throngli a tract of coun- the mode as follow .s each has his head pm- 
try hitherto unexplored either by Burmese or tcctcd by one of the caps, being free of aj>parcl 
Munniporis. The results of the expedition in all other respects— the first blow is decided 
are, the capture of seven villages which oiler- by lot, w hen they proceed to cudgel oacli other 
ed resistance, and the voluntary submission of on the head alternately with a tremendous 
tw'cnty-one others to the Munnipore state. My two-handed bludgeun, until one is levelled 
reasons for proceeding ill immediate command with “mother earth.” The village to which 
ol Ihi! detachment ol the levy employed on this the defeated champion belongs feasts tlie other 
occasion were, to prevent collision between it with a mctiia 5 men, women and children of 
and the forces of Kul6 Raja, to whose imiiie- both eoiitiniie in a glorious stale of driiiikcn- 
diatc Iroiilicr our operations extended, and to! ness for throe day.s and nights. Jf in tbo 
check by my presence all uiincccssary harsh- j original quarrel however a life shoiiIJ have 
ness towards the wild tribes in question, and | unfortunately been lost, the above mode of 
thei eby increase the chances of their submit- settling it will not sulliee, nothing but a life in 
ting to become quiet and orderly subjects of , return will tlicn satisfy tlicir rcseutmeul, and 
Munnipore. I.n both objects 1 completely j they lay in wait sometimes for years until an 
succeeded, j opportunity oners of gratifying their revenge 

Itie tribes inhabiting the country visited, j either on a man, w'omaii or child, afier whioli 
particularly tliose who have hitherto escaped j the villages again generally become good 
the yoke either of Munnipore or Ava, are a friends. 

wild, wailike, intelligent, and athletic race — The cultivation (yVaow j is more extensive 

short in stature, strong limbed, with remarkbly than what J have observed it amongst the 
high round lorchcads, ami eyes expressive of other hill tribes surrounding the Munnipore 
hrmness and daring. Theii offcnsive weapons j valley. Amongst the tribes near Munnipore 
are bows with poisoned arrows, .spears, and 'and those inhabiting the central range, a 
formidable looking daoos or swords. They species of grain called “ moom/' yams, iui- 
also carry shields ol an oblong; sfiapc, about c/wos, sweet-potatoes and st^AVo is cultivated, 
oiii feet in length, and two in breadth at the Those bordering on the Kubo valley, in addi- 
upper end, ^pering Tcry slightly towards the tion to the foregoing, cultivate rice of various 
wear waistcoats or jerkins descriptions and pronounced by the Munni- 
o ea ler w iich lace at the sides, and afl'ord povistoheof a quality nearly, if notfully equal, 
an e cc ua protection against arrows to the to their own ; I also observed tobacco growinir 
breast and back, being made, as well as the in most of the latter villages. Regarding 
shields, of the tanned hide of the metna, a ma- their domestic habits and economy 1 w as able 
nutaeturc in winch they have attained consi- to obtain but slight information : the women 
der^Ieprohc.ency. TheChiefiiaUowearaqap are perfect drud'ges, to whom is allotted the 
or helmet made of bamboo Irame work, of a weaving of cloth for herself, husband and 
corneal shape, and covered with bear or metpa family, all in-door labour, besides a participa- 

tion in that of cultivation; the men pass all 
* ‘®'‘tj‘crs IS added, but they reverse our their time not appropriated to the latter oc- 

fmntnfix ***'*’^***^1***”^'*’* J^t*'***^*^*** drunkenness. From 

iiont ol the cap— the rest of the costume is a what I could learn it appears, that lUce the 

piece ofcloth of about a foot square which they generaUty of the hiU to5.c»iii this quarts, 
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tbe liiiMband purchases Ills wife from her 
parents — should he die before her she becomes 
the wife of his elder brother^ should there be 
one, if not she remains with his family as a 
drudge, until her own return the price origi- 
nally paid for her — her children remain in the 
Tillage of the father. A wife is seldom or 
never sought for in tlie village of which the 
liusband is an inhabitant, but from neighiiour- 
ing ones. The spots selected for burial ground 
are the browns of tlu^ hills overlooking an 
open and extensive prospect — each grave is 
marked by a rudely carved image of wood — 
on a man's is deposited bis war cap, bow 
and arrows, &c. &c., and on a woman’s her 
implements of ilomestic housewifery. Feast- 
ing and drunkenness for two or three days 
are invariable attendants on both marri«ages 
and burials. One horrible custom prevails 
amongst them — infiuiticide under the fol- 
lowing circumstances, namely, tlic death of 
the mother in parturition or within a day or 
two after, in sncli case the living child is in- 
terred with its dead mother. Slavery is un- 
known, or rather unpractised amongst the hill 
tribes, which, however strange and uncivi- 
lized such a declaration may appear, is more 
to ho regretted than otherwise as it would likely 
be the means of saving the lives of the captives 
taken in their almost continued feuds : at pre- 
sent, without consideration or compassion 
either for age or sex, they immediately deca- 
pitate all that fall Into their hands. An idea 
of the extent to which this horrible s 3 ’’stcm is 
carried may he formed from the following 
circumstance which occurred only 10 days 
before I started on my late trip. A village of 
Koong-jaecs, a tribe more numerous and sa- 
vage than any other inhabiting the extensive 
tract of mountains between Cachar and Kubo, 
named Moompee, attacked and completely 
succeeded in surprising one of Anals named 
Huee-ka, not far from Munniporc, and carried 
off the heads of sixty-seven Individuals, men, 
women and children. 

The stentorian voices of tliosc mountaineers 
astonished me ; on one occasion they occupied 
the hills surrounding our encampment, and 
during the night kept shouting to eagh other 
from opposite sides, and at a distance to 
which it appeared incredible that the human 
voice could reach, still everji articulation was 
heard as distinctly in camp as if at only a few 
paces distant though hundreds must have in- 
tervened. On the same occasion they favour- 
ed us by showering arrows on us all night, 
from which, however, the greatest inconve- 
nience we suffered was being obliged to ex- 
tinlguisU our fires, and tbe night was bitterly 
coldl . ’ 


The inhabitants of one of the villages at- 
tacked showed considerable tact and judgment 
in the selection of situations for breast-works on 
the road leading up to it ; and defended them 
with equal obstinacy and bravery. They only 
gave np the contest when their positions w^ere 
turned, though they had previously lost a num- 
ber of men, amongst whom were their two 
bravest warriors or^ lenders. One piece of 
Generalship of theirs might have involved the 
whole detachment in serious consequences, 
had not a sudden change in the wind favoured 
us, as it was, it caused considerable embarrass- 
ment and confusion. On tlie day previous to 
our attsek of the village our route lay for 
some miles through a bamboo jungle w'hicli 
had been cut down some mouths before prepa- 
ratory to the ground being cultivated, — to this 
they set fire when we were about half way 
through and the tlames extended towards us 
wuth astonishing and alarming velocity ; a 
sudden change of wind, however, checked 
its progress and enabled us, by clearing a 
space all round, to avoid, if not the fate in- 
tended for. us, at least some casualties. This 
village was famed throughout the neighbour- 
ing ones from the circumstance of its having 
formerly repulsed, on two different occasions, 
detachments sent against it by the Burmese 
with the loss of the greater part of the men 
composing them — Us conquest, coupled with 
the kind treatment of one or two others which 
had i^reviously come into me, led to the vo- 
luntary submission of all that remained. 

One important result of iny trip, and in 
which 1 feel assured you will feci highly in- 
terested, is the discovery of the tea plant 
growing abundantly in numerous places 
throughout the whole extent of my route. It 
was pointed out to me by some Shouns who 
have visited tea gardens on the Chinese fron- 
tier, and whom 1 look with me in consequence 
of information I had previously obtained of 
the plant being indigenous in the country 
about to be visited. 

In the tw^o first dfiys' journey from Soogon- 
noo, the most southern village of Muiinipore, 

1 passed through extensive pine and oak 
forests, tbe trees of large size, also occasional 
I clumps of a tree called by the Muimipooris 
!“ oonwgthuoo/' of which they build their 
boats, as it is found to last longer and suffer 
less than any other from water— the present 
state boat of the Raja is cut out of a single 
tree of this description, the dimensions of 
which are — length 84 feet^ breadth 3, and 
depth 1 foot 9 inches. 

Yours truly, 

F. J, GRANT. 

Munnipore^ 224 March^ 1835. 
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[Continued ftoni page 314.] 

CouN. — It has been stated in the aceount of 1 been cultivated, and unless serious failures of 
the value of ^raiii land that the price had risen orops takes place will increase the price of 
and in some instances ha^ been doubled ; but wa^es. (/ompetition then will probably de<« 
the actual number of years purchase of land press the prolits of capital employed on the 
oug^ht not here to be estimated by its price, for, soil, and wa^es will fall from tin; pressure of 
as ju;'ciierally elsewhere, it depends on the sup- population on the means of subsistence, whiio 
ply of capital. But the actual price has also rents will absorb mure of the surplus of pro- 
been most materially enhanced by the con- duce over the bare costs of production than 
structin^ of the new roads, without which formerly, these bcin^ of course graduated 
from the dilticuity of conveying the Surplus according to the degree of fertility of the soil, 
produce to market, proht and rent must fall By the time that rents have thus a.4sumed a 
and cultivation be checked. But such has d()linite and tangible shape, divested of the 
been the rapid spread of cultivation, that seve- risks and inconveniences now attending their 
ral fully peopled tracts are still in a mariner realization, the fanning land-owners will have 
iaaccessible to pedestrians, and only to be risen to the condition of landlords living on 
crossed on elephants for six months in the rents alone. But if from the peculiar situation 
year ; prices therefore are bore low and pro- of this coast — the capital generated on the 
duce costs so much to bring to market, and is *^*^1 — or that derived from trade or from the 
so insecure, that rents aie precarious: these of substantial settlors, a larger number 

wants new roads will in time, it is hoped, fully of cultivators than there is at prc.scnt in pro- 
nieet. The sudden rise here has not been portion to the whole population should be sc- 
owing therefore to increased productiveness parated from the agricultural mass, then the 
in the soil, to higher prices of produce, or to a above suppositions may not be verified. In 
fall in the wages of labor, but merely to the such a population as ours is, — hemmed within a 
fact that individuals having .small capitals narrow space, — it is greatly to be wished that a 
which the state of trade deterred thorn from fair proportion of consumcrs,orrathcrorpor- 
l isking in it, found it safest to invest the same sons employed in trade or in other pursuits 
in land. If the landlord were to take one should accompany our increase of agricul- 
tliird of the gross produce, then the average turists. 

iitimher of years purchase, if so estimated, of Land in its natural state of tall primeval 
good gram or rice land would be about six forest as it exists here cannot be said to yield 
years, and for the best laud live years, reference uny rent. Bat the poorest land reclaimed 
being hud to recent sales. from this jungle, although it may he incapable 

Tiic agriculturist here will probably lay out of being advantageously cultivatoil, will yield 
part of his accumulations under all cireum- u small rent as pasture for cattle. There is 
stances ill buying land, but*ifinore than 30 hardly any natural pasture, so rent is included 
per emit, can be safely and quickly had in in the price of all cattle more or less. After 
trade, it is obvious that mcroantilc capital will harvest the cattle are generally allowed to 
not be largely embarked in it. range the stubble-fields, then dry, free of rent. 

The estimated value of the whole grain pro- Yet owners of poor land arc often glad to 
duce will be more paitieularly noticed in the allow any one to occupy it on the mere condi* 
sequel. Three of the chief elements of the tion of keeping it clear of jungle, looking for- 
prosperity of a community have been already ward to the chance of its increasing in value 
developed in our small agricultural one, an when land shall have become scarce, 
increase of population. Those yet wanted are • The rent therefore which land might be sup- 
a more favorable modification of the moral posed to yield in its natural state, but now 
development of the intellectual faculties, by yielding only 23() guntangs, cannot be taken 
which last wealth is ehieily created by the into the account. It cannot be expected that 
stimulus knowledge has given to industry , 4 ||Iso land less productive than this will be culti- 
high market rates of produce and a more libc- vated at money rent unless through necessity 
ral system of cultivation. It is more to this and the fall of wages, two alternatives becom- 
last than to any increase of population or fall ing every day more distant. But land down 
of prices of labor that we are to look for rise of to that which will only now give 100 guntangs, 
rents beyond what they should now be with re- may, and probabljf will, be cultivated during 
ference to prolits now derived by farmers. Sur- such term as it may be given rent free, or per-r 
plus produce will probably for a while outstrip haps after, at a small rent ; because estimating 
population and raise wages. The labourers his labor as it suits his caprice, the ryut will 
of one season will become the buyers of labor repay himself for it in produce, will have the 
in the next, by occupying land themselves ^ at collateral advantages or a land-owner or set- 
any rate they will be so many less in the labor farmer, before noticed, and have ttib 

market, and this gradual drain on the labour- bhance of its rising in market value by 'the 
ing class will go on until all the grain land has appJicatlou of new modes of cultlyfitiLbn tb it* 
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That large importations of grain into this 
settlement, where labor other than agricul- 
tural can find but scanty employment, would, 
if that grain were to be sold at a price consi- 
derably below the average market price of 
grain grown here, and to be of a quality equal 
with, if not superior, to this last, tend to throw 
out of cultivation to a certain extent such 
land as could not yield more than 200 gun- 
tangs of rice in the husk may be true. Yet if 
we look to the trilling ell'ects which large 
importations have already had in reducing 
prices, and to the inferior market wortli of the 
greatest portion of these imports, compared 
with that of grain grown here, no reasonable 
cause of alarm would seem to exist. As no 
country is exempted from the evil of a failure 
in its crops, so it is an advantage to have a 
resource at hand even at the expense of dimi- 
nished profits. In 1808 there was a great 
scarcity in Keddah of rice, owing to the mur- 
rain amongst the cattle; and in 1822 there was 
another scarcity. In 1824 and 1830 there 
were severe droughts. In a limited territory 
like this, rice cannot be permanently in excess 
to consumption, since its cultivation did not 
halt so as merely to keep the population sta- 
tionary, that surplus would in lime go to 
increase population and consumption. When 
cultivation has proceeded so far as to leave a 
surplus over the consumption of the settle- 
ment, a thing which may happen, provided a 
suflficicncy of rice land still remains uiilocated, 
but which cannot be ascertained until such 
land (which is yet under forest) shall have 
been cleared, and roads opened across it; then, 
unless the population shall also have been in 
an equal state of progression, importations 
will cease, for the competition of sellers will 
tend to reduce prices. There is always a fall 
of price immediately after a full crop here, 
partly because the poorer cultivators are more 
or less pressed to pay advances made before 
havest by speculators, and partly because neto 
rice is never in great request by immediate 
consumers, or it is considered unwholesome. 
What the respective cost of production is of 
Java, Tennasserim, and Acheen rice at this 
moment I have no ready means of ascertaining. 
Placed here in this order of their supposed 
market value, the extent to which they can 
compete in the Malayan market with this coast 
produce, or what is usually called Keddah 
rice, will no doubt depend on that coast in each 
case. Keddah used formerly to export 2,000 
coyans of rice; but the average importa- 
tions from thence in 1820 were about 100 coy- 
ans only of paddie, and 50 coyans ijce ; that 
country is now fast sinking into agricultural 
insignificance, although for a while it will pro- 
bably be a market for our grain to counter- 
balance the fall of prices Here from importa- 
tions from other countries. In the same year 
the average annual supply of poultry was 
80,000. 

It is a theorem with some Political Econo- 
mists that if the last land taken into cuitiva- 
tion.be rich, capital will be scarce and pro- 
fits high; but this supposes an unlimited ex- 
tent and choice of land. Here the last lands 
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which have been taken under culture arc of 
various degrees of fertility, yet capital sufli- 
cient for carrying cultivation rapidly on is by 
no means scarce and profits may be considered 
high. It is probable that the territory being 
limited, the last orlong which will be brought 
into cultivation will be as fertile as the first 
land cultivated, and that then capital will be 
abundant and profits on capital and stock 
small ; but this will be the cllect of the popu- 
lation having then qo more land to choose 
from. 

In a previous part of this paper it has been 
shewn that the population, although chiefly 
agricultural, is yet supplied with numerous 
other sources of gain tlian that derived from 
the soil. So long as these keep open, and 
increasiiTg cultivation draws more largely on 
the labouring class to supply the new ranks of 
farmers, the price of labor will not fall below, 
but probably rise considerably for a while 
above its present average rate. 

Were these sources cut ofl‘, which is a very 
improbable supposition, the chances being in 
favor of an increase to them, the labor market 
would be so glutted as to reduce the price of 
labor to the lowest possible scale. For those 
who now live comfortably, and for natives 
even luxuriously on the means derived from 
those sources in addition to the produce of 
their land, would be thrown for subsistence 
entirely on that produce. 

It is during seed time and harvest that 
labor is in greatest demand ; but improve- 
ments in cultivation would diminish the de- 
mand considerably. Farmers all over the 
world have at one period or other been obsti- 
nate, prejudiced, or supine, and have but 
slowly and suspiciously followed in the tract 
of improvement. If the prudence of a few 
ryuts who have allowed themselves to be cem- 
vinced of the superiority of the sickle over the 
ringgam will be generally imitated, this one 
improvement or saving alone will materially 
reduce the price of labor and add to profits, 
fur there are no manufactures here sufiieieiit 
to absorb the surplus labourers. The unpro- 
ductive consumers here are those classes vari- 
ously engaged beyond the sphere of agricul- 
ture; but many of these pick up but very 
moderate subsistence, and if labor were to rise 
they would become day labourers. 

It is impossible that either the deifiand for, 
or the supply of labor, can be equable where 
the chief grain produce is rice, and especially 
wh8l*e artificial wants are not numerous. If 
crops be abundant they will induce a less sup- 
ply than before of labor, if they fail the sup- 
ply will far exceed the demand. The will to 
employ and the will to be employed will 
not always meet on equal terms. As a taste 
for luxuries gains amongst the people,* time 
will become of more value to them, capital 
will be more freely embarked on the soil, labor 
will foil and profits arise. The natural price 
of Malayan labor here will probably be in a 
great measure regulated by the actual demand 
for it, in rice cultivation, without reference to 
the market pnee of labor on the Island, (to 
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which place the Province labourers are 
averse to go because they have to leave their 
families behind) which lust is dependent on 
the supply of Chinese and Cliuliah labourers. 
The owners of land of every class generally 
piefer Malayan labourers in their rice fields. 

But if the cultivation of sugar, indigo, cofr 
fee and other valuable exportable produce were 
to increase greatly, or even moderately, beyond 
the present extent, a constant demand for labor 
would arise, and this labor would bear higher 
natural price unless all'ected by external cir- 
cuinstanees, until grain cultivation bad reach- 
ed its extreme limit, and population become 
in excess, when, should the market price of 
grain not rise, it would necessarily fall, carry- 
ing along With it a portion of ^profits but 
leaving the rent untouched. • 

As facilities for distribution and sub-di- 
vision of tne land have from the first existed, 
and still exist, the number of small proprietors 
w iio can do no more than support a fujiiily on 
tiic surplus produce after paying quit rent, will 
bear railier a large proportion to the 'more 
substantial landowners. 

It IS natural to suppose that the capital 
accumulated by the latter, joined to the neces- 
sities of the former, will gradually swallow up 
tln^sc smaller yeomen and reduce them to the 
class of tenants or labourers, and since capi- 
tal will probably be then superabundant with- 
out the means of employing it further on new 
soil, the price of labor will necessarily retro- 
gadc. 

But it is possible that before this can hap- 
pen increased civilization will have opened 
new channels for employing the savings of the 
landlord and farmer. If however this should 
not be the case, the population will be forced 
to cifher remain stationary or to resort to emi- 
gration to get rid of its superfluous members. 

Women are the principal reapers, or ratliei 
pluckcrs, of the grain lields, but when the 
more expeditious way of reaping by the sickle 
is subsisted, men will be most useful. At pre- 
sent a very expert reaper can cut 50 gomeh a 
day — u gomeh is as many of the upper parts ol 
the rice stalk, with ears attached as may be 
grasped by one Jiand. Of this quantity the 
1 caper never receives less than 10 percent, 
and often more. But at this rate he will get 
about 7^ chupahs of paddic, or 3^ of rice, the 
value of which will vary from H to 12 cent. 

A family of live persons at an average of only 
OOgomcii each daily, can, by unremitting laboi 
during the two harvest months at the above 
per eeiituge, obtain rice enough for six mpnlhs 
consumption, or ample food by exchanging 
a part of this of the usual descriptions foi 
three months, including rice. In this case 
labor might be considered dear, and so it 
would be, had the poorer labourer the option 
of cunstaiil work. 

A Malay is frugal in his diet. Fish is his 
chief aiiimai food, and ho seldom indulges in 
buffalo llcsli, except on anniversaries, mar- 
riages, and other occasions of rejoicing. ^Bui 
he is nevertheless of an extravagant turn and 
fond of dress. He will subsist essily on a 
fare which a Chinese, whose habits are grosser, 
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would consider meagre and unsubstantial. But 
' frugal as he is, he never stints himself in quan- 
tity, and could easily be undersold Jn the iubor 
market by a Chuliab, provided the latter olrose 
to make his stomach the regulator of his do- 
mand for wages, for no class of men can here 
subsist on less than a Chuliah can ; and it is 
this circumstance which makes him, excepting 
as a labourer, a useless subject, since his sav- 
ings arc rarely spent on the spot hut sent to, his 
family in India, while Chinese and Malays 
spend theirs liberally enough, in whole or in 
part. 

If the Malay would only tax his physical 
capacity to the almost extent, he might drivo 
the Chinese quite out of the labor market, and 
that without his actually performing the same 
quantity of labour as the Chinese, for the lat- 
ter could not here long endure any further 
eonsideiahlc diminution of his means of ob- 
taining luxuries as well as food. 

The price of Chinese labor has already fal- 
len by one fourth part below what it formerly 
was, owing partly to the diminished capital 
in circulation, but chielly to the competition 
of Chuliah and Malayan labor. The differ- 
ence in the physical strength of a Chinese 
and ill that of a Malay is less than the moral 
distinction existing betwixt the two. At pre- 
sent the latter cannot be easily kept to steady 
monthly labor, and generally prefer low wages 
paid daily to better w;ages paid monthly, ills 
surplus wages if not squandered in extrava- 
gance, chielly go to raise up a family, while 
those of the Chinese are remitted in whole or 
in part to China to support parents or near re- 
latives, in doing which they rather comply 
with imperative custom and arc actuated by 
the dread of supernatural punishment de- 
nounced against those who neglect the prac- 
tice than by any strong feeling of affection. 

Although the Malay is on the whole frugal 
in his diet, yet the grain or farinaceous por- 
tion of it is of the best description indigenous 
to the country he inhabits. Were he to be 
as easily satislied as the African or native of 
South America, he might subsist on mazic and 
plantains, here both abundant, and discard 
luxuries. Whatever might be the abundance 
of other grain roots, and fruits, a scarcity of rice 
would he considered in the light of a famine. 

In the scarcity which happened several 
years ago, a great portion of the population 
subsisted on a mixture of vegetable sub- 
stances, namely maize 4 chupahs, rice 1, arrow 
root or sago 2, which afforded food for one 
day to 7 persons and being 3 cents of a dollar 
for each. A higher rate of wages would not 
greatly* alter the food of the people, and a 
larger surplus for obtaining articles of con- 
venience and commerce would remain. An 
European j oil rncf^man labourer might here be 
subsisted as follows ; — 

Bn:«id 1 1-3 lb Cents 10 or Rice 3 

Bucf 1 do 8 fish 5 

Fish IJ 2 Hour 2 

Milk. 3lVliik.... 3 

Tea, Sugar, Salt, Ac. &c. I 8 ® 

IT IT 
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So tliat were he to receive 40 cents a day, 
the highest wages given to journeymen Chinese 
carpenters, and which borders pretty closely 
on the rate of day labor m England, he would 
have ayearlysuiplus for clothing, lodging, &c. 
of about £ 6 sterling. A day labourer in England 
is supposed to earn about a peck of wheat in 
good times daily. An American help can 
earn two pecks. A common Chinese labourer 
here can easily enough earn one peck of rice. 
The peck of wheat is about the average value 
here of 22 cents, and the peck of rice about 
17 J or 18 cents. A Malay can earn nearly 
half a peek of rice daily. In China it is 
understood the agricultural labourer cannot 
earn above 12} pecks of rice in a month by 
daily and uninterrupted labour. 

There can be no doubt that wheaten bread 
is a more substantial food than rice, and yet 
the latter is well adapted to the climate and 
people, and Europeans in the East often 
insensibly become greater consumers of rice 
t:ian of wheat. 

But wheat requires to be ground and made 
into bread before it becomes lilted for general 
consumption, while rice is used immediately 
after being cleared from the husk. 

A reference to Europe prices will shew 
that a peck of wheat there will probably 
always purchase one third more of other com> 
luodities than a peck of rice will here. 

Wheat being thus a much more substantial 
food than rice, it will exchange fur much 
larger quantities of other commodities than 
rice will ; but the dillerence betwist the price 
of a peck of wheat and a peck of rice is 
about 4 cents only and sometimes less ; the 
dearness of wheat compared with rice lies in 
the cost of preparing it for food, while rice 
after the separation from the husk requires no 
grinding and baking to make it ready fur use. 
A catty or one-third lb. of tine flour costs 15 
cents, of coarse flour 7 to 8 cents. The same 
weight of rice costs two cents or nearly so, 
and a catty weight of rice hour 6 cents. 

It is of consequence to notice of another 
species of labor distinct from day labor, and 
perhaps in some respects peculiar to this 
country. In 1820 the Honorable Mr. Phillips, 
then Governor of Penang, by humane and just 
regulations paved the way for the speedy ex- 
tinction of slavery; this was chieliy ell'ecled 
by talking as a stepping stone to the final ob- 
ject, the system then co-existing with slavery, 
of selling service or the debtor servant system 
as it is here called. When at V^^ngth slavery 
was abolished by act of Parliament, the system 
alluded to remained under the wise restric- 
tions which had been established, and it still 
continues to operate, bu^ with diminished 
strength. Wherever a debt is incurred by 
which the debtor is bound to a certain service, 
the period of that service is fixed by the 
Magistrate of the locality, agreeably to equity, 
and the debt at the expiration of the period 
is totally caneelled. Foimerly a man would 
often bijid himself and his whole family to re* 
‘My bJis debt. Now he lias not the power to 
^^^©lude the latter* No debtor servant’s agree- 


ment not signed and acknowledged before a 
Magistrate should be valid, and if the debtor 
servant be a female and her master should 
place her in his harem, she is immediately re- 
leased from her debt. 

Persons must have attained to the age of 
discretion before they can incur a debt oi‘ this 
kind, and neither parents or guardians can 
contract such in their names. Debtor servants 
especially the men, as might be expected, are 
indolent and improvident, and the worst of 
labourers, still the settlers from long cmstoni 
do not seem yet quite sensible of their in- 
elliciency. 

In a few cases the women as household 
seivants may be useful. The debt ot' a man 
and hi9 wife some limes exceeds £10, Tor 
repayment of which they can give no security 
but their labour, so that the risk of employing 
such persons is great. Tliese people arc als.> 
inclined to theft, and their idle iiabits too often 
lead them into the companionship of desperate 
men, which ends in robbery. 

As a system of labour, therefore, it is expen- 
sive, dangerous, and demoralizing; it fosters 
idleness, ^aiid represses honest ambition. 

The value of such labor can scarcely be put 
on a par with that of convicts, and tJie sooner 
unshackled labor is solely resorted to, the 
more speedy will be the moral iinprovemciit 
of the lowest and poorest class which alone 
is allected ; the system seems already dying a 
natural death. 

If the labor of a gang of 100 convicts, with 
the usual compliment of overseers was to be 
computed, and including only current charge's, 
it could be easily shewn that tlie quantity of 
labor which could be obtained from the IVee 
labourer at the same cost, would, on llic ave- 
rage, be somewhat more than double llial de- 
rived from them. 

The difference arises partly from the dif- 
nciilly in getting the convict to exert himself, 
and a good deal from the number of days de- 
ducted on whieii work is not performed, such 
as Sundays, native festivals, also dedueUoiis 
for sick in hospital, which arc large when 
roads are in progress through swamps and 
jungles. 

It is only when free servants cannot be pro- 
cured for certain menial employments of the 
lowest description, as is the case here, that con- 
victs will be employed by private individuals, 
and even then the expense will generally 
equal, if not exceed, that of similar servants in 
India, while the work will be less satisfactorily 
performed. 

The employment of convicts in Provice 
Wellesley has been a great boon to the people, 
and has contributed most materially to the ad- 
vance of cultivation and to the increase of 
prices and rents, in the . districts where they 
have been stationed. But 100 men, ail that 
can be yet spared from the Island, with all the 
difiwbacks above stated, effect but little in a 
year in an area of upwards of 100 square 
miles^ a whole dry season being sometimes 
spent in driving a causeway over a mile or 
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two of deep morass, and a couple of months 
ill erecting; a single bridge over a deep muddy 
ravine accessible to the tide. The population 
have frequently in their idlest months turned 
out with spirit to assist in felling the jungle in 
the line of a new road, and in filling up deep 
hollows, and are quite alive to the advantages 
of good roads. 

In treating of wages, it may be proper not to 
oniit the eonsidoratioii of the comparative 
value of the precious niefals. 

These are here exchangeable for a much 
larger portion of labor than in Europe, because 
they will purchase live or six times the quan- 
tity of the ordinary food of the people in the 

lirst instance than they will do in the Latter. 

• 

The ditferenee in the value of gold betwixt 
tiie Straits and England may be on an average 
7 per cent, in favor of the former, rating the 
hiineai of gold here at dollars value; but 
it occasionally rises to 32 which would balance 
Straits and homo prices or nearly so. There 
arc no silver mines known on either shores of 
the Straits which may serve to keep that metal 
at a higher value comparatively than gold. 
Ttie market value of pure silver may be 
staled at about 121 dollars per lb. Gold is 
found pretty abundantly throughout the great- 
est part of the volcanic bell of the eastern 
nreiiipelago, including the island of Sumatra, 
and mines of it have tor a long period of years 
been worked on the Maiai'.ea Peninsula. The 
following plaecs in Sumatra yield gold: Lang- 
kills, iiulu China, Delhi, Kcrdaiig, Kakaii, 
Jaiiibi, Aehin. In this latter portion of Suma- 
tra gold formerly abounded more than it now 
seems to do, or perhaps the anarchy under 
whicJi that country has for many years been 
labouring, lias prevented the mines being 
worked. A good many years ago, as the 
Aeliseein relate, a lump of native gold, weigh- 
ing upwards of one eattic, rolled down from a 
lull, and a mass of rich ore weighing nearly a 
picul, was found at a place called Aualaboo. 

The exportations of gold from Penang sel- 
dom exceed 20,000 drs. annually; that from 
Sincapoor is greater. 

Mr. De La Loubere observed in his History 
of Siam, that no vein of gold or silver had boeti 
found in that country which had repaid the 
costs of ihiaing. 

A mine was opened many years ago at a 
place called Khoan Thaiig Sook, lying on the 
westerh shore of the gulf of Siam. Eut the 
supply is precarious and would appear to be 
expensively obtained. In 1805, the Emperor 
of Siam sent 2,000 men d tiring the dry season 
to get a supply of gold from this mine for the 
purpose of gilding pagodas. Ey washing the 
sand of a river and the soil on its banks, they, 
as it is stated by the Siamese themselves, pro- 
cured 40 catties weight of gold. The matrix 
appears to be a red earth ; but we cannot 
judge of the cost of its production when fdV-eed 
labor was employed to obtain it. Mr. Craw- 
furd stales in his History of Siam that the gold 
found on that coast is lU carats line. 


Gold mines exist in the country, of Patani, 
lying within thirty miles of our troutior. (lere. 
They have been aiiandoned since the Siamese 
got iirin hold of lhat country, in Penang, fur- 
tiier down the Peninsula, Uiere are about (iOp 
Chinese who mine for gold, which is said to be 
Sambiiaii Mooioo, or viie luuth touch. It is 
sold on the spot at about 24 drs. tlic buiical. 
In favourable spots it is alleged that a man 
can obtain a dollar’s worth ot gold here in one 
day. There are 400 Cliiiiese ai the Tringanoo 
goldmines, where the gold is reported of the 7th 
touch, and 800 in the petty state of Calentan, 
whciC the gold is of equal linencss. There is 
also a golQ mine near Mount Upliir, cast of 
Malacca, which is worked by Cluiiese, and 
there- is no doubt that gold exists in the 
mountain of Gunohg Clierrie, which terminates 
our landscape to the northward with such a 
maghilieeiii cifeet. In fact, it can scarcely he 
doubted that this metal is very largely and 
widely dihused over tins Peiuiisula and the 
eastern Islands. It is also disseminated 
through the tin ore w liich pervades more or 
less the whole primary formations of the same 
track. Even with the Ciiiiiese the following 
up of a vein IS a thing never perhaps attempted; 
their operations depend ehietly on muscular 
force, and shafts are abandoned when Uielr 
water wheel ceases to drain oil' the water. 
Lateral shafts are hardly known. 

The Malays collect gold dust by washing 
the sand of rivers. Thus it would appear tliat 
if the price of gold was to be regulated by the 
labor or cost ni mining it, wo should arrive at 
no satisfactory conclusion, since the return 
which might encourage a Malay would dis- 
courage a (/hinese, and as the Chinee by 
gi eater skill and industry can aiford to keep 
up Uie price, wdiiie the Malay will be glad of 
a smaller prolit. 

Besides, the cost of gold as a mere article 
of commerce, which it is in the Straits where 
there is no gold currency, would not under 
any eireuinsiaiices be entirely regulated by 
siieJi costs of production. The mines lie in 
the midst of mountains and in tracts, the iti- 
liabitants of wJiieli have little intercourse with 
the coast; so that the gold will be, as it has 
always been, monopolized by native chiefs 
and Traders the moment it is out of the mine. 
The Mount Ophir gold, from a specimen of 
ore sent here several years since, appears to 
run in veins througli quarters, and as this 
quartz itself exists principally in the state of 
broad veins in the primary rucks, we may have 
some idea of the perhaps inexhaustible quan- 
tity of that metal in the regions adverted to. 
Demand after all must lix the price of gold, 
and as this has lluetuated greatly, the number 
of miners have diminished considerably with- 
in the past few years, if the information of 
the Chinese may bo depended on. 

Dry Land. — Dry land or land not periodi- 
cally flooded, being here hs yet but little avail- 
able for grain produce, its value and that ^ of 
what can be raised on it, cannot tie submitted 
to any known rules. The varying quickness 
of returns owing to the nature of the produce, 
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raised^ and the frequently still more fluctuat- 
ing nature of the demand L^r that product 
render the cultivation of dry land more or les.s 
inappreciable by any standard of cost and 
prices founded on the mere price of labor. 
Although the price of labor for raising mau^ 
exportable sorts of produce n^ill to a certah. 
extent aflect profits, yet the latter must essen- 
tially depend on the intensity of demand foi 
them. Labor will enter into the price of some 
of these, but in many it will hardly appeal 
while the demand is great. High or low 
wages in snob instances are not the causes of 
high or low prices : but liigh prices will ad> 
mit of high wages being given, while low 
prices will probably prevent wages being 
given at all. In some commodities — the valu- 
able spices for instance, — prices would per- 
haps be the same even if rent were not to be 
paid, because they are in a great measure 
natural mono[>olies. 

While the rent of rice land depends greatly 
on the ])roduce, that of dry land will be regii- 
laiecl priiieipally by the situation of the latter, 
t^oflee, spices, or sugar arc not absolutely 
necessary to support life. They niighl be dis- 
pensed with altogether without endangering 
man’s existence. The deiuaiid for tlicin will 
always tlicrelbrc be the cause of their prices, 
and so it will be of rent. 

It has been shewn before that as yet the rent 
here of valuable produce, such as of spices, 
cocoaiiuts, &,c., bears ail unequal pioportioii to 
the original outlay of capital, so as often to 
induce the propneiors to manage their own 
estates. This arises from want of competion 
and capital, from ignorance of the mode ol 
managing the different kiiid^ of cultivation, 
and ill some degrjpe from the fluctuating na- 
ture of prices and risks in general. 

It is quite clear that until the capital 
originally expended on valuable dry cultiva- 
iioii, with tlie customary profits lliereoti has 
been recovered, there can properly be neither 
rents or profits, the apparent profits being only 
interest on tlie capital, and that if the de- 
mand will nut suffice to return this capital, 
and a fair addition beyond that the pursuit 
must cease. The risks sometiiiios are great 
even when the person ruuiiing them is the ac- 
tual landlord and would be increased were 
he only to be a tenant. 

Supposing for instance that a cocoanut or 
spice planter were to take dry land on a 20- 
years lease, one third of that period will have 
passed before returns to any amount come in, 
and how many years beyond this will sulliee 
to repay tlie original and current outlay and 
interest, deducting the produce wemay obtain, 
must quite depend on demand and the thou- 
sand circumstances whicb aflect it, while 
every year reduces the exchangeable value of | 
the tenure until it loses nearly all value 'in 
exchange from the uncertainty of the future 
after the expiration of the lease. The culti- 
vation of sugar and indigo, with some other 
produce which like these yield quicker re- 
tpns, are not so much within the scope of 
remarks. 


In Europe it is dry land, excepting where 
rice is partially cultivated, which yields the 
chief food for the people. Here the distinc- 
tion betwixt the dry and the flooded is so 
marked that, unless we were to suppose it 
possible that an insuperable bar could be op- 
posed to emigration, causing a resort to in- 
ferior kinds of food to be only obtainable by 
a double portion of labor on dry land, and thus 
doubling population wiihoui an increase of 
surplus, if indeed any such surplus produce 
could then exist, we should be constrained to 
admit that in so far as regards dry land here 
the population can never on it press against 
the means of subsistence. The value of dry 
land is tlierefore greatly inferior to wet land 
in respect to the respective powers of each to 
yield ibe mere necessary food of tlie people, 
and as it is such food or produce alone wbieli 
can be expected to maintain a pretty equable 
exchangeable value in the market, whatever 
may have been the cost of raising it, so the 
elements, by which that produce, its value, 
the piofits oil it, and rents are estimated, aie 
totally distinct from those which, with a few 
exceptions only, regulate the prices, rents and 
prohts*ofdry land produce, that last not being 
produce absolutely necessary to the cxisUtnee 
of man. Under the above view it would ap- 
pear that there is little probability of much 
of the remaining waste Urg land on Penang, 
and the territory opposite, being speedily amt 
permanently cultivated without the aid of 
European, or at least of Chinese, capital and 
skill. 

This reasoning as regards {tie Island is 
strengthened by the fact already noted in the 
description of valuable produce in the lirst 
part of this paper, that cultivation of dry land 
on it was mure advanced thirty years ago than 
It is at tiiis day, although it now bids fair to 
retrace its steps with accelerated velocity. 

Jaoong oil Indian Corn. — This grain is cul- 
tivated both on the Island aud opposite coast, 
but the greatest quantities on the latter. Newly 
cleared lands are preferred for it in order to 
save trouble and expense of manuring, and as 
it is a rapid exhauster of the soil, the Ma- 
lays generally intermingle it with the dry rice 
and pulse cultivation. They are not partial to 
it as a food, and consider it far inferior to 
rice. W hen they do eat it in grain, it is mere- 
ly as an accidental addition to their common 
fare, or as a cheap substitute for it when they 
happen to be out of pocket ; yet how many 
iiiiliiotis in Africa, and even in the Americas, 
are subsisted on this food. ' 

Jagong is sown in the months of April, May, 
and J uiie, and sometimes at other times. One 
sort of the j agong ri ngan ripens in three months, 
and jagoiig batta in four months. The latter 
is the most productive, and therefore prefer- 
red. 

If one orlong were to be sown with Indian 
coru alone, it would contain 1,6U0 plants. 

About three seeds are sown in each hole. 
The holes are made with a stick, and are 
about 2 inches deep. The seed propuoes a 
bash or bunch of four or live stalks to each 
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hole, and each bunch yields about eight head 
ol' the grain, and will sell on tlic spot for 
about 10 or 12 cents the hundred when plenti- 
ful, being about from Id to 15 Sp. drs. for one 
orlong's produce. One hundred heads yield 
nearly one and two thirds guntangs of grain. 
The prolit, deducting about eight dollars for 
clearing new land for seed, and planting, will 
therefore be from about 5 drs. to 7 drs. an or- 
long. If land was to be cropped the second 
year, and the lalanghad grown up in the interim. 
It is doubtful if any prolit could be made. In- 
dian corn is considered good food for horses 
in South America, Imt it is not here put to any 
very speeiiic use by Europeans. 

UuAH Buaiian — Fuuit and Forest Trees. — 
The Manyostcen — Manyis, — The seductive ap- 
ple of the East, the fruit of this tree, is too well 
known already to require a lengthened descrip- 
tion. The tree is a low, dark evergreen, of a 
graceful and rather tapering form. The plants 
are raised from seed, and an orlong ought to 
contain sixty trees. They bear about the 7tli 
year, and one orlong’s produce at one dollar a 
tree will be therefore GO Sp. drs. But there 
are no plantations of this extent, nor is it 
likely that there will be, since any material 
iiiereasc in the present supply of the fruit 
would so reduce prices as to absorb profits. 
Some trees will yield 1,000 fruit. The wild 
iiiungoslecn grows in the woods and neigh- 
bouring Islands. A mangosteen also grows 
on the Malabar coast, the fruit of which is 
very acid. But as the climate of that coast 
as.sitnilaies a good deal to ours, the cultivated 
sort might perhaps be introduced there. 

The DoriaUf Malayan Durian — Dario Zihe- 
tliinos. — Curiosity, tiot taste, first prompts the 
new settler to attempt this fruit ; but although 
tasting it, as bo generally does with a preju- 
dice against it, he not unfrequently ends in 
acquiring a strong relish for it. With the 
Malays the desire for this friyt is a passion to 
satisfy which they will perform toilsome jour- 
neys and brave dangers. He who can eat and 
digest a dorian and not find his liver stirred 
up by a host of blue imps, may well despise 
the anti-diespeptic precepts of a Kichener, a 
Sinclair, or a Jolinstone. The dorian scarcely 
extends further up the Peninsula than Tavoy 
Province. His golden footed Majesty of Ava 
was wont before the absorption of that portion 
of hb dominions to have the fruit transmitted 
to liis capital at Amerapoora by relays ol 
horsemen and by boats pulled by 40 or 50 men. 
The fruit can hardly be preserved exposed to 
the air beyond live or six days; the Burmans 
used thcrefuro to wrap them up in cloth and 
then coat all over with clay. As the tree is 
high and wide spreading, no more than 20 can 
well be planted on one orlong of land, and 
one half of these will probably be males. Two 
crops in three years only can be expected, 
which remark is applicable to almost all of 
the indigenous fruit trees of the Straits. The 
fruit is allowed to fall to the ground when 
ripe. The tree bears about the end of the Vth 
y6ar, following the rule which also applies to' 
'Other fruit trees here. It is supposed to live 
80 or 100 years. The average produce for 


three years will hardly exceed IdO dorians for 
each tree. The cultivation is limited ami 
could not be much increased with adequate 
prolit, especially as supplies of it are imported 
from the bordering countries. It may here 
be once for all observed that the Penang 
fruit season embraces June, July, and August, 
and tlial there is an occasional small irre- 
gular crop ut some intervening period, and 
also that the cost of raising the indigenous 
fruits is nearly alike for each, as are the period 
when they respectively come into bearing, 
f he prices for all these tluctuales so much that 
it were useless to make computations. Twen- 
ty dorian trees, male and female included, may 
now yield about 30 dollars produce annually 
on an average of years. A dorian used, in 
former times, to cost a rupee, a large one now 
sells for from 5 to 12 cents. 

Nunyka — the Jack — Artocarpm Inteyrifolia, 
— This fruit, although it has been long known, 
IS evidently an exotic. It cannot be said here 
to come to the perfection in which it is found 
m Malabar and Canara, and other parts of 
India, where during the season it forms a 
considerable part of the food of the people. 
Here Uie fruit is collected twice in a year. 
J'rom 30 trees planted on one orlong, including 
a portion of male trees, produce on an average 
of years to the value of perhaps 30 dollars 
may be obtained, giving a prolit of about 10 
Spanish dollars, after deducting costs of 
watching, collecting, 6cc, 

Champadah. — Is a species of the Jack, but 
the smell of its fruit is very disagreeable, 
and it is by no means so sweet and nutritious 
as the latter. Its value is nearly the same in 
cultivation as the jack. Large quantities are 
imported. It is extensively cultivated also 
by our ryuts. 

liambei and Rambutan, — These trees are 
little cultivated. They are found in the for- 
rest bordering on Province Wellesley. The 
few that are cultivated yield sometimes pro- 
duce equal in value to a dollar a tree. The 
rainbei fruit is white and hangs in clusters 
like grapes. The rambutan is red and grows 
In Luaehes. 

Mamplam Siam — the Siam Mango, — This is 
a fair enough species of mangoe, and weighs 
about I lb. at most. It is not very exten- 
sively cultivated as yet, as after the 10th year 
it is very liable to be destroyed by a worm. 
The risk being great therefore the returns 
should be large. Perhaps one hundred dol- 
lars may be a pretty fair average rate for one 
orlong ok full grown and bearing trees. 

Mamplam Tilor^ — The Egy Mangoe, — Is a 
small yellow mangoe, with too much of tlie 
turpentine llavor, and too acidulous to be much 
prized. 

Machany, — Is a high spreading tree, bearing 
a coarse mangoe, the odour of which is quite 
overpowering to Europeans.* Itis rather sweet, 
and is much sought by the Malays, who use it 
also in its unripe state in curries^ Two ban- 
dred cost about one dollar, and the profit on 
an orlong planted with 20 trees may be about 
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20 dollars. It is subject to be destroyed by a 
worm called clara* 

Pisang,--The Plantain and Banana ^ — No 
fruit is so extensively cultivated as are the 
varieties of the plantain. Tliere is hardly a 
cottage that is not partly shaded by them, and 
it is successfully cultivated under other fruit 
trees, although it is independent of shelter. | 
Its succulent roots and dew attracting leaves 
render it useful in keeping the ground moist 
during the greatest heats. 

The following are the most approved varie- 
ties. 

Pimng IJrya— Royal plantain, bears in 8 
months. 

Pisang Soosoo — Milk plantain ; it is luscious, 
but delicate; persons are not allowed by the 
Malays to use it in its raw state. . 

Pisang A mas — Golden plantain or banana; 
sweet tasted, but also objected to, and with 
reason ; it is indigestible. 

Pisan Aboo — Downy plantain. 

Pisang Kilt at — Rears in a year. 

Pisang Pail — Has a bitter rind, but sweet 
puJp. 

Pisang Oodang — A rich red plantain. 

Pisang Giadg — Is a species lately imported 
from Madras, wJterc it is in great request. It 
has this advantage over the other kinds, that it 
can he stewed down like an apple, while they 
remain tougii. 

About 144 shoots of the plantain arc planted 
on an orlong, each of which spreads into a 
group of six or eight stems of about from six 
inches to one foot in diameter, which yield 
each a bunch of fruU, and are then cut down, 
when fresh shootsT succeed. In very rich 
soils, the tree, or rather plant, will continue to 
bear for 20 years, but otherw ise it is dug up 
after the 7th or 81h year. The cost of culti- 
vating 100 orlongs of land exclusively with 
plantains will be nearly 2,0(K) Sp. dollars un- 
til produce be obtained : about 40,200 bunches 
may be had afterwards yearly, which might 
give a return of 2,100 drs. or deducting cost 
of cultivation and original expenses and pro- 
lit per annum of about 1,450 drs. Indepen- 
dent of the quantity consumed on the spot 
that brought to the markets in Penang and in 
Province Wellesley, the grow'th of the latter 
district amounts to about thirty thousand 
loads for a man annually, which may be worth 
about 9^000 Spanish dollars. 

The Malays allege that they can produce a 
new species of plantain by plantiftg three 
shoots of dillerent sorts together, and by cut- 
ting the shoots down to the ground three sm;- 
cessivo times when tliey frave reached the 
height of nine or t^n inches. The plantain 
may be deemed the most valuable of fruits ! 
helre, since it will in soine measure sup{>ly the | 
place of corn in a scarcity/ ‘ I 

JanHiOoMling and Jamhoo Aver Mowalt, are 
handiiS^ evergreei&s, which bcaf dark 
frUlW^fii^hg a OlOasant subacid iastb, sfightly 
“'•poaching that of aii : they are 'hot 


in much demand, and thp cultivation is con- 
lined ; a tiee will yield two or three thousand 
fruits. 

Num Num — the Cgmmetra Cauliflora, — This 
shrub yields a thin oblong fruit with a flat 
kernel. In taste it approaches nearer to the 
apple than perhaps any other truly Eastern 
fruit does. The shrub is scraggy and resem- 
bles the Custard apple shrub in some degree. 
The fruit, however, is attached to the branch 
or stem. It does not bear until the 7th or 8tli 
year. Its cultivation is confined to one or 
two gardens, but it deserves more attention 
than it has yet received. It was introduced 
from Malacca. 

The Lime , — ^The cultivation of this tree is 
quite irregular: e'very eampong or native 
garden contains some trees. An orlong if re- 
gularly planted out would yield produce of 
tiie value of 140 Sp. dollars : but like other 
fruit trees its cultivation, if much extended, 
would destroy profits. The chief market per- 
haps for this and other fruits is that of the 
shipping, and the lime might yet l>e cultivated 
to a considerable extent with advantage. 
The wild lime, which is both sour and astrin- 
gent, grows along the dry sandy beach of Pn>- 
vince Wellesley. 

Baah Nona — Costard A pie, — It is too well 
known to need a description. 

The Mulberry, — This tree or shrub thrives 
easily and grows to the height of 20 feet at 
least. No attempt to rear the silk worm has 
been made yet. As the food for it could bo 
raisedf to any extent without interfering with 
other cultivation, tliere seems no reason why it 
should not succeed as at Acfieen, where the 
natives understand its management. 

The fruits brought from the woods of Mora- 
tajam, Province Wellesley, are the Dookm^ but 
inferior perhaps to that of Malaoa, tlie Siltool 
which grows on a high, wide-spreading tree, 
its colour is a liglit yellow, iuid its internal 
seed-vessels resemble those of the ruangosteea 
very closely. The taste is pleasant, it con- 
tains more acid than the niangosteen, and 
makes excellent jelly. TbcLangsal is a fruit 
of the same class. Tumpool, a frait of the 
mangostcen class, prison-shaped, and dividing 
into or 4 lobes. Saluj the fruit of thepalmite 
of that name, pleasantly sub-acid. 

Bitte — The Papaya — Which is used as voge- 
, table beforo'ripening. The acid juice of the 
rind of the fruit will dissolve a bulTalo hide. 
Tumpoonet is a yellow coloured fruit with 
spikes, and about the size of the bitte. The 
pulp is delicate and slightly sub-acid, the 
tree is high, with clover-shaped large leaves/ 
Heidan is a small almond shaped daik red and 
acid fruit, of a high tree, of the same name. 

Arang Para; a species of rambutan. Sapam; 
a sort of wild inangoe. Bambia, the fruit of a 
species of the sago palm. Sirhayavnan^ a fruit 
of a middle sized tree ; it is about as large as 
a small mangoc, and the rind is saturated with 
a vjcid juice, like that of the mangosteen and 
sittool. Topah resembles the Sapam ; ' very 
acid. PowaL* a high tree, the fruit is very 
dcid. ' ; 



REMARKS ON PENANG AND PROVINCE WELLBSLEV. 


Sitiar^ au acid frait. Kuloobi^ the very acid state may be applied to saturate iClolA^^wblcli 
fruit of a small palm, used ia seasoninj^ is thus rendered perfectly waterpiM^ Tjba 
dishes. Assam kumhang, Rawa^ Roomiah^ expense of collecting it is cotisi^rabjl^j,^^ Wd 
Pringei Lanjiet^ Blinget^ are acid fruits of it is believed prevents its exppiCtatioa/ ^ 
jungle trees, and used by the natives, who have might not the vine be cultivated li . 
a great taste for sour as well as sweet things. Da^mer. The rosin of tlt« dammer two, well 
The Ananas or Pine Apple . — This fruit is known as a useful substance for paying ves* 
extensively cultivated, and if more pains were sels. 

bestowed on it, the quality might be greatly D^rnmcr, or wood oil, is the sap 

improved. As it is, the plants are allowed to of another tree, and is of a brown colour. It 
spread until they become»an almost impassa- jg ug^d in careening ships and may be used 
blc thicket. ng ^ cheap and useful substitute for linseed 

They are brought in cart loads to the bazaars oil in painting the inside of a house, although 
and thrown down like so many turnips. A the paint will not bear exposure to the wea- 
good pine weighing from 3 to 5 lbs. may be tlier. 

bought for from I to 2 cents of a dollar. Pulo i,orf« Panjang, Chahei Talee, or Long Pep- 
Kra, which is a small roc^y island in^the bar- grows easily and yields well, but is little 
hour, produces the best flavored pines, and sought for to ho cultivated, 
some care is there taken in raising them. » , r^, « • r -.t ■ • 

„ , , , . . . Biuih Ekor. From this fruit a lamp oil is 

The variegated or green and white striped extracted 
leaved pine is highly ornamental to the table, ‘ __ 


but not otherwise approved of. Indeed few 
settled Kuropeans indulge in the pine, as it is 


Buah Prah. The fruit of the prah tree re- 
sembles a nutmeg in sbape, an oil is extracted 


jusUy deemed unwholesome, perhaps from the 

great tendency its juice has to ferment. [ «“»*«ary purposes. 

Pumpong^ is a shrub which has an oval fruit, 


In Manilla a very exquisite lace-like fabric 


or scairf is manufactured from the fibre of the extracted. 


pine apple leaf. 


Chingkawang. An oil is also extracted from 


The Gmoe.— The climate is too moist for the fruit of this tree, or the kernel, and is used 

grape, yet a pale sort has been by great pains kitchen by Malays, 

nrought to considerable perfection by one /Capayaray, is a creeping plant used in dying, 


of our oldest settlers in Penang, Mr. Itodyk. and from tbe fruit of which a lump oil is ex- 
Oranges . — Several varieties are cultivated, 

but many of the old gardens have died off, and Kahmpang, is a tree, Hie kernel of whose 
the profit docs not seem high enough to induce fruit also yields a lamp oil, as docs the frait 
the Chinese, in whose hands the cultivation of the high tree called Penagu. 
lias hitherto chiefly rested, to keep it up. Ihe Buah Kras, or Emhelic Jwflaus Camiriu, is 
desciiptions of the fruit now aceasioiially pro- ^[^5 hard fruit as its Malayan name implies 
curable are — The iJhimbool, with a knob at ^ 

one end, sweet, l^lio Liman manis, the sweet » r- mi- - j 1 . 

or China orange. Luaau Japoon, the Japan '* “a<lf 

orange. Limiu Karhau, t«€ Citron. a mixture of the vicid juices ot the following 

theShaddock. LimauKapaej^njang inS^^lnnhe Lf aJ/thrcI!^^ 

The Chinese seldom raise from the seed, dforei, or Indian rubber in small quantity, also 
A branch is surrounded tor about two inches „f y,,. aud other trees. To render the 

in length, with a compost of earth and manure, mixture manageable cocoanut oil is added, 
and w^hen roots appear, it is cut oil and plan- xhe Malays by their own accounts can do 
toue The Chinese affirm that the new tree wonders with this lime, of which the following 
never survives the parent stuck provided the hoax^ asserted to have been passed off on a 
latter dies through natural decay. tiger, is a specimen. A tiger having killed A 

An orange plantation requires incessant man at Siac, tbe body was left on the spot, and 
attention' to keep it flourishing, and the trees a large quantity of bird lime was disposed on 


win not yield lung without manure. 


[and around it All around at a few paces 


A distance chaff’ of paddie was thickly strewed 

of CClVdearesildoL ^Id under one “epaS'td'^his mS 

cent each, And often at 5 and 6 cents. repast, ana nis moutn ana claws 


were soon clogged by the bird lime, while 


Although the products of the jungle cannot quantities stuck to his body. To get rid of 
be clashed ntider the head of cultivation, yet this annoyance he rolled himself in his . rqge 
thisy hiay hqt well be overldoked, and indeed ,on the chaff, whicS soon swelled his body to a 
some of fhe haost valuable of the products of ^most portentous bulk, and after^ having ex- 
tropical dlftrics' are derived from the forest. masted himself in fruitless , exqriUons he w^f 
e4im>AfpWs-theIn^ This would seem ah 

aiqogTthe borders of Province Wei lesJeV. ment on American tarring and feathprin^^^^^ 
The juiceij» collected |)y suspending li bolhie The barks of the JBakkav^^ 
below hn ipt^isipn, in the bark. It is ^ ff rst Aps>k and Sri J&yu 

the consistency and colour of milk, and in tlim.ltapmllig leather and fishing j ... 

V y’ ' 
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The Poko Sinto is a pretty tall tree, the 
small branches of which are in universal use 
amongst the people as a substitute for soap. 
The fruit of the tree is named Uuah Piloorooh, 
or ball fruit. The Malays use it in a prepared 
state in pulmonary affections. 

The Beak is the leaf of a moderately high 
tree so named, which opium smokers substi- 


tute for that drug, when it is not procurable. 
The leaf is serrated, and is sold occasionally 
at t rupee a cattie. 

The castor plant grows almost wild ; but 
the small seeded species available in medicine 
has not been introduced. — Prince of Wales. 
Island Oazettee. 

(To be conUuued ) 


THE HILLS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MOFUSSII. UKHBAR. 


Sir, — The excellent letter of “ Occanus’' 
which lately appeared in one of the Calcutta 
Journals has not, as I had hopc<l, been fol- 
lowed by another from the same able and 
amusing pen : in it, as doubtless most of 
your readers remember, were enumerated the 
many agremens of a winter residence here, 
coupled with a few scientific and popular no- 
tices, to the latter only of which, can 1 aspire 
to add ; more in the hope of furnishing to 
future visitors some information which may 
not be unacceptable, than in that of adducing 
any thing new. Let me then suppose the 
traveller, most probably a helpless invalid, 
who has long panted beneath a hot and cop- 
per sky, to have arrived at Barli, (the last 
stage in the plains) delighted with the earnest 
of opening beauties which bis morning’s 
march has allbrded, and already fancying 
health in every gale ; behold him then seated 
in a comfortable bungalow, and anxious to 
make an early start on the morrow : — the 
bearei*'^ is summoned, and directed to ar- 
range for the conveyance of his traps — an or- 
der more easily gWen than executed. Per- 
haps, however, the coolies may he in a com- 
plaisant mood, and if so, they will strap their 
loads on, and go their way without further 
ado ; but as is the case nine times out of 
ten, they should be disposed to take their 
ease, woe and discomfort to the wretched 
valetudinarian who sends for the man in 
charge of the bungalow, naturally expecting 
and requesting his assistance. He replies, “ I 
am your slave, but can do nothing ; a fixed 
rate is not allowed, you must make your own 
bargain ; these are^^-the orders, you must give 
whatever the coolies ask or let your baggage 
remain. At last the head of a gang of porters 
advances, and proffers the services of himself 
and troop, (he is called male from rendering 
no assistance on the Incus a non luvendo prin- 
ciple ;) which are gladly accepted at any 
price, and on any terms, one of which usually 
IS, that the whole hire must be paid in ad- 
vance, conformably to hura-$hahib*8 hookm^ 
which must, by the bye, oe a taking of his 
name in vain, as I am informed he is prohi- 
bited from any interference. Then commen- 
ces a wordy war about the weight of the bur- 
dens, one varlet insisting that a petarrah 
containiiig a few dishes, &c., will break his 
back,' and another great he-fellow groaning 
jver a bundle of clothes not so heavy as a 


knapsac;k, vociferates, do you think I’jii a 
biillocle thut can carry 2 mauuds ? why Ibis 
is a load for three men at the least.’’ The 
s/mhib utterly disgusted, and fearful of being 
eoinpelled to remain another day, in the end 
yields, and away the victors hudge up Ihe 
hill, cliue.kliug triumphantly. This stale; of 
aftairs is einphatieally called, by the natives 
of the plains “ coolie-ka-raj^* and a most ex- 
pressive and appropriate title it is. 1 have 
often heard people say, that they iircfered go- 
ing to Mussoric rather than to Simla, the lat- 
ter being iiio much more dilhcult of access: 
ibis dilliculty 1 su]>)>osed lay in the badness ut 
iTu; roads, the steepness of the ascents, the 
passage of mountain torrents, and dangerous 
proximity to yawning precipices and toppling 
crags ; these I find were all the creatures of 
my imagination, for no whore in India is 
there a better road than that leading from 
llarh to Simla, or even as far as liainpoor on 
the Sutlej, projeeled by Major (llien Captain) 
Hoss, and the credit for the conslruetion of 
which is due to' Captain Welchman ; it has also 
been widened and improved materially by 
Captain Kennedy. Now 1 comprehend that 
the dilliculty of access, consists in that created 
by the conduct of the coolies. By the time 
Simla bursts upon the view, it will be fully 
admitted, that tricks upon travellers” are 
thoroughly understood, and most adeptly 
played in these parts, and some persons there 
are who aHirm, that “ doubtless the pleasure 
is as great of being cheated as to cheat.” I 
however, am not one of these, and hope ere 
long to see the “ coolie-ka-raf* overturned 
by a dynasty* in the shape of a* regulation or 
enactment to fix the hire, &.c. of these men, 
a change of rule, or rather an annihilation 
of misrule anxiously desired by most; and 
justly so too, seeing that the Hill porters may 
be looked upon much in the same light, as 
palkee bearers in the plains, or chairmen in 
Great Britain, and consequently in some sort, 
as public servants. The following extract 
from an official report on the Hills states, be- 
tween the rivers Touse and Sutlej, furnished 
by the present Political Agent to Government 

♦ In the Derrah Dhoon a fixed rate or 3 annas a day) has 
hefn sanctioned by Government, and there no trouble is ex- 
perienced in the transport of baggage ; but the Government has 
an interest at stake owing to the supplies required for the Depot 
of sick Troops at I^andour. 
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in 1824, wilt raise a smile in many a reader. 

“ ft is most {^ratifying to observe, tliat f]iiad> 
rijpeds be^in to supply the place of siill'erin^ 
mail in the carriage of merchaudizc, &e. The 
benevolent orders of Government, forbiddinj^ 
the impressment of these people are strictly 
attended to, and in consequence, man begins 
to assume bis dig^nity and station.” This phi- 
losophy coineth in a questionable shape, me 
thinks, and you may be rather surprized to 
learn, that notwilhstandhig our worthy Po- 
litical Ag^ent’s sensitive humanity for these 
“ suibninj? men” in 1824, he does occasion- 
ally in 1835, employ them for the carriage 
of his portly person, with good fat capon 
lined, ensconced in a well padded tonjon, 
erg(», this must derogati^ not a little from 
tJicir “ ilignity and station as inen,’^ a cir- 
cumstance much to be deplored by all phi- 
lanthropists. That the porters arc neither 
underpaid nor overburdened, a further 
extract from the same source will fully 
prove. “ The attendance of porters was sub- 
sequently commuted to the payme'iit of 3 
rupees each porter per month.” Notv, on re- 
gular service, they receive 4 and 5 eacdi, 
monthly, and if they go a journey from 3 to 5 
annas daily, or from 5 rupees 10 annas to 

0 rupees (i annas monthly. “ The load of a 
man in Ifussohir is from 40 to 50 seers or 
nearly oife cwt.” For m they will hardly 
ever consent to carry more than 20 seers, 
and very seldom that, although for themselves 
they carry frc<iuently 50 seers, and this too, 
over mountain paths, mere sheep tracks. 1 
had almost forgotten to mention that from 
Harli to Simla, the hire commonly asked is 

1 rupee per porter, should the traveller think 
with me that this is too much, , and have health 
and patience to wait a while, they will lower 
quarter of their demand. TJie approach to 
Simla is beautiful, winding through the “ green 
wood,” openings through wiiicli occa.sionally 
reveal a glimpse of the pure, cold, glistening 
snows of the towering Hinialyah. To the beau- 
ties of the place itself, I cannot pndend to do 
justice, they are varied by a number of ex- 
tremely tasteful roads, olfering diilercnt points 
of view, some made by Captain Kennedy, 
some suggested by Lords Comhennere and 
William Bent i nek, others constructed by pri- 
vate individuals ; among the last I may men- 
tion one to the waterfall. The lovers of the 
picturesque cannot fail of being gratilied, but 
the w ant of a lake or stream is sadly felt, and 
the Hills themselves luck boldness of outline ; 
they have rather too much of an “ analogous 
pliysiognomy.” When I arrived, the Rhodo- 
dendron, and its countless crimson clusters of 
brilliant blossoms, w ere exquisitely contrasted 
with the sombre hue of the pines, and the 
bright clear green of the budding oaks ; but; 
“ all that’s bright must fade” and they are now 
no more. The houses are commodious, mostly 
ilat-roofed, coated with earth, as those in the 
city of Cashmere were described to be by 
Forster, (but no parterres on the terrace) s^me 
few are covered in with shingles, and two or 
three with an excellent sort of mica slate, 
pitched in the Chinese style : the latter is by 


far the best plan, but like most good things, 
expensive. The patting of the flat-roofs re- 
quisite to^preveiit leaks is by no means an 
agreeable aeoompaniincnt to the piauo forte, 
nor is it particularly pleasant to those who 
suffer from head-aches. The Swiss Cottage 
might be introduced with pretty olfeci. Good 
vegetables are not easily procurable, gardens 
being scarce and not well slocked, and al- 
though the apple, pear, poach, apricot, iieeta- 
rinc, elierry, currant, raspberry, ami in fact 
nearly all our garden fruit trees arc indige- 
nous, tlicir produ(‘.c is but indiUereiit ; towards 
Its improveincnt, eiillivaliou alone would do 
itiueli, but the planting of European varieties, 
together willi grafting upon the wild stock, 
would do more, especially with the apricot and 
cherry; but 1 am not aware tlial a single clforl 
towards so desirable an object lias be(*ii direct- 
ed, elllier by Government or its functionaries, 
(who have the best opportiinily) or an}-^ pri- 
vate resident. That siie.cess might not attend 
the lirst attempts is probable, but we have an 
example in the gardens (d' Scotland of the 
triumph of art over naliirc ; here a Indpirig and 
skilful hand is all that is needed. Of tin; ge- 
neral cUinate 1 cannot speak ; at present the 
thermoiiieier must stand some 23 or 25 degrees 
lower than at Agra ; and I am led to expect mueU 
heavier rains here than in the plains. The 
meteorology of these Hills, says an indefatiga- 
ble and accurate observer, and the annual and 
muntbly mean temperature of Simla is as w ell 
ascertained as that of London. Water Js good 
and nearer tJian at Mussorie. TJic bazaar is 
well-built, chielly of wood, the lower rooms of 
stone; it is eleuii and well supplied ; but al- 
tliougli no nirilih very properly exists, a price 
current should be furnished, some bunyas 
giving 22 seers of gram and others 10 seers 
more, for the rupee, and on the detection of 
this dilfercncc, the former readily agree to 
supply the same quunilty. The same remark 
may be applied to all the necessaries of life. 
The papers informed me last year that a meet- 
ing of si»inc of llio residents was convened, for 
the purpose of endeavoring to destroy a sup- 
posed combination among tlie nioodves; its 
result 1 did not learn through the same chan- 
nel, but understand that the .steps taken by 
the eommiltec eleelcd by the meeting, for 
lowering the prices on grain, ghc(^ &e., per- 
fectly succeeded, and perhaps llie wily bunyas 
have the recollection of Ibis iriterrorcm, or 
alterations may have been made in some 
quarters, for they now sell at fair rales. The 
fact of this meeting was repented to Govern- 
ment by .Captain Kennedy, and rumour adds, 
it annoyed him most exceedingly. Lord Wil- 
liam expressed his opinion that the civil 
authority should have been applied to for 
permission to liolif the meeting, but that there 
was nothing objectionable in its proceedings; 
that they were necessary 1 am. induced to 
think, from being positively told by a friend 
who was here, that those biiuyas who were 
deserted, offered to furnish grain, &c., to their 
former customers at a very cQusider^^bly 
cheaper rate than the eommiltec could, a 
fact, the inferences from which arc too 
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obvioas^ to need recof-ding;. Monro and Cox 
keep a good sbop, and two billiard tables. 
Notwithstanding the abundance and*variety of 
wood, all furniture comes from the plains, and 
though a very large quantity of wax might 
be procured, not a single candle, (tallow ex- 
cepted,) is manufactured ; iron is cheap and 
tentiful, yet not a seer of tolerable nails have 
been able to get, except some brought up 
from Kurnal. In fact, a clever speculator 
would find ample exercise for his genius and 
purse, and there is a capital opening for a 
professional builder and house agent. Mr. 
Barrett undertakes this business, but he has 
his shop to attend to, besides many other pur- 
suits. The Political Agent in his capacity oi; 
Justice of the Peace decides cases wherein 
Europeans arc concerned, and hx non scripta 
occasionally obtains. 1 dislike the system (»f 
unpaid Magistrates ; 1 am thoroughly convinced 
the {)ublic do so too. A knowledge of law is 
not intuitive : a Political Agent, however, 
skilled in diftlomacy, may cut a very ridicu- 
lous figure on the bench ; will probably be 
much more deeply versed in Vattel and Piif- 
fendorir, than in Blackstone or Burn, and be 
much better acquainted with the Courts of 
Princes, than with those of justice: and It is 
even possible that a smart Commandant of a 
regiment may be perfectly master of his charge 
and jgnorafit of the forms, and misunder- 
stand the spirit of the British Law. Should 
the visitor not intend to travel much in the 
interior, a poncy or horse will answer as 
well as 9, jhoont ; but if he slioulcl wish to 
tramp about across country, the latter will be 
found serviceable. Let the animal by all means 
have along tail, for in many places and as- 
cents, where riding is impracticable or un- 
pleasant, n good purchase on this will cheat 
one into the beljcf of walking on level 
ground. 

The Oirree, 2 inarches distant, holds mahser 
and skalu’-bons of fair size, the former take 
the lly well, and afford many a day’s sport to 
those who are not afraid of the heat: the 
banks of the river are also good heals for 
jungel-fowl, pheasants, black partri<lgc, and 
deer. If the visitor he not a votary of old 
Isaac’s, let him take a rilic and a good dou- 
ble-barrelled piece, of 14 or thcreabouls cali- 
bre, and start for Kotgurh (commonly called 
the “ Cockney Trip.”) About rv iiiiics after 
leaving Simla, he will enter a noble forest of 
pines, oaks, and other trees, of which 1 know 
not the name, — here and there shewing the 
wildest glens in *‘decp and funeral shade,” 
and occasionally opening out into the green 
glades of park scenery, through which eclio a 
thousand plaintive wood-notes wild. Though 
this ground is haunted by most of the native 
shikareesy who supply Simfa, a considerable 
quantity of game may still be found, and 
should the spoilsman be a quick shot, a gooil 
fag, apd not mind a roll, will well reward his 
pursuit there being in the forest no fewer than 
four varieties of pheasants, — the hhalij, mosl 
numerous, then the plass, a handsome bird, 
JJj® ^ superb creature, in shape 
like the English bird, and last the moonal or 


peacock pheasant, the splendour of whose 
plumage this epithet indicates. Of partridges 
there are the vhukorcy and another very gay 
feathered, rather scarce and peculiar to these 
Hills; Towards the snowy range iiwijhajje or 
argil s pheasant is found, (described, a Iriend 
tells me in Buffon, under the title of horned 
pheasant). Of deer there arc three, the corll, or 
Himalaya chamois, the kahur or barking 
deer, and perhaps that curious and valuable 
animal tlie musk deer may be startled ; there 
m«fy be others, these are all 1 have seen. 
Bears, hyienas and leopards will probably 
be roused in the deepest and darkest jungles. 
The road winds through the forest for about 
7 miles, and then emerges at Fagoo, where 
there is a bungalow. The next march is to 
Mutteana, on a tolerably level lint*, except iti 
one or two places ; some likely looking spots 
are passed and the traveller cannot hut help 
admiring the industry which has cinhcllished 
whole faces of rugged steeps with one sheet 
of cultivation, in little terraces one above 
another, reaching often to nearly the very 
crest of the Hill. The ziimeendars seem fully 
sensible of the value of manure ; for which 
purpose they make a compost of fermented 
lir leaves, fern andeowdung. They have an in- 
genious mode of stacking their hay on very 
steep slopes, which preserves it uninjured both 
by snow and rain, and in some viltages they 
keep it in tall cones by staking it on poles, 
fixed into llic ground. They take great pride 
in their herds of cattle, and constantly sing, 
while lending lliem, their excellencies of 
shape and produce, and recite even something 
like pastorals. The peasantry are well for- 
med and robust, are fairer than the same 
class ill the plains, and when young very 
good looking, but whether it is owing to early 
marriages or to frequent exposure to sun, 
wind and rain, or perhaps both, certain it is 
that their good-looks leave them at a very early 
age, and in appearance at least, they be- 
come prematurely old. The villagers I saw 
were warmly clad in a dirty drab colored 
woollen frock, trowsers of the same material, 
loose about the leg and tightened over the in- 
step: for head dress, the men wear a black cap 
of frieze rolled up into something like a tur- 
ban, and often decked with a bunch of roses 
or a green sprig ; some of them had a girdle 
of Jiair-rope with knife and steel suspended 
(a bit of quartz serves for a Hint and they find 
a natural tinder or atnaden in a small downy 
plant, the leaves of which they dry) and when 
the weather is inclement, they throw over all 
a blanket, much in the manner of the High- 
land plaid. The women, who bekr a most 
active part in the labors of the field, wear the 
same sort of frock, frequently without any 
undergarments, with a strip of cotton cloth 
wound round the head ; some, however, have 
paejamus or a sort of trousers: both sexes 
are filthy in their persons, and like most unci- 
vilized mountaineers, grossly superstitious. 
Th^y profess Ilindooism, ignorance of the 
rites of their religion renders them perhaps 
less tenacious of caste than their brethren of 
the plains, and most of them eat meat,— but 
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they will nut touch a morsel of mutton except 
tiiat of the Hills, observing tliat the sheep 
below have long tails batchroo kc nwo^ 
afiq'' Coming up to Simla, 1 saw a man 
about sunset, holding in front of bis face a 
slip of wood with soiifeiiiiug like the human 
face divine carved on it, and apparently endea- 
voring to cover some object at a distance. On | 
inquiring what ho was about, he said “ his 
danye was having a moolakat with one at 
Subatlioo,’' about ten lailes horizontal dis- 
tanc.e. Wizards and witches play all sorts 
of devilish tricks with their cattle, and every 
lofty peak has its appropriate tUota^ whom 
they endeavor to propitiate by a variety of 
oireriiigs. The houses are substantially built 
of stone, slate and wood, some have 3 stories, 
the lower appartmeuts being alluttetl to the 
kine, the middle one to the family, and the 
garret for a granary or kitchen. All who 
saw these Hills after the Nepal war, agree 
in stating, that the condition of the few in- 
habitcuits was most pitiable, now they ap- 
pear to be better olf than any peasantry 1 
have seen in India. Goorklias were indeed 
the most merciless, brutal, grasping conquerors 
that ever disgraced the name of man in 
any age, and all the execrable atrocities com- 
mitted ill tlie southern portion of the new 
world, sink into iiisignitieance compared with 
the villainies perpetrated by these treacher- 
ous tyrants. Dy the bye, 1 may here remark, 
that the men of the R(‘gimeiit of that nation 
stationed at Subatlioo, arc by no means re- 
spectful in their demeanour to any Europeans 
but their ollicers ; having, 1 suppose, adopted 
some strange notions of. ** station and dig- 
nity of man.’' Wc proceeded next to Nagkun- 
der, which is very mucli colder than 8imlah, 
and where there is an excellent bungalow — 
good sliooting is to be had in the iieighhour- 
Jiood ; and independently of the beauties of 
this spot, which are many, lyid of the climate | 
which is very bracing, the discovery this 
month of a ehalybeat spring by Dr. Murray, 
H. A. in a shooting excursion, promises to 
add not a little to its attractions ; its waters 
arc already in request, and no doubt, an an- 


alysis of them will shortly be presq^ted to 
the public. The next day, 1 recommend the 
traveller to devote to a ramble up to the Hill 
of Huttoo, about three and half miles off, and 
the road to which lies through a superb and 
mingled forest 4>f lirs, liolrn-oaks, liorse 
ehesnuts, sycamores, hazle, row'an and the 
j sable yew, from between the spreading arms 
of which, stand out in lovely desolation the 
“ blasted pines, wrecks of a single wihter, 
barkless and branchless.” Lei the summit of 
the hill be gained early, and from it, should 
the sky be unclouded, as it probably will in 
the morning, is commanded a view awful in- 
deed, but neillier sad nor gloomy. To the 
nortli rise proudly up the mighty peaks of the 
vast Ilimalyali, sheathed in perennial snows, 
where spirits “ nightly tread and Icnve no trace 
behind,” and among the most <;oiispicuoiis of 
those giant hcmls, shoot up the glittering pin- 
nacles of Bundeh Puocli ; turning to tlic 
south, we behold the Chaor still with his 
night cap on, and a little to the west of south 
Jacko and Simla are distiiielly visible, and 
on either hand a scene which might well 
employ poet and painter. The slopes of the 
Hill were studded with those ever wild llow- 
ei's, so endeared to us hy association, the vio- 
let, polyanthus, buttercup, thyme, &.e. ike. 
In the alter noon I returned to Najkunda de- 
lighted with all that 1 had seen, and next day 
went on to Kotgurh, the road to which is pret- 
ty, distant 7 or 8 miles. Two e.omiianjos of the 
Nusscree Battalion were once stationed hero, 
and there arc two good houses belonging to 
private individuals. The Sutlej rolls or rather 
rushes below, and looks like a mere sluice, 
though i believe it is 2j() feet wide. Two 
marches hence is llampoor, (the capital of 
Bussahir^ ; the fair held therein Novenihcr I 
hope to visit, and should you think this worthy 
of insertion, 1 will at a future period, descant 
on the folly of prohibiting Europeans from 
crossing the Sutlej, or from proceeding to 
Konawur without oiric.ial permission. Here 
for the present concludes the journey of your 
admirer and obedient servant, 

SuHlUf Matff l83o. TRAMP 
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DOUBTS SUBMITTED KESl’KCTING THE ALLEGED EFFICACY OF A KNOWLEDGE OF THE VARIOUS LAND 
TENURES OF INDIA, AS A MEANS OF PROTECTING THE RIGHTS AND INTERESTS OF THE RYUTS* 


TlieadvDoatesof Hyutwar settlements charge 
the Permnneiit Zemindarce settlement of Lord 
Cornwallis, and all others formed upon a like 
principle, with more serious evils, as I humbly 
submit, than can fairly be impnted to them, 
whilst they ascribe, on the other hand, more 
clficacy than they deserve to those securities 
against the commission of similar errors, which 
form the basis of their favorite system of^rq- 
venue management. 

The following observations, which with all 
submission go to question both of these posi- 


tions, and which right or wrong are the result 
of much reflection, after having attentively 
read, marked, and as I would fain hope, well 
digested the valuable information, contained 
in the Printed Revenue Selections, in the large 
mass of oral and written evidence recently 
submitted to the Board of Control and the Select 
Committee of Parliament for the aflairs of 
India, and in late dispatches from the Su- 
preme Government, also laid before tbem^ and 
thp whole of which are also in print — may be 
less called for as regards India, where something 
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like a. reaction in the minds of the ruling 
pouters would seem to have taken place as to 
the merits of Hyiitwar settlements, grounded 
upon previous iniiiute local inquiries, such 
as are embraced in Regulation Vll. 18*22, of 
the Bengal Code,* that is to say, “ tlieir 
practical application for “ there can be 
but one opinion as to their soundness in 
theory. ’'t Not so however with the autho- 
rities in England, in whose minds a conviction 
of their superiority to every other Revenue 
term, both practically, and theoretically would 
seem to he as steadfast and rooted as ever, or 
rather, it may by said to have gained strength 
since the weight of testimony in the inquiries 
1 have alluded to, which preceded the renewal 
of the Charier, being ail in favour of that mode 
of Revenue administration, must have added 
to the strong previous leaning towards it. In 
proof of which, I need only mention the names 
of 8ir Charles IMetealfe and Mr. Holt Mac- 
kenzie, who, although neither of them, 1 be- 
lieve, practical disciples of that school, arc ne- 
vertheless strenuous and warm supporters of its 
principles, and of Messrs Caniphell and Sulli- 
van, of the Madras service, whose evidence 
display an apostolical zeal in propagating the 
doctrines of their distinguished masters. 

To enlarge on the vast importance of eli- 
citing the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, with respect to a question, which has 
occupied so large a share of the attention 
of every Indian Government, from the days 
of Warren Hastings to the present lime, 
would be to utter Stale truisms. 1 feel satis- 
fied, therefore, that any person w ho can, or 
fancies he can, throw a single ray of addi 
tional light upon it, need olfer no apology for 
proceeding to make tiie attempt. I am not, 
however, going to infUet a merciless disserta- 
tion upon the merits of either of the celebrat- 
ed Revenue settlements 1 have adverted to, 
or of any other. On the contrary, considering 
how much has been already said and written 
upon these and all the other systems of Reve- 
nue management whieli have at any lime found 
favor in India, so much indeed that one would 
almost think there could be no room for fur- 
ther discussion, and hearing in mind the iie- 
eessily of dealing considerately with the limi- 
ted. space which your eoluinns, and the proba- 
bly still more limited patience of your readers, 
can alford, 1 shall not only toueli as brielly as 
possible on all such facts or reasoning already 
on record, as I may have occasion to refer to, 
but sliall compress iny own suggestions into 
the narrowest compass consistent with per- 
spicuity. • 

It appears to me then, that it was not, as is 
alleged, our concluding the Zeniindaree set- 
tlement of Bengal, in ign<^anec of the land 
tenures of the country, which led to the cx- 
tcuj^ivc destruction, said, and no doubt truly, 
to have overtaken the rights and interests of 
the ryuts and other agricultural classes. It 

• Letter the Governor General, 7th of April, 1831. 

1 1 wiiih tow nnderstooil an refurriiig to thuee detailed settle 
moutsviuider whicli the payments of cwJi individual ryiif, or rather 
the niwsnnetttA of every separate fieUl are adjusted and fixed by 
Che^Jlroropeun cnlliM-tor aud his Cuti berry servuiits. 


was hot from employing the term proprietor 
(in regard to the Zemindars) without delining 
the nature of the property and from overlook- 
ing the fact, that several distinct proprietors 
may very well attach to a single subject mat- 
ter''* nor from “confotinding the Zemindars' 
hereditary property in ilic land revenue with 
the separate property in the land 
which produced the “mischief" in question. 

1 would submit, whether the same evils would 
not have equally ensued, had the relative 
rights of every class, connected with the land, 
within the sphere of its operation, from the 
Zemindar or superior landholder himself, 
down to the lowest cultivator, been ascertained, 
defined, and recorded in the amplest and 
clearest possible manner, precedent to the lor- 
niation df tliat settlement. 

What in fact at that period, if not now, 
were the rights of the generality of the ryuls 
at the very best ? That so long as they duly 
paid certain pergunnah rales of assessmeni, 
said to have been limited by ancient law and 
usage ; that is to say, a rate of asscssim^nt, 
which, though locally vague and ill-defintMl, 
is stated to have been equal, on an average, to 
half the gross produce of their lands at the 
very least4 Hiey were not liable to be disj>os- 
sessed. But is that a proportion, which they 
were capable of [faying, I will not say eoiiti- 
iiuously, but even for any eonsidernblc length 
of time i 1 believe it has never been contend- 
ed that it is, fur that it was any thing more in- 
deed than a inaxiinuui limit of legal demand, 
never to be exceeded — and at all events, it is 
quite certain that so long as there are “bad 
crops and poor ryuts," it is not a rale, which 
could have been paid by all ryuts, in all sea- 
.sons, and under all cireumstanees without re- 
mission or abatement, notorious, as it is, how 
small a calamity disables most ryutS' from li- 
quidating their assessment; and if so, what- 
ever might have b^en the nature of the property 
intended to have been conferred on those, 
who were empowered to cxae.t it, did not this 
single fact su nice in itself, if not at once, at 
least before very long, to invest e.very one of 
the Zemindars, With whom the Government 
settlement was made, to all intents and pur- 
poses, with a complete proprietary right in all 
the lands comprized within the limits of his 
Zeinindaree, dtid virtually render the reduc- 
tion of the whole of the inferior cultivators to 
the condition of tenants-at-will a more ques- 
tion of time ? These Zemindars must always, 
it is obvious, have been the sole judges of 
when, and to what extent abatements from 
such standard assessment, if any, were to be 
granted, on a* partial or general '^failure of 
crops. Tliey had only therefore to refuse, on 
any such occasions, to listen to claims for re- 
mission, on that or any other plea, and what 
became of the boasted rights of individuals so 
circumstanced ? Would they not in that case 


* Letter lr(»in the UiKht Hon’blc 11- Mackenzie, vol. 3rd. Part 
Snti, Revenue Papera laid before tbc Select Committee, on the 
BS'av>s of the Eaat India Company. 

t Mr. Campbcll'H Paper on the Land Revenue of India, ditto, 
ditto. 

IFilUiRcppri ditto. Letter from Mr Mackenzie, already noli- 
fled. 
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have been as entirely at their mercy, however 
carefully they mij^ht have been sought out, 
ascertained and registered, as if no such re- 
cord as at present had ever existed ? The 
assignment, in short, to the Zemindars of a 
carte hhinchc power to take from their ryuis 
whatever they pleased, within these speeiiic 
limits, could not fail, 1 would submit, to en- 
able them sooner or later to work their will 
upon them, and to oust indeed nine-tenths of 
the whole, if so disposed, in the course of a 
very few years, without tfie smallest violation 
of law or infraction of individual rights. By 
making that “ a real measure of demand,*’ 
which in the hands of Government had been 
in a great manner nominal,"* and strictly 
enforcing its realization — any record of the na- 
ture indicated must, in a very slinrUtiine, in 
short, so fur as protection to the ryuts, have 
been little better than a nullity. 

The general rate of assessment, for example, 
in the Bengal Provinces, as sanctioned by 
long usage or prescription, was probably not 
below that of the Ceded Districts of Madras, 
lixed by Sir Thomas Munro’s celebrated sur- 
vey, but according to that eininenL revenue 
authority, even so large a reduction as he ad- 
vised ill that rate, namely, to the extent of 25, 
and in some instances IVd per cent, would still 
have involved, for a number of years at least, 
the necessity of remissions “ from bad crops 
or other accidents," to the annual amount of 
no loss than 10 per cent of the annual jum- 
ina," in an aggregate of six or eight colleclo- 
4*ates, though it might be more in a single 
one.”t Hence, armed as the Zemindars ne- 
cessarily were with a discretionary power to 
reject or admit as they thouglit fit, all pleas 
for abatement of such standard rent, one ryiit 
in ten every year, or every ryut on an aver- 
age, ill the course of so short a period as ten 
years must have been at their mercy, even if 
the rates deruaiidable from them had been 25 
per cent less, than they really were, and whe- 
ther these rales, as well as all their other 
lights had been defined or recorded or not. 
How much more so then with reference to the 
actual rates, for which thejr were legally an- 
swerable. 

Another proof, if further evidence be want- 
ing of the ryut’s inability to pay any thing 
like a fixed or uniform rate of assessment for 
any length of time is deducible from the fact 
of the Zemindars themselves being every day 
defaulters, and their estates forfeited in con- 
sequence ; no fewer than two hundred and se- 
venty-six having been actually sold so recent- 
ly as the year 1824.1 Now as the Zemindars 
of tlie present day do not appear to he charged, 
like their predecessors in the early period of 
the permanent settlement, with any peculiar 
improvidence or incapacity in the manage- 
ment of their lands, if they, with their superior 
resources, and the advantage arising from 
the possession of a great deal of waste 


* Mr. McKen7Jc'iievideiicej2ti71. Vol. Ilf. Part l 0 t. 
t Report of thn Principal Col lector of the Ceded Districts dated 
15th of August, 1807. Para : 10th. Vol. i. Revenue Selections. 

t Mr. McKenzie's evidence. No. 3602. Part Ist, Vul. Mi' 
nates of Evidence. 
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land, &.C. &c., are so frequently unable to 
make good tlicir engagements with Govern- 
ment, what was to he expected from the major- 
ity of ryuts in the liquidation of their obli- 
gations to them. 

A rigorous enforcement of punctuality in the 
payment of their kists, as they fall due, could 
of itself perhaps bnvc gone far to ruin many 
of them ; since they, of all people in the world, 
with their poverty, must have special need of 
that patient indulgeriec in money matters, 
which lew persons ilo not uccNisioiiHlly require. 

If there be any justice then in the foregoing 
observations, 1 submit that there must also be 
some truth in llic proposition, with wdiieli I 
set out, viz., that no preliminary knowledge, 
Iiow'cver accurate and complete, of the various 
land tenures and other individual rights, con- 
nected with the land, could have bad the ef- 
fect eoiiieiided for of eficctiially bridling the 
Zemindars, or have proved other than a very 
temporary sliield from the ills, wbieb arc said 
to have befallen the ryuts from the want of it. 

I should almost be inclined to go further 
and to submit, wlictbcr in merely urging, as I 
have hitherto done, that .such knowledge 
would be of very limited utility in pruleeting 
the inferior from the oppressive practices of 
the superior landholders, I have not passed a 
more favorable judgment upon it than it really 
deserves. Whether, in short, instead of 
possessing the negative merit of being harm- 
less, it would not on the whole be positively 
mischievous in its operation upon those last, 
or upon those for whoso especial benefit it is 
intended, and for Ibis sim[>le reason, that it is 
calculated to put asunder" those ties and 
sympathies between the higher and lower 
classes, which, circumstanced a.s the great 
body of the ryuts arc, must ever be their best 
security for the undisturbed enjoyment of 
their rights, and for which this supposed pal- 
ladium would, as I greatly fear, prove but a 
very inadei^uate substitute. 

Did the ryuts stand less frequently in need 
of indulgence in the payment of their dues, 
could they in short be at onec raised into inde- 
pendence in their circuinstanccs, such a regis- 
try might indeed be a valuable boon — but 
wedded as they are to pinching poverty, and 
with such constantly reeiirriiig occasion fur 
abatements in the assessment, which the Ze- 
mindars are entitled to demand from them, 
fixed though it be on the lowest scale, which 
has ever been contemplated — what other eflcct 
can our teaching them to look solely to the 
Courts for redress, on every occasion of real 
or faiieiM infringement of their rights, than to 
alienate from them the good-will of those upon 
whom they are so wholly dependant, and 
who by astern exaction of their just dues, and 
a refusal of what can he claimed as a matter 
of favor only, and not of right, would have 
innumerable opportunities of placing them in 
a much worse position, than they at present 
occupy, since, as matters now are, the Zemin- 
dars may have the power; but there seems 
good reason to believe that they have seldom 
the inclination to practice any general oppres- 
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81011 upon their ryuts, whereas they woald 
then have both the one and the other. Tke 
inclination oould not fail, were they to be 
I'reqtiently sued in the Courts by the ryuts to 
become much more hostile towards them, and 
the powor^ as has been shewn, would as eer- 
tainly not be long wanting. Can a slave, it 
may be asked, venture to complain of his 
master with impunity ? 

To be beneficial, therefore, the whole pea- 
santry or the country, that is to say, a propor- 
tion of not less perJiaps than two-Uiirds of the 
community at large must be elevated, and that 
instanler, to the rank of independent lauded 
proprietors or substantial farmers, and this is 
what, 1 believe, is really aimed at. A most 
benevolent design truly, but which hut for the 
high respect 1 enlertaiii for many of its advo- 
cates, I should be inclined to designate as so 
very utopian, as to have much more the air of 
being an emanation from the brain of Mr. Owen 
of Lanark, than the sober calculation of prac- 
tical statesmen. 

In every part of the world, the time I fear is 
very far liom having yet arrived for the 
great mass of mankind to he other than hewers 
of wood, and drawers of water — and in India, 
with their imstitutiuns and load of taxation, the 
p 6 opl^e seem to be more especially doomed to 
that lot. To expect, under such circumstan- 
ces, by any law of ours we can make them 
otherwise, is to believe the iavv.s of men to be 
more powerful than those of God and nature. 
The Hindoo laws of inheritance would of 
themselves render it abortive beyond the pe- 
riod of a single generation. 

But the Zemindars, it Is said, practised 
great oppression on the ryuts possessing ** a 
lix.ed right of occupancy, — which is the most 
general tenure,"' by every where disregarding 
and exceeding the customary local rales of 
assessment, and ejecting them in case of recur- 
rence from their holdings,*’^ in order to make 
room for others, the pyacadoree, or migratory 
ryuts, a body who “ are ever on the watch, by 
the oiler of higher terms, to tempt the Govern- 
ment, or its representative, to oust the here- 
ditary cultivator from his fields."’t To wliich 
it may be answered, that the only legal limit to 
the rates in question, to which the latter class 
would appear to have been liable, from time 
immemorial, being ther supposed ability"^ 
to pay them, as ordinarily the wliole of the 
produce of the land, beyond what is required 
for the reward of labour and the replacement of 
stock, might be deemed a public property 
their condition could for the most part scarce- 
ly have admitted of being made worse, than 
it always likd been in this respect, and at all 
events, their rents coiuld notihavc been raised. 
1 lyould submit, with any view to their ejeet- 
ment for the purpose adverted to, as such a 
doctrine is at variance with the notorious fact 


* T^rd lUofrS'g Mlnuie, tlsi Sf*pteml)n’,-lSl&.Hevenae 

Selectioiui VoL Ist. 

Cainiiliell’il*iiiier. 
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every whore recorded,* that ncerasdars ami 
all ryots possessing a hereditary or fixed right 
of occupancy, are almost uniformly in the ha- 
bit of paying, a higher rate of assessment, 
than the migratory class, or those who bear a 
resemblance to tenants-at-wiil, and who ** hav- 
ing no permanent interest in the lands they 
cultivate, have little or more of the local at- 
tachment which facilitates exaction'" from tJie 
others. If such be the case then, their eject- 
ment, the fact of which 1 do not presume to 
question, must, gene/klly speaking, have arisen 
from some other cause than the one assigned, 
since it must have been attended with posi- 
tive loss, instead of gain, to the Zemindars. 

It may be atlirmed, in short, that the Zemin- 
dars could not, if they would, have raised the 
rents, w^ich they were legally entitled to re- 
ceive from the ryots, and that they would not, 
if they could, to sueli an extent at least, as to 
dispossess them. The one would seem to have 
been physically, and the other morally, impossi- 
ble, as being clearly opposed to their own in- 
terests. 

The under-farming, or thrice repeated sub- 
renting system, prevalent in the Zoniiiidarcc 
of the Burdwau Kajah has been addueed,f 
however apparently, 111 support of the above 
opinions, that the Zemindars were both able 
and willing to levy more than had been custo- 
mary or was legally due from ihcir culivators, as 
each of those three grades of sub-renters col- 
lected of course a larger sum than that which 
he himself had engaged to pay. But might 
not this have been possible enough, without 
its being “ wrung"" from tlic cultivators, as is 
asserted ; that is to say, without any one of 
them paying, in porportioii to the land which 
he occupied, one rupee more, than at any pre- 
vious period i Might it not, in short, have been 
entirely owing to extended cultivation, upon 
which each of those farmers speculated, since 
it has been shewn ** in respect to a number 
of estates, taken' indiscriminately from those 
under the Court of Wards,""]; and some of 
those belonging to the Kajah of Burdwau 
among the number, that the rent obtained 
from farmers on 'Recount of the proprietors, 
contrasted with the Government revenue, was 
more than double the latter,"" and all owing, 
as is ex press W stated, to this very cause, i 
would with Reference submit whether the 
chief, if not the whole injury the ryuts have 
sustained under the Zemindarec settlement 
I in question, rather to be attributed to the en- 
actment and rigorous enforcement q£ that 
clause of our fiscal Regulations, which makes 
the Zemindaree tenures saleable in satisfac- 
tion of arrears of revenue. Not as is held, 
because their rights are thus idade to merge 
in those of the auction purchasers of those 
tenures when brought to the hammer, or in 
other words, to its having been practically 
ruled that in all such cases these last became 

• RepcM of the Hon*bte Mr. Elphinstone on the Beccau. Vhl- 
4th. Judicical Selections, page I€0. McKenzie's evidence at Supra. 
No. Ki, Sir T. Monro’s Report of August 1807. Fifth Hnpocti Re- 
venue Letter from Bombay. Fage 0&3, Vol. 3rd. Part 3ud. Minutes 
(rf Evidence. 

t CarnpheU’s Paper. McKenzie’s Letter at Supra. 
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proprietors of the whole land itself, and not 
merely a share of the publie revenue derived 
from it ;* for the ryut's tenures heiiifif, as 
has been so repeatedly stated, nearly, if not 
wholly, worthless, so far as concerns pecu- 
niary value on account of the ordinary le^al 
limits of the government demand'" beinfi: such 
as to absorb every thing: in the shape of rent, 
it follows that neither the act of Government 
virtually, or expressly, conferrinjc on the Zo^ 
mindars all property in the land itself, nor its 
subsequent transfer to othtsrs, when escheated 
to the state by their default, could have been 
any infraction of their proprietary Tig:hts,-t 
since “ to give up what the law and usage 
authorize us to take, is to create a new pro- 
perty, which no individual can claim on the 
score of right, but because it in a manner 
forced the Zemindars to exercise an equal 
degree of rigor and severity upon their ten- 
antry, as they themselves were subjected to 
by the Government. The attachment of all 
natives to their lands, and to the eonseqiierice 
which is dc^ivativ<^ therefrom, is proverbial, 
the loss of life itself being almost preferable 
to dispossession. The intense desire, there- 
fore, wilieb llie Zemindars must naturally 
have felt to avert so heavy a calamity from 
jliemselves, and which they knew to be the 
inevitable consequence of any failure on their 
|»art ill the fuinimeiit .of their reveinie en- 
gagements with the state, was surely in itself 
cnoiigli not only to drive them, however much 
against their natural irieliiiation, to practice 
every species of oppression and extortion, 
with the view, if possible, of making good the 
jiinirua due from them, but almost to justify 

If the ryut’s rights in the land had had any 
saleable value, the eoiisequences contended 
for, of the rule under the Bengal system, which 
in the event of the sale of a Zemindarco or vil- 
lage, constituted the piirchas^^rs the sole pro- 
prietor of all the land comprised within its 
bounds, and conveyed to him the proprietory 
rights without reserve, would certainly have 
been indisputable, because they would then 
have had both the power, and a strong induce- 
ment to use it, to annihilate them by means of 
extra exaction. But as it has been most dis- 
tinctly admitted by its most strenuous advoca- 
tes, that their hereditary tenures were not 
generally saleable “ in the Provinces under 
the Bengal or Bombay Governments, and 
that the existence of private rights, limiting 
the right of Government, so as to leave the 
owners of fields a portion of the rent, that is, 
a share of the surplus, which remains after 
paying wages and replacing stock, seems 
rarely to have been established.”§ I cannot 
hut think there is strong reason for being 
sceptical as to the mere system of sales ipso 
facto, having so extensively a prejudicial ef- 
fect upon their rights and interests. 

With respect to the Tuppa of Muneer, a 


* CamfSwU’g Figper et gupra. ^ 

am Sir firom denyiag that there are many exceptimiifl, but 
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Zemindaree held by a community of Rajpoots, 
forfeited and sold in consequence, of one or 
two of the body refusing to pay a portion of 
the juiiima, to which it was assessed, by which 
the entire rights and fields of the whole of 
them, “ even where they bad discharged tlieir 
respective shares <d' the public revenue in 
full,'’ are said to have been involved in one 
coimnoii destriietion,"’’’^ and conveyed to the 
new purchaser, and which liad been cited as 
a pregnant in.stanec of the mischief and in- 
justice, attending such a practice, and of the 
endless litigation, as well as general disaiVec- 
tion it gave rise to. I would observe, in the 
first place, that this being an estate held in 
common, it has always, if 1 am not mistaken, 
been the usage of the country, an usage merely 
adopted and continued in our Regulations, 
and not their offspring, to bold the whole of 
such a corporation conjointly answerable for 
the aggregate demand of Government, and 
their land.s cschentable, if any portion, how-- 
ever small, were not duly discharged ; and in 
the second place, if I am in error in this view, 
the excitement which the sale of this Zimin- 
daree would ai>i)ear to have caused among the 
people, seems to have arisen, loss from the 
sale than from the low caste of the purchaser, 
which shocked the prejudices and wounded 
the pride of an association belonging to so 
high spirited a race as one of the Co-parceners 
is stated to have observed on the occasion — 
“ If Government arc dctcriniried to sell our 
lands, wliy dishonour the caste, by a sab; to a 
gootun? Our eliicf is the Rajah of Buleah, 
and be is a rich man/" &e. 

It must bo acknowledged, however, that the 
Regulation in force for several years, after the 
first introduction of the permanent settlement, 
which gave the Zemindars no other means of 
recovering arrears due to them from the 
ryuts, than by the slow process of a suit in 
the Courts, whilst the Government could pro- 
ceed against them in the most summary pos- 
sible manner, by encouraging the ryuts as it 
did, to enter into combinations, which ena- 
bled them to cmbarra.ss the landholders in a 
very injurious manner, by withholding their 
just ducs""t was eminently calculated to stir 
I up hostile feelings on their part, and to sever 
Ion both sides (as before observed) those ties, 
i which in tlieir relative situations would nalu- 
! r^lly have bound them to each other, had no 
such conflicting interests intervened, and 
hence the Zemindars were sometimes more 
disposed perhaps, than they otherwise would 
have been, to turn into an engine of oppression 
the power^s with which they were afterwards 
armed, for the more prompt enforcement of 
llier claims against the ryuts. 

The above considerations have the more 
weight, because whSre Zemindars and other 
^ great landholders have not been acted on by 
such malignant inlluences, they Would seem to 
be “not at all prone to eject their ryuts."'! 
They manifest in truth the very reverse of a 

* Campbell’s Paper elnaipra. 
t Fifth Report. 

t Minute of the Senior ludge Of Sadder DeWttHet Adaoliit, 
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dispusilioti to practice grinding; exaction, or 
any oilier species of oppression on their culti- 
vators. Ill every p<*trt of India, from the 
souliieru exlreiuity of llie peninsula to the 
most northern parts of llindostan, we find tes- 
timony borne to this fact. Ill the jaj^hircs of 
the southern Mahratta country, on thi.s side | 
of India, not only arc the hinds represented as! 
bcinpr in a more tlourisliin^ condition than the 
British territories in their ncighlioiirhood, but 
there is said to be “ a greater appearance, of 
.subsistence and cum foil in the people.''*' 
The same is said of all the considerable land- 
bolder.s in Tiiivancoic; of the renters in Mal- 
wa, where a system of very long leases, sonic- 
tiines banded dow n from Tather to son, to the 
third or fourth gom*ration, formerly obtained. 
CKfhc hill Zemindars in tlie Northern Circars 
where the ryiits seem to have a peculiarly 
.strong atlachrneiii to their chiefs, a ml of many 
of the pclly iiiilependeiit slates in Upper India, 
such as Ihiiripoor in Boliilennd, the Jtajah 
Diaram llngwant Sing, and of Bluirtpore, 
whieli being STinill, were man«nged more like 
private estates than principalities. 

If the end hail in view then, namely, a 
Ivnsl-wortliy record of the rights ami ohliga- 
tions of every one of the agrieiiltnral classes 
he, as I have submitted, of prohlcmatieal 
advantage so far as providing an efleetnal 
security for their undisturbed enjoyment of 
those riglits, I would now further, though 
w'ilh equal defercnee, siilmiit, whether the 
means by which alone we seek to attain it, be 
not equally problematical ? — that is to say, by 
minute local serutiiiies, including a survey 
and valuation of every begah pf land, with 
the double object of “ ascertaining the rcla- 
lioii of the people to each other, and to the 
Ooveriimerit,*' and of ilcterniiniiig “the ex- 
tent of ])roduetiYcness of the liiiid, included 
in the term, all cireuinsbuiecs, natural or arti- 
ficial, that alVect ils power of yielding rent,'* 
for the purpose of fixing “ an easy ami equal 
assessment, whieli should give to every person, 
who pcnuiineiilly eultivutes lands, and whom 
it would fie unjust to oust, a tenure in the 
fields occupied by him, or tilled at his ex- 
pense and risk, possi^ssi ng a certain money 
value, and seeiire against arbitrary or illegal 
disturbance,” lke.| 

Tn support of Ibis proposition, I am less 
dependent, than in regard to tlic foregoing, 
upon argument merely. In proof of the ex- 
treme dilKculty of developing the information 
embraced in both of these “ great hranches 
of enquiry," and as a striking practical illus- 
tration of the great likelihood of all such un- 
dertakings ending in disappointment, I can 
boldly refer to the little progress wbicli ha.s 
bitherto been made in carrying into efteet the 
provisions of RegiUalioa Vll. of ld22, fOr the 
settlement upon these principles of the western 
provinces of Bengal, and to the result of 

* Colonel Syke'B Evidence, No 197S, \ol. HI. part l«t, Miiiutei 
of Evidence. Colonel J. Mniiro, No. 14rj8, at Snpra. Sir Johi 
Malctilm's Centntl India. Mr. Eljdiinatoiio Iiaa made tbe same 
obRervatiDiiii in bis evidence before the Lord's Coiiiniittcc foi 
Imlinn Affisini, 

t Mackenzie’s Letter ft supra. 


the recent survey, and assessment in the Pec- 
can, which was under the siipcrintendeneo of 
a gentleman, who has the character of being 
every w'ay qualified to do justice to it. The 
Pecean .survey, like many otliers which liavo 
been attempted elsewhere,* appears to have 
failed in consequence of the “ chie.anery and 
corruption** of the numerous native servants, 
— most of them of course on low jiay, — to 
Wihoni tlio dctnil.s were necessarily eonlidcd ; 
but had every one of them been of spotless 
iiilegrity, with theutmo.sl fitness in every oilier 
re.speel, it may well, I think, be doubted whe- 
ther it would have been mueb more satisfac- 
tory. 

“ The whole object of that measure} wa.s, 
as is staled, to a.sc.crtain the amount of the 
gross produce of each aeac, and the .share 
which the ryul could alford to pay, after de- 
ducting the expense of cultivating it and 
maintaining himself and his family,** with a 
view to the revision in the existing rates of 
asse.ssment, and to rediudiig them to a greater 
degree of equality. “ Jjarge quantities of 
land being held at reduced rales in some cases, 
whilst other lands were greatly oviirrutcd.*’ — 

But to attempt such an equalisation wdth 
any prospect of success, it is obviously requi- 
site that we should be able to discriminate 
between natural and artificial fcrtillity of soil, 
otherwise we must run Ihe greatest risk of ag- 
gravating, instead of lessening, existing iu- 
cqualities of asse.ssment. Tw o hegahs of land 
for example, are found to yield the same gross 
produce, ami on both the crops are abundant ; 
but in the one ease it is the elVeet of very 
little labour, while in the other, the expenses 
of cultivation, tliat is, of nianurc ariik -mhei 
out-goings, are twice as great. Unless, there' 
fore, we can clearly distinguish the one from 
the other, and form some esliniatc of the dif- 
ference of expense in ({uestion, an equitable 
adjustment of aHsessmeut upon each is mani- 
festly chimerical : lixed in igrioraiiee of this 
I essential fact, it might very possibly leave 
the owner of one of them in possession of a 
I considerable surplus, “ after paying wages 
ami replacing .stock,*' while it pressed so hea- 
vily on the owner of the other, as not only to 
leave him no such surplus, but to trench ma- 
terially on the expenses of cultivating it, 
and maintaining himself and family. 

But is this a matter within the competence 
of any geologists, or other individuals however 
expert, to determine by examination or inspec- 
tion f — I do not of course mean with any pre- 
cision, but with the smallest approximation 
even to accuracy, aided though they be by the 
advice and opinion of other ryuts, by tbeir 
spirit of party and opposing interests*,t or by 
any other imaginable expedient? 1 appre- 
hend not; I certainly at least have never heard 
it so contended. Herein then in itself lies an 
insuperable dilfieulty. I am within bounds 
when* I affirm, that there are as great varieties 
in the .skill, capital and judgment applied to 

Re-Trnue Kr;1«cUon<i, vol. 4, page 17S, 

t Mr. EiphiDsioiie'z Minute. Revenue Selections, vol. III. 
j page HTkI. 
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the cultivarion (if land, as there are degrees 
in its natural fertility, in truth, striking as 
are the diirercnces in (he inherent qiialitities 
of dilferent soils, there is perhaps still more 
diversity in the relative quantity as well as 
quality of produee, drawn from them by rea- 
son of the labour and skill, bestowed on their 
e(illivati4»n, as is abundantly testified by re- 
ference to rude and civilized periods of society 
in every country. Compare the former with 
the latter, and we tind 4he land producing 
little more than enough to uiairitain tlie culti- 
vators ; while in the liittor, one-third of the 
(^onirn unity perhaps, engaged in agriculture, 
produce a surplus over aini above their own 
suhsisteiiec, eapnble of supplying the whole of 
the wiiiils of the other two-thirds. Compare 
dilferent eountri(;s, at any given perfod, and 
we perceive the same result- fn Fraii<;e two- 
tliir<ls of the population are said to he agricul- 
tural. In England less than one-third, whih' 
Ireland the propnrli<Hi must be considerably 
more than in France. What therefore is this 
to he asrrihed to ? Not mnlainly to England 
being the more tVrtile eounlry of the three, as 
France has eonfessedly the far lieluir soil, 
hut to a more ahiimhuit eapital and heller sys- 
tem of Inishandry, and to the land being less 
subdivided among those classes, who are en- 
gaged in agricultuio. Ent wdiat is true ofdii- 
ferotit (UHinlries in this respeet, is no less true 
of individuals, and the latter equally w'ith the 
furintir, and for the same reasons will make 
their lands productive in very dilferent 
degrees. 

“ There arc two or three descriptions of land 
as was observed by an intelligent (Jolleetor in 
the Ibimhay service^., hut there is not miicli 
di/fcreiiec in Uie<|iiality of land of tJic same 
description] beyond what has been caused by 
the labour bestowed on it. Land of the third 
class in two or three years may ho made equal 
to land of the lirst class, aiidi this again from 
neglect may be reduced to the third class. It 
must he very dillieult to obtain a knowledge 
of tin* gross produce of every held, as a few 
cart loads of niatiuro more or less would add 
to or decrease it one half, I conceive it quite 
impraetieuhle to cultivate, the labour and ex- 
pense of cultivation, ike.” I repeat then that 
unless wc possess something like a criterion, 
by which to descriminate between what is the 
work of nature and what the work of man, we 
must unavoidably be groping in the dark in 
all our attempts at a elassilicatiou of soils, and 
it must be an equal eliatice that w c create more 
inequality than what we seek to rcinovtj; and if 
in our ignorance wc assess alike land of the 
tirst and land of the third class, made equal 
to the first,” by reason of additional labour, 
wc enact the Agrarian law of ancient Rome 
over again, in principle at least, by reducing 
all to one dead level, and keeping them there. 

.1 cannot but think indeed that much of the 
supposed inequality in the rates of assessment, 
which we were so desirous of correcting by 
that survey, is more apparent than real, sind 
originates in fatd, in the cause above stated. 
*rhe low rates paid by w hat arc called under- 

^ Pngc 83], Vol 111 , jaevtmue Sdcilioub 


assessed lands would, not uiifrc(|ucnfly in 
short, be found, if had the mc^ans (>f tnudiig 
them to their true source*, to be nothing more 
than a fair remuneration for tlu' additional 
expense the owners had been at in their culti- 
vation. It has been well observed, too, that 
even if a “ new assessment* were fair and 
accurate, it might still l>e unadvisable, merely 
because it was new, as e\ery marr.s rate of 
payment, and cimse<|ucntl> his eireiinistaiices, 
would be altered, and the inconvenience suf- 
fered by liiiri whose income is reduced, is out 
of all proportion to the advantage gained by 
liim whose profit has been angmented.” 

1 liave instanced the foregoing, not as being 
the only, but the greatest obstacle, as it ap- 
pears to me, next lu the want of honesty in the 
suhordinatt; ageii<‘,y t(» the siict.ess of surveys. 
A glain^e at the instruelions| for the guidan<;u 
of the Surveyors and Ass*;ssois, will iJiie<(iiivo- 
cally show that if (his Oliaryhdis weic snl'rty 
passed, how many Seylhis there are, whieli 
it was still liable to he wrecked on. 

If, then, oiir hesi nalivi; agency has proved 
so unworthy of tin; trust reposed in it, with 
respeet to that great object of a survey, whieli 
relates to the determination of an equal and 
niodcrate assessment, can we reasonably hope 
that they will iiiort; ably or faithfully exeeiile 
the other primary end, which has been adverted 
to, or an accurate aseertainiiieiit and delinitioii 
of various rights and tenures in the land. 

Ueferring, then, to these several eunsidera- 
lions, to the prohahle faiJiire of oiir utmost 
endeavours to elicit the nMiiiircul data, and to 
its <|uestionahle or rather limited utility as a 
means of pruteeding rights, even if they sue.- 
eeeded to the full, to tin*, heavy expense of 
su4di enquiries, wliiidi in a single eolleetorship 
in the Det^eari, and the only one where the 
surveys were completed, amounted to very littb^ 
short of four lacks of rupees, to say nothing 
of the great saeritiee of revenue, which was 
also contemplated to the extent of from 25 to ik'l 
percent, of the aggregate annual jiimma, and 
to the indeliniteJy protracted period any thing 
like a general measure of that nature would 
he certain tooee.upy, the single eolleetorship 
1 have noticed, having employed an enormous 
estahlishiiient, no less 1 believe, than from 
three to four years, and it will perhaps he 
admitted that tli<*Te is reason to pause, hefoie 
we pronounce the preponderanee of advantage 
so decidedly in their favor, as is contended. 

I would not have it thought, however, that I 
am either friendly lo the principles of the 
Zemindavee Settlement of the Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, or attach no importance to 
a record of the rights and payments (the latter 
being fixed on a scale of moderation) of every 
grade among the africultural body. 

With respect to the first point, I have long 
thought that the grant of long leases, whi(di 
seem lately to have come into favor with the 
public functionaries in this country, Or a 
settlement upon the principle of a man 

* Mr. Elpliiiidtone’s Minute, Glh uf April, 1831. £urn. (i0| Vol. 
III. Revenue Selertions. 
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between the Ryutwar Settlement of Sir Thomas 
Munro and the Zemindaree Settlement of Lord 
Cornwallis, where it is not of course opposed 
by tlic custom of the country, the ri|j;lits of 
individuals, or the wishes of the people," that 
is to say, the renters being the heads of 
villages, or as many of the villagers as might 
be willing to become parties to such engage- 
ments with Government, would combine the 
advantages of both these modes of revenue 
management, and be free from the chief defci;ts 
of cither. “ I would give a preference"* says 
Mr. Elphinstonc, “to a settlement with the 
heads of villages, as tending to keep up the 
upper classes, which it is generally the cirect 
of our institutions to break down." Similar 
testimony has been still more recently borne to 
the value of such inlenncdiate agency by an 
equally liigli authnrity,t as well for being a 
natural link of r.oiiiievion between the lowest 
classes and Ihc Government, for superiority 
to file revenue Amecii, who must otherwise 
occupy lhat place as the best manager of the 
eompliealed inteiests of each village e<jmiriu- j 
nify, and the best jiromotcr of impTovciiieiit."j 
It has been said alsoj lhat as long as the 
engager was himself one of the class (that is, 
a village proprietor) there was no reason to 
believe that he assumed the powers of sole 
proprietor, or that the general puiimlaree 
property was at all infringed upon. And in 
regard to the second point, or a clear delinition 
of the rights and payments of tJie people, 
although, for the reasons assigne<l, I attach Ic.ss 
importance to such a definifioii Ilian many 
others, Tam far from meaning to deny, that it 
would be a great desideratum, since it would 
at least narrow the ground of dispute between 
the cultivators and Zemindars, or other Go- 
vernment managers, and certainly be of the 
greatest utility in preventing' disputes between 
private individuals, or settling them satisfac- 
torily when they arose. But are these objects 
of such value, as to be worth the expense, 
uncertainty and delay, which there is so much 
reason for believing tlie means proposed foj 
their attainment would inevitably be aftended 
with ? I have had the less hesitation in 
answering this question in the negative, 
because I would humbly submit that fiicre is 
another expedient, and free from any of those 
serious objections, by which the same ends may 
be accomplished, sufliciciitly well for all 
practical purposes. 

1 would Submit whether, wherever, as in the 
Bombay territories, the system of village 
accounts has been re-established on an ellieieiil 
fooling, and has been for a coqsiderable 
time in operation, the past collections for 
a series of years, which are therein recorded 
would not be an adequate, and at all events 
a better guide, than any Mata derived from 
abstract calculations and estimates, which are 
the chief reliance of survey field assessments, 
both for regulating the aggregate jumma, 
payable to Government by the renters, and 
the s um of each ryut’s payments to them ; 

♦ Evidence before llie Lord'M Committvf', for Iiulia Afrair« 
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since what these last had paid in limes pastv 
and the effect of which the experience and 
observation of successive eolleelors, during a 
lengthened period, could scarcely have failed 
in enabling them to equalize in a great degree, 
or to specify the amount of increase in the 
existing jumma which might rea.80iiably be 
demanded in any case, or the abiUement lhat 
ought in fairness to be granted," we uiigiit b<; 
pretty certain of their being able to pay in 
future. 

I would submit farther, wliether it might 
not bo made the clear and self-^evidenl interest 
of the whole body of cultivators and of the 
renters, as well as the special duly oT the 
European colleetors, who, when relieved from 
the laborious details of annual Kyiitwar Set- 
tlements, would have ample leisure to give a 
large portion of their attention to this essen- 
tial object, at all times one of the most im- 
portant of their duties, and the most im- 
jiortant of all to see that the whole of those 
particulars rcJatiiig to the produce and re- 
venue, which are required to be registered in 
the village accounts,'^ were duly and regiilai ly 
entered in all time to conic — suppose, for 
example, the Tullatecs or KooJkurnee.H to be 
every where made ollii^ers of Goveriinieiit, or 
quite independent, a.s they ought to be, of the 
renters or revenue engagers whatever they 
might be, “the Collectors retaininiiig a full 
coiktroiil over their accounts, and being en- 
titled to enquire and interfere wherever the 
rights of the ryuts appeared to be encroached 
on." Suppose, farther, a legi.slativc enact- 
nicnl to be passed, to wliich of course every 
possible publicity should be given, declaring 
those accounts to be the sole criterion, to 
which the (*ourts would invariably have 
recourse to decide all contested demnnd.s or 
other dilferences connected with land or land 
revenue, wJiicli came before them. Would 
not a strong ineUement thus bo given to the 
parties immediately interested, to the renlors 
on the one band, and the cultivators on the 
other, to keep a vigilant watch over these 
otiices of check, to ensure the accounts being 
always regularly, piinctiiRlIy, and aeciirately 
kept, or an autlientic record, to which re- 
ference might at any lime be had, to ascertain 
both the amount of eacli man's annual assess- 
ment, and the sum of his several paymenis 
in liquidation as they were disoharged; since 
according as either party was careless in this 
respect would be liis risk of suffering loss 
in the event of any dispute, the cultivator in 
being made to pay more, or ihc renter to receive 
less, than was due? 

Such a system, coupled with a diligent 
superintendence and inspection on the part 
of Collectors and their covenanted assistants, 
would, as it strikes me, effect all that is 
practicable in the shape of protection to the 
ryuts from oppression of the renters, or 
others placed over them, by rendering their 
conduct liable to scrutiny," and afford much 
vafuablc, and, indeed, every requisite informa- 
tion to the Government; besides, “ as to tJic 
real condition, actual revenue, personal rights, 

* Rcgulufiuu XVI. of 1837. Bombay Code. 
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anil \arious interests in tlic country.”* ‘‘Pur-, 
f^uonah surveys, too, exbibitiii|^ the area and I 
2 j;erierul view of tlie euitivalion, and which 
nii}^lit he prepared with couiparalive facility^f 
would also perhaps be a useful check both at 
the couimeiieemcnt and end of long leases, as 
making the extent of cultivaliou at both 
periods respectively. 

Settlements of the land revenue Ryutwar 
have not, 1 believe, been found to answer 
inueh better in the Uondiay than in the Ben- 
gal territories, in which last they have long 
i)eeii pronounced by high authority as abso- 
lutely iinpraeticalile and it may well per- 
haps be questioned whether they have been so 
eminently successful upon the whole, as is 
generally maintained, under the Madras Presi- 
dency. J udging of the tree by its fruilstindecd^ 
the revenue management of Bengal, which has 
been so much decried for many years past, may 
with all its faults well challenge eoniparison 
perhaps with the Madras systetn, which has 
heeii so much eulogized and held up to the 
other as a model and an example, since unlike 
the former, which lias upon the whole been 
stationary, there has been a very large increase 
of revenue § in that part of tlie ISengal ter- 
ritories, where temporary settlements obtain, 
while it has been shewn by reference to the 
estates managed by the Court of Wards, that 
in the Lower Provinces had not our hands been 
tied by the Permanent SeUleiiiotit, we might at 
this moment have been in possesion of a reve- 
nue from tiio land ‘‘double wliat it now is.” 
Nor is it any where slated that the general 
(‘ondiiion of tlie people is worse than in the 
other. On the contrary, looking to the above 
mentioned facts, to the great extension of cul- 
tivation throughout the Bengal Provinces, 
what, as has been alliriued, “is eliielly to be 
ascribed to the labour of the cultivators, and 
witijout any assistance from the Zeinindars,”|| 
and to the low comparative^ rale of taxation, 
to which the people would seem to be subject, 
which viewed as a capitation tax, 11 is only 
3s. Id. a head, while the latter is now less than 
7s. 7d. or 160 pur cent more, and that too, 
under every advantage in regard to soil and 
situation, markets and facility of coin muni ca- 
tion ; it may reasonably be inferred, not only 
that tlie reverse is the fact, but that the Madras 
territories have been drained of their resour- 
ces and arrested in their power of advuueing 
in wealth and prosperity. 

But the friends of Ryutwar Setilcnicnts re- 
fer to Coimbatoor for the proof of the supe- 
riority of that description of revenue system 
over every other, which has been tried both as 
regards the Government and the people. It is, 
however, a question for consideration, whe- 
ther the prosperity of that .province is not ra- 
■ * Fifth Report. 

t Lord Moirft’fi Minute. 21st September, 1815. 

I Lord Moiro’s Minnte, 21st September, 1815. 

i “ An iticreast'. of 74 lues of ruiiees in the Land Ro venue mid 
AbLareo receipts of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces beyond 
the amount reatixed in the first year of their thlling under our do' 
minion.** Lord Moirti’s Minute, 21st Septemlier, 1815. i 

, H McKenzie'S Evidence, No. 2933. rtsnpra. 

IT Tabular statement of the Reveutws and Population of (lie 
rhrroPresidencics—AppeAdiiiNo I.Vol. Ill Minutes of Evidence 
—Rci eniie. 


thcT to 1>6 attributed to tbc great rediictimi in 
the assessment, amounting, it Is said, to r\o 
less than from 37 to 75 per cent of the aggre- 
gate jumma* added to its having enjoyed 
the rare and inesfiiiiable advaiiiHge of being 
under the niaiiagenieiit of the same and a very 
able collector, for the. long period of lifteoii 
years. A great reduction is stated to have 
been made of late also in the assessment of 
all the other districts of Madras under Ryut- 
war inanagement.t 

Impariially considered, indeed, the fai- 
lures of so many of the Zciniiidaree 8etUe- 
ments, of the analaguiis one c.oiieluded in 
the Malabar Province with the Rajalis and 
Nairs, soon after it came into our possession, 
and of the Madras Triennial village settle- 
meiiis, all of which have been so often con- 
trasted with the success attending Kyiitwai 
Settlenients]: under that Presidency, as de- 
monstrating their iiileriorify, prove notliiiig, 
as I humbly subuiiL, as to tJie real nierits or de- 
merits of any one of tlieiii as systems. The 
whole of the one having been concluded upon 
terms eoiifcsseilly higher than the country 
could bear, while “ moderate rent” appears to 
have been the principle untfornily kept in the 
foniiutiou of the oilier, and that to which the 
improvement of the country, where it ob- 
tained, has in fact been mainly ascribed ; (Fifth 
Report) hence the general failure of the former, 
and hence also, and to the rule so rigorously 
enforced, which required the Government en- 
gagers to produce a stipulated sum, williiu a 
“stipulated period” on pain of losing their 
lands, or of being deprived of their oJliees, 
may perhaps be deduced, us 1 have already 
urged, and without socking for any other 
cause, most of the oppression which has been 
charged upon those systems as inseparable 
from their very nature. 1 cannot but think 
indeed, that much of the prepossession at 
home ill favor of Ryotwar Settleinenls arises 
out of a doctrine sedulously inealcu luted in 
the writings of many of its advocates, that 
each ryut is “thus annually brought into 
contact with the European oilieer, who re- 
dresses all complaints,” and personally lixes 
every man s asses.sriiciit. Ifence, as the cha- 
racter of the European for integrity stands so 
much higher Ilian that of a native ministerial 
agency, to which the conduct of all detail is 
entirely entrusted under every other mode of 
Revenue maiiagenicnl, this eircuiiislanec 
alone is very naturally held to he decisive of 
its superiority in many person's minds. , A 
complete exposition, however, of theuttcrim- 
practieajiiJiiy of any eollcctor being able to 
descend to such niinutia?, will be found in Sir 
Thomas Munro's Report of the 3()th of Sept., 
1802, (vol. 1. Rev. Sel.) wherein .he describes 
bis Own mode ot^ procedure in making the 
annual revenue settlements of the Ceded 
districts, periodical settlements of the land 
revenue Ryutwar, as prevalent throughout 
the Madras districts, that is to say, on the 
detailed principle of individual assessments, 
regulated by the eolicclors and their cntchCTry- 

* CToiniilicU'sPBperfiKfORra. 

t Cainpliell's Paiioi' el sirpra 

1 Fifth Repoit. 
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{servants, under the all-pcrvading influence of 
such a master mind ns the late 8ir Thomas 
Afuiiru, may very possibly enlaiT^e a collector's 
f»owcr of doin^ Rood, but experience would 
seem to be decidedly against their having any 
such ell'ect in the hands of the ordinary 
agency at (Mir command.*'^ 

1 shall conclude by briefly recapitulating 
the substaiTce of the principle of the foregoing 
observations, and which, as I would humbly 
submit, are put forth not in a spirit of anything 
like dogmatism, for 1 seek not dogmatically to 
maintajii or demolish any set of opinions, but 
as mere hints for the consideration of those 
more competent than myself to determine, if 
they have any value, although even in that 
shape, 1 fear 1 shall hardly escape the charge 
of presumption. 

7'Vr.vt. That the most thorough knowledge of 
the rights and privileges of the rytits, added 
to as pnHMSi; a delitiiiion and liiiiitation of 
their rents to the Zemindars, as of the pay- 
ments of these last to the state, would in the 
Imig run have proved hut a feeble security to 
llie great majority of them, notorious as is 
their ineapaeity to pay any given rate ofj 
assessment, even the most inoderatc, for any 
length of lime, without remission. lienee, 
as it was, and must necessarily he always, left 
to the discretion of the Zemindars to grant 
such abatements, or not as they thought pro- 
per, and the ryiits were liable to be ousted 
from -their holdings, the instant they failed in 
paying what was legally due from them. Such 
a power must in itself have hade deli a nee to 
every other measure, that could have been re- 
sorted to for their protection, and hence the 
inference also, that if such a definition of 
rights and land tenures would have failed in 
proving for their preservation in regard to 
that part of the iUitisti dominions, which are 
permanently settled, it would e<iually fail 
under every other system of intermediate 
agency, which may hereafter be introduced 
into that still larger portion, wliieh is now 
under fluctuating settlements. 

Hvcond. That the true .solution of the op- 
pression, said to have been sulfered liy the in- 
ferior l4*naiitry, wJicrcver a setllcmeiit on the 
Zemiiidaree principle has obtained, is the 
harsh and unbending terms, imposed upon 
the Zemindars and other Govoniment mana- 


gers, by our system of j)ercniplory sale of 
their tenures whenever they fell into arrenis, 
which, and not any spirit of avarice ami rapa- 
city drove them to practice “arbitrary and 
unmerciful" exaction, in the hope of thereby 
saving themselves and families from such im- 
pending ruin. 

'Third. That it was in direct opposition to 
their own interests to have aeted towards the 
large body of tlie cultivators, so as to liave 
driven them from their lands, because liiey 
would have lost, itislead of gaining any thing, 
by getting other cultivators in ihejr room. 

Fourth, That the example of iiumhcrless 
great landholders elsewhere, likewise war- 
rants the conclusion that, hatl our Zcniindais, 
&e. not been under any sucli overruling ne- 
cessity, \heir tenantry would not iiave had to 
complain of arbitrary and oppressive usage. 

Fifth. That the success of the means pro- 
posed to he employed for (mmpiling an aiM'ii- 
rate registry of tbc nature desired, is no less 
pioblematieal, than the eilieaey of such a do- 
eumeiit, supposing it to have been obtaiiu^d, 
because of the numerous and furidainental 
errors, to which the minute and complex in- 
vestigation therein involved, must he liable 
in the course of it, to say iiotidng of its enor- 
mous expense ami the protracted period re- 
quired to complete it. 

Sixth. That, admitting such a record to 
have all the value, whitdi has been claimed 
for it, and in many respects it would urnpics- 
tionably be a very desirable document to pos- 
sess, a system might be devised free fiom tlie 
same objections, and which for all practical 
purposes woubl answer equally well, and 
could he brought into immediate play, by 
means of certain modilieations in the existing 
system of village aeeomits, which would ren- 
der it the clear interest of the ryuts and pro- 
posed renters themselves to be tiic guardians 
of their own righfs, in eo-operation with the 
collectors, whose chief duty it should then he 
to exercise a close and unremitting superin- 
tendence over those accounts, “with a view of 
ensuring their accuracy and authentieity." 

vj:kax. 

Note. — T lie manuscript of Ibis article was made over 
to us by the Kdilor of the Uenga/ HurLaru and Chronivtr, 

-bin. M. J. 
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SUGGESTIONS OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT— QUAUIICATIONS OF A GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


My last number cbntainecf a slight skctcli of 
Ihc administration of Lord William Beotlnck, 
ill which was shown the little claim possessed 
by his Lordship to tbc character of a benefac- 
tor to the people of India. He certainly con- 

* In MahittfirMdCRnnn), where ttie people are scotterod over 
llie ^hcre tlierr ara no villugo commuiullcM, it piay he 


trived to deceive the public as to bis qiialifi- 
calions better perhaps than any Governor who 
has preceded him: for a long time, bis splendid 
talents, ‘unw'earicd applieaiipn to business, 
and anxious desire to ben^dit the country 
un^er his dominion, were so universal a theme 
for admiration and applause, that all these 
valuable qualities seem to have been admitted 
without enquiry or reflection, while some of 
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hiit ailmiicrs not contciil with awardiiijj; to him 
that portion of Hattory which his situatiun 
inij'ht in some doj^rcc, justify, “ exalted him to 
the rank of a llastinj^s or a AVellesley.” 

“ Kuhati Situttf Kutiau Chandae,!** to use a 
Iliiidostanco proverb, the two latter were as 
superior to Lord William as gold is to silver. 

That Lord William to a certain cxtenl 
meant well, and that he had a fair share of 
talent is not to he doubted. But his mind ex- 
hibits a strange mixture of wdmt is symptoni- 
atie of greatness and of Inferiority. Had his 
theatre of action been more limited, he might 
probably have filled it with propriety and 
elleet, but as the planet that illuuiiiies its own 
sphere with siillieieiit radiance throws but a 
feeble ray upon the earth, so a man who could 
have ruled a small Island in the West Indies 
with credit and ability, might be found wholly 
jiKidef|uate to the Government of an empire 
like that of British India. For the execution 
of this great and responsible cliarge propor- 
tional powers are requisite; a mind of large 
and eoiiipreliensive force, capable of taking 
wide and geiierHl views of the range within its 
eye, with a facility of seizing upon points of 
impikrtance and e.oiiccntratiiig the force of 
its attention immediately upon them: great 
penetration and insight into character for the 
selection of appropriate instruments, together 
with a eonlideneo in those employed, and a 
freedom from all jealousy of the power in- 
trusted to their hands, satisfied to allow them 
a due share of authority, patronage and re- 
sponsibility, from the conviction that such 
conduct could alone secure their attacliinent 
and cordial co-operation in tlic general 
good. To these qualili cations must he added 
the ability to devise rules based upon broad 
foundations and sound principles, both for our 
political relations with foreign states, and for 
the administration of our internal Government 
— capable of drawing a clear and well deflned 
outline, and leaving the dotail to subordinate 
hands; while in personal intercourse and 
communication witli those under authority, the 
greatest urbanity of manner and the most 
courteous demeanor should ho exercised, so 
as to avoid all needless occasions of giving 
olfcnce, and ail indications of dislike or sus- 
picion. 

Such are some of the indispensable qualifl- 
cations required for a Governor-General of 
India. They were possessed in an eminent 
degree by Lords Wellesley and Hastings ; 
whereas, in many points, the very <qiposite 
are the charaeterislics of Lord William Ben- 
tinck. He wanted the enlargement of mind, — 
for w'c may look in vain through his adminis- 
tration for any acts directly and entirely 
emanating from himself ^hich are indicative 
of a comprehensive^ intellect or enlightened 
views. An insight into character was pecu- 
liar both to Hasiings and Wellesley : of the 
numbers of public ollicers who were selected 
for situations of responsibility by those noble- 
men, there is scarcely one who disappointed 
the expectations that were formed. Undmibt- 
edly many inellicienl officers were gradually 
raised to high appointments in the time of 


those two Governors, hut these were cases 
with which personally they had nothing to do ; 
it was the mere routine of an exclusive ser- 
vice. The very reverse has too often occurred 
under Lord Williaiirs adniiiiislralion. If is 

suspicious temper and inordinate love of 
power induced him to reject llie usual and 
obvious inodes of aseerlainiiig the ohaiaeter 
of the servants of Government; his over- 
weening estimate of his own abilities for 
judging of the characters of others, led him 
to disregard all other opinions ; and when he 
discovered that he had neither the moans for 
ascertaining who were really worthy or un- 
worthy of his own pcrscmal investigation, he 
was driven to adopt the espoinage system. 
The result of all this, added to his pertinacity 
in adhering to an opinion or resolution onet; 
formed, whether right or wrong, has heon 
that a greater proportion of iriellicitmt men 
have been promoted, and men of ability neg- 
lected than in the times of Wcdlesley, Hast- 
ings, or even Amherst : a natural conse- 
quence of the elfeet of secret reports and the 
iiilluence of spies, who of course did not lose 
the opportunity to serve their friends anil in- 
jure those whom they disliked. These great de- 
fccts in Lord William’s character clogged and 
retarded the proceedings of Governuicnt 
ill a great degree. Couiieillors, Sccretrries, 
Boards, Commissioners, and other function- 
aries were gradually stripped of their aitho- 
rity : none of them were deemed lit to ho 
trusted : — they had all some improper ojiject 
ill view. Every thing must be referred to'iini- 
self,^' be alone being fruo from taint and capa- 
ble of forming a judgment, and issuing the 
necessary orders. The result was that tiiucli 
was left undone. Lord Williaiirs harsh riica/- 
sures were also rendered still more grating 
by the ungraeioits manner in which tliey were 
carried into effect; while tin* unfeeling re- 
markst by which they were soinetiraes accom- 
panied are still too fresh in tie minds of my 
readers ; and however highly Lord William 
may stand in the estimation o' his few admi- 
rers, 1 believe the general npiiiion of man- 
kind will be found correct, ttfit he has himself 
a low and mean opinion of liirnaii nature, is 
with few exceptions, devoii? of elevation or 
generosity of mind, — and tint where indivi- 
duals arc found to cnicrtaii such opinions, 
a real knowledge of mankind would deter 
from the expression of them from the danger, 
(seldom imaginery) that thToby men might 
be rendered dishonest who neither were nor 
otherwise would have been s>. Again, instead 

* In Mivrrnl fustanettd when small sumilwerc upplied for to iT|>iiir 
bridges or works nrn public nature, Lord William’s reply was iii 
wait till ho arriveil in bis tqur When be M'tuld inquire into the 
matter. 

t On one occasion one of the Socretaries recommended to 
Lord William tliul some aikon of approbation ssouldhe bestowed 
on a Native who at bis own expense bad made a roal of scvorul 
miles: fearing Lord William had forgotten tbo Secretary men- 
tioned it a second time ; on which Lord WUliatn turned on Idm 
with a jieculiar sneer and said, you seem particularljr interested 
in Ihe matter.” 

On another a public ofliecr waa recommend log the appointment 
Ufa person to sufierinteitd the making of ihe rtad : Lord William 
said *' some friend of yours being just ready tVr the plaice.” I do 
not vouch for the exact words , but the auecdotqs are known to 
hundreds. 
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ff^uidififc liis conduct by gonejal rules and 
prjiicipiea of enlarged bearinjc, Lord Williain’s 
tjfiju was occupied by all sorts of [>etty de- 
tails. In fact these were alone within the 
scope of his genius. With regard to economy 
for instance, his whole forte consisted in 
making deductions from salaries; discharging 
a few poor clerks, or uniting two offices in one, 
making one person do the work of both (at 
least issuing orders to that effect) without any 
regard to the dissimilarity of the employ- 
ments, or the amount of duty which devolved 
on the oificer, though it might be beyond the 
physical powers of two or three. To adopt 
a more enlightened system of taxation; to 
create a property in land, (which in the west- 
ern provinces has no real existence) and 
devise some measure for checking that 
curse of the country — equal division of 
landed property- between sons or co-heirs — by 
which every landed family is in the course of 
two or tlircc generations reduc.ed to pau- 
perism. In short to adopt any measure 
except such as promised immediate apparent 
benefit, was quite beyond Lord William Bcn- 
tinck’s reach. We cannot have a stronger 
instsuiec than the retention of the Inland 
Customs and transit duties. The facts and 
’ docuinents published by Mr. Trevelyan nearly 
two jears ago, dcinonstraled to the satisfac- 
tion of all unprejudiced minds, that by abolish- 
ing tie numerous Inland Custom Houses, and 
levying toll only at a few grand outlets, the 
ultin;ate net revenue in that branch would be 
greajer than it now is ; while the deteriora- 
tion, which is, under such a withering system, 
progressively encreasing of internal com- 
mcr<,'c, trade, and manufactures, would at once 
be cheeked, and that these sources of national 
and individual prosperity would be revived. 

All tliis might be very true, but there was 
one evil annex<)d to the plan, viz., that al- 
though the ultimate benefit both to the people 
and to Governnent was certain, yet the pro- 
bability is that Dr the first two, or perhaps three 
years after the utroduction of the plan, there 
may be a falling off the revenue. Thi.s was 
enough. To adhpt a measure of which the 
benefit should mt appear till the time of his 
successor, and ti face the Court of Directors 
with a deficit ir^ his balance sheet, directly 
caused by an act of his own, was more than 
Lord Willianrs noral courage was equal to. 

It is, however, tseless any longer to dilate on 
the many opportinities overlooked by Lord 
William to earn f>r himself the character of 
a really enlighteilbd* statesman. Many have 
already been poiried out in former ^ umbers 
of iheso papers, and Others will appear in the 
suggestions aKmt to be advanced ; wc have 
waited till the close of his administration in 
the hope thaf some mdksurea for the godd of 
the country and the improvement of t|ie Go- 
vernment should he promulgated, and our 
hopes are disappointed. Prom" the experi- 
ence we have bad bf Lord William's conduct] 
in this country, it imn hiardlv, I think, be con- 
sidered an unfaii cbiiielusion, that though 
he might have been fnlly competent to tlie 
government of a petty inshlar territory, of 


which he could make the tour in a week, 
visit every office, examine every accompt 
book and discover some small overcharge in 
the articles of daily use in the oflicc, he 
certainly does not possess the talents or 
qualifi cations requisite for the government 
of an Empire like that of British India. Wc 
have now had the experiment made of the busy, 
meddling governor of detail . It is to be hoped 
for the sake of the people that our next 
may be of a different stamp more from ttie 
mould of a Hastings *br a Wellesley, or that 
if these hopes are too exalted, that at least wc 
may be favored with a quiet, passive indivi- 
dual like Lord Amherst, who will sit in enun- 
I cil and leave the conduct of affairs to those 
whoso experience is heller able to conduct 
them.* pur present heum ienens^ Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, not being at all secure in his present 
situation, and uncertain how long he may hold 
it, will not perhaps he inclined to commence 
operations which it is doubtful how' far 
new Governor may approve. Nevertheless, 
there is a considerable field for him to leave a 
good name behind him. 

Let us now proceed to offer a few suggestions 
for the Governor and Councils, both ordinary 
and legislative : and first I would make a 
remark “on the question that has been so fre- 
quently asked of late, viz., “when will the 
Government learn to rule the country for the 
benefit of the people ?*' It is a question much 
more easily asked than answered. To do this 
would indeed produce a new era in the liistory 
of British India, for it would be diametrically 
opposite to the fundcamental principle which 
has hitherto been the guide of our rule, viz., 
to realize the largest possible revenue and to 
provide for as many as possible of the relations 
of the Court of Directors. I do not deny, 
indeed I have repeatedly allowed that our 
rulers had no objection to the well being and 
good government of the people, nay even that 
they were well aifd kindly disposed towards 
them, provided it did not interfere with the 
primary object. Perhaps it may be urged that 
it is a sound and recognized axiom that the 
interests of the people of any country and of 
their rulers are one, or in plain English, that 
no nation can thrive under a had government, 
the ultimate result being the impoverishment 
of the people and diminution of the govern- 
ment revenue. This is all very true, and is 
well known to many of our successive Go- 
vernors, and were it the custom to keep the 
same Governor-General for twenty years, ami 
the same Collector an equal length of time in 
the same district, sounder principles would 
ere this probably have been reduced to 
practice. 

But the misfortune is that no one connected 
with the government has any permanent inter- 
est in benefiting the country or the people. 
India has hitherto been like a rack-rented 
estate, in which the farms are let at high rents 
for short leases. It is to no purpose that you 

* «^Wluit 4o you do utt dfty in Conncl) ?” said Lady Amherst to 
Lord A. on jUs iMvins the Council Chamber one day Inter than 
^uaiupll * What 1 am told.* finch ^as an anecdote current. There 
k more tofuie in the , reply than apiwars at fint sight 
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urge on the farmer who is over cropping his 
laud — If you allow it to lie fallow for a cou- 
ple of years and spend so much in manuring 
it the third, this farm which now yields barely 
a return of live fold, would, for several years 
after, produce nine fold ; whereas under your 
present system it will shortly cease to be worth 
cultivating/' The fanner replies; “ This is 
very true, but my lease is only for three years ; 
the chance of renewal is doubtful, so 1 must | 
make what I can/* This is precisely the case 
in India. Say to a ()ol*ector, “ this assess- 
ment is too high, if you make a small redac- 
tion in the revenue of this settlement, for the 
lirst live years, the land will ultimately pay 
more than you receive under your present 
plan.** “* I am fully aware of this,** replies the 
Collector, “ but if I adopted your su^cstion, 

1 should be deemed ineflicient, and lose all 
chance of promotion, whereas I hope to have 
received some other appointment before the 
mischief will be appareiil.’* Propose the same 
to Commissioners, Boards of Revenue, &c. the 
reply will be much the same. Suggest to 
the Courts and Judges any measures for the 
iiiiproveinent of justice. Some have not time 
to deliberate on them ; otliers do not like to 
iCMutinmend them should they involve any extra 
expense; and all and each comfort themselves 
with the idea ** it will last my lime,*' and few 
care what happens afterwards. Co to the head 
of the Government and the same feeling pre- 
vails, of which Lord William Bcntinek and the 
internal Customs and Transit Duties already 
alluded to, is a memorable example. 

The time however is now arrived when this 
short-sighted and ruinous policy must be 
abandoned and wiser measures adopted. 
Direct taxation has been pushed to the utmost; 
if we continue to shake the tree without 
allowing the fruit to ripen, instead of obtaining 
that w^e seek we shall only break the branches 
and injure the trunk, and render it less pro- 
ductive the ensuing seasom We must be 
content to leave a little to the influence of the 
sun and moisture and incur a slight expense 
in fencing round the garden and manuring the 
trees ; and thus to drop metaphor, instead of 
grasping at once at every thing which lies 
within our reach — land, goods, and cattle to 
swell the amount of present revenue, — we must 
establish security of property, especially ofi 
landed property, which, as has been before 
asserted, does not at present virtually exist in I 
the Western Provinces ; we should allow the | 
pebple a sufficient profit and interest in the | 
land, so that they may anticipate the prospect 
of reaping some benefit themselves from the 
introduction of a better system of husbandry ; 
we should rescue trade and manufactures 
from the low ebb to which they have been 
redticed by our grasping and injudicious 
Transit Duties ; and we should place the 
Civil and Criminal administration on a footing 
which will not only disp^hse justice between 
man and man, but between Government imd 
individuals. This done, affairs may then be j 
left to private skill and enterj^rize,; for the 
natives, notwithstanding all that is said of their 
bigotted adherence to old customs, will not be 
slow to follow the example of improvement 


which may be set them by European settlers, 
and there' will then be a field for these which 
at present does not exist : and here, 1 omnnot 
help remarking on the great dilfcrence both of 
the cause and the result of increase of revenao 
in Eugland and in India. In the former coun- 
try, it is a legitimate source of satisfaction to « 
a minister : if it have occurred without any 
alteration of the taxes, it demonstrates that 
the people are better oil' than they were before: 
if it be in consequence of any alteration in 
the taxes, or of the diminution of the tax 
upon any particular articles, it is a proof 
of the minister's sagacity in making arrange- 
ments w'liich raised the revenue at the same 
time that the burden on the people has 
' been lessened, while smuggling has perhaps 
been diminished. In short, setting aside an 
artificial state of things arising from high 
taxes and high prices during a war, the increase 
of revenue in England can only, generally 
speaking, arise from the eiicreased prosperity 
of the people. In India it is unhappily the 
very reverse. Upon the system which has hi- 
therto prevailed, an encrease of revenue has 
only been produced by taking so much more 
from the people and leaving them so much 
the poorer. The main revenue is raised by 
a direct tax upon the land, and the only limit 
as yet has been the ability of the people to 
pay ; or in other words, we have gone on' 
progressively raising our demands until the 
people refuse to retain or to cultivate their 
lands ; and not till it has come to this pitch 
has the Government even thought of fixing 
any limit on that direct tax. Other direct 
taxes arc raised to an immense extent by 
a monopoly on salt, one of the necessaries of 
life, and by a tax on law proceeding. Both 
of these have been pushed to an extent which 
falls with very great hardship on the poorer 
classes. 1 allow, however, and am rejoiced 
to perceive it, that better principles arc begin- 
ning to be acted upon. In the settlement that 
is now making fur a period of twenty years, 
the Board are desirous to leave a fair share 
of profit to the cultivators, and several indivi- 
duals high in office are anxious to introduce 
a better system of internal government, 1 
only hope that the Supreme Government will 
move forward voluntarily, and not wait until 
j the people are roused to remedy their own 
wrongs. 

And now let me be allowed to proceed witli 
suggestions, which although from an anony- 
mous pen, are oil e red by one who has lived 
much among the people and observed closely ; 
so that at least they have expi^ence and per- 
sonal investigation in tlieir favor. It Is pro- 
bable that some of them may be only a repe- 
tition of what has l^pen already adyanced in 
former papers, but as these have been by no 
.means generally read, to repeat them may not 
be superfluous to present readers, nor indeed 
may it be wholly amiss to refresh the memory 
of those in power who may have given atten- 
tion to my former remarks. The^eaggeslions 
arn hnoibered simply for conveniiilice of re- 
ference; some of them 1 shall discuss in this 
paper— others will be treated separately. 

sal 
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First. — To provide for the duo administra- 
tion of the existing laws. This, as 1 have 
^ elsewhere remarked, is the more necessary, 
because among all tlie complaints, which have 
been both numerous and just, a sufficient dis- 
tinction has never yet been drawn between 
what is chargeable on the defects of the laws, 
and what should be imputed to their non-exe- 
oution from the insufficiency of the judicial 
establishments. Until the latter be remedied, 
we are quite unable to form a judgment whe- 
ther our laws be good or bad, or in what points 
they require revision and consolidation. Till 
then, codification or any other labours of the 
Law Commission will be thrown away. 

Hitherto revenue having been the chief 
object, the revenue line was the only one in 
which, with few exceptions, a public officer 
had any chance of rising to distinction. The 
Civil- Judicial department had until tlic last 
three years becu eomplclely neglected; the 
Police and Criminal received at iirst consi- 
derable attention, but this has woefully dete- 
riorated, while the Civil Courts have advanced 
ill improvement. The cause is Unit so often 
complained of, the inefficiency of the esta- 
blishments for administering the aUairs of the | 
country, in our Indian legislation wc usually 
run from one extreme to the other: we do not 
make proper provision for oxecutiiig the laws, 
and when the evil has arisen to such a li eight 
that some remedy isindispeusahlc, one depart- 
ment has generally been relieved at the ex- j 
pense of another. Formerly, in each district 
one man W'as Civil Judge and Magistrate, and 
another styled Collector, was to superintend 
the assessment and collection of the land rent. 
When it became absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide for the administration of civil justice 
(for ill reality there was none under the old 
system) a very excellent i>lan both in its theory 
and practice was devised, which has been des- 
cribed in No. 23, and others of these papers. 
But instead of creating an efficient Police 
establishment, the Magistracy w^as annexed 
to the Colleotorship, and it was said that every 
Collector should have a Deputy between whom 
and himself some proper distribution of the 
duties should be made. This promised to be 
better than the old system, but as regards the j 
Revenue and Police, the practical application I 
has been a complete failure. The absurd plan 
of making the Collector-Magistrate responsi- 
ble in both departments, and the vanity and 
love of power which induced the Collectors 
in many instances to centre all authority in 
themselves, reduced the Deputies to mere 
assistants who were expected to work hard, 
and in reality perform a large share of the 
duty, While the Collectors were to reap all the 
credit. The natural result of such a state of 
affairs ensued : the Deputies have taken little 
or no interest in their duties, and though fine 
Bounding paragraphs have been penned about 

sense of duty,” consutling the interests of 
government” and others of a similar descrip- 
tion, 1 believe few, if any, instances could be 
produced of a GoHhetor-Msigistrate and his 
wWking together witS real eordiali^ 
of the people. The tlolleetorA 


chief object has been the revenue duties, and 
the Police has been left to shift for itself, while 
a considerable portion of the time of the Col- 
lector’s was occupied in making out forms, 
and drawing up Police reports, which pre- 
vented his giving undivided attention to re- 
venue concerns. 

The result has been that these have been too 
much neglected, while the Police is rapidly 
fallingintoa state of complete disorganization. 
Crimes are on the increase, particularly llio 
gang robberies in Bengal Proper, which unless 
checked will ere long rival in numbers and 
atrocity those which were perpetrated between 
the years 1804 and 1800. Some of my readers 
will he startled at this assertion, niul refer in 
refutation to tlie periodical statements of 
orinics forwarded by the Magistrates, which 
show a. considerable diminution during the 
last year or two. Were these to be depended 
on, they would he conclusive ; if we could 
believe the statements and forms, the Police 
would appear to ho in a higher state of effi- 
ciency than at any previou!^ period, whereas 
all those behind tlie scenes who are really 
acquainted with the state of things, are per- 
fectly aware that the contrary is the case. 
The simple fact is tliat these statements arc 
utterly incorrect, or in plain English false, i. r. 
Ihcy do not show nearly the number of crimes 
really committed. It is one of tJie mistakes 
of the latter years of Lord Willianrs govern- 
ment to substitute forms, returns and state- 
ments for an efficient system. Among the 
people liis government has been known b>’ 
the name of “ nuhsha-rof^ or “ Government 
of forms.” The reliaiiee that has been placed 
upon these returns, and the use that has been 
made of them is highly alisurd, in some places 
the slrcngtli of the Police has been reduced; 
in others tlie business has been vested in the 
Tuhsecldars (subordinate native revenue of- 
fieers) while in no district lias the Collector- 
Magistrate sufficient leisure to pay proper 
attention to this part of his duty. A had sea- 
son will generally produce an increase of 
crime; — other local or tenipoiary causes may 
have the same eflect; — no matter what the 
reason might be, that was rarely investigated ; 
but should one half yearly report exhibit a 
greater number of crimes than the preceding, 
the Collector-Magistrate, as a matter of course, 
received a reprimand, which he sub-divided 
among his Police officers; while should the 
amount of crime be less, a letter of approba- 
tion was dispatched to the District officers. 
The native Police officers have been knowing 
enough to profit by the bint, and for the last 
year, or year and half, the periodical returns 
from most districts exhibit a progressive de- 
crease of crime, only a small proportion of 
those committed being registered. 

Nevertheless, with all these concomitant 
disadvantages, the new system was a decided 
improvement on the old ; and the country has 
suffered less injury from the deterioration of 
Police arrangements than from the non- 
'existeikce of any civil administration. The 
adiaihitatioii of credit and consequent injury 
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to commerce and agriculture resulting from 
the latter was an evil which the people had 
no means of remedying : the absence of a 
good Politic can, in a considerable degree, be 
provided for by tlic cslahlisiiment of watches 
among themselves, and it is probable that 
when tlie Police sliall have proceeded a fev> 
steps farther in its progressive disorganiza- 
tJori, the people will altogether take the iiiutlei 
into their own hands. 

In the mean time, whe^jever the Civil Judges 
wctc ellieicnt men and aitentive to Uieir dni>, 
the Courts began to resuscitate, and soinettiinu, 
like justice was altaiuable ; and in the course 
of two or tJiiee years uiuie, provided some rc- 
ijuisite altera lions wen* iiuitlc in the laws, the 
civil ad iiii lustration promised lo be on a fool- 
ing which would leave little uAisoJiuhlc 
ground of eomplaint. Hut all this is likely to 
be marred by Lord AV ill iain’s nolion of econo- 
mising, and the anomalous remedies which 
are in such high esteem with the Uiitish In- 
dian Coveniment. The iiiiml)<*i of ('omini.s- 
sioners (wlio were placed each over two, three, 
or four districts, according to their size, to 
supervise the revenue and police eslahlisli- 
iiients) w'as reduced ; eonse«|uently they could 
not perform the diilit'S lequiied. This is lo ho 
remedied by traiisfoiTlng any or all of their 
Police duties to the Civil Judges, Tin* Cul- 
leelor and his assistants are too much oceupiod 
with revenue matters to attend to the iMagis- 
tracy department, and the Sudder Amcens arc 
employed in investigating and dt'ciding the 
most petty criiiiinal coinplaiiits, to the great 
neglect of their civil duties, which are of in- 
linitely more importance ; so that if this plan 
be persevered in, the (Uvil Courts will ere long 
be in as bud a state as they were three years 
ago. 

It is high time, that these patch-work expe- 
dients should be thrown aside, and that the 
administration of the couufi y should be once 
for all put upon a dilfercnt system. To do 
this, the Civil, Criminal, and Police depart- 
ments should be made almost entirely dis- 
tinct. The frame work of the Civil Adminis*^ 
t ration, as far as regards courts and olliees, is 
very good, and I would not propose any alter- 
ation in it at present. Some little improve- 
ment is required in the laws and rules of prac- 
tice, and if Ibis be done, and the courts once 
cleared of all arrears, there will be but little 
ground for complaint on this head, and at least 
we shall be able to sec where the defects 
pointed out lie. It would greatly tend to the 
improvement of the Civil administration if the 
Judges were not only allowed but obliged to 
make the tour of their respective districts once 
a year, and inspect the conduct of the subordi- 
nate judicial oilioers, who reside at a distance 
from the head station. 

The Police and Magisterial department 
must be entirely separate from the coUeetion 
of .the revenue. In every district there should 
be a Magistrate with one head Assistant. ^ By 
this means the Magistrate could be oontinaally' 
making the tour of his district^ le^yiiig the 


head Assistant to conduct the eiiiTCiit dutiis 
of the oiliec. Sometimes the inanogemoiit 
might be reversed, the latter being deputed lo 
make some local eiK|uiiy or investigation, 
while the Magist»\ite vvoubJ remain til head- 
quaitois. The junior AssiAtanl should attend 
some.t'uiios on one, soiiiotitiies mi the olhor of 
those two oilieers, and should also he entrusted 
to decide petty eases, or make enquiries iii 
matters of more seriivus import. The chief 
utility of sueli an emploviiu ut is as a school 
vvheiviii 3 0ung men sliould learn their duties ; 
were sticii a system as this esiahllslied, tlK* 
native Police oilieers (kotwals and tlniiiadars) 
might be entrusted w iih higher powers than 
(iie^ now possess, and might be allowed to 
deeide some petty eases, sueh as disputes le- 
gauliiig tresspasses of eat tie and others on 
the spot, instead of uhligiiig tin; pt'ople to 
proceed perhaps lifty miles to the Magistrate. 
TJie respectable laudb'oldi'rs might be also 
entrusted with ccitain Poliet' powers, and by a 
little taet Oil ilie putt ot ihe Mag'istraies would 
be easily induced to give their assistanee, - 
this would enable (itiverninenl tii reduce the 
ntiinher of <*:’mstal)les and ot’aer infeiior pediee 
fijncU()iiaiies,and from tlie saving elVeeted hert^ 
the pay of the higher <*lass (kotwals and tlia- 
iiadars) might be increased, by whieii Ihost* 
olliees woulil be lillcd by a more ivspectalile 
description id' people, while the constant 
visits of the Magistrate would deter them 
from abusing lln ir anihority. lint ibis he el 
will of itself furnish materials for a paiicr. 

AVitli regard to the higher crimes, could vve 
ensure the ai>pointincnt of Magistrates of 
suilieient abilities and expoiieiiee, so as to 
render them lit to be intrusted with 8 iic?i 
powers, it would be a great convenience to all 
connected with a eriminal prosecution, if sen- 
tences ill all eases were at once pronounced 
by the Magistrates*; but it will not probably 
be deemed expedient to allow them to deeide 
tinally in higher crimes than are at present 
under their eognizanec, all heinous ollcnces 
must therefore be committed for trial, and 
when the Civil Judge has tiino for this duty, 
lie is perhaps the best person to hold the Ses- 
sions ; for being on the spot it is dune without 
delay ; and so much improved is this braiicfi 
of the administration, that on the average the 
period of detention in jail between committal 
and trial does not exceed a fortnight. This, 
therefore, may remain as it is. 

Another point to be provided for is some 
tribunal of appeal from the orders and deci- 
sions of Magistrates. Formerly tiiis existed 
in the €ouru of Appeal ; latterly in the Com- 
missioners ; but the distance which the par- 
ties are ofteii obliged to travel, (a hundred or 
even two hundred miles) is a great hardship ; 
and it is now proposed to constitute the Civil 
and Sessions Judges Courts of Appeal from 
the decisions of Magistrates. This will give 
great facilities to the appellants, and form a 
very good cheek on the condocl of the Magis- 
trates ; nor do 1 think that it wpuijd entail much 
^increase of buainess on the Jud^ey not more 
could be provided for by yeeting the Prin- 
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t'ipal Sudcler Ameens, and Sudder Anieens with 
iiiuio authority than they now possess; so as 
to relieve the Jud^e of a corresponding por- 
tion of civil duty. 

But to vest the whole of the Police duties 
now exercised by thjE; Commissioners in the 
Civil Judges will be absurd for two reasons ; 
in the first place, it will overload those olfioers 
with work more than they can perform; and 
in the second, we shall have as many diiferent 
system of Police as llierc are Judges. This 
has been the rock on which Holt Makenzie’s 
plan of Commissioners of Revenue, Circuit 
and Police has fallen to pieces : to coiitroul 
and supervise the Police arrangements, the 
best plan wo«ld probably be to revive the 
abolished (ippoinUucnts of superintendents of 
Police, who would correspond with, and re- 
ceive their instructions direct from Govern- 
men! : there should not be less than tlircc, tor 
the Lower, the Central, and Western Provin- 
ces ; and the moslollicneiit men among the Ma- 
gistrates sliould be selected to hold the situa- 
tions. 

There remains for consideration the. Re- 
venue branch, and this may be much simpli- 
fied : at pre.scnt there are three grades: the 
Boards, Commissioners, and Culleclors of dis- 
tricts. The Boards arc useful in the same 
point of view that superintciideiits of Police 
are required in that department: the grade of 
Commissioners is a perfectly useless and 
anomalous one. If they are invested with 
much authority they leave the Boards no^ 
thing to do ; and if not, they are mere clogs 
on the business. At first, liiey did pos- 
sess authority, almost equal to the Boards, 
consequently these higher powers found their 
functions usurped, aiiJ the mischief wasHliat 
every Commissioner had a system of his own ; 
and at every change (which were but too fre- 
quent,) every Collector was obliged to learn a 
new mode of doing business ; the Boards have 
consequently gradually deprived the Com- 
missioners of all real authority. The latter 
functionaries are become mere channels of 
communication between the Boards and ^le 
Collectors, and business m consequently 
greatly delayed. Yet they have much to do, 
being obliged monthly to fill reams of paper 
with forms, statements, reports and letters, ail 
which are of no practical utility whatever ; 
and while they are not allowed any real power 
they are made the scape goals of the Boards 
and of Judicial Secretaries to wear the blame 
of whatever goes wrong, either in the Reve- 
nue or Police affairs. Their Session^ duties, 
in which alone they were of Any real use, 
have been transferred to the Civil Judges; 
they are to lose their Police jurisdiction ; and, 
in Revenue they are Worse ^ than useless: so 
that the sooner the office of Commissioner is 
abolished the better. There are at present 
eighteen Commissioners. The expense of these 
would far more than provide for a third Board 
of Revenue for the Upper Provinces. The so* 
perintendenta of Police, and the sinall en- 
crease.tlittt would be necessary for the M^is- 
tri^ 9 and 1 am convinced, that the httsincM 


of those departments would be infinitely, bet- 
ter conducted than it Is. at present. The su- 
pernumeraries meantime may be appointed 
to the Sudder and District Courts, as addi- 
tional Judges (provided they be qualified) to 
assist in clearing oil' the existing arrears. 

For' each district, one Collector and one 
covenanted assistant will be sufficient, with 
the addition of a native Deputy Collector, 
that is, under the present system ; hereafter 
the number of officcrs»may be curtailed when 
there shall exist any private property in 
land, and some limit to British Indian ex- 
tortion. 

With regard to the routine of the service, 
I. c. by what sle])s a man shall ascend to the 
respective situations, this is at matter of 
some difficulty, and may hereafter be dis- 
cussed. 

1 shall only now observe that Government 
should beware of allowing the Police adminis- 
tration to sink into annihj^fftiun and of degrad- 
ing the Civil branch,"^ as they have latterly 
shewn too much incliaatien to do. Here we 
have another of the British Indian anomalies. 
We have at length devised a very good ground 
plan for raising the superstructure of the Civil 
administration: but it contains some new 
principles, particularly that of bringing for- 
ward the natives. It might have been sup- 
posed that some pains would have been taken 
to select men for Judges who were well quali- 
fied, so as to give the system a fair trial. No 
such thing. Individuals of every variety of 
qualifications have been made Civil Judges, 
and us the revenue is still the main object, 
most of the men of talent are placed in that 
line, and whenever a Collector or Commis- 
sioner is found ineffieient, he is appointed to 
he Civil and Sessions Judge; so that it is be- 
ginning to be considered a mark of disgrace 
to be placed in thAt situation which ought to 
be an object of ambition; and when the peo- 
ple complain that they cannot obtain justice, 
the cry is “ this is the consequence of employ- 
ing the natives/^ Shame on such disgraceful 
proceedings! — by a Government, too, who are 
pleased to boast of the blessings they confer 
upon ^he people! God help the latter if they 
are never to receive any greater blessings tlian 
they have yet obtained at the hands of the 
English ! 

Some alteration, too, should be made in the 
law which authorises the Magistrate to em- 
ploy the Sudder Ameens in Criminal business. 
Their Civil duties are of great importance, 
and the authority entrusted to them consider- 
able; yet this is to be neglected, and their 
time occupied in hearing the most petty Ma- 
gisterial business. But this paper has been 
extended to a sufficient length, and the suc- 
ceeding remarks must be deferred to a future 
number, 

‘ A FRIEND TO INDU, 
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LIEUTENANT TREVELYAN’S MISSION. 


The ohjecU of the mUsioti are, we uncler- 
slaticl, Lst, the adjustment of some bordci 
disputes between the Buhawulpore and Jey- 
siilmcrc authorities ; 2nd, the reconciliation 
of a long standing feud between Jeysulnierc 
and Dikaneer ; for wliich purpose it is pro- 
posed Ibnt a meeting should take place be- 
tween the two chiefs, some where on their com- 
mon frontier ; 3rd, the distribution ainojigsl 
the inhabitants of certain villages in the 
Jeysuirnerc territory of the compensation 
money awarded to them for tlie injuries th(jy, 
some timojigo, sustained by an incurston from 
Joudpordif 4th, the determination of the con- 
flict ing claim9tedvanccd hy Joiidporo and 
Jcysiiirnore to thS tract called Mnvay (includ- 
ing Balmcro, thc^new Bombay station,) from 
the chiefs of whitsii litoth states demand tri- 
hiite, allegiance atijlh; Qervie.e ; r>tli and last, 
the conveying some wholesome counsel to 
jV'faun Sing of Jou<f|>oi^, eonneefed with the 
fulfilment of his engagements with our Go- 
vernment. 

Lieutenant Boilcau, an intelligent officer of 
Engineers, accompanies Lieutenant Trevelyan, 
for the purpose of adding to our stock of geo- 
graphical knowledge ; but both of course will 
have the means of acquiring miieh useful in- 
formation besides, in regard to the statistics of 
the country, the manners imd habits of the va- 
rious tribes with whom they will he hrought in 
contact, and the military resources of theseve- 
lal Governments, ike. &e. — So that very impor- 
tant results may be expected from the mission. 
We hope to be able, through tlic kindness of 
our friends, to keep the public informed of 
the progress of the.se travellers ; — 

“ W V q uilted Patu n on llie^Gth January, and 
in tluce days reached Oodipoor, a consider- 
able town, the position of wliicb is parlieulaily 
important in a miUtnry point of view, for 
though totally uiifojTirjcd, it cotnniands a iiar- 
iw and rocky defile called the Bagliora Gliat^, 
which is the only pass into Slick liawattee 
from the eastward by way of Khaudelu, or 
GobaJa. The Jodpoora-Soiiarec pass, or Kuk- 
reo Ghat is 15 miles to the north-cast, and 
the Jliaira or Bajor pass is about the same dis- 
tance to the south-west of Oodipoor, nor is 
there any praticahle roail for artillery be- 
tweciiHlicse tv/o places, (Kakres and Jiialra,) 
except the said Baghora Ghat, by which the 
Jeypoor armies used generally to find their 
way into Sliekhawattce. We halted a couple 
of days at Oodipoor and reached Niiwulgliur 
in two short marches, the whole of our route 
from Patun being through a well watered and 
tolerably fertile country, where the wells are 
not so deep as to prevent the cultivators of 
the soil from raising an abundant har- 

vest. At Nuwulgure <‘a change came over 
the spirit” of the land, and told us in nmst 
intelligible language that \ve had exchanged 
tJie fertile vallies of Toiirawattec for the Jua- 
guloe, sandy, thirsty soil of the Bagur, which 


rejoices in desperately steep sand hills, ami 
unpleasantly deep wells ; where the very name, 
of wheal or gram is a raiity, and sharp thorns 
or burrs are abuiidanl enough. Wo made no 
halt at Niiwulgurh, though it is a flourishing 
city, neatly fortified, and boasting of four 
jolly looking Thakoors who rival Sir John 
FaltsaJf both in fat and good liumoiir. 

From Nuwulgurli wc made two nuirelics to 
Futtchpoor, an old innssulman capital on the 
westt‘rn frontier of Slick liawatee, where we 
halted two days and examined the fort and 
city. The latter is surrounded hy a low ami 
weak wall of stone, lint the citadel is very 
respectable, defended by lofty ranipart.s, a 
fause braye and pucka ditch. About a hundred 
years have pas.^ed away since the Sheklia- 
wutsdisposscs.scd the Kaim KliUiicc.s, by whose 
Nawab these towers were raised, and the de- 
scendant of that prinee is still in exile, dc- 
pondenHbrhis subsistence upon the Goojiir 
Bajas of Rcwarce. The amil of Futtchpoor 
was in confinement during tiic time of our 
stay there, preparatory to Ucing squeezed, and 
probably would not lie sorry to evciiaiige his 
present master, the Jtao Baja of Seekur, for 
the old Kaiinkanee Nawab. 

The mission quitted Futtchpoor on the Gth 
Pebriiary, and reinuinod two or three days 
at Uatugurli, a frontier town of very flourish' 
ing appearance, neatly fortified andlillcd with 
the mansions of wealthy bankers, whoso 
tleeces have as yet siilfcred little from the ge- 
nerally unsparing slieais of flic Sliekhawuts. 
The Seekur authorities seem to have found 
out that levying heavy lines upon the mer- 
chants of Bdingurh would cause them spee- 
dily to vacate the country, and thus kill the 
goose which laid the only gulden eggs in their 
country. Rarugurli is seven kos north of 
Futtchpoor, and about the same distance 
south of Ciiooroo, oriec a flourishing city in 
the Beekaner territory, bul its trade has been 
lost for years, and its mereJiants Jiave made 
themselves scarce. 

Wc now quilted the Sliekhaw^atce frontier 
and entered the Beekaner territory, encamp- 
ing at Rutiingurh on the Gtb of February, 
and halting there on the following day. The 
tlfeity is surrounded by a low stone wall, with a 
diminutive citadel perched upon a sandhill iti 
its S. E. angle; the bazaars arc neatly laid out 
and have a respectable appearance, though the 
city is small, and can barely number more 
than seven hundred houses. Being the pro- 
perty of Government, or a khataa town, it Was 
deemed fitting by the Rutungurh authorities 
to stuff all our followers with sweetmeHts, and 
rations of various kinds wore accordingly 
served out during the two days of our slay at 
this place. 

We Jhft Katungurh on the llth sFebruary, 
andjitarohed in ciight days to l^jkafier by 
eaaystages of 5, 6,' and 7 has (frhm 8 to 13 

B b 1 
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the whole distance bciniu^ only 45 kos 
from Kutungurti, with no intermediate place 
of sulHcient interest to detain us, so we 
marched to the capital by way of Reeree and 
Badinoo without making a halt at any of our 
resting places. 

The roads were far better than wc antici- 
pated, and the face of the country was greatly 
improved in appearance after we reached 
Reeree : the sand hills were less numerous, 
thejungiilwas thinner, and the ground was 
covered for miles with the dried sterns of 
bajra^ indicating an abundant autumn crop. 
Notwithstanding the comparatively nourishing 
appearance of the country there w^as, how- 
ever, “ an outward and visible sign” of our 
proximity to the great desert, whic/li tlicre was 
no mistaking, namely, the exceeding rieplh 
of the wells, which increased vapidly from 
little more than KM) feet (at Futtelipoor) to 
241) and 270, and even 2f)0 feet as wc moved 
westward. Occasionally, where the water w as 
brackish, we were supplied with drinking 
water from /tuontls nr pits in whicli the rain is 
caught and preserved, but in such small qu.'in- 
tities as only to be used on emergency. Forage 
and provisions were also procured in abund- 
ance by our very intelligent attendant, the 
Beekuner vakeel, who allowed ns to want 
nothing that eould be procured to make us' 
comfortable. 

Wearrived atBeekaneron the IStli February, 
and a large deputation of respectable men, 
beaded by tbo Minister, onnn* out two hos 
from the capital to meet the Mission, and 
escorted the representative of British authority 
with all due honor as far as his camp, wliich 
was pitched at a little grove of her t recs by a w el I 
of excellent \valcr(called Umritsir) about quar- 
ter (»f a kos south-east of the citadel atul tbn^c 
quarters of a mile cast of the city. Our arri- 
val was immediately reported to tlie Alaliaraja, 
and then came an inundation of sweetmeats to 
show his hospitality to the new comers. The 
groceries of Beekarier are celebrated, and not 
without reason ; for the confections of sugar 
prepared in various ways for us on this occa- 
sion, w'ere the linest J ever saw', though I have' 
visited many Native Courts, and have a toler- 
able sweet tooth. The sepoys, servants, and 
camp followers were all feasted after their de- 
cree (like the clansmen at Glennaquvlch 
where the claret never circulated “ below tht‘ 
salt”) and so liberal were the distributors of 
the good things, that I began to anticipate §. 
surfeit among the people which might have 
brought sickness into the camp ; for Mr. 
Elphinstone lost nearly 40 men before he quit- 
ted Beekaner. « We arc more fortunate, how- 
ever, and have not a single sick man. 

On the i9th February, ttfe day after our ar- 
, rival, we went to pay a visit of ceremony t*» the 
JMaliaraja, and were well satisfied with the 
first view of the Durbar, w'liich has been con- 
firmed by subsequent visits. Thjp ceremonial 
of meeting w;as arranged in a very satisfactory 
manner. Joeing conducted almost on the same 
^sca^ as if the Governor-Generars, Agent were 
himself present. His Assistapt was received 


beyond the outworks of the ciladcl by Raja 
Luehinum Singh, brother of the Mahanija 
Rutup Singh, with a large concourse of mac*c 
bearers and men at arms : after a courteous 
greeting he turned back to lead us into tlic 
fort, and the entrH was announced by a 
thundering salute of 13 guns, which was 
repeated on our quitting that place. Our 
own foJlowr'ers made a very respectable figure 
in the procession, there being a couple of 
Shootur suwars wUh half a dozen ehiip- 
rasees, and 30 or 40 sepoys in advance, 
while a dozen and a half of Blair’s horse 
brought up the rear. Onward we swept amid 
the thundering of cannon and rattling of 
drums, all the cavaliers dismounting accord- 
ing to etiquette at the outer gate, except tlic 
Raja LVichmun Singh and the two Eiiropi'an 
gentlemen, wdio rode to the foot of the palace 
steps. After dismounting we were met at the 
beginning of the inner court by the heir of 
Beckaiier, Kiiwnr Sirdar Singh, and finally 
the Maharaja Biiluii Singh himself, Ihougii 
sulfcring much from bodily ailment, hir/detf 
to the door of bis ball of audience by the aid 
of a criitedi-hcaded stick, and gave the snhih 
loff a most courteous reception. The meet- 
ing passed off very pleasantly, and after sit- 
ing about half an hour in the presence, we were 
dismissed without any of the cumbrous dis- 
play of shawls and other finery formerly 
paraded in kishtees, or trays to be looked at 
but not accepted, (a piece of pseiido-bospi- 
lality now happily exploded) instead of whi<di 
we were sent on oiir way rejoicing in a simple 
“sutfumigation” as Dousterswivel calls it, 
of altar and paun. 

On the 21st February the visit was rclurncd, 
ill Mr. Tre\ely all’s tent, by the two Fririccs, 
Sirdar Singh and Lucbmiin Singh, the 
state of the Maharaja's health being a very 
siiihciciii excuse for bis noii-appearanee. Tiic 
eeremouics weru conducted pretty much in 
the same way as on the former oecasioii, ex- 
cept that the four cliief persons were seated 
oil chairs insK'ad of on the ground, and a 
silver throne, with a brif^de of guns were sent 
from t!ie fort for the special aceommodation of 
the lirir-apparcnt, seeing that such articles 
were scaiee commodities in the ferimjhee 
camps. I went out half way to the palace 
with all tlic suwars by way of istikbaL — (N. B. 
The mace bearers hut the stivhs do not!) 
and accompanied them to within a feVv paces 
of the tent where the guard of honor was 
drawn up to form a street before tjie door; 
and here they dismounted from llicir palkees 
and were usliercd into the tent by the poli- 
tical functionary in person. 

This visit passed off very pleasantly, like 
the preceding one, and gave us some insight 
into the manners and characters of these sim- 
ple Rahtores, whose court seems to_ be the 
very model of peace arid q^uietness, in spite 
of ]tbe noise made by their guns and drums. 
NupiCfQus subsequent visits to^ the palace 
h^)Ve confirmed this first impression, and the 
case been the same during our frequent 
strolls thrf) ugh the, city. The Crowds who 
used to surrOunll the lonts to look at the fe- 
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rimjhee were remarkably quiet in their de- 
meanor and ^azed in silent wonder at the ne- 
rionianeer-like operations of takiiiji!^ meridian 
altitudes of the sun, &e. In a similar nuuincr 
they crowded round us in the city “ opening 
the eyes of curiosity, and the mouth of asto- 
nishment:" but still they were silent and 
respectful in their demeanour, though cliister- 
in«f like bees near the theodolite that was oc- 
casionally set up upon their ramparts. 

The city of BeekaneV is of considerable 
cvtciit, and tolerably llourishin;; in appoar- 
anee, e,untiunin!; about ten thousand houses, 
the better sort of which are entirely faced with 
richly carved red stone, quarried at Khareed, 
20 kos N. N. E. of this place, and the poorer 
kind of houses arc carefully painted with a 
sort of red oclirc, which is found on tlic spot 
in abuiidarice, and ^ives the town an appear- 
aiic.c of great neatness and uiiifoiniity, the 
walls being all red and the doors and windows 
white. There arc eighteen wells, 240 feet 
deep, within the sltahur punah^ wiiieh is 3] 
miles ill circuit, with live gates and three sal- 
13 ports; tJie Avhole is of stone, with a ditch on 
three sides only, the south-side of the city 
being intersected by deep ravines, wbieli liave 
broken up the whole esplanade in that quar- 
ter. The soil in the iimuediate neighhourhood 
is an exceedingly hard stievved with 

11 Lilt y pebbles rounded by the uetioii of water, 
sotbatthereis little orno cultivation under the 
walls. The citadel wliieh contains the palace 
is quite detached froiii the city, lying half a 
mile to the north cast of it, and is well foiti- 
licd. It has lofty stone ranipaits with a pukka 
raree or faiisse brayc, and ditch, about three 
quarter mile in circuit, wdtli two gates, one of 
which leads to the stable court and the east- 
ern one to the palace yard. Out-side the 
citadel on its N. E. angle is a lank (now dry) 
faced with masonry, 200 yards long and 140 
broad, called “ Soorttt Stf^/nr/* and on the 
north side is a deep earthern tank, containing 
a little water, which has obtained, and fully 
deserves, the emphatic name “ Gundatiev^ or 
stinking. 

The private apartments in the palace arc so 
exquisitely; ornamented, that they really de- 
serve a iniuute description, particularly the 
Seejth Muhul of the Raja Gai Singh, the throne 
room of the late Raja Soorut Singh, and the 
sleeping apartments of the present Raja 
Ruttun. The Oyj Muhul contains two large 
chambers with some small closets, forming 
coiiipaet suit of rooms ; the outer chamber 
being sheeted with mirrors tastefully separated 
into dillerent eompartuicnts by gilt frames of 
Arabesque devices in has relief, wliieli look 
very rich withtout being at all tawdry. The 
lower pannels arc in imitation of precious 
mosaic, with a specimen of real work, which 
was probably discontinued from the immense 
expense, like the unfinished window in the. 
palace of Aladdin upon which all the jewels' 
of the royal treasury were in vain exhausted.. 
The device for representing mosaic is tery< 
ingenious, the whole surface of the wall' 
being encrusted with stucco made of nvarble 
lime, worked into beautifully variegated forms 


I in the interstiees of wliieli small mirrors and 
! ooloiired foils arc so disposed as to ^ve the 
exact elleet of precious stones inlaid in white 
marble. The inner ehamher is almost entirely 
eo\ered w ith this kind of work, which appears 
very fresh, though executed du or 70 years ago. 
Rich glass lustres, and other handsonie embel- 
iisJiiiients give these apartments a truly regal 
appearance. 

The throne room of Maharaja Soorut Singh 
was only completed about the time of that 
prince’s death, and consequently has been 
little used. Its walls are richly ornamented 
with tlowery has reliefs of gold, traced upon a 
red ground, the general elleet of which is very 
pleasing, though not so splendid as the apart- 
ments already described. In the sleeping 
eliamber of the Maharaja I was particularly 
struck with the hold ligures in alto-relievo, 
representing the various z\valais, Bliudrce 
Nath, ijce., liidily painted and gilt: a long pa- 
noramie hunting piece surrounded the upper 
part of anoih'ir room, representing \\\\i shihnree 
St! wane of elephants, very richly painted ; and 
in another place the white headings that ran 
round a small alcove were entirely (umiposed 
of drives wrought in has relief, whieh had a 
very neat elleet: some of the pannels were 
lahorioiisiy painted in imitation of the tomb 
of Shah Jeliari at Agra, and tlie result was 
very successful, for the colours stand well as 
they are not at all exposed to the weather. 
The Raja’s painter, now at Beckaiier, is a cle- 
ver artist, \t ho executes iniiiialures in the stylo 
of those exhibited at Uclhi, where the very 
jewels that adorn the person and embroidered 
ligures that give variety to the hroeadi? have 
Iheir lac similes taken ofl' by the patient lin- 
geis and acute eye of the limner. 

Among the mcniorahilia of Beekaner ought 
to be mentioned the place called Dvvvn Kooad^ 
2i kos east of the city where the deceased 
Rajas of Beekaner are burned, and tbeir mo- 
numents built as Ihe Rajas of Bburtpoor were 
wont to do at Govurdliuu. Some of tlie chut^ 
recs are built entirely of the white marble of 
Mukraiia in Marwar, and tho rest are of red 
sandstone, elegantly chiselled though partak- 
ing a little of the ponderous style generally 
observed in the quadrangular jam temples 
called Chourasee. Many of the monuments 
have a slab of white marble standing upright 
beneath the central dome, with the eiligies 
of the deceased prince, wives and such female 
slaves as performed sutec with him. Some of 
these tables are crowded with ligures, but it 
is worthy of notice that the numbers of tluise 
devoted* women who braved the fire for their 
departed master’s names’ sake are becoming 
fewer and fewer at every succeeding genera- 
tion. One of thesworthies whose ashes repose 
at the Devee Koond was accompanied to the 
pile by 84 sutees: another had 18: others 
less and less, until at last the late Maharaja 
Soorut Singh was gathered to his fathers with- 
out a single sutee sharing his funeral pile. 
The last that occurred was nine years ago 
when the late Raja’s second son, Xttwur Motee 
Singh, an exceedingly fine ybang man, was 
burned with his widow, a ptmcei^i of Code- 
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poorc, wlio was in the prime of eastern woman- 
hood, heinj^ hut 16 or 17 (!) years old at the 
time of this erucl sacrifice. 

The {gradual and spontaneous abandonment 
of this rite, formerly so strictly cnfortjcd, 
speaks well for the increased civilization of 
this branch at least of the Ralitores ; and Mr. 
Trevelyan's appeal to the present head of the 
family re^ardin^ the suppression of infanti- 
cide was pronipUy and most satisfactorily an- 
swered by an assurance that Maharaja Soorut 
8in^h had already decreed the abolition of this 
unnatural system, so that the Uaja Rutun 
8ingb w'ould himself diseountcnance the same. 

Being: on the eve of quiting this place, foi 
we march to-morrow towards .Icysulmcr, and 
having]: much to do in the interim, including 
a leave tnkinp: audience to His 11 i)?hncs.s the 
Maharaja, I must conclude this hasty sketch 
of the Bccknnccr capital. 1 have omitted to 
mention the temples in the city, some of which 
are well worthy of notice: many are of the 
Jain religion. And among: tliese is a most 
conspicnons png^oda, called Bhandasir jee hu 
mvndnrf on the south side of the town, the 
lofty conical spire of which is visible foi 
many miles, ("lose to it are the temples of 
Netiinalh and Luchmec Narain, to thb latter of 
which the Maharaja repairs twice in the month 
for the performatum of bis devotions. The 
wunder» of Muddiin Mohun, Chintaniun, 
Hikub Deb, &e., are worthy of mention, but 1 
have not time to particularize.*' 

Campy Jeisulmcrcy^th March, — .“My 
last Bulletin g:ave an accoiintof Hhc interest- 
ing: travellers' nearly up to the time of their 
departure from Beekancr; sol must run back 
to that capital and take up my talc from the 
point at which my last letter dropped it. 

We paid our partins; visit to the Maharaja 
on the 1st March, and at the same tiine he 
received Purohii Sirdar Mul, Vakeel at Aj- 
luere on the part of Maharawul Ouj Sing:h of 
Jeysnliuoro ; this public reception of the re- 
presentative of his iieig:hbour being: intended 
by the Beekaner Raja as a first step towards 
a reconciliation with the Maharawul with 
whom he has lately been on bad terms : the 
second step will be a meeting: between these 
two potentates on their respective frontiers, 
of which more will be said hereafter. We 
took a very friendly leave of the Raja Ruttun 
Sing:h, his son, and brother, by all of whom 
we had been very civilly treated durinjj our 
stay at their capital; and after quitting the 
palace we visited llio stables and menagerie, 
where numerous animals are kept ^n very 
neat order. 

Besides the elephants and horses kept in 
these courts, we saw two tigers, two black 
monkeys, an elk, some hd^, deer, common 
monkeys, &.c. and a few neel gat, two of 
which had been broken in to draw a carriage : 
they were males, tolerably matched in size 
and colour, and appeared to be a very quiet, 
and I assure you that 1 felt more than half in- 
clined to turn Jehu,, for whatever you may 
tlank, a brace of blue cows in a curricle is a 
turn out not to be sneezed at. 


On the 2d March we turned our backs on 
the hospitable walls of Beekaner, and after 
fourteen marches without a single halt, tliere 
being little or nothing W'ortliy of notice on the 
road, we arrived in safety at Jeysulmere. The 
general appearance of the country between 
those two cities is barren, though free from 
.sandhills; the scyl being a poor and hungry 
gravel intermixed with pebbles, and oe- 
casiunally diversitied with sandy plains cove- 
red witli a fine nourishing kind of grass upon 
which cattle thrive well. We saw very little 
A/yVo or, indeed, cultivation of any kind during 
the whole journey of 160 miles and upwards ; 
but 1 ought not to forget that in this space we 
aeiually found four green fields of corn, none 
of which, liowevcr, was irrigated. At Diha- 
>ra, our rasl place of encampment before w'c 
crossed the frontier, the wells were 300 feel 
deep. 

It fortunately happens, where llie w'ator 
lies so very fur below the surface of the earlli, 
that the ineunvcuience, which this would 
otherwise occasion, is partly obviated by the 
exceeding hardness and tenacity of the soil, 
which enables the natives to dig kueha tanks 
of groat size that retain water during many 
months so that they are independent of *trell 
water for a great part of the year ; were this 
not the case, the country would be scarcely 
habitable. As it is, they are often greatly dis- 
tre.ssed during the suniiiier, and many tlioii- 
.sand head of cattle are occasionally lost in 
the severe droughts. Both the horned cattle 
and sheep appear to be of an excellent kind, 
and the wool of the latter is inanufaetureil at 
Jeysuliiieie into very fine clolhes of various 
kinds. 

There is not much jungul on the way from 
Beekaner, though in some places which arc 
situated on comparatively low ground, such 
as Gujner and Sirrud, there is a great deal of 
wood, chiefly or Aejr<i,(akind of mimosa,) 
and kureel which here grows to a large size 
and is called kair. Little game is to be found 
in so barren a country, but there are a few 
ducks on the tanks, with the small deer called 
ehukara, wolfe, jackals, hares, grey patridges, 
quail, and rock pigeon, as well as sundry 
black curlieus to be seen now and then by llic 
road side ; and there are a few pea-fowls in 
the villages, I think. 

Our third halting place, after leaving Bec- 
kancr, was Kailath, where there is a very line 
tank, the scene of a mela or fair that takes 
place twice a year : we arrived there on tlic 
Itb March, and on alighting at our tents were 
agreeably surprised with the information that 
Shah Shooja, the ex-king of Cabool, was 
within two miles of our camp at a viUage 
called Mudh. This unlucky-potentate had 
met with a severe check at Kundahar in at- 
tempting to reconquei* his kingdom, and his 
army being utterly routed by Dost Mahuinud 
Khan,. who came down in person with some 
17,^00 men to raise the seige of Kundahar, 
the fallen monarch was obliged to fly, aban- 
doning all his guns and baggage, for ** same 
qui peui^* was the ofder of the day. 
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After wandcriiip: aliout as a fugitive for sonic 
uionths, Souju'Ooi-lVIooik took refuge with the 
IJ Ulcers of Scind and remained 14 days at 
Hyderabad, where he was very kindly treated ; 
and on t|uittiiig that place was dismissed with 
presents suited rather to his former, than to 
liis present (‘.ondition. From Hyderabad the 
cx-king made his way with about 200 follow- 
ers to Jeysulniore, where he was also civilly 
treated, and he was on liis way from this place 
via lieekaner to Loodfikieiah when wc fell in 
with him. 

On hearing that we were in the neighbour- 
hood, his kazee^ a most respectable man who 
had lived for some days in Mr. 'Trevelvan’s 
compound at Simla, while deputed from Shah 
Sliooja to make some coimniitiicati(wi to the 
(iovernor-Gcneral who was then in the hills, 
came over to our camp at Kaliath and intima- 
ted that the Shah would he iiiueli gratitied if 
the Jiritish gentlemen would pay him a visit, 
and that he would be particularly happy to 
receive Lieutenant Trevelyan for his brother’s 
sake, as well as his own. Little pressing was 
required to bring about this meeting, and mat- 
ters were aceordingly arranged so as not to 
hurt the feelings of the quondan monarch, to 
whom the ollieers of Mr. Elphinstone’s Mis- 
sion were introduced under such very dilfer- 
ciit circumstances at Peshawur, though even 
ill those days the King of Gubool and his an- 
tagonist Mahinood Shah were like “ the lion 
and the unicorn lighting for the crown.'' 

We arrived about dusk at Shah Shooja's 
bivouac, for I can hardly call it encampineiit, 
as there was not a single tent to he seen, un- 
less a small bit of dirty cloth streched upon 
sticks deserved the name : with much good 
taste the king’s people had rigged out a hall 
of audience al fresco by the edge of a tank, 
the high bank of which etl'ectually cut olf the 
gaze of curious and intrusive eyes, and ena- 
bled the Shah to receive us more at his ease 
than if no such place of concealment had 
been at hand, A charpoy, covered with 
shawls and pillows, served as a throne: a 
greea tree didduty as a canopy; two carpets 
w ere spread in front of the charpoy to mark 
the limited space assigned exclusively to roy- 
alty : and in front, on either hand, stood a few 
of the personal attendants in large blue tur- 
bans, while three or four eunuchs posted 
themselves in rear of their master. After mak- 
ing these arrangements, with the bank at his 
back, the tank in front, and “the lofty vault 
of heaven” above his head, the Shah sat 
with all due decorum waiting the arrival of 
his visitors. 

On our appearance, wo were ushered to 
within a few feet of the charpoy, alias throne, 
where Shah Shooja remained sitting while we 
stood in front of him booted and with the head 
covered ; he expressed himself highly grati- 
lied with the trouble we had taken to come 
and visit him in his misfortunes, and so f^r 
from concealing the extent of his revewe, he 
detailed to us with great fluency, and in easy 
familiar Persian, a sketch of bis adventures 
during the last two or three years^ up to the 


present time, lie told iis of liis xlifli^iilty in 
raising money from Kunjcct Singh by the sale 
of such jewels and valuables as remained in 
his possession before he quitted Loodiuna ; 
and which after all only realized 1)0, IKK) rupees. 
His departure from the llritisli frontier with 
asiiiull army and four guns ; his unexpected 
success at Sliikarpoor: his boleuguering the 
city of Kuiidahar with a considerable force 
and sixteen pieces of ordnance ; his lirsi suc- 
cessful resistance against Host MaUumud 
Khan, and liis subsequent overthrow by that 
powerful chief, were all touched upon in suc- 
cession, as well as the privations which he 
had sulfcrcd and the fatigue he bad endured 
while fl>iiig from place to place before the 
face of his enemy. After all this undisguised 
narrative of his condition, he coiieluded hy 
saying that kings were hound to seek advi<;e 
ill all quarters, and he therefore, wished to 
know what line of action we would recoin- 
mend under liis present eireumslaiiees : a 
question easier asked than answered unless 
lie could he persuaded tiiai_ it 'was Quixotic 
undertaking to subdue a distant kingdom with 
four guns, a mere handful of men, and an 
almost empty treasury. 

After enough of Persian had been spoken 
to satisfy the court etiquette, i^hab Shooja 
ordcied liis atteiidanls to fall back and re- 
opened the conversation in Hindoostanee, 
which he speaks with fluency from having 
resided so long at Loodiaiia. He reiterated 
the expressions of pleasure derived from our 
visit and dismissed us courteously, receiving 
with mauy thanks, froiii his visitors a few 
trays of dried fruits sent to his camp after 
our return home, a piece of civility which 
was the more aceeptahle as it was cpiite un- 
expected, and his hungry followers looked 
as if they would be glad to see a few apricots 
and pistachio-nuts again. 

The Shah's dress was very simple, a huge 
labada that had once been embroidered with 
gold eoiiecaling the whole of liis nether gar- 
ment : a large blue shawl covered his head as 
A turban, and he had gloves upon his hands so 
that there was no oecdsioti for wearing rings, 
the existence of which was rather apocriphaJ. 
His countenance was bronzed by long expo- 
sure to the weather, and he was somewhat 
pulled down by fatigue and sickness, but his 
features still retained a dignified appearance 
to which a noble black and flowing beard con- 
tributed not a little. 

The meeting with his cx-majesty of CahoOl 
has occupied so much space that I must defer 
the account of our sojourn at Jeysulmere for 
some future opportunity ; at present 1 must 
merely say that we arrived here just at the 
conclusion of tlift Holee festival, on the 14th 
or 15th instant, and are likely to remain here 
some days longer. 

CampGirrajtir^ inJeisulmere, 14l// May, 1835. 
— “ My last letter finished with an account of 
the interview with Shah Shooja th ex-king 
of Cabool, which took place just before the 
Jeysulmere Mission had quitted the Beekancer 
frontier. Wc entered the Bbatee country on 
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the fitli March at Nokra, and marched by easy ^ing material for the inhabitants : on the soOth 
.sta/j;cs to Sirrud, llap, Sheknsir, Shcektir and side of the city, but within its walls, is an 
CMiahin, skirtin|r the Joudpoor iVontier, both insubiled hill about threeqoarters of a mile 
for the convenience of ^eltin^ good walcr, in circuit, and with rather precipitous sides, 
and for avoiding the sands as much as possible, which has been carefully forlilicd with more 
At Bap there is an cxeelJenl lank of sweel than HO bastions, and forms a very imposing 
water that remains all the year round, and ciladel when seen from the southward; hut 
near this place 1 first noticed the eustoni of, the unfortunate contiguity of the range of hills 
measuring instead of w eighing grain by means already mentioned which arc within 000 yards 
of a wooden vessel hooped with iron, some- 'of the north face of the fort, and very nearly 
thing like an English quarter peck measure, 'of the same allitudcf diminishes very niiieh 
and which is called by the natives pailev or its capability of defence; especially as this 
pahe. We reached Chaliiaon the 11th March, hill called Soohe Doonpree, is 700 yards wide 
ami in the evening of the same day Lieutenant at the lop and allow^s of guns being brought 
Trevelyan, with a few followers, including the «p to the very foot of ^e town wall. 


vakeels of both states, set off upon a long 
night trip in order to meet Lieutenant Mac- 
kison, who had left the court of Buhawml 
Khaii ill SJnd to assist the ollicer deputed 
from Ajineer in settling tlie disp:jt(\s bet v\ con 
the Daodpotra chief, and the Uawul of .lei- 
sulniere. i 

The two British oflieers met Jit Mohurgliurh, 
IS kos N- N. Vj. of Jeysulmeic on the morning 
of the 12th March, and on the following day 
they visited the village of Bulana, 4 kos cast 
of Moliurgiirh, to determine by personal in- 
spection the <]uanti(y of damage that had been 
iloiic by a late onslaught of the Sind trotips. 
Having satislied lliemstdvos by oidaiiihig all 
local ifirormation iliat was rc(|uired, they! 
made another long night march of 2(t/oM' from 
Bulana to Jo.>8iiimcre, and arrited thereon 
the morning of the J«ith March, tlio last day 
of the great Hindoo festival called HoliH\ 
w hen of course tlie whole court and city werej 
ill an uproar. The main bo<ly of ilie camp! 
came in ne\t-day, when clouds of red powder 
were still Hying about, jind it may he imagined 
that amid such a iiubbuh the arrivjil of the 
Mission iiartook in -i very small degree of the 
dignified character of its vttlrvv into the 
Beekaueer capital as already described. Some- 
thing of cti<|nette was, how ever, kept up, guns 
were fired and compliirieiitary measures ex- 
changed ; and numerous visits were paid to 
the palace w here the frost of ce emony soon 
melted before tlie radijiiit smiles and down- 
right good humour of the Malm Uawul. 

As wc remained nearly three weeks at 
Jcysulmerc before the breaking up of our little 
party, there was ample time for a leisurely 
examination of the town, citadel, and envi- 
rons, but the latter are loo sterile to tempt any 
one to wander far from the city, and may as 
well be dismissed ill a few words previously 
to entering into a description of the capital. 
The country all round .ieysulniere for many 
miles is a desolate, stony desert ; it cannot be 
called a plain because it is rather a succession 
of vallies or inclined planes several miles long 
and three or four miles broact, formed by low 
ridges of yellow limestone, the strata of which 
are not qiiite horizontal but dip gently to the 
w^estward and cross out on the eastern side, 
with a tolerably bold profile of tK) or KK) feet 
in height. The city is built on the south end 
of one of these ranges, w^hich is so nearly hori- 
zon^l that its upper surface is quarried in 
ev^ direction, and supplies abundant bnild- 


1 The ramparts arc '2J miles in circuit, with 
:iS bjistioys, generally much higher than the 
inlervcntiiig curtains, hut many of them arc in 
ruins. Four gates and three sally ports give 
access to th(‘, city, hut there are many other 
juirts where horsemen may ride over the walls 
by ascending the hillocks of drift sand, wdiiidi 
have mmrly obliterated the whole of the 
southern as wudl as a great part of the western 
face. The town wall was never very strong, 
being in its most perfect state, barely four and 
a ha if feet thick and 14 feet high (including 
a paraptit 0 feet high and 2 feet lliick) witlioiil 
citlier ditch or fausse hravf. There is one 
small gun on the highest bastion in the N. E. 

' angle of the oily, which appeared to be the 
only piece of ordnance, on the town walls. 

The citadel is an irregular triangle nearly 
yards or f mile in circuit, as already 
mentioned, and may he nearly 130 feet high 
to the summit of the ramparts, which vary from 
5 to 3(1 feel, and have a narrow re nee G feet 
broad ruuuiiig all round. 

There is a single entrance on the north side, 
defended by four gateways with sloping roads 
between them so as to give easy access to the 
palace and other buildings within its area* 
which is quite choked wdth munders and 
I houses. Four guns are at present mounted 
I on the w alls, and two heavy guns, a large 
I howitzer, and three field pieces are drawn up 
near the lower gate. The foot of the hill, on 
which the citadel stands, is scarped all round 
with masonry to the height of 15 or 20 feet, 
whence the face of the hill recedes at an 
elevation of about 408 to the foot of the renee^ 
so that these works may be said to have rather 
a stilf section, which it would be diflieult to 
assault tiiough easy enough to breach. 

The crests of the parapets arc crowned with 
huge logs and balls of stone neatly arranged 
in readiness to be thrown down on the heads 
of an assailing column ; the garrison, too, are 
well provided with water, having eight wells 
within the citadel which are 304 feet deep, and 
contain rather brackish, but not undrinkable 
Mater, which would of course be used during 
the siege, though at present the inhabitants 
use the water of a large lank called Gut^reesir, 
300 ytirds S. E. of the city, close to which are 
several small pits or filtration wells called 
i9<>r6eonly a few cubits deep, which collect a 
little sweet water without going down to the 
lutidsprings. There are only two wells for the 
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just outside Ibe west gate, and butli i 
eo\eied by a stone parapet with loop-bolus, ; 
they are liiL eubits or 24L feet deep, and tbe 
water is slightly brackish. A baolee is now 
being dug close to tbe fort gate, and has 
already attaiinul a depth of cubits, but 
has not yet leached the main spring. There 
are numerous bereers of sweet water at Kisliun 
<> bat, one kon north of the city, but still there 
is rather a scarcity of this most necessary 
element. • 

The city of Jeisiilmere contains nearly 
eight thousand houses, including two or three 
thousand in the citadel, and has some good 
sIrtMds, but scarcely any thing like a bazar. 
The citadel, town wall, and all the principal 
houses being built of the dull yellow lirne- 
sloiK*, of which the hill itself is Composed, 
have at a distance a sombre uppearane.e from 
the u ant of a variety of colour to relieve the 
eye, and indeed it is hani to say at first which 
is the nati\e rock, and which aie tJie artificial 
buildings, for the former is Hat topped, and 
the latter arc Hat roofed ; but on closer exa- 
mination it wdll be S('cn tliaf an immense deal 
of labour has been expended on tlic areliitee- 
tural dce.orations of a large proportion of the 
better class of houses, the fronts of which are 
firnamented with balconies and lattices of the 
same yellow marble richly carved, which gives 
them a finished, though rather cumbrous ap- 
pcaranc.c. 

Tfic limestone of .Jeysulmere has been ap- 
plied to tlie purposes of lithography, approved 
of, being considered superior even to the Ba- 
varian stone for all transfer work, as it will 
give off a^ery considerable number of copies 
without “ running rotton,” but its yellow 
4‘olour is rather too deep to allow of its being 
used for chalk-work, as the artist cannot well 
distinguish tlie dilferent shades of his pencil 
upon the stone. It has been einpb>ycd largely 
in the royal buildings (d' the Emperors at 
Agra, by the name of sun knihooy and there 
is another variety of it produced atHaboor, 20 
kos N. N. W. of Jeisulinere, much valued on 
aecoiini of the particles of limestone being 
distributed in small vermircular and contorted 
figures in a matrix of indurated red ochre, 
which when cut and polished has a fanciful 
resemblance to Persian writing upon red pa- 
per. Numerous coarse specimens of the lat- 
ter stone may be seen in the upper pavement 
of Ukbur’s tomb at Sikundra. 

Among the few things Avorth seeing at 
Jeisulinere are the Malia Rawal’s palae,e, sur- 
mounted by a huge umbrella (the only otiici 
Rajpoot elder entitled to this emblem of dig- 
nity being the Maharana of Oodeptwe ;) and 
the mnndurs^ or pagodas in the citadel of 
which there are six; half Hindoo and half 
Jain; the latter being of great antiquity and 
richly ornamented with carved stone. The 
huwellce or dwelling house of Salim Singh 
Mehta, late Minister to the Rawul, is qjuite a 
curiosity in its way, towering proudly over the 
noiglihouririg houses like King’s College 
Chapel (the Ereshinairs guide) at Cambridge, 
though the true eaiitub would he horriliecl ut.j 
such an unworthy comparison. 


The revenue of the Bhalee country appcaivS 
;to be Acry much eireiimserihcd, and I ilo not 
reinenihcr to have heard the RaAAuTs income 
estimated at more than four lacs (most proba- 
bly it is not half that amount,) of which nearly 
one half may he raised by transit duties on 
the articles which passthrough his country on 
iheir way from the ('ompany’s tenitoiies or 
Rajwarra to Sind. The priiieipal of these is 
Opium, of which large ({uaiitilics arrived 
during our stay at Jeisiilmere, and the impost 
levied iJiere appeared to he vc*ry nuidcrate, not 
cxceciling li> rupees per eaniel load. The 
income fiorii hhaha lands must he Aery trilling 
noiwilhstanding the great extent ol' the Ra- 
Avul’s lerritnrv, but it is “ hurren all, barren 
ail,” or nearly so, as we seareely saw a singb* 
eonilicld in travel sing nearly 2i-H> miles of his 
eountiy, and inoieover 

Tilt' bnnhT men iiro simi iif iimkxI, 

TIh' Widtiv Thakoitr \mI(I <11111 nuir, 

Avho iiscil to snap their fingers al flieir liegc- 
lonl and set Jiim at delianee, until lie^ bor- 
rowed a liUlc energy fioin his eonnexion 
with the British Covernnienf. Colonel Ijoe- 
kclf’s visit to Jeisulinere, the eslahlisliment 
of a cantonment at Baliiu're, and tlie. arrival 
of the present Mission ha At; given to tin* 
Rawal an inlliieiiee and degree of eonlrol over 
his ragamtiHin nobles wliieli he never before 
possessed. Ho is a merry, good-liumoured 
Priiiee, this same Cuj Singh, and it is to hr 
hoped, that by the IJoriorabIt* Company’s help, 
that is to say, by the terror of their name, 
lie may in future ho able to k<‘ep his king- 
dom in good order. 

The Malia Itawul is tall and bulky in sta- 
ture, and from the under proiniiieiice of his 
“ cupboiirtl” seems to be no enemy of good 
cheer. When less unwieldy in bulk be was 
an expert liorseinan, a good siiol, and bandied 
bis spear with ilexterity in a bog bunt: he 
reads anti writes his own language Hueiitly, 
seems to have a good sliarc of eoinnmn sense, 
asks very pertinent questions anti hasstu'apetl 
aequuintani;e with one at least of the muses, it 

I may judge from having stumbled upon his 
tiw'ii ivtny-htxlied guitar, Avliile Aisiting one 
td’ his country palat;es at the “ t 

whcie there is a largt' lank, now dry, witti 
some good haolers aiul an ext;ellenl garden. 
There is antdher gartlen, A\iili a small country 
scat, anti tank called “ JMooi S(tf/nr,*' half u 
to or one mile AvesI of ilie (/mur Stir/itr anti 
two to W. N. W. of the city, — these w ith the 
large nursery calletl baiee (near the huriul or 
hurtling place of the Bawur.s family ) and the 

II owx'i^ garden of the great uicrcliant Bahadur 
Mul, are nearly every thing that we heard of 
or saw ill the shape of a bat/L The onions of 
Jey.sulmcrc art; celebrated by the way, as well 
as the line wookleii purrees and loses or flan- 
nels. 

During our long stay at Jeysulmere nume- 
rous meetings took place between the subor- 
dinate inemhers of liie Mission (the respectable 
men sent with Lieutenant Mackison on the 
part of the Khan Bhawul Khan, and the 
coniidential servants of the Maba Rawul) ami 
matters being al length brought to an arnica- 
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ble acljuslmcnt through arbitration of the 
oijicers deputed fur this purpose from the 
ogoiicies of Delhi and Ajmere, we broke up 
our camp on the 2d April, and made two 
marches northward from the capital, remiiiii> 
ing 2 or 3 days at a large tank called /CoAa- 
teesir close to the frontier, while arrangements 
were made for the final leave taking of the 
said Mission. 

As it was likely that the presence of Lieute- 
nant Trevelyan would be required at or near 
Jeysulmero for at least another month, he re- 
turned towards that capital from Kohureesir 
on the 7th of April, and arrived there on the 
following day, about the same time tliat his 
two late companions reached Khanpoor, where 
liuhaw'ul Khan happened to be holding his 
court. Leaving them, however, to pursue 
I heir wa y “ at the back o' beyont,** i. r., on <lie 
olltorside of the great Desert, we must return 
to .loysiilinere and watch the inoveiiients of the 
main body of the Mission. 

“ The Maha Rawiil, finding the coast clear, 
as the supernunierary Safteh hg had made 
themselves scarce with a considerable nuiubei 
of followers, now entered with great glee into 
such business as remained unadjusted. His 
first care was to return the visit of his guest, 
to whose tents he came with all his court, 
sending a yudee or royal cushion for the espe- 
cial dignity and comfort of his own goodly 
person, with a brigade of guns to tickle the 
ears of the lieges with thundering salute. 
Half of the thunder, however, hung-fire, for 
one of the guns refused to uplift ils most sweet 
voice, so the whole brunt of the bellowing fell 
upon the other ** bouche-a-feu/' Tlie meeting 
passed off admirably, and after presenting 
his Thahoors to the British Envoy with a little 
general conversation, the Maha llawiil cleared 
the court and had some private confab; the 
result of which was, “ mirabUe dirtu,^* that 
lie promised even at this inclement season of 
the year to go out 140 miles to his own frontier 
to have an interview with the Maharajah 
Uutun Singh of Beekaneer : and still more 
wonderful the promise has actually been ful- 
filled. 

This interview, which was to renew a friend- 
ship between the lately unfriendly chiefs of 
Jlcokaneer and Joysuhncrc, was the principal 
object of the Mission from AJmerc; and well 
it was for the accomplishment of that ohjeot 
that Lieutenant Trevelyan, during his personal 
intercourse with the Bawul, had so won his 
heart and acquired such an influence over 
that durbar that he succeeded in carrying J 
this very desirable point in spite of the Avowed 
remonstrances of the Ranawut (the Maha' 
Rawal's favorite Princess) and the less ap-l 
parent, though perhaps equally sincere, op- 
position of one of the principal Ministers, and 
some of the discontented Bhatee Thakoors. 

But the arrangements for a weighty cere- 
mony of this kind wero not to be completed 
in a hurry, and many a weary day was passed j 
before the forty horse power of persuasion 
sot the cumbrous mass of a Rajpoot court in | 
motion. By way of doing soniething useful 


ill the interim. Lieutenant Trevelyan proceeded 
to the villages of Budora Gam, Itasla, and 
Devee Rot, to make a personal distribution 
of the money exacted by the British Bovern- 
mciit from the Maharaja Maun Singh of Joud- 
poor in compensation of the outrages com- 
mitted by his subjects, upon the S. E. frontier 
of Jeysulmere. After delivering to cacli of 
the sulfcrcrs the sums apportioned acording 
to their various losses, and for the receipt of 
wliicli they seemed tp be very grateful, Mr. 
T. returned to the capital, about Ibc «‘K)iii 
April, and was enabled almost immediately 
afterwards to prevail on the Rawul to com- 
mence his maicli towards the Bcknncer fron- 
tier, as will he mentioned licrcaflcr. 

Part of the time preceding the above visit 
of retribution to the plundered villages, had 
been spent at the Uiiiur Sugar, a pleasant 
country relreat already mentioned, and the 
Maha Rawul Cuj Singh came nut to spend a 
couple of days with his English friend, at this 
place. Great was the glee of tlic good natured 
chiefs as they eutnpclcd with each other in ball 
practice at the target, which was fairly struck 
by both ; and much did he admire, the evolu- 
tions of tlic handful of sipahccs which formed 
our escort, observing that tlioiigb few in num- 
ber they did groat things, and he begged so 
hard to sfee them fire “just a single volley," 
that there was no refusing his request; and so 
a score or two of our honourable master's 
leaden pills were sent Hying on a deputation 
from which they will hardly return until the 
Greek Kalends. Our little party of Blair’s 
Horse were also trotted out in presence of the 
durbar, and went through a few manoeuvres 
to the Rawul's great delight, who bestowed a 
solid compliment upon all the parties that had 
been paraded for bis particular gratification. 

On another occasion the Rawul insisted on 
the English gentleman's going to the palace 
and “ making a regyyilar day of it." An excel- 
lent breakfast was spread for the Saheb^ and 
in his pretty little sheeah mehul, whence he 
could sec without being seen. Another break- 
fast was laid out (table cloth and all) for 
the Prince himself. When the hoards were 
cleared the dancing damsels wore introduced 
according to the custom of Eastern courts, and 
“ the day drove on with songs and clatter" to 
the great delight of the Rawul, however wca- 
risoiiic it might have been to his guest. 

The patient endurance of these frivolities, 
and an apparent cheerful participation in 
them, did more to bring the Bhiittoo chief 
into training for his weary trip to the frontier 
than fnany an hour’s serious advice would 
have done: and truly this conciliatory lino 
df conduct met with its reward, for on the 
night of the 5th May, all preparations being 
at length accomplished. Lieutenant Trevelyan 
was enabled to quit Jcisulmcre, and the Rawul 
left his capital at the same time, so that all 
dilficuUics seemed to be at an end. But 
there is many a slip between tlie cup and the 
lip, and so it nearly proved on the present 
ioccavSion, for before half of the first march 
: was completed jap ill-omcncd howling of jack- 
als, or screaming of partridges at the wrong 
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side, ?. r., the right side of the way, cansed the 
superstitious Raja to plump himself down in 
tlie middle of tlie road at Rasiinpoor, 5 kos 
from Jeisulmcre, where he would have 
remained until Ihe occurrence, of a more 
fortunate omen, had not a strong and well- 
tim(al remonstrance from Mr. T. compelled 
him to get under weigh again and complete 
the remaining 7 hos of the inarch to Chitnd- 
Jiun. 

The second halting pUrce was Nona Thala, 
11 4r>.vfrom Chiindhuii, and the next day they 
inarciied 7 kos farther to Chahhi, after which 
was aceomplislicd a severe stage of ‘20 has or 
■to miles to Nok, and the camp followers were 
inueh distressed hy the want of water between 


j these places, though a partial supply had 
I been sent out for them on camels. The liftli 
! and last stage was one of nearly 20 miles from 
Nork to Oirrajsir where the .Icisiilmcre dur- 
bar arriied on the morning of the 10th May, 
and the Jiokaneer court readied OiiniaJa 
(2 AojN. R. of iiirrajsir) on the same day; 
so both the “ interesting travellers” were once 
more Jiappily united, as Lieutenant Doileau 
had returned from his tour in Scind a few 
hours previously to tlie arrival of Lieutenant 
Trevelyan with the two great luminaries, and 
this narrative must <louide-back a little to 
give some, aci^ount of the visit whii'li was paid 
to the “ Father of Rivers .” — Delhi (iazetu*. 

(To be coutinueil.} 
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We have been favoured with the perusal of 
a Idler from one of the individuals of the do- 
tadiiiiciit under Colonel Passmore, dated 
Tehran the 2!>tli Mardi last, from which we 
have been permitted to make the following 
exirac.t: — j 

“ We arrived at Tehran in the latter end of 
July, but in eonse(}uenee of the fever 

ami ague making its appearance amongst u.s, 
remained inactive, for a peiiod of two months, 
when orders were received for the detadi- 
Jiient to take the fndd against the Kurds, — a 
race of people who inhabit the inouiitairis 
between Tabtecz and Turkey: wo were two 
iiiontbs iu the held, and every tiling was settled 
witlioiit a shot being tired from either side. 
We returned with the array to Talirccz, just 
ill lime to accompany Mahomed Mirza, (the 
present King) to the capital. His unde Ali 
Mirza having assembled alaTge force, declared 
biinsdf King. Ho sent out bis army to op- 
pose the march of the Prince Royal -hut ter- 
ror seized their general — -a brother of the 
usurper, and all tied hack towards the capi- 
tal. He was situated, as it were, between two 
(ires ; if he wont back to his brother, without 
lighting for his brother's pretended claim, his 
h(^ad would have been the forfeit for liis 
i^ow ardicc; on the other hand, if be allowed 
himself to be taken prisoner by the enemy, 
decapitation would immediately ensue ; but 
he acted a wise part to save his head. He 
gave himself up to Sir John Campbell, who 
guaranteed that no harm should befal him. 
The whole of his army laid down their arms, 
seeing that their chief had surrendered, ahd 
were all taken prisoners, but shortly after- 
wards released, and directed to return to their 
duty. 

Our force then marched into the capital, 
where Mahomed Mirza was crowned King. 
Every thing is now quiet in this quarter. The 
news arrived here a few days ago of the de- 
feat of Hotissan Ali, Mirza's brother, who 
was at the^ head of the Prince Royal’s army. 
He was slightly wounded, and fled with about 
two hundred horsemen. All the rest were 


I taken prisoners. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry 
Lindsay commanded llic Royal army, with the 
assistance of two other ollieers, and six ser- 
J cants of the detachment. Colonel Passmore 
and the remaining iiun-eommissioiied oflieers 
are at present in the capital. 1 was pr<;vent- 
ed from writing from sickness, and no packet 
f<ir India, I had been informed, hail, or was 
about to leave this for India, since October 
lust. 

The aflairs of Persia are interesting to us 
ill many points of view — Riey are interesting 
so far as regards the individual exertions of 
our countrymen in supporting the cause of the 
legitiiiinte dynasty, and they arc of extreme in- 
terest so far as regard the footing on which, wo 
stand with that power. From the detailed ac- 
count which we subjoin, ami with which we 
have been favored by a geullemaii, who, from 
personal knowledge, has been able 1o give an 
aeeiirate account, it will be seen tliat it was 
chiefly owing to the prudent and able manage * 
ment of our Envoy at the Court of Persia, 
and tliose under his command, that the rights 
of the lawful sovereign have been oslahlisfied. 

It would serve little purpose for us to enter, 
at this moment, into the history of our diplo** 
malic relations with Persia, or the policy 
which has dictated that line of passive conduct 
ill its affairs which has hitherto charaetcrised 
our relationship with that country ; but it may 
he permitted us to ask why it is tlial, not- 
withstanding our acknowledged influence at 
that Coirrt, so little positive advantage results 
to us, in a national point of view, from the 
connection? The chief object of a Mission to 
that Court is, as we all know, the securing the 
Persian interest Vith a view to the protec- 
tion of our Indian possessions against the 
aggressions of Russia ; yet true it is, and of 
verity, that Russian influence is so strohg at 
that Court that England is cajoled, deceived, 
and bamboozled, while Russia, day after day, 
extends her influence, fortilies her power, and 
stretches her domains to the utmost limit 
which her grasping ambition ikiay Ohoose to 

c c 1 
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covet and demand. Such is the result of a, 
most mischievous policy on the part of 1 
land, marked alike for its want of spirit in | 
the desii^ti, and want of energy in the execu- 
tion. England will light the hiiltles of Persia, 
— her best and bravest .sons uill risk their 
lives in her cause, yet while she reaps the 
empty shadow of glory, Russia secures the 
more substantial portion of the feast. 

At the present time there is scarcely a de- 
mand we could make on Persia which would 
not be yielded. We would not advocate the 
policy of taxing her generosity at a moment 
when she must feel herself under a weighty 
debt of gratitude, yet a regard to the peace 
and safety of India, as well as the wish to pre- 
vent Persia becoming the theatre of war, — and 
which must sooner or later be the case if the 
interests of England and Russia remain op- 
posed as they do, ought to induce the Rritish 
Government to turn the present moment to 
the best aceouiit, and place themselves on 
such a footing in Persia as to leave the grasp- 
ing Autocrat little hope of an asylum within 
the Persian territories should his ambition 
ever lead him to try the conquest of India. 
Napoleon ridiculed the mock scruples of Eng- 
land in her diplomatic intercourse with the 
other nations of Europe. In the held, Eng- 
lishmen were formidable, he said, but in the 
Cabinet, they were children. It is too true. 
The questions which have agitated Europe 
for the last five years might have been set at 
rest with a single protocol had England a<;ted 
on a determined policy. But the undeeidecl 
character in which she appeared on the stage, 
left the other powers at a loss what to think, 
or what to do. It was her indecision that 
pointed the way toTVIehemetAli in his triumph- 
ant progress to the walls of Constantino- 
ple, — the same cause brought the Russians 
within those walls, and led to that treaty be- 
tween the Russians and Turks which neither 
would have dared been a party to, had they 
not calculated on the usual passive policy of 
England. Holland also hears evidence to Eng- 
land’s forbearance, and Belgium has no 
ground to he grateful. Poland has, with its 
last voice, denounced England as false to the 
cause of liberty, and all Europe gives echo to 
the charge. 

With regard to Persia, such policy is dan- 
gerous in the highest degree, as it not only 
does not improve our hopes in that quarter, 
but is apt to create an idea that w e are not 
so pow^erful a nation as wo would wish to be 
thought. The experience of the jpast has 
taught us the course which ought to be pur- 
sued with regard to Persia, and the present 
time seems the most fitting for our purpose 
that could have presented itself. 

The following is the communication with 
which we have been favored : — 

Having just arrived, charged with dis- 
patches from our Envoy at the Court of Per- 
sia, announcing, tlie accession of Mahomed 
Bhah to the erowRof that empire, and fancying 
that an abridged sketch of our campaigning 
in that country, subsequent to the demise of 


I the late King Futte-Ale-Sliah, may not be 
I unacceptable to your numerous readers, I 
I have been induced to look over the pages of 
my journal, and glean from them a few ob- 
servations for your valuable paper. 

Having performed a journey of unprece- 
dented quickness from Constantinople to Ta- 
brecz in fourteen days and nights and twelve 
hours, — a distance of nearly ],50<) miles, I 
arrived at the latter city on the 1st Novemher, 
1834, and was greeted with a hearty weleoinc 
by Sir John Campbell, Envoy at the ("ourt of 
Persia, who appeared iiiiich astonished at the 
short time in which I had performed my ardu- 
ous task. It had never been performed hy a 
European in such a short time, and only hy 
one Taryir. My ride was through Asia Minor, 
whose mountains, valleys, and rivers clear, 
would eliarm the eye of the most fastidious 
cragoiineur. However I must say tliat Ta- 
breez, with its amphitheatre of red hills, was 
the most agreeable scene I had witnessed 
since leaving the shores of the Bosphorus. 

A few days after iny arrival at Tabrecz, 
there w ere rumours in the bazaar of the King’s 
death, and which were in a few days after 
corroborated by the Prince Royal himself, 
who knowingly told Sir John that he had 
known it several days. 

Sir John Campbell being certain of the 
King’s death, lost no time in pn*paring for 
a crisis, the probable coiiscf|uenees of which 
had attracted the attention of the Courts at 
Europe. Ho represented to the Prince the 
neees.sity of immediate and active measures- 
had orders sent off for the troops encamped 
at Khoe to march on Tabreez with all pos- 
sible dispatch,— gave directions to Sir Hjanry 
Bethune, K. L. s., better known in Persia by 
the name of Lindsay, to get in readiness a 
park of artillery for immediate service. On 
the 9th of Noveqjber, Mahomed Mirza w as 
publicly proclaimed King, and a grand salute 
fired on the occasion. On the 10th, the ar- 
tillery were all in readiness to march, but a 
want of money for their pay, which had not 
been issued to them for 3 years, was now 
sadly felt, and it was not without Sir John’s 
assistance, and the great influence Sir lleiiiy 
Bethune possessed overtlicin, that they were 
prevailed upon to move, receiving an enanm 
of two tumanns, and a promise of their iirrears 
at Tehran. Having got them off a great point 
was gained, as the regiments coming in from 
Khoe, all in arrears, would be the more easily 
settled with. 

The reports from the south at this period 
were varied and uncertain, but all agreed 
with respect to the unsettled state of the 
country. A large caravan from the capital 
was completely plundered a few marches 
from Tabreez, and otlier acts of a similar 
nature were every day committed by the wan- 
dering tribes, who invariably take advantage 
of the unsettled state of the country to coin- 
mit^ all kinds of depredations on their more 
peaceable neighbours. 

The astrologers having found a propitious 
hour on the lltb for the King to commence 
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his inarch on the capital, he according;ly 
mounted, and proceeded to a ^^rden about I 
mile from the town. On the 16th the troops 
arrived from Kiioe commanded by the Amier 
Nizzaiii, and not in the most orderly state. 
They immediately made known their deter 
luination not to take the field until all their 
arrears were paid. They encamped in front 
of the Royal Garden, and were on tlie folLow- 
in^ <lay inspected by his Majesty in person, 
who was received on thcoparade with a royal 
salute from the artillery, and three volleys 
from the line. The ollicers being ordered to 
the front, he addressed them in a very kind 
and elo(|ucnt speech, promising them pay and 
honours on their reaching Tehran, but that at 
picsciit it was not in his power to pay their 
arrears. He afterwards rode down rtie line, 
addressing each regiment as he t>assed, and re- 
cognizing S(!vcral old veterans wlio had served 
with him in his campaign with his father Abaz 
Meerza, in Korasan. There were several hints 
given by the men, who are not at any time very 
parlieuiar about speaking in the ranks, re- 
garding tbeir pay, but all past olf well, and Hie 
men relumed to tlicir camp. 

The King, imagining that he had quieted 
the complaints of his regular army, took his 
hiial departure from the neighbourhood of 
Tahreez, leaving all his affairs in a most 
deplorable stale, and what is still more ex- 
ttaordinary, and will scarcely be erodited, 
liis iiiinister, the Kiaiii Makam, the next day 
followed his young master, or spreading a 
report to that effect, hid himself in the town, 
thus leaving all the ail'airs of a troubled coun- 
try --a diadem at stake in jeopardy. 

This conduct on the part of the Persian 
authorities necessarily inmeased the diflicul- 
lics and responsibility wliieli Sir John Camp- 
bell had to contend with, and which he sur- 
mounted in a firm and masb?rly manner. Af- 
ter a troublesome scarcti of two days, and in 
which most valuable time was lost, be failed 
in procuring an audience of the Kiam Makam, 
and seeing no probability of assistance from 
that ftuarter, and from which much might 
reasonably have been expected, he commenced, 
single handetl, to turn the tide of affairs 
which owing to the innocence of the young 
King, and the mistaken policy of his minister, 
had nigh left the bark on shore at the mercy 
of pirates ; lie assembled the chief ollicers of 
the army witli whom he bad always been on 
most friendly terms, and satisfied those gen- 
lleinen by means which are usually successful 
ill Persia, and succeeded in getting the last 
regiment out of Tahreez on the 2t‘3rd for the 
general rendezvous, Meana, where the King 
wanted to assemble his troops. 

Sir Henry Bethunc fearing the evil conse- 
quences that might accrue from our delaj ai 
Tabreez, made a bohl movement across the 
Koftin Khoe, a diilieiilt pass over a range of 
mountains which separates the Provinces of 
Azabijon and Teakc, and proceedii^ on 
towards the capital, took possession of %un- 
goora, a town of some importance, and placed , 
himself in a strong position outside the walls* 


He just arrived there in time to save the place, 
and relieve the Governor, Baliinan Meerza, 
the King’s brother, of excessive fear, w'hich 
had induced him to take refuge among the 
ladies of his harem. 

Sir John having arranged matters for the 
protection of the Tow er, moved out to join the 
King on the 2ntli. His Majesty wais very 
uneasy about our delay, and which he liini.self 
had occasioned, the importance of which he 
now began to c'Oinpreliend. Letters bad reached 
him from Tehran writtiui by some of his well 
wislic.rs in that place, urging him to make all 
speed with his army, and informing him that 
his iinele Hie /ilia Sultan had erowned himself, 
was aeknowledged King in the eapital, and 
calling himself Adiil »Sha, was prepaiing uii 
army for the field. Wc arrived at Meana on 
the iiOth, and wore disap))oJnted in not meeting 
the King who had crossed Hie Koftin Klioe the 
day before our arrival. VVe proeeedeil on 
the next morning and joined His Majesty at 
Arken, and moving on in camqiany, without 
halt, joined the advance force under Sir 
Henry Bethune on the .‘Ird De<*eiiiber. Few 
eireumstunees of conscf|iienee took place 
during our mareJi, except the arrival of Hie 
Ruk-nia-l>owlcb (iineic to the King) who bad 
left Hie capital with orders from his brother 
to raise an army in Hie district of Khumsa, 
but who, on pcrecivingoiir near approach, got 
alarmed and eauic in with about 2d() liorseiiien. 
Ho stated that when he left his brotliei’s 
court they had not allowaul tbemsohes to 
think for a moment that there was any pos- 
sibility of the A zabigar troops moving across 
the Koftin Khan till after the winli r,— Hiat 
they heard in the capital that the King had 
a very severe attack of gout, and to remove 
which he had allowed his chief physician, 
assisted by Dr. Riach, to amputate both his 
legs. After a most unnecessary delay of 3 
days, and during which time nothing of con- 
sequence took place, the King consented to 
sending in advance a force under Sir Henry 
Bethune, who was directed to keep our inarch 
in front of the main body. That ollicer ac- 
cordingly commeiieeal his march with 10 
pieces of artillery, and two regiincnls, also 
a large body of horse, and a letter having 
been dispatchedto the usurper guaranteeing 
him his cyo, O/r, ami properly, should he 
conic to teniis, sealed by both Sir John and 
Count Siminich, we e.ommenced our march 
with the whole army on the 7lh for the capi- 
tal. A few days after our departure from 
/ungooni the Maoliniet-e-Dowleli and the 
Opilfc-Dowleh joinml the King. They were 
both the ministers of late His Majesty, and well 
known characters in Persia. On the 10th 
wc received positive intelligence of a force 
commanded by Kmain Nad6r Meerza having 
left Tehran, and a day or two after the 
advance horse of both armies had some slight 
skirmishing near a village called Seea-Dien, 
when those of the usurper was obliged to rcr 
tire, and our troops moving on next day took 
possession of a large town called Ca^ben. 
This plae.e, owing to the firmness displayed 
by its Governor, was not taken possession of 
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by llie enemy's troops who were refused pro- 
visions, and ubli^red to encamp some distance 
from the walls. Here Sir John left the King, 
and proceeded in advance with Sir Henry 
Uethune, and by exerting the iniluence he 
possessed over the chiefs of the Prince’s army, 
as well as by some clever negotiations with 
that personage himself, succeeded in induc- 
iiig a great many of the former to come over, 
and Hie Prince iinding his ranks daily decreas- 
ing came in himself to make terms on the 
17th, and all his artillery followed the ex- 
ample of their chief in the evening. Thus 
tmneludod our alfairs with Emain Nader 
Mirza, who, having made capital Icrius for 
his brother, was returning with a iiriiiaii to 
Tehran, in which it was made known tJiat, 
should lie abstain fiom plunclering tlie loya) 
treasury, and doing any injury to the town, 
he would bo cuiitiiiiied in his Oovcriimcni of 
the Province, and all his past conduct forgot- 
ten. The Prince had not proceeded far from 
our liamji, w Jieii he met a party of men from 
the capital. These fellows were on their 
way to the King to give, him the happy 
intelligeiiec of the apprehension oftheZil- 
la Sultan by the son of the AssilFe Dowlet, 
who made him prisoner, and placed him in 
charge ot the Ladies of the liarom. They, by 
some means or other, learnt that the unfortu- 
nate Prince had the lirinan above alluded to, 
and the Prince, while taking lea with the 
eliicf, was made a prisoner by bis followers and 
brought back to the King. VVe; all arrived at 
Teiirati and took possession of the treasury, 
and royal jewels on the 21st Dceoinber. The 
last mile of our march the road was strewed 
with the heads of camels, bullocks, sheep, 
&e. saeriiieed to the young King, 

The morning of our entre to Tehran was one 
of those fine w'inter morns peculiar to a Per- 
sian climate. The mountains Ir.nl just been 
capped willi the whitest snow, and the Duin- 
e-waml (IVIount Blanc of the El-bourge-range) 
with the rays of the morning sun relleeted on 
it, seemed to smile tlirougli its hoary mist on 
the deeds we had done. Our young hero ap- 
peared pensive, and no doubt allowed himself 
to feel the important epoch that day would 
introduce in his life. The steed he rode was 
pure Turkemaii, and its well turned limbs 
seemed to labour under the weight of the taisLly 
trappings that ornamented tbein; he led tlu* 
way followed by both Amliassadors with their 
attaches^ and a cloud of followers from al- 
most every part of Asia, among them the 
Koords, with their glittering helmets, and wxli 
balanced spears, cut a most conspicuous 
ligure. Having neared the town, we passed 
through the ranks of troops drawn up in line, 
and entered the Negar-e-Stan Palace. The 
nightingales (that warble alb the year round 
in Persia) had scarcely finished their matins 
when our unexpected intrusion obliged the 
warblers to greet their young King and fly to 
a more peaceful orchestra. His Majesty left 
us to robe, and shortly after summoned us to 
bis presence. We found him seated in the 
State GhatP ^hii a crown, on the right side of 
pUeedthe a very handsome 


jewelled ornament. The Ambassadors now 
look their seats, Count Suiumen on the right 
of the throne, and Sir John Camphell on the 
left. The artillery having fired a salute of 101 
guns, ho received the congratulations of both 
these personages, returning a most elegant 
speech in which he thanked them for tiie 
trouble they had taken in his interests ; he 
addressed Sir John Campbell in a most natter- 
ing manner, calling him his friend, adding 
that he was indebted to him alone for lii.s 
crown ; and after some forms not worth altcu- 
tion had been gone through, we took our leave 
and proiseeded to partake of a good breakfast, 
in Hie splendid liesideney of Tehran. 

Up to the 2Hth January, the day on whirJi 
the Kiii^ was formally, crowned, nothing of 
consequence took place, — Hu; troops siiewed 
some feelings of discontent, owdng to Iheir 
proinissed arrears not having been paid ihcm. 
The coronation was attended by all Hie iiio.st 
respcetable inhahitaiits of tlie (;:i|iital, and was 
one of those unique scenes, whieh are so verv 
diflicult to describe. The assembly was in a 
large Court in the Mirror Palace, the (^uirt 
dresses worn by some of the Princes — there 
were no less than a hundred of them present, 
almost all sons of the late King — were costly 
and beautiful. On the King ascending the 
Hi rone a grand salute w^as lired of one liuji- 
rlred and one guns, and tlirec volleys from a 
brigade ef Zumberooks. The King, a haiid- 
some young man, looked extrenily well, with 
his splendid crown on, and armlets of the 
most valuable jewels in the world. The nn!r- 
ble throne, supported by fabulous animals, is 
very arieieiit, and considered a superior ])ieec 
of sculpture. Ilis Majesty having smoked his 
magnilieent ealione twice, and the eoroiialioii 
prayer being liriished, he was addressed by tlu* 
Assifl“-e- J>owlel, who having described Hie ex- 
tent and the antiquity of the empire lie was 
called upon to mle, congratulated him on 
becoming sovereign of a country, the customs 
and laws of whieli had never changed ; Hu‘ 
King answered this address in Turkish, and 
in which he expiessod his determination to 
niairitain the laws and customs unaltered, both 
ill eliureh and slate. He then rose amidst the 
acclamalions of all present. We shortly after 
had a private audience of His Majesty, wdieti 
he repeated his entire approbation of the con- 
duct of the English, and said they were the 
(inest fellows in the world. 

Uncertain reports daily arrived from the 
souili, giving varied accounts of the Finnan 
Furnia's forces, and the Keam Makini with his 
usual vile policy, refused to draw from the 
treasury the money to pay llic troops, waiting 
to receive back that which had been taken 
from its eolfers by the unfortunate Zilla Sul- 
lati. The still unsettled state of alfairs, and 
the dangerous consequences that might natu- 
rally be expected from delay in sending a 
force southward, where the Finnan Furnia was 
taking' advantage of our absence to organize 
and discipline an army, was directly repre- 
sentbd to the King, by the Eiiiopean repre- 
sentatives. His Majesty who shewed a little 
energy on this occasion, gave immediate orders 
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for a force to be pot in readiness, to be ooni- 
inanded by Sir Henry Beth line, K. L. S., who 
received a most Ihillerinp lirman on beiiip 
invested wiUi his hhelat. It was such as had 
never been issued to any Etiropean before, 
iTiakinp him (general of Artillery, and every 
j)Oweroriire and deatii over the army, and all 
tribes he niipbt meet with on his march to Esns. 
We moved liom the capital on the Bd February 
and eoneeiilrated at Kanshan, from which 
place the wliole army, consisting of from four to 
live thousand lighting men, marched on thc*iiith 
February. On the 1 Uh, we arrived at N uttans, 
a delightfully situated town, and remarkable 
for the beauty of its fair daughters ; here a 
letter from the Prinr,c of Ispahan reached us ; 
it was expressive of exticmc fear, and stated 
that tlie forees of the Firman FuAiia were 
Mithiii a few marches of the town. He ex- 
pected us to make all possible speed and save 
the tovvji from the destrueti(»n that appeared to 
tlireaUmit; the assembly was Ibcicfore, imme- 
diately ordered, and witiiin one liour every man 
was on the march for Ispalian, a distance of 81 
miles: tliis fatiguing task was performed hy 
the army without water or provisions, and 
stiange io say, without a grumlde, in four and 
twenty hours, having on the evening of the 
Pilii, pitehed our camp close to the walls of 
Ispahan. We found on our arrival, mueh to 
oOr disgust, that the rapid iriareli was not so 
necessary as we w^ere led to suppose it was by 
the Prince’s Idler, that gentleman had more 
to fear from the mob of tlio town than foreign 
I'neniics. Tiiis rabble had elected two of their 
j)arty to govern the town, calling tlicm Kings ; 
tliey succeeded in defeating and killing a 
gieat many of the Prince’s soldiers, and 
obliged the weak Prince himself to take refuge 
ill his harem. Tlie day after our arrival, 
llicse two plebeian Kings were blown away 
from tlie guns, and liaving arranged the alfairs 
of the. city, wo resumed oi^riuardi to meet tlie 
fur(;es of J lussen-Ali-Murr, of whose hostile 
intentions we had positive intelligence. We 
ariived at Hum Sha on the 2i3d February, 
wdien we aiipreheiided one of the enemy ’.s 
si'.ouls. On tiie 21tlj, his advance guard was 
seen by our piequets. Early on tlie 25111, our 
advance horse kept up a smart lire on about 
250 of the enemy’s cavalry ; they stood 
very stea<Iy till evening, when they retiied, 
carrying away some killed and wounded. Sir 
1 1 eury now decided on lighting a general action, 


and thus decide the affairs of Persia. The 
enemy had eniaimped his whole force iti a ruin 
about 8 miles from our camp, and appeared to 
have the advantage of us in horse. Sir Henry 
having formed his plans, gave orders for the 
army to march at day-break, to he drawn up 
in contiguous eoluintisof baltalioiis, at quarter 
dlstane.c, in rear of the guns. The night was 
passed in dcatli-like silem-c, with ev<*ry now 
and again the hagarhash of a wabdiful sen- 
tinel satisfying us that all was well, and at 
dawn, the enemy tired a gun, some said w ith a 
view to make our hearts cold ; and tlie 
ments, liaving taken their place in the columns, 
wc marched, livaving our followers lichind. 
We Jiad not gone far, when wc observed tlie 
col limns of the enemy diverging from tbeir 
ciicaiiipineiit and niarehiiig parallel to our lino 
of nmrcii, at a disianccMif about livi* miles, wt; 
immediately alleretl tlie licail of the eolumiis, 
and crossing a river close on our right, Iravias- 
ed a splendid plain - wc had some dillieiilty in 
getting the heavy gnus over the river, llot.li 
arinie.s were now (dosing fast ami marehitigoii 
a small village, situated in the plain called 
Kiser Chum. W(‘ endeavoured to get po.s- 
sessioii of this point before th(‘ enemy, but 
owing to the delay occasioned in getting tlie 
heavy guns ov(*.r the rivulet, w^e wore thrown 
out of it, and the enemy placed bis guns in tin* 
battery in some ruins close to the village;. W(‘ 
now ibrniod line on tin^ artillery, and kept iqi 
a very destructive lire on the (domls of liorsi 
ill the village, it was answor(‘il from tlndr 
artillery, and some widJ diretded balls fell 
quite elo.se in front and near of our line. A 
shot fioin one of our eight (;eMS dislodgiul om* 
of the eiicmy\s guns, killing tlinn; men, ami 
several liorses ; some of his Artillery men came 
over at this period of the affair, and the battery 
was in consequenc.e silenced. Our guns kept 
up a hot lire on tlicir columns in whieli numbers 
appeared to fall, and they vverci now seen io 
give way, leaving the village wbieli was ren- 
dered loo hot for tliem by our guns. They 
retired behind it, and now some smart skir- 
mishing took place, in wfiiidi we lost soim; 
men: a major and one or tw'o ollieers riHWiiv- 
ing some dangerous wounds. A shell having 
fallen in the J^rim^e’s tent, wJii(‘li woundiMt 
him slightly, and asltmisiied his followers, 
they began to retreat, wliitdi ('xaiuple sliortly 
afterwards became generally imitated. — Jlont- 
bay Gazette, 


ARAB PIRATES. 


.SOMK ACCOUNT OF TIIK EXPLOITS OF THE JOAS.’-AMEE PIRATE.S, IN THE GULF OF PERSIA, FROM 
THEIR RISE IN THE YEAR 1770, TO THEIR SUPPRESSION IN 1S2I, RY CAPTAIN MIGNAN, 
BOMRAY EUROPEAN REGIMENT, LATE IN COMMAND OF THE# ESCORT ATTACHED TO THE 
POLiriCAL KE.SJDENT IN TURKISH ARABIA, M. R A., S. E. S., &e. &e. 


All Jiritisli commerce in the Culf of Persia 
was, it may be said, until a rec^eiit period, at 
Hie mercy of the Joassamee Pirates, who .swept 
every thing before them. Their atn^eities 
fully equalled those of the Algerine eunsairs. 
They are a race of Arabs descended from the 
injiabitanls of Nujjud, a vast province of 


Arabia, and named Heni-Nesar, a.s being on 
the left band side of the Caaba, and also lieni- 
Gafrek. They haveposse.ssed the principality 
of Seer, in the Oman country, and been an 
indeperidant tribe from the earliest ages. 
Their territory on the line of coast of that 
province, extends from Musstiidom to Zebai- 
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ria, or tJic island of Sharjas to the north. 
Tiiut pari of the Oman contains many tribes. 
The Ziohairy, Khoasniy, Jieiii-kutib and Jicni- 
Maiii. The latter was the head tribe for many 
years, but the confusion and anarchy which 
ioUowed the death of Nadir-Shah, having 
couipeiled Moolah- Ali, the Governor of Ormus, 
Ganibaroom and Minab, to solicit the assist- 
ance of some AralKS for the purpose of resist- 
ing the unjust demands of tribute, which 
every competitor for the Persian throne pre- 1 
lerred, without any consideration to its having 
been collected by his predece.ssor, he iixed on 
Kashid-ben Cassini, with whom he formed 
alliances by marriage and was enabled by the 
vessels under liis command, to avail himscil 
of their services, whenever required. 

The Cassimccs, or as wc shall hereafter call 
them, the .loassamees, retained tlie vessels 
o(;casionally sent for them, and being well paid 
for their assistance, and having also opportu- 
nities of procuring arms, they soon acquired 
an ascendancy among their own tribes, ana 
were enabled to lake possession of the towns 
of Kishom, Luft, Linga, and Shinas, on the 
Persian coast, and were extending their con- 
quests throughout Moolah Ally's possessions 
when their career was checked hy Shaikh 
Abdallah, who re-took Orinas, and Gainharooiii 
from Moll ah llussam, and Kishom and Luft, 
from the Joassamecs. liuring Ahdalliih’s life- 
time, they remained passive, but at Jiis death 
his sons disagreed, and their Government he- 
coiuiiig imbecile, the Joassamecs re-appeared, 
and plundered the w eaker tribe. 

In tlic year 1772, Shaikh Rashid of Russul- 
Khyumh, who had succeeded his father Sliaikh- 
IVlullah, eo-operated with Shaikh Khaifon, of 
Muscat, and destroyed two Persian vessels off 
Jiuiiderabbas, and a magazine which the Per- 
sian troops had formed at Linga. 

In 1775, Shaikh Rashed who had become 
veiy powerful, and was at variance with the 
Imauiii of Muscat, captured sonic small craft 
beluiigiiig to Jiusiiirc, under the plea that 
their cargoes were the property of the linaum. 
Shortly after this, Rashid retired from public 
life, and resigned the Slieiklidom to liis son, 
Siigger, W'ho espoused one of Abdullah’s 
daughters, and settled all their existing diil'er- 
enecs. 

The Joassamecs now appeared as traders, 
and by their activity, carried on a most lu- 
crative coiuiiieree ; but their treacherous dispo- 
sition constantly shewed itself and #lcd to 
quarrels, bolJi among themselves and their 
neighbours. The Persian ascendancy also 
being on the decline, the Kus-ul-Khymah tleet 
roused every petty chief to tit but armed boats, 
manned by a lawdess crew, who depended 
solely on plunder for their maintenance, wliicli 
they indiscriminately practised. This state 
of allairs arose entirely out of the diiforenccs 
between RasuLKhymah and Muscat. | 

Saikh Sugger next endeavoured to nego- j 
date a peace between the Persians and Utto- 


bees, who had plundered and taken Bahrein ; 
but failing in his eilbrts, he joined Nazir, of 
Hushire, in an expedition fur the recovery of 
that island; the Joassamee Shaikh having 
taken part against the Gttohees, in eorisc- 
quence of their capturing one of his boats, 
and murdering eighteen of her crew. Their 
attempt for reducing Bahrein was repeatedly 
made and not abandoned until 1785. 

The Joassamecs to6k no part in the disputes 
which occurred between the Monti fik Arabs 
and the Turkish Government, and they re- 
mained tranquil until 17DG. In the following 
year, they captured a vessel under Brilisli 
colors, and charged with public despatches. 
She w'as, however, relea>sed after a few days. 
This ociiUJTed in May and in Oeloher the 
Company's cruizer yi/)er was ailaek<;d by 
them whilst at anchor in the roadstead of 
Bushire. TJie Joassamce’s dows had arrived a 
week hcfoie the Viper, under the command of 
Shaikh Sallah. Their object was to intcre.ep! 
the Source Arabs, who were at Bussorah. On 
the very day the Viper arrived, Shaikh Sallah 
obtained an interview with the Residenl, 
when, after the strongest professions of friend- 
ship, he stated his views, and begged tbe 
Resident .not to protect the Sooree dows, 
nor l(» ship any Company's property on 
board of tliein. He added, however, that 
if any was shipped, it should of course he held 
sacred. On taking leave, tlic Shaikh mwc/cAt/// 
requested a small supply of aimnunitioii from 
the Vfper, which was no sooner furnished him, 
than he treacherously attacked her. The Re- 
sident remonstrated against both of these acts. 
He was met on the part of Shaikh Sugger by 
the slronyest professions of regard for the Kng- 
lisli — that in respect to the attack on the 
cruizer, she had Jired Jirsl. He stated that 
Sallah had separated himself from the tribe — 
had proceeded to the Persian Court, and had 
established himself among the Beni- dial id 
Arabs, marrying a characterless woman of that 
iribc. He added that Sallah had aided inde- 
pendant of Bas-ul-Kliymah, and committed 
depredations without the concurrence of the 
Joassamees, wdio considered the Lnglish their 
best friends. 

These disputes arose also out of the unsettled 
stale of the Muscat Government, on the death 
I of Syed Ahmed, and the usurpation of Syed 
Sultan. He had involved himself in disputes 
with the Arabs in the Gulf, which led to a 
war with many of them, who had united 
against them ; and the Bombay Government 
considered that those acts of aggression expe- 
rienced by British vessels had proceeded from 
Arabs united in tbe interests of the deposed 
prince of Oman. 

I At tbe close of the year 1798, tbe Imauin 
theatened to blockade Bussorah, on account 
of some ancient claims ho possessed against 
the l^asha of Bagdad. In order that he might 
tbe more aflcctually execute his hostile inten- 
tion, 8ycd 8ultan negociated a peace with his 
formidable enemies- the Joassamees, who 
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(lesifltcfl evinoifif? any liosli le intentions tlirouc^h 
ilie interposition of the Resident at Russorali. 

The Joassaniucs must have been kept in 
rlieok by the AVahulmes, who had by the mid- 
dle of 1802 reduced to tiotiiinal submission, 
the whole coast from Biissovah to Dcha, which 
included their own territory. In 1802, Shaikh 
Siii^Hfcr died, and was sueeceded by his son 
Shaikh Sultan. Towards the close of 1804, 
Ihey appear to hiive been iii alliance with the 
I'ttohees, and it was in**au enp;agcment wdth 
tliese two tribes that the Tinaum lost his life. 

Wc may now date the period when the 
.Joassamees may be said to have engaged in 
pirali(*al depredations. ITp to the pressent 
lime, tliey eoniinilled no act of piraoy*with the I 
exe(^ption of the eaptiire of tlic vessel under 
lliitish colour.s, and the attack on the Com- 
pany’s ernizer Viper, and tliey manifested 
every respect towards our Hag. The influence 
of the W’aliahees having been introduced over 
the principiilily of Seer, and the Muscat 
(jovennnent after the death of Syed Sultan, 
having also fallen under tlic control of that 
power, the character of the dilferent tribes 
in the Gulf underwent a material change, 
and the atteiitiiin of tlie Bombay Government 
was directed to crush the sprit of piracy 
which at this period began to display itself. 

The contention for the Imaimisbip between 
the members of the Muscat family, threw Ihe 
Gulf into a state of great confusion, the .loas- 
samcos attacked and captured two vessels 
belonging to Mr. Maiicsty, then the Resident 
at liussorah, which were charged with public 
despatches, and the eommanders of them were 
treated with great ernelty. Their licet also 
surrounded, and fired into the Honorable Com- 
pany’s ernizer Murnington, but after a few 
broadsides they were coinpclled to sheer off. 
In their successful co-operntions with Moolah 
IJ()ssin, of Kishoin, against Gambaroom, or 
Biiiiderabhas, they hoped to cheek the ad- 
vance of Beder, who bad succeeded to the 
Imaumship, and was projecting a plan with 
the Dttobces, notwithstanding the support he 
received from the Wahabees, to annihilate 
the Joassamees, who were at this time in sub- 
jection to Abdab Azees. 

Syed Beper, on tbe adjustment of tbe dis- 
putes with Syed Gheiss, of Sohar, proceeded 
with a land and sea force for tlie recovery of 
Bunderahbas, Miiiab, and Ormus, which he 
completely effected. Operations were at this 
time actively prosecuted by the Bombay Go- 
vernment, in conjunction with that of Muscat, 
against the Joassamees. The combined forces 
sailed for Kisliom, where they blockaded a 
Joassamee fleet, who were reduced to such 
distress as to solicit a peace. A truce was 
granted them until the pleasure of our Govern- 
nieiit was known, as it would have been impos- 
sible to prosecute hostilities without offending 
the Persians or the Wahabees. The Bcynbay 
Government declared that in becoming a party 
to the peace, it should not be of a limited 
nature, but extended throughout the Gulf. It 


also required full indcmnilication for the 
losses we had sustained. These orders, how- 
ever, could not he enforced without having 
recourse to coercive measures wliieh would 
have plunged us in a general warfare with the 
whole of the Gulf, consequently it was deemed 
advisable to enter into certain agreements 
with the Joicssainces, who desired to returii to 
their former inereantile pursuits. They conti- 
nued true to their engagement, as far as we 
were concerned, though they ( o-operated with 
the Imamu in an attack upon Syed Gheiss who 
had refused to become a party to the peace, 
which he could not in honor do, until he had 
revenged the blood of Syed Sultan. 

Precluded by the treaty of 180fl from pira- 
cies in the Gulf, and urged on by the Waha- 
hecs, the Joassamees extended them to India, 
fn the begiiiiiing of the year 1808, they made 
their lirst appearance as corsairs in the Indian 
seas along the coast to the northward of Boiii- 
hay. The Wahahee Shaikh had loiigeontem- 
plated the extension of piratic.al cruizes to 
India. The Joassamees had, by a late order 
of the Wahabees, been rendered iiidepcndaiit 
of their lawful Shaikh, who at this period had 
nothing left him hut Rasul-Khymah, Sharga, 
and Raumps, consequently they put to sea 
without his permission. Gadeff, an Arab 
eliieftaiii of the Joassamee tribe, on the 
Persian coast, was much averse to piracy, 
but his subjects who wore unable lo trade on 
account of the general disputes of their tribes, 
sought a livelihood in the vessels of others. 
In one cruize this year th<*y captured twenty 
large bughalahs, which so elated them, that 
they determined on sending a fleet of Ijfty sail 
to the coast of Kutch. Towards the end of the 
year, they committed a breach of the treaty of 
1806, by attacking and capturing the ernizer 
Sghihj in the Gulf of Persia The little 
Sglph, however, was retaken by llis Majesty’s 
ship Neriade, which hove in sight at the mo- 
ment the Joassamees were boarding her. 

In the following year, the Wahabees directed 
the Joassami^es and the Uttobees to pro- 
ceed against Coorte. The former prepared to 
obeys provided tln^y were supported by ships, 
but the latter excused themselves. 

The Persians from Lar, attacked the Joassa- 
mees at Linga, and compelled them to retire 
lo Bassadore on the island of Kishorn. They 
were, however, successful against a squadron 
tilted out by Mall oinmud Nebbi-Khaun, again.st 
Khorc Hassan, and captured six large vessels. 
At thU period, the Wahahee chief, appointed 
Hussein-hen Alii, a Joassamee, his vicegerent, 
in the principality of Seer, vested him with 
authority over Rasul-Kliymah, and nominat- 
ed Wahahee o^icers throughout the Joassa- 
mee country. Shaikh Sultaun, the Joassamee 
chief, was taken to Deryah, at which capital 
he was imprisoned by tbe Wahahee chief. 
After a detention of some months be contrived 
to escape from prison, and linding his way to 
Yemen, embarked at Mocha for Muscat, 
whence he sought the Imaum's protection, 
disclaiming all concurrence in the attack oii 
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the Sfffp/t, Sind professing a desire to conform 
to the' treaty of 1800. The liiisiuin took him to 
Sliyrgah, and placed him over the Joassamec 
trikes at that place. In September, 1800, the 
British Government determined to relieve the 
Imauin of Muscatfrom the power of the Wsiha- 
bees, andlo suppress their piracies, sent an 
expedition to the Gulf of Persia, under Sir 
Lionel Smith and. Commodore Kowley. Their 
first operatitms were directed aj^ainst Basul- 
Khymah. The attack comiuoiiced on the 12th 
of November by a hombardmerit. The follow- 
ing;' day the Joassamecs were vi{;'orously attack- 
ed by sea and land, and after a bloody but inef- 
fectual resistance, were driven into the in- 
terior of the country. The town, with the 
vessels in port, amounting to upwards of fifty 
sail, with the prize ship Miaermi^ were 
burnt. 

From Rasul-Khyma, the armament pro- 
ceeded to Linjja, where twenty dows were de- 
stroyed, the iiilnihitants desertinj; the town on 
our approach. Luft was taken possession of 
by our troo[)S, but the strength of the fort, and 
the desperate manner in which it was de- 
fended, frustrated every attempt to carry it by 
storm. All the essential ol)jeets of the attack 
were, however, fully attained; Ilnur boats and 
dows were eoinpleiely destroyed, and the 
place eventually surrcinlercd, together with 
properly amou riling to two lakhs of rupees 
belonging to the Jmauin, which with the fort, 
were given in trust to Sheikh Dervish, the head 
of the Boni-main tribe of Arabs who have 
always been firmly attached to ills Highness. 

On the reduction of Luft, the expedition 
proceeded with His Highness' of Muscat to 
Shiraz, where they arrived on the 31 si Decem- 
ber. The situation of the fort was found too 
distant to be reduced by bombardment, 
therefore, the force was immediately landed. 
This was defended with the most determined 
bravery, but capitulated after an obstinate 
and sanguinary resistaiieo, and was made 
over to the Iiiiaunrs troops. Messages were 
now sent to various chieftains to refrain from 
giving any eneourageuient or protection to 
future pirates, though it W'as not deemed ne- 
cessary to insist on the destruction of small 
craft, which would have ruined the poorer 
inhabitants and created an odium against us 
which has never existed. 

It now became the prevalent opinion that 
the Joassamecs had been deprived of the power 
of committing any further depredations by 
sea. The able Resident at Bussurati cot^firnied 
this opinion, but added, that such was the 
revengeful and vindictive spirit of the Waha- 
bee tribe, and of the inhabitants on the Ara- 
bian shore of the Gulf, tli^it they would 
attempt to WTcak their vengeance on any 
defenceless British vessels which they might 
meet, and Mr. Mancsty suggested that the 
exportation of/timber from the Malabar coast 
to the Arabian and Parsian Gulf, should be 
prohibited, including even the port of Muscat, 
from which place the pirates might contrive 
to procuie it. Ho also remarked^ that as their 


countries did not produce any kind of timber 
for the purposes of boat building, and being 
deprived of their ordinary supply of teak 
wood, they could not long possess a naval 
force of any importance. 

These corsairs, how^ever, re- appeared in 
February, 1812, and during the course of the 
year, destroyed several large bugbalahs and 
dows belonging to Bussorah and Kongoon. 
Boats navigating iih'dcr British colours did 
not even escape their depredations; wliilst 
others, were detained and prevented from 
prosecuting their mercantile pursuits. 

About this period, an Arab chief, named 
Rahiriiihhin Jaubir, who Was the most siieeess- 
fiil, and the most generally tolerated pirate 
perhaps that ever infested any sea, fell in 
with a large fleet of boats belonging to 
Bahrein, Bushirss, Kongoon, and Muscat. He 
captured the w^liole, including a ship and 
innumerable small craft, and with few excep- 
tions, put the crews to denih. This hulelier- 
ehief was governor of Khorc 11 ussier, and 
escaped the vengeance of our expedition, 
since, notwilhslanding the ferocity of liis 
character, and the apprehension that he would 
prosecute pirae^^ he had ever respected the 
British ting. An additional motive for not 
breaking with him, was a knowledge that he 
Jiad entered into an intimacy with the Walia- 
bee power, which it was the policy of our 
Government not to oUend. The chief pirated 
for himself, and chiefly against the Persians, 
in revenge for some injuries sustained at 
Btishire. The followers of this outlaw^ to the 
number of several thousands, maintained 
themselves by the plunder of prizes, and as 
they were most of them his own bought slavt^s, 
and the remainder equally subject to his 
power, he was often as prodigal of their livtis 
as those of his citemies whom he not only 
killed in battle, but basely murdered in cold 
blood after submission. I have been assured 
that he once shut up a luiinhcr of his ow n 
crew in a wooden tank in which they ke])l 
their w'ater, and threw them all overboard. 
I was present at the last interview he ever had 
with the English. It was at the British Re- 
sident’s, in the presence of that accomplished 
man Colonel Slannus, and a more ferocious 
liarbarian I never beheld. His dress was 
disgustingly simiile. It consisted of a shirt 
which did not appear to have been ttikeri oft* 
from the time it was first put on ; no trowsers 
covered his lank legs, a large abba encircled 
his meagre trunk, and a ragged keftiah was 
thrown loosely over his head. His body was 
pierced with innumerable bullet wounds, 
and his face fearfully distorted by several 
scars, and by the loss of an eye. His left 
arm had been severely wounded by grape 
shot, and the bone between the elbow and 
the shoulder being completely shivered to 
pieces, the fragments worked themselves out, 
exhibiting the singular appearance of the 
arm and elbow adhering to the sYioulder, by 
flesh and tendons alone. Notwithstanding 
thisy he prided himself in being able to use 
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the yamheah with i^reat eflect, and it wm one 
of his favourite remarks that he desired no- 
thin;? better than the cutting; of as many 
Uiroats, as he could elfectually open with his 
boneless arm. 

This brutal corsair put to sea on a cruizing 
expedition, accompanied by a licet of Joas- 
suiiire boats which escaped Uic iiotieo of the 
late expedition. A desperate action w'as 
fought between Kahnah'& fleet and the Utto- 
bees of Bahrein, in which the former were 
victorious. Among his captures were two 
biighalabs fiom Bussorah, with horses belong- 
ing to the (company, these lie transsliipped, and 
had conveyed to Bombay, where they safely 
arrived. Subsequently, be cruized olf Balirein 
for tlie purpose of iiitereepling tlio JiTassamee 
boats which frequented that island for dati'.s 
and rice. In his action with them he sunk 
four after taking out their cargoes, four others 
lie blew up, not having crews to man them, 
and the same number be broiiglit into Bushirc 
load.s. lie then sailed to tlie soutliward and 
continued to cruize lietween the piratical ports 
and the [learl bank off Bahrein, pursuing his 
course of lawless rapine. No corner of the 
Gulf was safe from his presence, he swept 
from shore to shore, and passed from isle to 
isle, witli the gloom of a spirit, and the speed 
of lightning. But here his career was des- 
tined to close: be encountered a large bugba- 
luh, and on rashly attempting to board Jier, 
was overpowered by a superior force. Hastily 
demanding of Ids crew whether they would 
not rather perish by the destruction of their 
enemies, he went below, attached a match to 
a powder barrel, and returning on deck as- 
cended the poop with his only son in his arms, 
when the match communicated. The vessels 
still grappling together burst into a thousand 
atoms, and were hurled into the air in the midst 
of a volcano of flames, and blazing timbers, 
and when the terrific explosion had subsided, 
the bodies of the combatants were washed 
by the agitated waves on the shores of 
Bahrein. 

Thus terminated the career of a man who 
bad infested the Gulf for live and twenty 
years, and who had excited no less attention 
from the Bofmbay Government than the Per- 
sian, whose ellorts were unable to destroy 
his squadron. His character and conduct 
were stained wnth the common vices of his 
order. By exhibiting the ferocity of a robber, 
and the baseness of a traitor, he obtained all 
his power ; and bis insatiable thirst for plun* 
(ler elTected bis annihilation. 

To return to the exploits of the Joassamees, 
we find that in consequnece of some depreda- 
tions committed on the trade, remonstrances 
were sent to the chiefs of the Watiabees and 
the Joassamees, on the impropriety of their 
proceedings. A reply was returned from Hus- 
scim-Ben-Uahiiiab, the chief of Rasul-l^hy- 
mah, stating that he was not aware of any vessels 
under Biitish colours having been captured by 
the Joassamees, but that should it be the case. 


such would bo restored. He added, that in 
future he would issue instructions to his tribe, 
not to molest or even approach any vessel bear- 
ing the British flag, as he did not wish to in- 
terrupt the trade in any way. He admitted, 
however, that liis cruizers had paid no very 
friendly visits to Hit* northern ports of India. 

A vakeel ahso arrived at Bushirc, with let- 
ters from the Wahabce chief, wherein the 
conduct of ITussein-bin-Bahmah was severely 
eensnrtMl. The vakeel stated that llic .Toassa- 
inccs were most anxious to be on gooil terms 
with the British, whoso good-will tlicy would 
study horeaflc r to merit, and Avould respect 
Imth our flag and subjects ; but they hoped w'e 
wmiild not insist on ilieir relinquisliing tbeir 
claims against tlioso states wlio were at cnniit^'' 
with them, for according to the Arab law-, 
tifood could only be repaid by blood, and if they 
could not follow this mode of warfare, they 
would not only lose their rank amongst the 
Arab states, but their enemies w'oubl enter 
their very doors to attack them. They were 
moreover compelled by the Wahabce chief to 
war against, those Mahommedan states that 
had not embraced the religion of lh<; Wahabee. 
He concluded by observing, that if we W'ould 
answer for the Arab states notmolcsting them, 
and would also shield them from the venge- 
ance of the Wahabee (diief for not obeying his 
command, they would utterly ahandon the 
course of life they w ere pm suing ; hut other- 
wise their situation in the Gulf was such, that 
they were cjompclled to be at enmity with the 
greater part of it. 

The Resident admitted the truth of this 
statement as regarded tlicir very pcouliai situ- 
ation, and the system among the Arabs, as 
also in respect to the tenets of their religion, 
so dtfl'erent from other Mahommedan sects, 
which rendered them the enemies of all other 
followers of Islam, that he deemed it advisa- 
ble to overlook the past on certain conditions, 
which he then conceived sufficient to make 
their promises binding. 

Notwithstandings this, however, some vessel 
having onboard the British pass, were taken 
oil Porebiinder, and a boat was dispatched to 
Rasul-Rhymah with letters to Ilii.ssein-bin- 
Rahmali, and his vakeel, who had entered into 
an engagement of a friendly tenor. The com- 
rnander of the> Resident's boat soon returned 
ill a most deplorable state. TJie chief of Sharga, 
to which place the boat first proceeded, took 
eighty Jraziis of dates out of her, and seemed 
disposed to keep the boat also; and on anchor- 
ing off the town of Rusul-Khymah a vessel 
came alongside, and enquired what she 
wantcil. On bc?bg informed, they greeted' 
each other, and it was recommended that the 
Resident's boat should get under weigh and 
stand into the bay for her security ; they ofk 
fored to pilot her, and on weighing anchor 
they took her in tow; shortly afterwards 
about twenty armed men started up from the 
bottom of the Joassamee boat, and drew their 
sabres, tliealening to murder all the crew of 
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the Resident’s vessel, who instantly cut the 
tow rope, and pulling off to sea, escaped with 
the greatest difficulty. 

The attack on this boat which had been 
dispatched on the faith of engagements so 
very recently made, and which had actually 
arrived at the very threshold of tlieir dwellings, 
proved what little reliance could be placed on 
any treaty with such a lawless banditti. The 
act was at variance, also, with the conduct 
which so strongly characterizes the Arabs, 
who fulfil the obligations of hospitality even 
towards an enemy seeking their protection, 
and reposing in their confidence. This fla> 
grant breach of faith sufliciently proved a de- 
termination on the part of the Joassameesof 
attacking all vessels they might fall in with. 

This attack was followed by their captur- 
ing a bughalah belonging to the Imnum of 
Muscat, whilst at anchor in Mogoo bay. The 
people of Mogoo were privy to this depreda- 
tion, and had in fact given information of the 
bughalah being there. She was laden with 
horses for the remount of this Majesty's 17th 
Dragoons, and also with sulphur on account 
of Government. Six vessels were, moreover, 
captured oif the coast Curachce and Sind. 

The brilliant successes that attended the 
subsequent cruizes, undertaken by the Joassa- 
mees, added so tiiueli to their strength, that it 
induced most of the other ports on the coast 
from Cape Naboii to the southward to follow 
the same system. The Shcikli of Charrack 
in particular, was encouraged to form a con- 
nection with Rasul-Khymah, and Abdallah- 
biu- Ahmed, of liahrein, openly avowed his 
determination of prosecuting piracy, as the 
surest and speediest mode of acquiring 
wealtJ). 

A ship belonging to tlie port of Bombay, 
bailing under British colors, was so late us 
the year 1816 captured by them off Muscat, 
the greater part of the crew were put to death, 
and a ransom exacted for the release of the 
survivors. They also engaged and heat off 
the Imaum's llect, and had very nearly taken 
the Caroline, a fine ;3*2 gun frigate. The 
audacity of these pirates increased to such a 
degree that they attacked the Honorable 
Company’s cruizer Aurora, gave chase to, 
and fired into the American ship Persian, 
and so great was the dread entertained of the 
Joassamces, that the resident in the Gulf 
could not even obtain a vessel to dispatch to 
Rasul-Khymah for the t;onvcyance of letters 
of remonstrance to the chiefs in regard to 
these depradations. 

Three vessels belonging to Surat were 
taken in tbe Arabian GuM* sailing under 
British colors, and many of their crews were 
murdered. The loss of properly by these 
captures was estimated at a crore of rupees. 


Many other captures were made of vessels 
sailing under our protection, attended by 
similar acts of atrocity, and when a deputa- 
tion was sent to Rasul-Khymah to obtain 
redress for the capture of the vessels in the 
Arabian Gulf, it totally failed. The Joassa- 
mees explicitly and boldly • replied that they 
w'ould respect the sect of chieftains, and tlieir 
property, but none other. They added that 
they did not consider any part of westward 
India belonging to £he British, except Bom- 
bay and Mangalore, and that if we interfered 
in favour of the Hindoos, and other unbe- 
lievers of India, we might just as well grasp 
at all Arabia, when nothing would be left for 
them to plunder. 

The ^ews from a squadron of Joassamee 
boats, landed in the month of October, of the 
I same 3'ear, on the island of Bushead, and 
burnt all the villages at its eastern point, 
carrying oil' cattle and killing hundreds of 
the inhabitants. 

At the close of tbe year we find them in the 
harbour of Assuloo, taking five freighted 
bughalahs, valued at three lakhs of rupees, 
and murdering all on board. The inhabitants 
of Bushire were greatly alarmed, from the 
Joassamces contemplating an altack on the 
city of Busorah. The Governor of Bushire 
could scarcely restrain the inhabitants from 
dying into the interior of tlie country. 

The Joassamee fleet remained twelve days 
at Assooloo, and then proceeded to Kongoon, 
but finding that they were likely to meet with 
a warm reception, they weighed, and siaiid- 
ing to the northward, anchored oil* Zaire, 
where a landing was ellecied, and all the dale 
groves destroyed. They were repulsed, how- 
ever, in an action with the inhabitants, and 
obliged to take to^their boats. 

Apprehending an attack by the Turkish 
troops, the Joassamee chief sent a number of 
people from Kasul-Khymah to build a fort at 
Bassadore on the west end of the island of 
Kishom, which they intended to garrison. 
About this period, the Bombay Government 
landed a force on the island, and took such 
cifcctual measures for suppressing piracy, that 
the Joassamees ceased from cruizing over the 
Gulf, and have ever since confined them- 
selves to petty piracies amongst their own 
tribes, which chiefly inhabit the Arabian 
coast. Our own vessels of war are constantly 
making the tour of the Gulf, and have no 
difficulty in checking all open ruptures, so 
that we may confidently assert that as long 
as the newly built 18 gun sloops are kept 
afloat in the Gulf of Persia, we shall hear 
of few piracies, and still fewer captures. — 
Bamhay Courier. 

PoonUf July 24, 1836.] 
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No. XLVI. 

SUGCSESTIONS FOR THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


The second point whicla claims attention in 
considering the future operations of the new 
Government, is the existing necessity for the 
creation of private property in land, and of 
imposing some restriction on taxation. Those 
who have read these papers, and have looked 
over some of our regulations, and have there 
found rules without end for ascertaining the 
rights of the different classes of people, for 
decisions regarding land, and other points of 
this nature, will be startled at this. But the 
truth is, that in the Western Provinces, pri- 
vate property in land has yet no existence. 
It did exist under the native governments, b.it 
among other blessings which the English have 
bestowed on the Indians is that of decreasing 
their cares by annihilating their right to the 
land. I am not aware that any enactment was 
ever passed to that effect ; we have gone a 
shorter and more simple w^ay to work : we 
have merely arrogated to ourselves the right 
to assess the land at our own valuation and to 
sell it by auction when the rent was not paid ; 
and we have rigidly enforced this assumed 
prerogative : as long as such a system is in 
force, it is idle to talk of any private property 
in land. But again and again let it be urged 
on our rulers, that direct taxation has attain- 
ed its extreme limits as far as regards the net 
revenue to be raised thereby ; that a mode- 
rate permanent demand on the land will be 
the foundation of the prosperity ot the coun- 
try ; and that the ultimate result of a liberal 
policy on this head will be cncreascd revenue 
to Government, wliile the condition of the 
people will be infinitely improved. When 
the natives of India see any prospect of ad- 
vantage or profit from the adoption of a better 
system of agriculture, they will not bo slow 
to follow the example which may be set them. 
Their superior condition will then produce an 
increase in the excise and customs, while the 
expense of collecting the revenue will be 
considerably lessened. 

It is indeed encouraging to perceive that 
already better principles and feelings are in 
progress of adoption. The settlement which 
IS about to be formed for twenty years is based 
on a moderate assessment of rent, so as to 
leave profit to the cultivators, and several 
functionaries in high office are anxious that as 
soon as completed it should be declared per- 
manent. It is most fervently to be hoped that 
our rulers will have their eyes sufficiently 
opened to their true interests to induce them 
to agree to the proposition. 

Third. — As connected with this subject I 
may be allowed to express the hope that 
Government will be bold enough to make a 


serious innovation in the Maliomedan-Hindoo 
law of inheritance and succession to real pro- 
perty. Under the existing law and practise, 
it is almost impossible that there can ever be a 
respectable middle class of landed proprietors 
to form the link so much wanted between the 
rulers and the common people : and^ I am 
convinced that a modified law of primoge- 
niture might be introduced into India, in such 
a manner as not" only to leave no cause of 
complaint to the people on the score of inter- 
ference in their peculiar customs, but so as to 
make them ere long fed and acknowledge 
that it was beneficial to their interests. This 
subject will hereafter be alluded to ''more in 
detail. 

Fourth. — To establish the 'liberty of the 
press by law has, to his shame be it spoken, 
been left by Lord William to his successor. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe has been bold enough to 
carry into effect that which Lord William 
tiared not do. But Lord Williaurs moral 
«5ouragc was not of that order which would 
prompt him to enact any measure which he 
feared might incur the displeasure of his im- 
mediate masters, the Court of Directors. 
Many of the old school anticipate great dan- 
ger to<iur Indian dominions from this proceed- 
ing, and in conlirmation of their fears, they 
point to what they consider the alteration 
which has taken place during the last few 
years in the feelings of the people towards the 
English, and the tone in which they express 
themselves. “ This,'’ they exclaim, “ is the 
work of the Press ! and it will end in the ex- 
pulsion of the English from India." They 
are greatly mistaken. The Press has had no 
share in the creation of these sentiments on 
the part of the people. Hatred and dislike to 
the English have long been deeply engraven 
on their hearts, and though a lamentable con- 
sideration, it is but loo true, that from the 
[ treatment they have hitherto received at our 
hands, it would be wonderful were it other- 
wise. The Press has during the last five years 
undoubtedly been the means of giving us 
some insight into the feelings of the natives, 
and ht^ pointed out our own misconduct. 
Instead of congratulating ourselves on the in- 
nunierablo blessings for which they are in- 
debted to us, and «iir utter ignorance of their 
real sentiments snjoying ourselves in fanci- 
ed security and descanting on the respect and 
esteem in which we suppose ourselves to he 
held by them, wo now see not only the hollow- 
ness of the ground on which we stand, but the 
best mode of consolidating it and preventibag 
it sinking under our feet. For this we are 
indebted to the free expression of opinion which 
has informed us of our danger, but which has 
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liad no hand in its existence. Notwitlistandini^ 
the assertions ol* those who, unable to shut 
their eyes to the rqal state of allairs, are wil- 
ling nevertheless to account for it in any way 
which should save their own credit, 1 again 
and again repeat, that there is nothing in the 
cireumstances oi‘ oiir being conquerors, fo- 
reigners, or of adilTerent faith and colour froiii 
our Indian fellow subjects, tliat would of them- 
selves excite in tliein hostility or aversion. 
The real cause is our own short-sighted policy 
and cupidity ; and the consequent extortion 
siiid misgovernmont which we have practised. 
The people of India, as 1 have b<rfore observed, 
have so long been accustomed to the dominion 
of strangers and conquerors of various nations 
and tribes that they are almost iiuliileretii 
about the mutter. The individual cliaraeter 
of their Superior Authority is all they regard ; 
and if we act so as to merit their esteem and 
confidence so assuredly will it be conceded to 
us, of which abundant proof may be adduced. 

But the freedom of the Press is not yet 
legally established, and w'c may still be dis- 
appointed. Sir Charles Metcalfe is hut oilici- 
atirig, and may be relieved before he has eoin- 
pletod the measure, while the now (governor 
may be of different piditics. But after all, no 
local act can pennaiiently establish the desired 
object: it will slill be at tlie mercy of any 
Governor under tinit ae<u)mmodatiijg plea 
“political expediency.” Nothing sliort of an 
act of Parliament can jilace it on a secure 
foundation; and until this be obtained the 
subject must be unceasingly agitated. 

Fifth. — Tiiii ciioiCK or a proim:k language 

ANOCIlAHACrEU FOR THE PROCEEDINGS 0FG<»VIJIN- 
MENT AND OFFICIAL BUSINESS. — Here ogaiii Lord 
William lias allowed to escape him a noble 
opportunity of breakingthrougli old prejudices, 
and doing an act of justice to the juiople. It 
is idle to suppose that the mass of any iiunici i- 
cally great nation will voluntarily cliangr 
their own language or written character; and 
a monstrous piece of injustice to attempt to 
compel them so to do; with the alternative of 
throwing great hindrance in the way of distri- 
buting justice. Soinucli has been said in the 
late discussions on this head, that little room 
is left for any fresh observations. With the 
exception of a few bigots of the old school, 
whose sole reply (by them intended for argu- 
ment) is the ultima ratio of those who have not 
a single reason to advance — “If it were better 
why was it not introduced before it is uni- 
versally allowed that the Persian jargon (for 
it is nothing more) used in the Courtis, must 
be exploded. Some who appear to have lost 
sight of the dictates of common sense advocate 
tile adoption Of English, wHiilc a few whose 
wnderstan dings have not beSn quite blinded 
by the real state of things, are fully aware that 
tliO ‘vetnacular must ultimately become the 
labgtialge of business. 

This advance ground has been gained, b«l 
then comes the battle whether the Persian. 
English, or N agree written character shall be 
The Yirst of these is foreign ^ thq 


people which one would imagine a suflicient 
reason for its rejection. The very advantage 
which it possesses in expiessing the Persian 
language is lost: the Persian language in 
its own ehaiaeter is certainly wriltcn faster 
than either Nagree or English. If this how- 
ever, be an argument for its adoption here, 
it would apply wdth equal foiee to its 
introduction into the ('uurts in England, 
for it is not at all moic a foreign language 
there than here : Ihe Hiodoostanee 

language in the Persian character, is neither 
w ritten nor decyphered quicker than whenits 
own letters, the Nagree, are used. In fact the 
adoption of the Persian eharaelcr to write 
llie Hindoostunec language is us to select the 
English would be. As to the Romanizing 
iiuiiseiiso' which has turned the heads of so 
many men from whom one cxpce.led more 
sense, it is supported by vanity, iiidolenea* 
and ignorance of hurnun nature. The grand 
object of its advocates is to trausiiiit their 
names to posterity as the founders, or at Icdst 
propagators of a new alphabet, and these are 
Joined by oihers who do not like the trouble 
of learning the oriental letters, while both 
parties are so ignorant of the world, and so 
misled by their visions of future fame as to 
overlook the impracticability of the scheme. 
It is truly lameiitable to see men wasting in 
such absurdities those talents and that benc- 
volciiee of feeling whicli might be so much 
better employed. That a certain portion of 
the people will learn to write their ow^n 
language in the Roiiiatr eharaelcr no one 
doubts. Those who aspire to olliciul employ- 
ment will ((iialify themselves in any way that 
may be pointed out, whether it be to ac(|uiru 
Greek or the Chinese language: but to im- 
agine that the mass of the peo[)le will for the 
sake of lianding down to posterity t..e names 
of a few visionary enlhusiasts, give up their 
owm character winch has been in use for 
centuries, is about us rational an anticipation 
as that the English may Im induced to w'Hte 
their language in the Nagree. If it were 
merely a speculation to auinsc a few indivi- 
duals and gratify their vanity at their own 
expense, it would signify little, and ecrtainly 
would not deserve the attention which it has 
received from the public : but the tnischief of 
it i.s, that induenee and ollieial authority have 
lent their saiictiuii to the scheme and time 


* In addtfinii to which some of those in olHco who have Imjcu 
liiltrnhy tlir miiiiia.nre ill Ihc habit of Daukinj? thr Konianivins 
linprrs to the rhlli'iTiit dtatiotui in tho interior, to the Rreat beiiefii 
ol'the bookseller who supplied tliem : whose sole u Uiereby doithL 
ijHs, cousidembly encreased. With uU tlasir mania tho Romnsi- 
asers have not had the .sense to select the best system iur expressing 
Uindoostance in the Homan chamcler. Sir Willmm J'ones’s may 
be more classical, but there are some sounds in (ho nimlonsr 
tunee which he has given no symbol to represent. The fhet 
was be did nut understand Uindoostanee sutHdeiitly to lutow 
wliat sounils and symbols were required. Gilchrint, who was well 
acquainted with the langnase, lias invented a much better system 
of expressing its sounds in the Roman character. The Romauizers 
of the present day were not evun >atisflfid with Sir Willistu Jones's 
(ilan. but must add a number of modiflcatioiu of their own invention 
and stt/gid ciniu|di they sw^ Thv disttaKuishuig of letters by dots 
(uul iteshes is one of thOv worst that qould be devised : ainuily be* 
cause iu (|uicL writing these dots and dashes would be omitted or 
I'luced wrong: and the result would be of writing Oordo'in the 
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and money are thrown away which mif^ht he 
HO much better cmployc'd, while all real ad- 
vanceinenl in knowledge and nil real iin- 
provoinent are retarded. There is one com- 
fort however, that the mania will not last. It 
will rise and fall with its originators. When 
sojnc of these shall have returned to Rnghiiid 
and others have dopaitcd this life, “its 
memorial will perish with them,” save that 
perhaps a melaiielioly voice w'ill now and 
then be heardlamentin^ 4lte time lost in its 
acquirement and the uselessness of the labour 
uiidenvone. Had those wdio have wasted so 
much talent, time, and money, devoted these 
valuahic and resporisihle means of usefulness 
to the instruction of the people, or to the 
tra?islatioii of works of infitrinalioii «and iin- 
pro\ciucnt into the vernacular lan»;u?ig’e and 
ehavaeliT, they would so far have conferred a 
solid l>eiielit, the advarita^'cs of wliieli would 
have been felt for af!;es to come. When a 
lioiiieultarist introduces exotic trees info a 
i'iiiuale iimmiip^enial to their j(rowtli, he may 
hy extraordinary eullure T<i:itrive to keep 
tli<*m alive, and peririps ena.Me them to 
fii educe some tasteless and det;*eneratc fruit; 
hut no sooner has ho quitted the scene of liis 
experiments, than the trees, depri\cd of their 
aiuticial stimulus, languish and die way, and 
it is pereeived that the soil ini«ht liave been 
oeeupic<l to much jyreater purpose hy trees 
of •iiidit;eiious grow'tli, wlii<!h required only 
the sun and air to nouiisli them, and under 
the sliado of >vliie!i n^any mij>ht have rejoiced. 

I do not deny that the publication of 
oriental hooks, particul irly siicdi as Dictiona- 
ries, (Jramma.s and Voeabularics, in the 
iloiuan character, may be useful to Euj;lisli- 
incn: w ith such facilities many would acquire 
some colloquial knowledge of the languat^^c 
of those with whom they were destined to 
transact business, who otherwise would have 
remained ignorant, owing th their dislike to 
take tlic truiihle of learning a new character. 
iJut tlic general education of a whole nation 
ran onl> be atleniptiMl with any hope of 
success in the vernacular tongTie and letter.s: 
and they have a right to demand in coniinon 
justice that these shall be the medium of 
eoiiimunication in the Courts and Govern- 
ment oiliecs. As to the desideratum of an 
universal character to express all lan- 
guages, there is as much chance of such 
a thing being invented and brought into 
general use as there is that all nations will 
learn the same language. Have the visiona- 
ries who urge this ever really considered the 
matter with attention, and the immense 
number of characters or cyphers that they will 
have to invent? we have twenty-six letters in 
the English alphabet, some of which have 
each two sounds, and such in tlie universal 
character ought each to have a corresponding 
letter. The Hindoostanee or Ordoo contains 


some fourteen or fifteen letters which have 
sounds unknown to us: the Persian has eight 
or ten which have no coi responding signs or 
syniboLs in either English or Ordoo : there is 
probably not a language in the world which 
does nut possess some sounds peculiar to itself 
unknown in any others. To comprise the 
whole the universal character must contain 
some live hundred or more letters, and sup- 
posing it possible to form such a character, cui 
bono! who has leisure or ability to learn 
one twentieth or thirtieth part of the number 
of the known languages, so as to turn his 
acquirements to any useful purpose? for a 
language is only the key, not knowledge in 
itself. !>ut supposing it to be in the power of 
any individual to tnasler all the languages in 
the world, why should he invent new symbols 
and reject Ihuse already in use. 

But to the point. The character already in 
use among the people ought to be that of the 
Courts and Government oilioes, i. e. the Ben- 
gali for Bengal proper, and the Nagrec for 
liindoostan. Tlie latter is certainly a stiif 
character, and not written quite so quickly as 
either Persian or English, but this is a trilling 
disadvantage compared with the advantages 
of having but one eliaracicr in use ail over the 
country. 

At present it is not uncoininon to see filed 
in one suit on trial, papers in Persian, in tiie 
Grdoo language and Persian cliarueter, iu 
N agree, and in the Mahajunnee. The old ob- 
jection, that the Nugrcc is with diiliiuilty dc- 
cyplicred, has been over and over again 
answered. Those who arc well taught will 
read it with tlueucy. The varieties in the let- 
ters are not greater than exist in our ow n Eng- 
lish alphabet; and not only would these gra- 
dually die away, but the leitcis would, in all 
probability, be simplUied, and a much quicker 
mode of writing introduced by practise. Det 
any one examine English luanuscripts of only 
two or even one century old, and ob.serve the 
Nourishes and turns attached to half the 
alphabet, to be convinced of the truth of this 
observation. The grand advantage, however, 
would be an irapruvcmeiit in the administra- 
tion of justice, and the stiinilus which it 
would give to t^ education and improvement 
of the people, ^e mass of the people would 
then be able to read and comprehend legal 
proceedings, and iu minor suits and trials 
could manage their own business instead of 
being at the mercy of a set of low attorneys 
whom they arc now obliged to employ. As to 
educatipii, ask a shop-keeper, a farmer, a 
village accomptant ( jtutwarree ) a servant, or 
indeed any of the lower or middling classes 
“ why do you not teach your son English or 
Persian, which ifould qualify him for Govern- 
ment employment?” His answer will bo “my 
son's labour is too valuable to me to allow 


Rrnnaa chnracter, that all diatinction between the soft and hareh 
rf, t, and dthet letters would be lost ; and then the fironunclatloo 
would beooBneeoiAltuetl. CMir S mhy answer td the ntodertolt 4 . 
but instead of el tn italics, or S wHh a dot. to reifresent the harsh 
Hlndceif.it wdiUd have been for better to have invented anew 


him to spend many years in studying a foreigit 
language, nor could 1 alford the expeus6 
requisite to pay the tutor”-^ttrge kim to tekch 
his children to write their own luttgmkge in 
the Persian or Roman oharsOtoft^ho 
«tkio might enable hint to k06p his om 
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accompts but would be useless In the transac- with the Persian lanfi^uage or character. A.11 
tion oF business with his own* countrymen.'* that is necessary to {ueveiil a check to basi- 
But when the question was merely to learn ness is to prescribe a certain period, within 
a sJij^ht variety of the alphabet already in which, all now olhrifilly appointed, must 
general use there can be no doubt, but that cither qualify tlieuisetves in the new mode or 
the Kagree prescribed for the Government quit their situations : and with the exception 
oftices would immediately be generally adopt- here and there of a bigotted individual or 
ed all over tbe country. To the English some who were tired of work and had accu- 
functionaries the advantage would be iiii- niulated a sultieiency to live in independence, 
mense in having but one language and cha- it would nut, wlieri the time arrived for the 
racier to acquire instead of two or three; and changt', bo necessary to discharge a single 
they would of course be niueh sooner and ollieer, Eaglisn oi Native, 
much better qualified than they now are to 

administer justice and transact the business Sixth— Test ov Language.— A law, fixed as 

of the country. those of the Modes and Persians, should be 

. ^ . enacted, that no one in the employ of (iovorn- 

The grand objection, after all, which in- ment, civil or military, should be vested with 
fluences the majority of the existing race ol any autnority or coiitroiil over the people. 
Government functionaries to oppose this most until he had acquired a tolerable knowledge 
desirable change, however reluctant tliey may of the veinacular language and writings. One 
,? confess it, even to themselves is the of the arguments for introducing l^nglish into 
dislike to the trouble of having to acquire a Courts is, that Judges at least could 
new character after having been accustomed undei stand the proceedings, whereas at pro- 
to an old one. But surely such a leeling as neither party do. This is true enough 
this ought not to be allowed to stand in com- jmd latnentablo also, particularly as it is 
petition with the welfare of a whole people caused by our own absurdity in making use 
which would be promoted by an improved sys- of a language foreign to both parties. But it 
tem of the admiiustraUon of justice and the is one of the disgraceful instances of the little 
spread ol education. Nothing sliortol a posi- attention paid by the British Indian Govcni- 
tive order from Government will eftect the ment to the real interei^ts of its native subjects, 
change. But let it be once issued, and the Almost daily are Englishmen placed in eom- 
opject will be attained without further dit- maud of troops, — in stalf employ, — in situa- 
fioulty. It IS like a project for introilneing tions where they have to superintend mer- 
anew and imi^oved system ol drill for the cantile transactions of considerable imiiort- 
army. If the Comniander-in-Chief were to ance, or large bodies of native workmen; — 
consult every oflicer, and listen to l.ie variety n^y even to preside in court, as Judges and 
of opinions which would be ofiered, he would Magistrates (for though they are designated by 
never arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, titles of assistant to a Political Agent or 
nor “^ould the change be adopted, the main others, this is in reality their duty) who Tor 
^jecBon being in reality the dislike winch any thing that Government know or care, may 
to go to school again. The quite unable to hold the slightest corn- 
military chief would pursue a fhflerent plan, muiiieation with the people. While such a 
He would consult a few officers of intelligence state of things as this exists, surely such a 
and ability, and being himself satisfied with jg proposed is absolutely ncessary. 

the superiority of the plan about to be sub- 
stituted would order it to be introduced into Seventh. — Puhveyanck and forced-laboijk 

tlic army. This would speedily be cfiectcd, system. — I must be allowed to request the 
and in a few years the old system would be Members of Government would once more 
forgotten, or only rcincmhered as an obsolete turn to No. 25. of these papers, treating of this 
practice which was happily exploded. head, and describing the infamous extortion 

and oppressions which are practised. If they 
Let this example be followpid in regard to think them exaggerated, let them appoint- a 
the abolition of Persian anatlic intruduetion committee of impartial men to investigate the 
of 3engallec and Hiiidoostance for transact- matter, and then some remedy luiglil be 
in^ the business of Government, the bene- speedily hoped for. 
ficial effects would ere long he apparent. 

Justice would be better administered. Trans- Eighth. — Code of Laws. The Law Gommis- 
lations would bo made into the boolgi com- sion is, I believe, already employed in conso- 
posed in them, and in a very few years we lidatingandrevising this; and though tbe work 
should look back upon the exploded system, proceeds hut slowly the boon will be great 
wondering at the absurdity of our. predeces- when we receive it. One only point 1 shall 
SOTS who had maintained it so long. At the here notice. Many very useful modifications, 
some time to promote still further tbe im- or new enactments, are from time to time pro- 
pro vement of the people, let us as much as posed by various Ju(^es and other function- 

K issible diffuse instruction in the English aries to the superior Courts aud Boards, and, 
nguage, and in the course of twenty or even to Government, most of which are de- 
thirty years, when the present race of native posited in the office, and remain in oblivion, 
officials |i|liyUUhave passed away, it is probable I do^not blame the higher authorities for this, 
that froiil^Mautta to the Sutledge, there will as I am well aware their time is fully occupied 
]Si||(N^ihuiid five hundred natives acquf^tnted in the current duties of their respective offices ; 
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but now, under the new Law Commission, we 
hope a dUrerent course will be pursued. 11 
should be the duty of the Secretary to the 
Coiiirnissioti carefully to note down every su^- 
^esLion made relative to the modilicaiiim of 
tlic existing laws ; to biiiij^ the same before 
the members, who decide upon the rejection 
or adoption of what was pioposcil ; and in 
the latter case, whether the amendment should 
be immediately brought into force, or placed 
on record to be a^uiii' brought forward at a 
general revision. 

One point requires speedy attention, *. c., to 
cheek the arbitrary, unjust, and illegal mea- 
sures of the Supreme Court in extending its 
process all over the eountry ; and to annihi- 
late “ constructive residence,’^ and all the 
rest of the technical jargon and illegality con- 
trived to llecee honest men for the support of 
the dignity of the court and for the benefit of 
the lawyers. 

Ninth. — Cttstoms and Transit Duties. — This 
withering system so destructive of ail com- 
merce and manufactures, has been so often 
alluded to, that little is left to say, and indeed 
there is but one opinion on the subject. No 
man doubts that ultimately, if these vexatious 
restrictions were abolished, the revenue would 
increase while the people would be relieved 
from incalculable oppression and inconveni- 
ence. All are agreed on this point ; all that 
we want is a Governor with sufficient moral 
courage to face the storm which the Court of 
Directors would probably thunder in his car, 
on perceiving the immediate deficit. Let us 
also hope that our rulers both here and in 
England may unite their strength in endea- 
vouring to procure from Parliament the abo- 
lition of the unjust taxation of India in the 
form of higii duties on her staple commodities. 
On this head, indeed, the prospects for India 
are cheering. Owing to tife popularity-hunt- 
ing measures of the Whigs, the West Indies 
wili very .soon follow the fate of St. Domingo, 
the field will be open for India, and the supe- 
rior cheapness with which wc can raise colo- 
nial produce here will ensure us the monopoly 
which the West Indies have hitherto enjoyed 
by means of unjust law'S and corrupt influence. 

Tenth. — Test of ascertaining the character 
OF Public Officers. — Let us hope that this sub- 
ject will meet with speedy attention. ^ So far 
from complaining of the establishment of a test 
of this nature, all in the Government employ 
who possess any good feeling, and a real wish 
to do their duty so as to promote the welfare 
of the people, would rejoice in the establish- 
ment of some system by which the able and 
zealous might receive the reward of their 
exertions, while the indolent and inefficient 
officers would be kept in subordinate situa- 
tions. But this neither has nor will be accom- 
plished by a system of secret espionage. Let 
us hope that our next Governor may, unlike 
Lord William 'Bentinck, be one who knows 
how to raise a man in bis own estimatioh by 
confidence and encouragement; and thatnaed- 
less distrust, suspicion, and detraction nmst 


ultimately destroy all Jiigli priaciple Md pror 
bity together wih zeal and ardour for toe pub- 
lic good. 

Official reports arc a legitimate source^ for 
ascertaining the cliaracicr of public function- 
aries. There cau be no objection that the 
head of an otlice should report on the quali- 
fications of those who are placed under him: 
only let the reports be ]>ublic and let them be 
shown to those whom they concern. But al- 
though in theory it sounds well, little practi- 
cal utility will he derived from these reports, 
unless some defined principle be laid down 
on which they are to be made. At present, 
all is vague, depending entirely on the charac- 
ter of the reporting officer, and as almost every 
mail prefers his own opinions to those of 
another, he will be guided by his own prac- 
tice and conduct in estimating the behaviour 
of his subordinates : the nearer this ap- 
proaches to his own standard the more efficient 
will he consider them. 1 will put aside eases 
where personal friendship or personal dislike 
operate to prodiuve a favorable or unfavorable 
report of those under the authority reporter — 
of which, how ever, India will afford but too 
many instances — and will view the subject in 
another light, viz., that owing to our exclusive 
service of routine, many of the higher func- 
tionaries are, as public oiTicers, greatly in- 
ferior to their juniors. For instance, Mr. A. 
the Commissioner Is desired to report on the 
qualifications of the Collectors under him; 
but Mr. A., as all who suffer from being sub- 
ject to his authority well know, is a fool, ut- 
terly ignorant of business and the customs of 
the people, — and in reality quite unfit to hold 
even the situation of a Deputy-Collector or 
Head Assi.stant. On the other hand, one or 
two of the Collectors under him arc able and 
active men who are promoting the public 
good ; but the measures they wish to introduce 
are very different from those prescribed by the 
Commissioner ; and as fools have generally 
the highest opinion of themselves, he finds 
fault with them in his reports to Govern- 
ment; unfortunately he is not obliged to 
enter into particulars and state the rea- 
sons which induce him to disapprove of 
their conduct; he only reports in general 
terms that he cause to be dissatisfied 
with the proccqHhgs of Mr. C. or Mr. B. so if 
Government sh^ld be ignorant of his real 
character, the reports of a fool have the power 
of injuring the prospects of really efficient 
men. This is no imaginary case; it has taken 
place and is going on at this very moment. 
Some Gommissioners and Judges stand high 
In the opinion of the Board who are notorious 
among the people for their inefficiency, and in 
one or two. cases for corruption. 

The real standard of the character of a pub- 
lic officer ought to be, the opitiion of the 
people : but it will be a long time before the 
free expression of this will readily find access 
to Government. In the mean time a test may 
at least be established on certain .tXed p^n- 
oiples. If public funetionarioi Ivdlbie hetiig 
appointed to any new sitAationi': ware obliged 
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to pass an oxaminatipn regarding a knowledge 
of the laws and customs of the people, the 
/Regulations of Government, the best practical 
mode of doing business and of regulating an 
otfice, on a system deliiied by Government, 
and not left to the caprice of each exaiuiniiig 
officer, it would at least insure that they pos> 
sessed the ground — work of knowledge, with- 
out which no man can be fit for pul lie employ- 
ment — but this has been already treated of 
more in detail in No 31, to which 1 beg to 
refer those of my readers who are interested 
in the subject. Let also reports be made ; 
but instead of being confined to general 
terms, let every reporting oflieer be obliged to 
state his reasons for tiie censure or approba- 
tion he bestows ; and to send a copy of liis 
report to those whose conduct is animadvert- 
ed on. 

Eleventh.—The Anomaly and indecision 
which has hitherto characterized the British 
Indian Government should be abandoned for 
a system founded on fixed principles. For 
numerous instances of the absurdities induced 
by the present mode of conducting affairs 
by temporary rules arising from particular 
occasions, but made generally applicable. 
See No. 27. 

Twelfth. — The Impediment to improvement] 
caused by the present mode of conducting the 
service of Government, that is, the inveterate 
prejudice in favor of the abilities and capa- 
cities of our own countrymen for ail and every 
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appointment to the injury and exclusion of 
the natives: so that, to give a few iiistunces, 
a man wlio hardly knows a horse from a cow is 
placed in e.Iiarge of a large stud ; another, 
equally ignorant of the duties it involves, is 
appointed civil engineer and architect ; —a 
third who knows neither how to draw or to lake 
an observation, or the use of a single survey- 
ing instrument, is employed in making a map 
of u district ; — and so on— numerous in- 
stances of which will be found in detail 
in No. 23. 

Tliirlccntli. — Intercoukse between the 
Lisii AND Natives. — To this subject I have 
already devoted several papers, and slialj 
shortly oiler some additional observations in 
detail which would exceed the limits of the 
present number. 

It wdll be sufficient at present to suggest the 
propriety, not to say necessity, of some rules on 
the subject being laid down by Government 
for the regulation of all that relates to otfieial 
iiitereoiirse, and that it should no longer be 
left to individual caprice or inclination. 

Some points on which I have not entered 
sullicicntly into detail in this number must be 
loft fur future discussion, and others oil which 
I have not touched, w ill be hereafter brought 
forward. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

Maij 15, 1835. 
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In this country where there are few and 
insulKcient means of conveying to Govern- 
ment what may be called, even here, public 
opinion — where the press s||^ll labors under 
the subdued spirit of a lu^A^riod of thral- 
dom, from which it is now Wky slowly cmer- 
gijag — where there is no assembly for the pub- 
lic discussion of measures of Governmeut — 
where information regarding the defects of 
the existing administration, tlie wants and 
feelings of the great mass of people inhabit- 
ing the vast countries under the British 
crown, is only obtained by private (private as 
relating to the public,) official reports drawn 
from individual employh, without that check 
of public scrutiny and comment, which is 
requisite either to secure faithfulness or com- 
pleteness — where even .those reportil, such as 
they are, are bommunicated' onlj to the Go- 
vernment of one portion of these domipipns, 
1 prestmie, the conununicatipn of the reflec- 
tions of "iiidividuals on such subjects as may 
hare engaged their attentioii, willuptto be 


unacceptable to a body assembled for delibe-' 
ration on one of the most responsible and im- 
portant duties that can be intrusted to them. 
Some suggestions may point out subjects wor- 
thy of consideration : some information may 
be given deserving farther inquiry ; something 
may be brought forward that might otherwise 
be overlooked. With these sentiments and 
with a hope of being in some degree useful, 
even if it were only to provoke discussion, il 
is ray intention to address you from time to 
time, relating to the high and interesting duty 
you arc now entering on. 

I shall only give a hasty glance at the differ- 
ent judiciary systems existing in this coun- 
try:— 

Ist.T— His Majesty's Supreme Courts at the 
three presidencies, with jurisdiction over all 
Sfriidsh Europeans, servants of Government, 
and Hhe native and p^ei! population within a 
I limited space of thcilmirts. The laws, civil 
laud wilhiu jurisdiction beings 
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ivith certain exceptions, the English code minded object of conferring on the many mil- 
administered according to English practice, lions who arc subject to oar Oovcrnment. sucu 
by English lawyers. a code of laws a^ shall insure to the utmost of 

^our ability, an efficient, simple and impartial 
2d.— The Courts of the Honourable Com- administration of justice, 
pany, having jurisdiction OTcr all others ^ ^ . 

within the British territories under Fort W^il- With this great and philanthropic end in 
Ham, guided by laws enacted from time to view, the first important question that arises 
time by the Governor-General in Council, whether there should be one law for Euro- 
the civil code being that of the Hindoos, in peans, and another law for natives, or one 
cases where Hindoos arw parties ; the crimi- code to embrace all classes ? 
nal being that of Mahornmed, whether the 

accused be Hindoo or Mussolmaun, with cer- I shall first consider the criminal adininis- 
tain modifications. The rules of procedure tration. The same obstacles that present 
being provided for by express enactments themselves in civil judicature, do not seem to 
equally applicable to all. The whole admi- apply to this question. The greater crimes 
nistered by judges selected from the cove- are suflicicntly marked in the minds of the least 
nanted civil servants: in small causes by enlightened even of our native subjects, to 
native judges ; and in criminal causes by make them aware that their commission will 
Mahoiunjcdaii Law officers sitting as judges of subject ihem to punishment. There are, no 
the law and of the fact, along with the cove- doubt, some oflences which by English feeling 
nanted judge. The language of record is arc more or less heinous than the native laiivs 
Persian^ consider them, but some of those cmaiiiite fiorii 

priestcraft and religion, such as protection 
.3d.— In the presidency of Madras the Ma- J^iveii to Brahmins, suttics, slavery, bigamy, 
hommedan code is also the law in criminal cows and other sacred animuls, &c. ; hut the 
eases as in Bengal. The rules of proced Ore distinction in favour of classes and peculiari- 
are difierent in many respects from those of Hes, have been in numerous instunees rc- 
the sister presidency. moved without ofienee ; and so long as an 

action not already known to be criminal, but 

4th.— The Bombay code differs essentially ^ ”^®*‘*^* offence, is 

from the other two. The criminal judicature made punishable, it is not to be expected 
is ailministered under express laws made by ihat any enaetmenls lor ollcnees against the 
the <3overnmciil, and not under the law of the or property would cither he not mider- 

koran. Civil justice is dispensed according or acknowledged. By attaching a pu- 

tothc law of the defendant and the common nishment to what is in our opinion an offence 
law of the place. The procedure in all eases against morality, might no doubt operate in 
is determined by the cnactmcuts'of Goverment, deterring Iroin its commission, hut when the 
and equally applicable to all. The language puhlie is not concerned, I would rather that 
of record, is the language of the province <*onviction ot its (‘.riminahty were obtained 
whore the judge .sits. The laws are adminis- tlirough education, tliaii atlcnlioii to a precept 
tered by eovcriaiited servants and by native t^uforced by the swoid ot justice, 
judges ; the latter alone hawng original juris- 
diction in civil causes, the European judge But in framing a code, offences against the 
being only appellate, excepting where an property and person are the great objects of 
Eiirupean is a party. legislation, and if one law for such can be 

made applicable to all, offences against mora- 
All of these codes are defective in many lity will not form an insurmountable obstacle, 
respects. Much that is good is to be found 1 have already alluded to the great inno- 
iii them, and although the recognition of the vations that have been wisely inlrodu(^c*(l in 
Mahomraedan law seems to those who are at the Bengal and Madras c«>des on the Mahotn- 
all acquainted with its absurdities, an anomaly, medaii ci iiiiinal i|ic, w ithout any evil effect, 
it is to be remembered that it has been much nor do we learn* from history that its intro- 
qualified in piiictiee, and in these enlightened diiclion by the Musselnian conquerors in 
times when people begin to think for lliern- supeteession of the Hindoo system created 
selves, and are emancipating themselves from political or other dangers, 
the despotism so long exercised by English 

lawyers, I will venture to say that the Mahoni- We have lately seen the successful prohibi- 
medan or any other code contains not more tion of suttees by a final enactment. Ip vari- 
fallacies, absurdities, unsound maxims and ous parts of Ilindostaii we have seen the 
rules than the English code does. 1 think I slaughter of cows, &.e., without commotion, 
may even venture to appeal to the members of or other clamour than w hat may have been 
the English bar in your Committee for their made by interested Brahmins. We have the 
assent: they are, I hope and believe, too eniigh- instance of the good Schwartz, when protei^ted 
tened, liberal and philosophical to be intiuen- by the ruling authority, preaching against 
ced by the prejudices of education and profes- Hindooism, without endangering the peace of 
sional partiality ; no, I trust that your wjhole’^ the country. We now see Missionaries 
Committee are guided but by one feeling to preaching. and instructing without, pifeiiee to 
make use of that high talent, experience and the people in places wherottads’riKrov'dCSro- 
kiiowledge you are possessed of, for the single- vernments they would have rtin Ihe risk of 

Eel 
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their lives: the grci^t body of the people^ the, instfince, and Shibajee Dagajcc, Esqrs., ar 
ryuts — are passive They may bo ruled with a s6me of. the other justices of Bombay, could 
rod of iron or with the gentlest sway. They, perhaps be put on their trial with some of 
will be happier under the one than the other, their educated. b,^t fair brethren, 
but they seldom become agitated. ThcpriesiJf 

are more loud and chieftains may complain or The codes now in force in India embrace 
threaten, and with money they may buy the all classes of the native inhabitants, however 
services of the idle or the starving, but where varied their religion, their languag<s their 
are there any such now remaining capable of degrees of civilization ; and however clilTerent 
seriously disturbing our Government! It is may have been the laws supplanted, Englisli- 
not, therefore, I coiiecive, any political corisi- men arc already in (nany cases subject to the 
deration that need hid ucnce you. same laws. Our Military Courts are widely 

diileront in practice from the Court of King’s 
The consideration of these subjects, comhin- Bench, hut we do not hear that they arc 
ed with the experience I have of the opera- defective in essentials, and they have no 
t^on of our laws, and of the native character, lawyers attached to them. They have j mis- 
lead me to think it very practicable and most diction over both natives and Europeans, 
desirable, that there should be only one Penal therefove having those examples of the well- 
code for the four presidencies. working of a system to a limited extent widely 

didering from Courts of Law in England, 
From this code should not he excepted the where is the cause of doubt that laws may he 
native inhabitants of the capitals where II. made to embrace all within its jurisdiction, 
M.'s Courts are situated. If English law is whether black or white, Hindoo or Chrisli^Ln, 
to be continued, let it be confined to those for Mahoiiimedan or Jevv ? 
whom it was made. I would have said also, 

for those who understand it : this I believe. Alluding to this subject in connection with 
however, no one pretends to do. It is cum- colonization, the Governor-General, in dis- 
brous, vexatious, causing litigation, incom- cussing a judicial system to meet the sup- 
prehensiblc, expensive both to the state and posed inlliix of Europeans, observes in one 
the litigants, mischievous and inelficieiit. If of his minutes, that he docs not anticipate 
any one really think otherwise I would beg to from their presence any occasion of dispute 
refer him to the records of public opinion in which a tolerable judiciary establishment 
England, to our experience here, to the pro- would not he competent to settle; that he 
ceedings in Parliament, and if he has been would rather expect increased facilities; and 
so unfortunate, to his own experience. The in this opinion the Chief Judge of the Su- 
English criminal code is undergoing a change, preme Court concurred. In the course of this 
but when it will be completed is beyond oui discussion, plans as various as the number of 
reach to divine, and if ever finished, the dif- proposers, were suggested. Lord William 
ferent state of society there from wliat it is Bcntinck alone, and wisely, suspended his 
here, and various other circumstances, must opinion of what the laws should he, hut 
always render it a much mure complex decidely thought there should be only one 
system than seems to be requisite in this jurisdiction. Mr. Holt McKcnzio recom- 
country. mended one eq<le of laws for all cinssrs. 

Sir C. Grey would separate each presidency 
If insurmountable difficulties be not appre- into several divisions, each being governed 
bended to framing a code that shall be appli- by “ a diircrent but a single and uni- 
cahle to such a variety of people, habits, form system of Ecgulations.” Sir J. Franks 
religion and language as exists in British boldly piopostvd the introduction of English 
India, 1 cannot think but that the same laws law, English language and of coiirac Jinr/IM 
might govern the comparative handful of iawyers. But there is another suggestion — 
Europeans. You are not trammeled with an 'after-thought apparently. It is to forma 
what some still call the beautiful system of the snug jurisdiction of 50 miles diameter round 
British code. Laws founded on reason, on Calcutta (it says not whether the radius of the 
just priuciples, and defining ho.w crimes shall Bombay and Madras Couits are to be e\- 
be punished, would be partial if exceptions tended) containing a population nearly equal 
were made. If for Europeans as a class, why to half that of England, for which one code 
not one for rich and another for poor Eu- should he framed for all within it. The 
ropeans? introduce the benefit of clergy and variety of people scattered over llindoostan : 
punish an uneducated man more seferely for the intricacies of land tenures: the peculiar 
a theft than an educated one. It is education usages to he found among the people, their 
that makes a great distinction between the own incapacity in short, are the reasons for 
generality of Europeans apd natives, and il not extending the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
that be the ground of an argument for having Court farther. Beyond this circle no aller- 
idifferent criminal codes, the same would ation is thought necessary on this new plan : 
require a graduated .code for the different the Judges say that Europeans who may 
degrees of civilization amon^ Englishmen, from choice pass the barrier, may very properly 
Still there would be no necessity for distin* be subject to whatever Reyulatiom Government 
guisiy^r Europeans^, they would come into may pass; and they hone no doubt that Go- 
-tbej gi | Mio ea on the. scale with natives who vermment, would find- no d\f^culty in preventing 
equals^ A Raju Mobiin Roy, for eeiU. From ibeee diversified, ana with ail 
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deference I would say, lamenfablv 111-di^estcd 
propositions, I apprehend you Will gain only 
two consistent results, viz., that code may 
he framed for all classes, native' and Euro- 
pean, and that the Judges of the Supreme 
Court should he placed at the head of*it. The 
idea of experimentalizing on the intricate 
land tenures — peculiar usages and customs’' — 
at the expense of 5 or 6 millions of people, ap- 
pears to me as wicked as it is unsound in 
conception ; for if a pood and complete i*,ode can 
be made for such a population, it would surely 
be the duty of Government to extend its pro- 
tection to the whole country. If such cannot 
be found, how unjust to subject so many to it. 
N'o allusion seems to have been made to the dis- 
tinction between a penal and civil code, it is 
to be concluded then that it never' presented 
itself, or that no impediments were noticed 
to the one more than to the other ! 

The possibility of adopting one set of laws 
for civil judicature is the next important 
question I would refer to. To sweep away 
the religions or written and the common laws 
of the Hindoos and Mahommedans, I con- 
ceive to be neither practicable nor adviseable. 
Their rights and usages are so interwoven 
with their religion, an attempt to efface the 
one would be an attack on the other ; but a 
great deal .might be done to obtain uniformity 
and distinctness by determining what *are 
their written laws, and it is remarkable how 
nearly they will he found to correspond 
Ihroughout the greater part of India. The 
l.iw of inheritance for in.stancc, and bailment, 
excepting possibly in the southern parts of 
the peninsula, hardly vary at all, and so it 
will he found in many other points. Let 
them be collected with the assistance ofj 
learned men and promulgated as sanctioned 


by religion and the practice of the d^iy. This 
might also be done iti regard to British Euro- 
peans and others not included in either of the 
great classes of Hindoos and Mahommedans, 
as half-castes, converted native Christians, 
Parsees, Armenians, &c. This is a subject 
leading to many difficulties, much discussion 
and great research, which I may revert to on 
[ another occasion. 

I now would refer to the law of procedure 
In civil cases, and in regard to it, I do not 
suppose there will be any dilfcrcnce of opinion, 
that it may and ought to be the same in all 
cases. No reason occurs to me why the 
farms should be dill’ererit in one case than 
another : why the same gradation of appeal 
should not be hud : why advantages and dis- 
advantages experienc.ed by one should not he 
felt by another. The common law of one 
may difler from that of another class as the 
written law may also do, whilst the procedure 
is the same ; at least, I am not aware that any 
valid objection exists. 

You have now an opportunity of giving us 
a i>eiia] code and laws of procedure that 
shall be simple and comprehensive, equally 
applicable to all classes of persons, by which 
ail clashing of juri.9dictions shall be avoided, 
by which all invidious exceptions and dis- 
tinctions shall he abolished, and by which 
the native subjects by being esteemed worthy 
of being put under the same laws as our- 
selves, may learn to esteem themselves, and 
to deserve being raised in the scale of civili- 
zation. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

AnyporCy Aprils lB3r7. Q. 


No. 11. 


Having in my last letter suggested the 
practicability of adopting one set of laws for 
all classes, I would now consider what gene- 
ral features should characterize such laws, 
viz., whether in the penal code, crimes should 
be severally defined as in English law with the 
penalty of each specified and determined, or 
whether they should be classed, the maximum 
of punishment only being specified for each 
class or crime, and a discretionary power 
placed in the hands of the judge to apportion 
the penalties according to the circumstances 
attending the offence. 

There are numerous and great objections 
to the first proposition, and until . there shall 
be a language invented capable of cloarly 
expressing what the legislator would express, 
and intellect found capable of using su^j 
language so as to embrace all matters requir- 
ing definition in such a system, it may be wise 
not to make the attempt. How endless kre 


the inaccuracies, the defects of omission and 
commission of the English corle, which is 
based on the principle of making no man 
answerable for his actions, however criminal, 
unless the act shall have been previously 
imagined and defined in the precise manner 
in w'hich it may be committed! This is in prac- 
tice that every person may know the unva- 
rying penalty of an action committed accord- 
ing to law, that he may weigh well the risk, 
and con^der whether he cannot do it in some 
slight manner different from the definition, 
and so be beyond the law. To what absur- 
dities has the attegipt not led to ! How emi- 
nently contrived is the British code to screen 
the culprit! Let us give an instance or two. 
Suppose a man steals a young cow that has 
not had a calf^ common aehse would onhvfi^ 
him if it were proved thkflie stolcthe anbtti| 
but English law sa^s no, It is in the ' 
mbnt that he sfdlb a cM/aMthe' ah||iM 
ayoid^ cow^brlfeiM; Idhn 
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Elliot is chari^ea with murder. It is proved 
against him, but the law used to 8ay,^or atill 
says, he is not guilty, because his name in the 
indictment is spelt with one t, whereas it ought 
to have had two t*s. A robber knocks at a 
door which is opened by the servant when the 
robber walks in. He is charged with burg-* 
lary which is defined to be breahinff^ entering, 
&c. He pleads no breaking; but the law 
says yes, walkhu; in is breaking! Tlie law 
might just as well say 12 o'clock at night is 
noon-day. It will bo recollected that in this 
country an ofiicer was found guilty of arstui 
and transported for sotting lire to a bearer's 
hut worth about 5 rupees and w'itliin bis own 
premises. A robbery the most atiooious in 
intention, but acoiderilally amounting in value 
a penny below a fixed sum, is punished as a 
trilling crime, had the penny exceeded the 
supi it would have Ijccn death. But enough 
of examples, they might be given without 
number. Jt doubtless is most desirable tlial 
as far as possible it should be declared wbal 
are crimes and the extent of punishment at- 
tached to them, but the attempt at loo much 
nicety and refinement, has, 1 believe, been 
practically found in Great Britain to be 
fraught with evil to the good, and a protection 
to the wicked. This is inverting the intent of 
all legislation, and as 1 am one of those who 
never could concur in the mistaken feeling of 
aiding a culprit, which John Bull only [ulyiiig 
the individual befoie him, thinks is magna- 
nimous generosity, I hope this rock will be 
avoided. He does not rellect on the injury he 
docs to the public — the impulse of the moment 
is enough for him. Let the prisoner have the 
benefit of a flaw — free bim if possible: and it 
is wonderful bow few attempts have been 
made to inculcate a sounder or more beneficial 
reasoning. The opejation of the Poor Laws 
is another example of mistaken legislation 
and first-cousin to the other, to which the eyes 
of the public are now opened, tlirougli the 
understanding I hope rather than by the efl'ect 
on the purse. 

The inhabitants of India are a simple peo- 
ple and little educated. They do not appear 
yet ready for any complicated scheme. Short 
and easy as the existing laws comparativelu are, 
how little do they appreciate the principles on 
which they are founded. With reference, 
therefore, to the state of society, and the ex- 
perience of the inadequacy of the English 
code, I would submit, that it should not be 
adopted as your model and guide. 

The classification of crimes presents itself 
as the simplest mode, whether it be tq classify 
crimes with reference to certain punishments, 


" In 4ito precedji^ letten I have taken a 
general vievt of the feasibilityof making penal 
and codesof iawataatbiayaiiitaU classes 
of Britiab eabj^oti in^^tioiaantiy. 1 sfaalL 
now take leave wo Biy n- 

r dtoatioa may bo ikiMbioidr the 


or to classify olTenoos of one description, as 
against the public, against the . person, against 
the Goverirment^- against morality, &o., each 
oilence. having the. extent of punishment at- 
tached to ;itt This laet is the system of the 
Bombay eodc, issued dnring Mr. Elphinstone's 
Government, which I may here remark is the 
only atteinpt at systematic codification that 
has yet been made.in the country, and emanat- 
ing from a man> of extraordinary talent, it 
evinces more enlighttined views and simplicity 
in its arrangement, than can bo found in the 
laws of the other presidencies. It will well 
rci>ay its study, and cannot but afford many 
useful and important suggestions in the great 
work you are engaged in. It has received 
from subsequent governments, 1 perceive, 
many additions, and undergone considerable 
alteration, but the new or supplementary laws 
do not appear to have been framed with the 
proper carefulness, and it is by no moans evi- 
dent that they are improvements. 

With reference to an objection to a latitude 
being left with the judge which may be urged, 
1 do not think it tenable ; it is founded on an 
impossibility, for if no latitude be placed in 
his hands, every possible shade of crime, in- 
cluding time, place, circumstances of the indi- 
vidual intention, extenuation and a thousand 
other particulars must be defined and a punish- 
iticut attached to each imaginable degree of 
olleitce. This 1 conceive to be impossible, 
and therefore that some latitude must be exer- 
cised by the judge. The question then is the 
degree, and it is no easy matter to argue in fa- 
favor of control within the limit laid down as 
the extreme penalty, without running into the 
:iiare we wish to avoid. The question might 
be alfected by the existence or non-existence 
of jurors to find the fact, but having fixed a 
boundary which the judge shall not pass, I 
would be glad to hear the arguments, w'hy the 
apportioning thCipunishnient should not rest 
with the judge, whose sentences might be open 
to review by a higher tribunal. Carefulness 
in the selection of judges, and the free com- 
ment of public opinion on their conduct, appear 
to be the best safeguards against the abuse of 
power. We know what evasions daily take 
place in the courts of English law, because no 
discretionary power is allowed to the judges, 
and the evils arising therefrom must be known 
to all. When the fact is determined by a jury, 
the power of the judge must be less then when 
he gives both the verdict and applies the law ; 
but as I may take another occasion to speak of 
juries, 

I now remain, your obedient servant, 
Anyforc, May^ 1835. Q. 


administration of these codes, involving the 
gradation of Courts of original jurisdiction 
AUd. appeal, whether they should be fixed 
or Ambulatory, whether there should be one 
or mure Judaea in each. 

.. It ha« been argued oy a very philosophical 


No. 111. 
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writer on jurisprudence, that if the very best 
person be selected to try a cause in appeal, no 
number of appeals, or number of judges, can 
improve the decision , and henoeifao ooroHary 
that if the very best socirco' be applied to in 
the first instance no appeal would be requisite ; 
but practicully speaking, it is not probable that 
the person selected is either perfect or the 
very best. He may or may not be the best 
procurable, but there may be others better or 
equal, and we all know |*hat the most upright 
and able men are not invariably capable of 
e verting the qualities required to come to a 
correct conclusion in a like degree. Errors 
of judgment will occur ; there may be deft- 
eiency of information, and oversight may lake 
place. Supposing the judge to be as good as the 
last, it is proliable that the error, ovisrsight or 
deficiency of information, will be detected, 
because he has fewer points to consider, and 
the result will be the best attainable. it 
seems therefore most desirable that there 
should be an appeal even if \\\chest instriiinenls 
were procurable, but there I am inclined to 
think it should end, excepting for special 
reasons to be alluded to. Beyond that, in 
common circumstancs, it is not probable that 
the decision will be better, if the two first 
Courts be filled by well selected persons. In 
this country, however, the best persons are not 
always available, and if available, yet in very 
many cases they would not approach what is 
desirable ; it begomes therefore a question how 
to remedy, as far as our limited means admit- 
ted, defects of the instruments. 

Ifthe Judge in appeal come to the same 
view of a case as the Judge who first tried it, 
it is to be presunicd that the decision is a 
good one: a third Judge might dill'er, so might 
a fourth and so on : a limit must be put some- 
where, and I am disposed to think that the 
evil attending farther litiijation in such cases 
would out-balance any attainable good. Ne- 
vertheless when the Judge in appeal differs 
from the first authority, there is doubt which 
is righ^— to remove which doubt an appeal 
might then be admitted to a third tribunal, 
where all litigation in ordinary cases should 
certainly terminate. The extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which would justify a departure 
from the above system, are manifest error of 
judgment, opposition to a known law or cus- 
tom, the discovery of important evidence not 
known at the time of trial, or such o.ther spe- 
cial reasons as evidently require re-investiga- 
tion ; and the remedial course that presents 
itself is by special appeal to a tribunal that 
should be final in all cases whatever. Thus, 
then, we have a Court of original jurisdiction 
— a Court of appeal therefrom — a third Court 
for the trial only of causes in which the two 
inferior Courts differ in opinion, and a Su- 
preme Court of control to which appeals on 
special grounds alone would be admissible. 
Having now outlined a system, I shall en- 
deavour to go somewhat more into detail, ^be 
whole conntry being divided into sillas so 
much of the arrangement is prepared. In 
eaoh silla I would institute two descriptions 


of Courts, one presided in by one native 
judge, the other by one European civilian. 

I would propose for the native Judge origfinal 
jurisdiction only, and to a limited amount. 
My reasons for so doing are, shortly, the gene- 
ral comparative deficiency of education and 
knowledge on the part of natives, and a want 
of moral courage which may be taken in two 
senses, viz., both in withstanding temptation, 
and the influence of rank or other superiority 
or interest. It may be urged that if these 
objections exist, they ought to have no autho- 
rity at all ; but although they may not be the 
fittest persons for a great or diflicult trust, the 
same prejudicial causes may not affect a small 
or simple one. From the decision of the 
Native an appeal should lie to the European 
judge. To the latter 1 would give original 
jurisdiction in all cases not cognizable by the 
subordinate Court. Farther it would possibly 
be also very advisable to erect one Court for 
.small causes to be held by an European civi- 
lian, having a co-equal jurisdiction with the 
native judge, it being optional with the plain- 
tiff to carry bis suit to either Court, and per- 
haps this latitude miglit be advantageously 
extended so as to allow, in all cases where 
both parties wished it, the suit, whatever the 
amount might be, to be referred to any Court, 
The proposition of a concurrent European 
and native Court is suggested by a very ge- 
neral impression 1 believe to exist, of the 
superior probity and independence of cha- 
racter of the European. He is thought to 
act with the best intention, he is free from the 
bias of the native religious prejudices and he 
is removed from all party feeling or the in- 
fluence of party interests. The preference 
given to either description of authority, would 
likewise afford a practical proof of the feeling 
and estimation of the people in regard to our 
judicial administration. There is beyond 
this another important consideration in favor 
of this jurisdiction : it would be a school for 
young civilians from among whom the Bench 
is to be filled ; and I need not do more than 
allude to the lamentable inefficiency and con- 
tempt that must be the consequence of the 
appointment of a man to so high an office, 
who without any experience or practical 
knowledge, is called upon perhaps the first 
day he takes his seat, to decide on the ap- 
probatian of property to the amount of lakhs 
of rupees, in a case of life or death of a fel- 
low creature, or to sit on appeals from ex- 
perienced native Judges to whom he must 
feel himself inferior in the practical applica- 
tion of our laws, at the same time possibly 
little accustomed to study the principles of 
jurisprudence or the value of evidence. A 
familiarity with these is the acquisition of 
study combined with experience only, and 
it seems scarcefy necessary to urge on your 
attention the necessity of creating this or 
some preferable mode of legal education of our 
jurists, in order to q.uaiify our Judges to cor- 
rect and control effectually the subordinate 
Courts, and to prevent onr judiciary admlnis- 
.tration from falling into contempt.^ ^ ^ 

To proceed with the detaU or Citil Courts, 
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1 would establish a Sndclur Coart at each 
Presidency to exercise jurisdiction over all 
the other Courts, to consist of at least three 
Judj^es, for the hearing of appeals from the 
decisions of Zilla Judges, to regulate and 
control the practice, receive and digest all 
returns and reports, to consider proposed 
laws, and to bring before higher authority 
all matters of importance. The sittings of 
this Court would be well arranged on the 
plan existing at Bombay, somewhat improved. 
By it one Judge sists on an appeal, and if he 
concur in the last decision he passes a de- 
cree— if he do not concur, he submits it with 
his minutes, which contain his opinion and 
reasons for it, to a Court consisting of not Jess 
than three Judges. This system seems to be 
much preferable to that of the Huddur l>e- 
wany Adalut in Calcutta, where one Judge 
sits at a time, and a ease may pass from one 
to another through four or live Judges, thereby 
multiplying the appeals most unnecessarily 
without responsibility being lixed on any one, 
thus losing both the beiieht attached to indi- 
vidual responsibility, and the advantage of 
consultation and iiitcrcliange of opinion, 
which on dilTicull points of law, evidence or 
practice (and that must exist where so many 
opinions arise) is of the greatest advantage. 
The Bombay plan is not altogelher free from 
the objection of the absence of individual 
responsibility, but this might be obviated in 
a great measure by its being required of the 
single Judge to deliver his opinion publicly 
to the parties, on submitting it to a full Court. 
But it is not apparent wJiy in this Court, 
which would be composed of the very best 
Judges procurable, the sitting Judge, if he con- 
cur with either of the decisions of the lower 
Courts, (when the case has been before more 
than one) should not pass a decree accord- 
ingly, it being always in his power to refer for 
the determination of a full Bench any point of 
law or of greaidifliculty ? To the composition 
of this Court, I shall refer hereafter. 1 would 
now consider the administration of the crimi- 
iHil branch, and in this it seems advantageous 
to give a limited Magisterial power to the He- 
venue functionaries. The establishment of 
the Collector being most available, and being 
best informed respecting the character of the 
inhabitants, promises to be the most clKcient 
in the apprehension of criminals : the otlicers 
on it are scattered over the zilla : they move 
from place to place, and with such advantages 
the revenue ollieers, native and European, 
being invested with power to punish crimes of 
inferior degree, would effect promptness which | 
is important, and save the vexation and loss 
of time to prosecutors and witnesses very 
much felt although not much known. Such a 
jurisdiction would also be useful in inducing 
ar study' of the laws and judicial proceedings, 
and assist in the preparation for higher judi- 
cial ai||iboHty« 

■■ 

In. Madras the nailye Judges have consider^, 
able criminal power, and I dp not see why it 
should not be conferred bn them geherally. 
The^ higher jutisdioftoil #ould ^probably be 


better in the hands of the Zilla Judge, and if 
he be properly selected, he might bo intrusted 
with life and death, but for greater security 
very heavy sentences might be referred to the 
Sadder Court for confirmation. The advan- 
tage of so great power being deposited in the 
hands of the Zilla Judge, would consist in the 
avoidance of delay ;^he being always on the 
spot, the trial ought to take place as soon as 
the committing authority sends up the case. 
But for this — it is hoo^ever a strong objection 
— a Court oP Circuit would be preferable. 
The Sadder Adawlut should have similar 
power of general control in this as in the Civil 
branch, with authority to mitigate and annul 
sentences, to inquire into systems of prison 
discipline, to receive complaints against the 
executive^oflicers, rectify abuses, Ike. &c. — 
There is still something wanting in the shape 
of a more active and accessible .superintend- 
ence than this system provides for; and with 
reference to the magnitude of jurisdictions, 
to the great powers to be intrusted to indivi- 
duals, to the character of one class of them 
and of the community, and to the want of pro- 
per puOlivitt/y some visiting authority seems to 
be essential, armed with suilicient power. 

Ke venue and Judicial Commissioners are 
employed in the Calcutta and Agra Presiden- 
cies with that view. This appears to be a 
combination of duties, one of^wliicli will be 
indilfercntly performed. To be cfiicient there 
should be a Commissioner for each depart- 
ment, in which ease the judicial ollieer ought 
to be unceasing in moving Trom zilla to zilla, 
to prevent delays and accumulation of busi- 
ness, and being necessarily a servant of consi- 
derable standing, due consideration to climate, 
health and eircumstapccs would notbeallbrded, 
were such an ollieer compelled to perform 
such continued and harassing duty. His 
I establishment would also necessarily be an 
expensive one, and unless the experiment is 
thought to have eminently succeeded, some 
other plan must be devised ; and since the 
Presidency of Bengal has been divided, may 
it not be practicable for one of the Puisne 
Judges of the Sadder Adawlut Court, in rota- 
tion, to visit the Courts subordinate to it once 
a year, not for* the trial of civil or criminal 
cases, unless when deputed, but for the gene- 
ral purposes of inquiry and supervision? 
Such seems to be done in the Bombay Presi- 
dency as provided in Regulation pas.sed in 
18 —, and if it have been found to be of bene- 
fit there, it might be introduced in all the 
other Pi’esldencies, and it would possibly be 
upon the' whole the best and the most eoono- 
micalimode within the reach of Government. 
Tfiis is'the oiiiy ainhulktory Court that seems 
to be either i-eqafsittl or advantageous. 
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1 now come to tlie last and Sapreme Tribu- 
nal. It should be situated in Calcutta on 
account of its wealth, extent of its population 
both native and European, and its being the 
usual seat of the Government of India and 
Law Coininission. Appeals from all the Sud- 
den Courts of the Presidencies should be 
made to it : interpretation of the laws should 
be vested in it : it shoujd have authority over 
the Sudder Courts, corresponding with theirs 


over those of the districts, but it docs not 
appear advisable that it should exercise 
any jurisdiction in criminal trials. Of whom 
this Court should be composed is a quests 
vexata — a bone of contention, and I beg leave 
to postpone it, and also that relating to the 
Suddur Court to a future oppoitunity. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
Anyporc, May, 1835. Q. 


No. IV. 


The composition of the Supreme Court of 
India, and of the Sudder Udalut at each pre- 
sidency, is a proposition^ of vast importance 
and of great dilliculty. Many interests arc 
involved in it, the welfare of millions will 
be alfceted by it, and there are the prejudices 
and arguments of a powerful body to meet. 
Were His Majesty’s Courts, as now constitut- 
ed, proposed to be abolished, the whole Bar 
of India and England would rise en masse: 
Coke upon Littleton, the Paudccts, Black- 
stone, indeed the w hole of the “ bcttutiful sys- 
tem* would be levelled at the unheard of 
wickedness : but this is to be expected. 

I shall take the liberty in the lirst place to 
quote from a learned author, the following 
sentence regarding the qualifications a Judge 
ought to possess, the justness of which I pre- 
sume no one will dispute : In tracing the truth 
through the mazes of Indian evidence there is 
required in the Judge, not only much acute- 
ness and sagacity, hut great acquaintance 
with the habits and manners of the people; 
that he may be able to interpret the innume- 
rable indications, which are given by peculiar 
modes of expression and deportment. The 
extraordinary disadvantages under which 
Englishmen, totally unacquainted with the 
manners of the Indians, labor, when they 
begin to seek their way through the labyrinth 
of Indian testimony, can easily be conceiv- 
ed and now let us consider who are the 
people, and what is the language that peo2)le 
are conversant with, over whom the Judge is 
to preside? The people ponsist of two great 
classes, viz. Hindoos and Mahommedans, 
together amounting to 60 or 80 millions^ ^nd 
of Europeans amounting to about 40 or ^,000, 
military included. The vernacular languages 
of the people arc various, but there is one 


language (Iliiidoostannee) spoken or under- 
stood in nearly every part of these dominions, 
English is understood only by Eiiglishiiicn, 
and a few natives at the presidencies very 
imperfectly. 

Let us now consider the nature of the laws 
of these people. The Hindoos are governed 
in civil matters by their own written and eom- 
mon-law, the former of which is in general 
distinct, cuinprchonsive and similar through- 
out ; and in many respects excellent in prin- 
ciple. The Mahommedans are governed by 
their written law of the Koran: it ditfers 
essentially from the Hindoo law, as both do 
from the English system. The criminal codes 
of the three nations are as varying as the 
[civil ; the Hindoo and Mahommedan — absurd, 
cruel and partial : tlic English criminal code, 
is scarcely entitled to a diUerent eharaetcr : 
the criminal code now to be promulgated will 
correspond with none of these, it will stand 
by itself. 

Let us now think how these dilferent codes 
are to be administered. The Hindoo code is 
expounded by Hindoo lawyers— it is applied 
by natives and Europeans, the latter having 
spent the best part of their lives among the 
people, and in studying their language, their 
laws and usages. The Mahommedan one is 
administered in the same manner. The lan- 
guage used in viva vrwe pleadings, if Hindos- 
tannec were universally introduced, would bo 
understood by the Judge, the parties and the 
public generally. The English code is ex- 
pounded and applied by English bred law- 
yers : the language used in both the written 
and viva voce pleadings, would be understood 
by the judge, the parties of English and any 
Englishmen who might bo pre^nt, but not by 
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the public. Extend this law to the natives, 
and the pleadings, written or oral, would be 
understood by none but the judge and the 
counsel: the Provincial Courts might as 
well sit with closed doors. Now suppose Sir 
J. Franks’s proposition of introducing this 
English law and language were adopted, will 
any person be found to say that, a law, incom- 
prehensible to the people, directly opposed to 
their religion and usages, subversive of both 
— the language of its process and of the judge 
unintelligible, is tit or justifiable ? If there is, 
1 for one would not stop to argue with him. 

If it be admitted then that the English 
code cannot be the one for India, and the| 
definition of the necessary qualities of a 
Judge, being also conceded, it requires 
not much wisdom to decide that an English 
Barrister full of the prejudices, technicalities 
of English practice, fresh from Westminster, 
is the most disqualified of all for sitting in 
judgment in a suit between two Hindoos or 
Mahomincdans, speaking to him in unknown 
tongues. We must 1 think look elsewhere. 
The mere transfer to India of an English Bar- 
rister, although it may make him much richer 
and mvich grander, does not instil the necessary 
knowledge, nor make him better acquainted 
with the language and character of the people, 
their laws and usages, than if he had never 
left Lincoln’s Inn. An English lawyer, I am 
free to allow, is a most valuable adviser ; his 
education we are assured, has been liberal: he 
has been accustomed to rellect on general 
principles, on the clfcct of their application in 
practice : he has been accustomed to search 
into the motives and inilueiiciiig causes of the 
actions of men ; and if we combine the learn- 
ing of an English barrister (not the mere prac- 
tical man) with the requisite knowledge of the 
native character and languages, I have no he- 
sitation in saying that he would be very far 
superior and better qualified to sit on the 
Bench of India than our self-taught Judges ; 
and although Government may still feci it ad- 
visable and necessary to look to their Civil 
Service for the fittest instruments for the Sud- 
der Udaluts, the talents and acquirements of 
a few such men as I have spoken of, may 1 
think be obtained, and be put in requisition 
with eminent advantage to the public, — and 
1 am now to endeavour to shew how. 

In the first place, assuming that English 
law is not to be the law of the land, but a 
ww tode of penal law to be created for all 


classes, and a modified form of the civil code 
of each class determined, his Majesty’s Courts 
being no longer applicable, may be abolished. 
In their stead I would propose that there be a 
Judge at the presidencies as in the zillabs, 
and that his Court should have all original 
jurisdiction. The Judge might be selected 
with particular reference to the nature of the 
population, being partly European, and this 
Court might be open both to the bar and the 
Civil Service ; and that the one of the Judges 
of the Sudder Udalut should be an English- 
bred barrister. It would then be a subject 
for deliberation, whether in all cases in which 
Europeans are the parties, the Barrister- Judge 
alone should not sit in the first instance ; and 
whether in cases brought from the zillahs in 
appeal (which it would be impossible to trans- 
late,) he should only be called in on points of 
law or practice, referred by any of the other 
Judges. In cases originating at the presiden- 
cies wherein one or both of the parties might 
be a native, I would submit whether any of 
the Judges should not be competent to sit. 
If such a system did not supply all desiderata, 
it would have the merit of saving a large ex- 
penditure of money to the state, by the conse- 
quent abolition of His Majesty’s Supreme 
Courts, and all their worse than useless and 
extravagant appendages. 

In regard to the Supreme Court of India, 
the same arguments that have led me to hint 
at the formation of the Sudder Udaluts for 
the presidencies, where the great resort of 
Europeans may be 'expected to be, and where 
some idea of English practice and, pleading 
has been acquired, lead to the opinion that 
the Supreme Tribunal should be composed of 
materials drawn from the same sources. If the 
Sudder Udawluts can be filled up from the 
Provincial Bench and the English bar, the 
Supreme Court might consist of the most 
careful selections from the Suddur Courts of 
each Presidency. In it as in tlie others, one 
English lawyer of eminence would hold a 
place, he might be also the Member of the 
Council of India, whose functions being limit- 
ed by the charter to legislation, his duties 
in the Supreme Court would make him better 
qualified to advise the Government in its 
legislative capacity, and the cognizance of 
the Supreme Court being confined to subjects 
of the most prominent importance, the busi- 
ness ^of both oliices would not, in all probabi- 
lity, be overwhelming. 

Hurkaru,'\ 1 am, &c. Q, 
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^ The following is a continuation of the Mis- 
sion of Lieutenant Trevelyan to the west- 
ward : — 

The prog;ress of Lieut^ Trevelyan^s Mission 
to the westward has already been traced up 
to the time when “all the high contracting 
parties*^ were assomb]e<] on the Beekaiicr 
frontier preparatory to an interview between 
the Itajpoot chiefs; but before an account is 
given of this meeting, it will be as well to give 
you a memorandum of niy own movements in 
Seind from the beginning of April to the first 
week in May. 

It has already been stated that after remain- 
ing some days at .leisulmcre our party was 
broken up on the 2d April, when wg all 
moved northward and ihmairied for tliree 
days upon the llawul’s frontier, at a place 
called Koliareesir, whence Lieut. Trevelyan 
returned to .leisulmcre, while Lieut. Mackeson 
and myself started for Nohur or Islatugurh on 
the evening of the .'itli April, and commenced 
our journey across the desert by making a 
march of 2.3 kos, there being no intermediate 
village between Koliareesir and Tslamgurh. 
The baggage camels accomplished this dis- 
tance in U) hours, hut our sandnees did it in 
less than 8 hours. 

Nohur or Tslamgurh was an ancient posses- 
sion of the .reisulnien^ family, who seem to 
have been deprived of it by the Doodpotra 
chiefiains in rather a summary manner: it 
has an old fort enclosing an area about 80 
yards square, with veiy lofty ramparts from 30 
to 50 feet high, ami a high gate way in the 
N. K. angle covered by a Ibw outwork ; there 
are numerous bastions on the north and east 
faces, hut scarcely any on the other tw«> sides. 
It has neither retfre nor ditch, and is disad- 
vantageously situated in a deep basin, half a 
mile or three quarters of a mile in diameter, 
surrounded by sandhills from 50 to 80 feet 
high, so that the few guns on its w^alls would 
soon be silenced. There are a few buildings in 
the fort, and two wells outside, with some 
straggling houses and a bunya. 

We quitted Islamgurh on the evening of 
the Gth April, with the pleasant prospect of 
40 koss of desert before us ; but a tent was 
directed to be pitched half way across the 
wilderness, and a large supply of water was 
carried forward on camels, which enabled us 
to divide this long journey into two stages, 
each averaging 20 kos. The baggage camels 
accomplished the longer half of the journey 
(about 23 kueha kos) in 12^ or 13 hours, our 
own progress being just t^dec as quick, for 
we were only 61 hours on the road, though 
there were very heavy sandhills during the 
first half of the journey. • 

During the following night we fairly left the 
desert behind us, and on the morning of the 


8th April arrived at Khanpoor, after a marcli 
of 17 kos, which occupied us 6.i hours, for wc 
lost our way within a short distance of that 
city and became practically aeqiiaiiited with 
the fertile soil of Seind, by wading for a good 
hour among swampy rice (ii'lds. The bag- 
gage cattle kept to the proper road, and ae- 
cumplisbed their march in 12^ hours, complet- 
ing the 63 kos from Koliareesir in 3 tlays. 
The distance is nearly 160 miles, of wbieli 60 
miles are sandy, and there is a good hard road 
for the first and last 20 miles on eaeli sides of 
the desert. Water is found nl Danwur, .3 kos 
north of Koliareesir, and at Moreed-ka-Kot, 
12 or 14 kos (2.3 miles) IVoiii Khanpoor, but 
I neither place is inhabited. 

As the Khan, or Nuwah, Buliawiil Khan 
happened to he at Khanpoor when we arriv- 
ed, we paid our respects to him on the eve- 
ning of the Kill April, but on the following 
day I had a much better opportunity of seeing 
this cliicf in full Durbar, it being the great 
Mosulman festival called Erd. The Khan 
and his principal sirdars went out at 2 /v. m. to 
pray on the plain, where a tent was pitched 
to serve as an Eedgah; and a square was 
formed •round it by perhaps 500 fool soldiers, 
part of whom were clothed in an uniform of 
red trowsers and caps with bluejackets. The 
chief was richly dressed with strings of fine 
pearls, and very large emeralds on bis head 
and round his neck, un immense emerald, set 
in gold, acted as a. bazoobun/l or armlet, and a 
rosary of pearls was in his hand, with emerald 
beads strung on it at intervals, as in those of 
the Roman Catholic church, though the latter 
arc seldom of such costly materials. When 
the out of doors ceremonials were over, the 
whole cavalcade returned to the Khan’s resi- 
dence, when some dotrmba or fat-tailed slieep 
and some goats were slaughtered in eoniinc- 
rnoration of Abraham’s sacrifice, and a salute 
was fired while this took place. The sirdars 
paid their respects and olTercd their congra- 
tulations to the Khan upon this great feast, 
and after silting with him in court a few 
minutes 1 returned to camp, Lieut. Mackeson 
being loo unwell to be present. 

Another ceremony took place on the 11th 
April, but of a very diflerent nature, for a 
“courplenicre'' was assembled to witness the 
delivery of a khureeta from the Governor- 
General, announcing bis departure from India, 
and forwarding a supplementary treaty about 
the navigation the Indus. A salute was 
fired on this occasion, and the two battalions 
of sepoys, who formed an avenue to the dur- 
bar, presented arms to Lieut. Mackeson as 
tlie bearer of the letter and treaty with the 
Supremo Government. More than half of the 
sepoys were dressed in white uniforms with 
blaok accoutrements, and were armed with 
firelocks, having a band of drums and fifes, 

F f 1 
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to IIjc music of which they marched in \ery 
rime; the remainder, amounling to about 
‘JOO men, wore the coloured uniform already 
described, were armed with matchlocks, and 
liad native music and colours. A Mr. Mac- 
phetson, w ho Jias been for some years at this 
court, is, 1 believe, employed to superintend 
the discipline of the regulars. 

On the 12th Aj^ril, the day following this 
cciemony, again visited the Khan for the v>ur- 
pose of taking our leave, as he had been rc- 
maikably civil to us <luringthe four days wc 
reiuaincd at Klianpoor. TJierc is very little 
to be seen at this place, which is rather a mean 
looking town of -t, IKK) houses on llie south 
bank of a navigable canal called Ikhtiarwah, 
with a ruinous old mud fort 200 yards long 
and 120 yards broad, at its north-west side. 
There are few pnkka houses but a tolerable 
bazaar, j uiining and s., divides the town 
into two pails, and has a setmnd pn^tty good 
street running aeross its northern extremity. 
The Khan’s residenee is a mere shikaryahy a 
Icrnporary place of residenee, surrounded by 
a thill mud wall, w here lie oeeasionally spends 
a few da.\s; but bis principal abode is at 
Dilawiir in the desert, or at a place called 
Dei a near Abmndpoor. 

We quilled Klianpoor early in the tiioniiiig 
of the i;itU April, and made a iiiareh of IH 
kos, viii Jujwa and (iiionspoiir to Mi‘hun>kot, 
in Riiiijeel Singli’s tiuritory, on (he right bank 
of the Indus. \S e crossed that noble liver, 
0 miles from Mitbiiii-kot, almost immediately 
below' the junetion of the Piiii.jnud, where its 
stieam is 2,0h7 y arils or more than a mile and 
a quarti’i- in breadth. The hanks are very low, 
and the water > cry muddy, iHir is tlie stream 
of very great deptli except the main e.haiinf;l ; 
but with all these nrawbaeks it is a magnili- 
cent sheet of water, a very iirinee of rivers, and 
w ell woith the iioiihle that our Oovenimeiitare 
taking ill opening its navigation to all the 
W(»rld. Mitliuii-kot is a small Unvn and not 
likely to hr of niueh jmportaiiee for many 
years, its situation being rather unfavorable, 
as it is quite .siirrouinletl by water when the 
river rises, and the only high ground near it is 
already covered with houses, so that there is 
little or no room for farther improvement. 
The Sikh ehiefiain’s hardars or local ollieers 
were very attentive to us during our three days 
stay at this place, and ollered me the usual 
present of 500 rupees as a compliment upon 
entering Rmijeot Singh’s country, wbicli was, 
of course, refused. 

We quitted Mithun-kot on the 16th April, 
and sailed up the river Punjnud, past Dhaka 
and Scetpore to Mukhun Bela Ghat near Ooch, 
a little below the iiilall of the river Gharra, 
where we arrived on the lOt/i April. We saw' 
Jiltlc or no appeaVance of traflio on the water 
during our voyage up the whole length of the 
Pufijnud, ahposi the only boats visible being 
those at (he ferries: we «aw, how'cver, one or 
two ragatnulliiis swimming about on inflated 
skins, like the common water bag, by means 
of w hich it iSi said that they frequently eros.s 
the river slfMI commit depredations on the op- 


posite bank. After remaining three days in 
the vicinity of Oocb, (a very old city of 
about two thousand houses, where there is a 
oovered bazaar and tombs of some celebrated 
Mosulman saints) t quitted the boats, and 
marched 1.3 kos inland from Miikhun Bela 
Ghat to Ahniiidpoor, where the Niiwah Buh- 
wul Khan bad also arrived ditiiiigoiir absence 
on the river. 

Ahinudpoor is a eotisiderahle city, inferior 
only to Biihawiilpoof, and lies on rather low 
ground on the west hank of a large canal called 
Ko'tubawah, wJiieh irrigates the country all 
round it ; hut there is much kulua zumevH or 
till productive salt ground, and much jungle 
o\‘ j a hoo or tamarisk. The city contains per- 
haps 6,000 houses, and has a good bazaar run- 
ning north and south with a large mosque on 
its west side, which is the most eouspimious 
building in the town. On the north side are 
some good gardens, and on the w'est side is 
an old mud fort about ir>l) yards long and 120 
yards w ide, the walls of w hieh appear to he 
very thin and arc fdfcn20to 24 feet high. The 
exceeding lowness of the houses which look 
still low'd* from being Hat roofed, and the small 
shops w ith little pointhoiises, projecting barely 
tw'ti feel and sometimes smeared wdth clay, 
give the city rather a mean appearaii(;c. 
There seem to be no maiiiifaeiures of any no- 
toriety, and the water and air do not agree 
with foieigners wdio are said to eoniplain of 
loss of appetite and indigestion, wdiich is not 
surpri.sing when even llie towns-people look 
sickly. The Khan Buhawul K ban oeeasionally 
resides at Dei a, about 3 miles south-east of 
Vfiiiindpoor, just within the limits ofthosaridy 
desert w liicli comes w ithin a kos of the city, 
and may almost be said to be divided from ‘it 
by the Koi'tubvvah canal. Bieutciiaiit Macki*- 
sun, agent for iiie navigation of the rndiis, 
has also a house at Ahinudpoor, about a mile 
and a lialf west ofMlie town, where J remained 
for ten days previous to re-e.rossing the Gieat 
Desert between Buliawulpoor and the Becka- 
II cr fionlier. 

1 quilted Abmndpoor a little after midnight 
on the .’loth April, and marched 20 kos north- 
eastward to Biihaw'ulpoor, arriving there on 
the morning of the 1st May, and remaining 
there three days to fix the geographical fiosi- 
lion of this city, and to examine whatever 
might be worth seeing in its neighbourhood. 
Its curiosities, however, are but few, the 
gardens and the manufacture of silk stulfs 
being almost the only things worthy of notice. 
Though Buhawulpoor is a eityof H,000 hous<‘s, 
with two large bazaars, it lias the same shabby 
appearance that characterizes Kiuiiipoor anil 
Ahmudpoor : there is no fort, and scarcely 
any town wall, though there is something that 
may once have been a mud rampart, witli lour 
gateways, looking toward Mooltan, Kliairpoor, 
Beckaner, and Alimiidpoor. The gardens are 
17 in number, lying chiefly on the north side 
of the city, and produce mangoes, grapes, 
peaches, ahnonds, apples, quinces, tigs, pome- 
granates, &e. There are a few weeping wil- 
lows, and another kind of willow called bed 
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moosit, from which is extracted a coolinjjf li- 
quor riiueli used in Seitid, and generally iiu- 
porO^d from Cashmere. 

The Ghana river runs about 2 miles N. \v. 
of the city with a full muddy stream half 
a mile wide, running perhaps one and a 
half mile per hour. The desert comes up 
to within U miles of the S. K. side of the 
city, so that Buliawulpoor lies in a kind 
of gorge between tlie river and the desert. 
Ill eoniiiig along the roHd from Ahmiidpoor, 
wo skirted the desert so closely that at one 
place there was si^arcely room for two carts 
to pass each other in the narrow tracd be- 
tween the sand hills on onr right and the 
canal on our left, which thus bec.nme a po- 
sitive boundary between the llUtua ov; wilder- 
ness and tin; Scittd or Netherlands, by which 
terms is uiubustood all the grounds near the 
hanks of a river, were water is found elose 
to the surface, and wliieh is gciicrallv known 
in I lindooslaii by the name of khatllr. 

The w'aler at Buliawulpoor is remarkably 
sweet, and Persian wheels are seen in every 
diioetion raising it cither out of shallow wells 
or out of small cuts and hranehes drawn from 
the larger canals. On arriving in Biihawul 
K hairs country after traversing the sterile 
regions of Beekaner and Jeisulmcre, it was a 
pleasing relief to see the eouiitry slieeted for 
miles with crops of green coin, with good 
water at 13 or 15 cubits from the suifaee, 
instead of a braekisli eonimodily at 25(1 or3di) 
feet. The a|ipearanee of the peo[de, too, was 
as noble as tliai of the country, the slovenly 
looking Uantfurs and Jnis Ixdng exehangeil 
for bvlovhvs ill loose, flowing ami graceful 
robes, w lio seemed to be the lighting portion 
of the eomniiiiiily, while the laliouiiiig part 
of the population were readily distinguished 
hy their dark blue dholevs or waistelotlics. A 
number of the people, hot|j male and female, 
(partieiilarly tlie elderly women) have a sin- 
gular fain;y for dying tlieir hair red; and 
another curious custom is that of large parties 
of ftoiiales, who call tlieuiselves or 

dt'seeiidants of the Prophet, going about beg- 
ging under the cover of large white veils 
wiiieli cover them from head to foot, and from 
which they ilcrive their names of mastoor or 
veiled. They are v<;ry pertinacious in their 
demand foralms, and a number of little eyelet 
holes worked in the veil, ctiahlo.s them tci .see 
without being seen. The snull'-taking pro- 
pensity of the lower orders is another thing 
likely to attract the notice of a traveller, who 
has seldom seen native carpenters or brick- 
layers sitting at work with a little sniiir box 
beside tlieiii, and taking a pinch every now 
and then with the zest, if not the grace of a 
Bruinmel. 

The piles of apples in the market places, 
the windlasses at the wells, and other such 
Irilles as these, strongly remind one of home ; 
and I could hardly help laughing when an 
enthusiastic shikaree described with mos^ ap- 
propriate gestures the way in w'hieh one of 
their dogs would skake a pig by the car, in the 
exa' l fashion that a Suffolk farmer might nar- 


rate the “ sowliiig” of a hog, which is Ihc 
tcolinleal name for this feat. A very superiin* 
breed of dogs of great size ami sfrengtii is 
hrotiglil from the lower parts of Seind towards 
ilyderahad, and the Khan Bahaw'ul keeps 
several of them, being himself a very keen 
sportsman. Deer, hogs, and in‘elgait' an* liis 
principal game, and in the winter season he 
Hies Ills hawks at tlie cranes w hieh then emi- 
grate in largo iiumhers. 

During the w hole of our tour through this 
ehiers territories every kind of hospitality 
W'as exei'fdsed on the part of the Khan; le- 
speetable men were sent tt> aciioiupany us fioni 
place to plae.e, and to furnish ail kinds of 
supplies that might he rei|uiied hy ilie <‘auip : 
orders were given to aeeaiiiiiiiodatc us in tin: 
Khairs own houses, where there iiappeiied tii 
he any at the plaee where, we alightial, aii.l 
nothing was left undone ihal was nectessary lo 
mark his good will toward his gui'sts, and 
througii tlieiii toward llu^ Biilish Goveinnient. 
The present Khan, Biihiiwui Khan, (grandson 
to Mr. bjphiiislone’s actjuainlatit e of tin* same 
name) is a good-looking, sensible man ; eoui- 
teoiis ill his luanners, rational in his conver- 
sation, and an aeeomplisluol selioiav in his 
own Persian tanguagi^ ; he is also a neat iiie- 
ehaiiie, and does not seurii to work ueeasioii- 
ally with his own hands. 

I (| 111 tied Buliaw' 111 poor on the morning of 
the dtli May, and plungeal again into (he tfieaf. 
Desert, halting at Powarwata, a s;nafl village 
wdth Jialf a dozen wells of toleialile water, 3 
kos K. s. i:. of the capital. Diir next stage, 
was lb* kos south-east to Moj Giirli, a consi - 
derable fort, the liillndar of wliieli came out at 
midnight with a eamsiderable, suwurw to liseort 
me in due form into bis foil. Tliere. was no 
village on the ruavl between Powarwala and 
Moj Gtirli, but there are a eoupb; of wells at 
H place ealbid Kala Piibnr, nearly half way 
between these two places, and two kos left of 
the road l»y wliieii we eamc. 

The fort of Moj Guili lies on firm groii'id, 
with Jow sandy emirienees round if, but at a 
eunsiderable distan(*e : it is built of brick, 
with very lofty walls, apparently 50 feet liigli, 
ineluditig the parai>et wJiieJi may be 7 by 2^ 
feet, with a narrow lerrcplein of about four 
feet, and numerous bastions. On tlie west 
side is a mosque, with high doiih*, and in the 
south-east angle is a good mtihal or dwelling 
house for the Khan. The body of the place 
may he 110 yards square, with an outwork on 
the east side to cover tlie gate and a kuelia 
tank opposite the eritrariee. The access winds 
through three separate gate-ways, in each of 
which is a right angled turning, so that there 
may be said to be six gates, though the Jiincr 
arches arc not t*arnished with doors. Three 
or four pieces of cannon arc mounteiJ on the 
angles, and there are wells within the fort 
containing plenty of good water at a depth of 
8 cubits from the surface. 

On the night of the 5tli May, 1 left Moj Gurli, 
and instead of following the route by Pogoufc 
as traversed by Mr. Elphinstono, struck down 
toward the Jeisulmcre froniler and marebed 
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12 ko.s south by west over a tolerably hard 
path, cncampinji^ in the desert at a place called 
Troohawalee, where there are a few herds- 
man’s huts, and some pools of water that had 
fortunately been tilled by the late rain; so 
that the people have an abundant supply of 
sweet water. The ba^^gage was eight lumrs on 
the road, but the suvmrct! camels arrived in 3 
hours, 40 minutes. On the following night we 
completed the remaining 14 kos to Jlookliun- 
poor orGhous Gurh, which lies 45 miles south 
by west from Moj Gurh, and is only (5 kos from 
the Jeisulniere frontier. The road from Troo- 
hawalce is rather heavy, there being much 
sand with intervals of hard ground, but we 
accomplished the distance in 5 hours, and 
the baggage (*,amel.s did it in ten hours and 
a half. The kiiladar came out with his fol- 
lowers to meet me at midnight and lodged us 
all within the fort, as at Moj Gurh. 

itookh unpoor is a poor village of 260 or 270 
houses, and the small fort called (jJious Gurh 
on its N. w. side, was built 70 years ago by 
Moobaruk Khan of Uuhaw iilpoor. There arc 
three wells, 42 cubits or 12 poors deep, with 
very saltwater, and there are also numerous 
koonds or reservoirs for rain water close to tin; 
northward of the village, with a tank three 
quarters of a k(»s M. N. e. from it. The fort is 
about 80 yards square inside, and most euqdy ; 
it has eight tolerably strong bastions but of the 
calcareous stone called dhmidln^ with 5 or 6 
very small guns. The bastions are about 35 or 
40 feet high and the wall 25 or 30 feci, includ- 
ing a parapet 12 feet high, and 7^ thick, to the 
terreplein is 4 or 5 feet broad, and a long rniee 
or outer wall thus round the fort at an interval 
of 18 or 25 feet on three sides, and triple that I 
breadth on the one side where the gateways 
are. This renee, a., well as the body of the 
place, is built of the same dltanla hhata, which 
is fashioned into blocks like large mud bricks, 
and appears to be very durable. Both the 
village and fort arc built on solid ground, 
and there are low sand hills within long can- 
non shot of the latter on the south side. 

On the night of the 7lh May, we marched 12 
kos s. E. over a rather heavy road from Hook- 
biinpoor (Buhawul Khan’s) to Birsilpoor, a 
large village, with a fort belonging to a Bha- 
tee Kao, nained Salieli, who is nominally sub- 
ject to the Kawul of Jeisulniere, hut who is 
pretty independent, owdng to his inaccessible 
situation in the desert. This chief accompa- 
nied me to the top of a high sand hill, quarter 
of a mile s. w. of the fort, which is quite com- 
manded by it, the top of the highest house 
being depressed 21, On this sand bill die Em- 
peror Uumaioon is said to have remained some 
days about 375 years ago, for the fort is of great 
antiquity (the natives say 1,700 years,) though 
built after those of Poogufand Bikumpoor. 
It stands on a small rising ground, perhaps 20 
feet high, in the midle of a hollow, and the 
walls are barely 30 feet high, and perhaps 90 
yards square, with 4 or 5 bastions in each 
face. The gate is on the north side, covered 
with a curtain, and the interior of the fort is 
full of houses. The town of Birsilpoor con- 
tains 400 houses, and has many bunya’s shops, 


with eleven wells, one of which is in the fort^ 
the water being very salt and 41 cubits from 
the sufaee, but there are many koonds of fresh 
water on the n. w. side of the town. The 
fort has neither ditch nor fausse braye, and is 
built of blocks of the calcareous stone already 
mentioned. 

Our next march was a heavy stage of 16 
kos s. E. by E. from Birsilpoor to Barigursir, 
where we arrived on the morning of the 9tfi 
May, being 5 hours 40 minutes on the road, the 
chief part of which ran over numerous tkuh 
or sand hills, with intermediate hard flats 
called duhur, Bangursir is a Bhatee village 
of 00 or 80 houses (with two bunyas) lying 
close to the Beekaner frontier : it has a small 
ijarhve t|iat does not deserve the name of a 
fort, having only a gateway with two bastions 
and a small house, all connected by a dhool kot^ 
or wall of earth and bushes, situated on a 
slight eminence surrounded by huts. There 
are two wells to westward of the village, 
with exceedingly salt water at 121 cubits 
depth, with a few koonds or reservoirs, and a 
tank almost dry. The following memoran- 
dum will show that Bangursir is not quite as 
cool as Laiulour, or Simla, or any of those 
pleasant plac^es for “ eating cold air''! 

Thermometer on the table in my tent. 

At 9 A. M. 101®, at noon 120”, at J p. m. 123”, 
at 2 p. M. 1 19”, , at 3 P. M. 1 16” at 4 p, m. 113®, 
at 5 p. M. Ill", at 6 p. m. 105". 

so that the average heat for nine successive 
hours was nearly 113”, the minimum 101, the 
maximum 123". Truly this was becoming 
practically acquainted with the pleasures of 
aSirocca; a kind of shaking of hands with 
Pliudms. 

As the 9th May was the day appointed for 
the arrival of the Rajas of Beekaner and 
Jeisulinere at theij respective frontier villages 
of Guriala and Girrajsir, no time was to be 
lost on the road, so 1 quitted Bangursir on the 
evening of the9lh May, and made the best of 
iny way to Guriala, 7 kos south of that place, 
blit found that the Beekanecr Raja would not 
arrive until the next day, so 1 trotted on a 
couple of kos farther to the south-west, and 
reached Girrajsir at lOi p. m., thus coriipicting 
a march of 218 kos from Jcisulraerc to Bulia- 
wulpoor, &c., in 15 stages, with a single 
camel, allowing him, however, numerous 
intermediate halts, so that the gallant “ ship 
of the desert” ambled into camp as fresh as a 
daisy, though each of his marches with me 
had averaged 14^ kos. 

On the 10th May all the great folks came 
tumbling in together, and had sundry meetings 
during our week’s halt at this place. 

Having already brought down the move- 
ments of all parties concerned in Lieut. Treve- 
lyan’s Mission to the period when the rulers 
of Beekaneer and Jeisulniere, encamped upon 
their respective frontiers at Guriala and Gir- 
rajsiy, in readiness for a personal conference, 
as had been recommended to them by the 
British Government ; I must now summon up 
spirits from the vasty deep (or borrow a hint 
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from Colonel O’Shaughncssy, which may do 
just as well) in order to give an ade(|uaic 
account of all that occurred at this grand in- 
terview. 

All parties had assembled on the 10th May, 
the day originally named for the meeting, but 
the .leisulmcre people were so exhausted by 
the rapidity of their Journey that it would have 
been unfair to have called “ time'' to a single 
second; so the 1 1th of May was allowed to 
pass quietly away in sliiii>»ibers, that the weary 
lords might find rest, and be fresh for the 
fatigues of the ensuing day. 

Early on the morning of the I2th, prepara- 
tions were made for pitching a douliit khana 
or durbar tent, exactly on the boundary line 
between the twM> kingdoms ; and ^ in this 
instance the line was real and not melapbo- 
rical, for when tire precise point had been 
ascertained by measurement with a perambu- 
lator, where the boundary crosses the road 
between Giirialaand Girrajsir, pegs were driv- 
en into the ground, and a very long rope 
stretched between them, in such manner as to 
point out the line of demarcation in a way that 
was quite satisfactory to all parties. 

A suit of tents w^as pitched on this line, 
enclosing an area KMl feet long and ‘it feet 
broad, half of the space being on either side 
of the frontier, and the southern portion of 
this hall of audience was formed by Lieut. 
Trevelyan's own tent, in which a large yvddif 
or throne was so arranged that one half of it 
might lie exactly in each country. All the 
exterior arrangements were made as nearly as 
possible on exactly the same principle, namely, 
that of observing strict impartiality towards 
both parties, for bad the “reciprocity been 
all on one side," as our Irish friend has it, or 
had there been the least appearance of tarnjy 
or undue Icftniiig toward either side, it 
might have marred the harmony of the meet- 
ing. • 

As the two chiefs were to approach the 
tents from opposite quarters, the guard of 
infantry accompanying the Mission, was 
divided into two parts, so as to form an avenue 
at each door; the party of Blair's horse was 
drawn up in a single line across the boundary 
and facing the durbar, while the brigade of 
guns intended to salute the two crowned 
heads, was drawn up in rear of the cavalry so 
as to have one gun on each side of the line as 
near as might be. 

Though Alladin and his lamp are long ago 
gathered to the dust, yet are there kind fairies 
still wandering on earth who enabled the in- 
teresting travellers" to make all these prepar- 
ations during the 12th May ; and on the even - 
ing of that day the tents and guards, horse 
and foot, guns, throne, carpets, utiur, pawn, 
opium, sugar, and all the proper parapher- 
nalia of royalty were in readiness to celebrate 
the meeting of reconciliation between their 
Highnesses the Maharajah Rutun Singh Bee- 
kaner, and the Maliarawul Guj Singh of Jel- 
sulmcre. % 

A signal gun was fired a little before sunset, 
aud the Maharaja immediately put his cortege 


in motion from Guriala, which was a mile 
and a half distant from the place of meet- 
ing ; as the Maharawul had two miles to travel, 
he reached the ground a litlle later than his 
neighbour, which gave time for separate salutes 
of sevenleen guns to be tired for eaeh of tbeiii 
before they alighted froiii their khasa or covered 
litters. There were altogether about three 
thousand men in the lield, the numbers being 
pretty equal on both sides, and the imposing 
nature of the show was somewhat augmented 
by the richly caparisoned elephants and led 
horses, drums, colours, and such other foreign 
aids of oruameiits as seemed essential to give 
proper eclat to this “lield of the cloth of 
1 gold." 

[ No prskwaee or istikbal was sent out to meet 
either Prince, but each was recei veil with 
presented arms by the guard as he approached 
the eiitancc of the tent: a host of thakoont 
or Rajpoot nobles, and some wealthy iner- 
elianis accompanied them as tiiey came in at 
opposite doors, and for the first time in their 
lives stood beneath the same roof. Lieut, 
j Trevelyan Iiad stationed himself in the mid- 
dle of the tent, and as they approached the 
centre, extended a hand to each, and brought 
them gently together : each saluted tlu^ other 
courteously, and as they were performing the 
hupknl (jeerec or ceremony of mutual embrace, 
the durbar resounded with congratulatory 
cries of “ mooharak, moobarak** 

After this frateinal accoilade tliey seated 
themselves together on the riclily brocaded 
ffuddtr that had been prepared for tlicrn, wliilc 
tlicir followers crowded into the tent en masse 
and soon shut out what little daylight remain- 
ed. Many attenipis wore made to reduce this 
mass of courtiers into soincthiiig like an orgari- 
ixed shape, but it seemed as if nothing sliort 
of the an/umenium bavuUnum would answer 
the purpose, so they were made to sit down 
even where they had thrust themselves for- 
ward in their eager zeal to see the novel spec- 
tacle of “ two kings of Brentford uii one 
throne." 

Though some of the spectators were adorned 
with rich jewels yet both of the principal per- 
sonages had the good taste to attire themselves 
simply in the full white robe called /Vzmrz, with 
the coloured turband peculiar to their respec- 
tive courts ; a dagger in the humurbund was 
their only weapon, and a few pearls and eme- 
ralds almost their only ornaments. Lieut. 
Trevelyan was seated on the right of the Ma- 
haraja ; Lieut. Boileau on the left of the Ma- 
harawul, and their ministers and other sirdars 
formed a circle round them, the privileged 
chiefs squatting themselves down on the car- 
pet, while the inferiors stood without, to the 
no small stoppage of the free air of heaven. 

By way of making darkness visible and 
letting in some little light upon the scene, 
four table shades were introduced, and when 
tbe candles appeared, both the Rajas rose 
from their seats and saluted each other, while 
the sirdars made the usual complimentary 
ejaculations and cried out the name of Lneh- 
mce Narain, or their favorite saint, a ceremony 
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seldom or never omitted at the time of lamp and after a lon^ friendly interview was dis- 
lijrfjtiiio;, missed with suitable presents, (an elephant, 

This meeting; hctwccii the chiefs of Bee- horses, a lew jewels, and clothes) and 

kaiieer and Jeisuliuere was not a mere scene to his own tents about noon. The 

of dumb show, for they sat a long; time to- ^l^iharaja returned his visit at nig;lit, coming; 
pettier introdueini^ tlic principal people on Gunala to Girrajsir, W(',re he ex^- 

eithersidc, talk inj? with considerable faiiiili- penenced a reception similar to that which 
arity, and praising; the British authorities by J?iyen his now trieiid, and was dismissed 

whose friendly interposition this happy meet- with similar presents. 

ing had been brought about. A fortunate At botli of th(‘sc meetings the Rajas fed to- 
onien, too, occurred in the presence of a little getlicr out of the saiih; disli in the most faini- 
lield mouse which eanic running about in liar manner, putting portions of the food into 
front of the f/i/rh/cr/, and was reetdved with a each otlicr’s mouths: sly johes were inter- 
snlmn by the Rawul, who said that it was his changed, dances were exhibited, and after the 
or “ good spirit." In short the interview I dilferent chiefs had been more particularly 
passed oil' admirably, and some good Ibings* introduced, the two Princes retired into an 


were said about tins auspicious coiijiiiietion ■ 
of tin; sun and moon, for it so happens that' 
the Rahto Raja is a muvr; hmis or descendant 
of Apollo, while the Bbalee Rawul is a vhnn~ , 
dur (mnsee deriving bis lineage from Diana. j 

After a sullieient time bail elapsed, utuvy 
&e. w<n‘e introduced as a signal fur jiait- 
ing, and here again great care was taken to! 
tiismiss both parties with equal honors: to 
clfect this Lieut. Trevelyan .quitted his post 
on the Hank, and iilacing himself in front of 
the throne simuUaneously applied the uller 
to both parlies, one with each hand, to the 
greatli delight of the Rawul, who was half 
afraid that bis most powerful neighbour, who 
ehanced to occupy the seat of honor on the 
right hand of the (ftuUUw, might perchance also 
eoiric in for the first share in the ceremony 
of being anointed. Raeli prince returned the 
eomplifiicnt of unction to both ollicers as to 
each other; and after the ceremonies of dis- 
missal were performed, they both rose together 
from their seats, both stepped at once otf the 
//ur/r/cc, exchanged a mutual salute, and left 
the tent by opposite doors, as they had en- 
tered. No salute was lired at their depar- 
ture, but each received a compliment from 
liis own guns as they arrived at tiieir respec- 
tive camps. 

Thus ended the first act of iin inlcrvicvv that 
had been looked forward to w^itli considerable 
anxlet3% and the bringing about of which had 
cost an infinite deal of trouble, particularly 
to the ollicer employed in bringing the hither- 
to rival chiefs to meet each other at such a 
sultry season, and at such a distance from 
their capitals. When the first meeting had 
taken place, however, the succeeding visits 
were easily arranged, and it w as agreed that 
the Rajas should call upon each other at their 
difl'erent camps, unattended by the British 
ollicers, whose presenee might have btjen an 
incumbrance both in preventing the strictly 
private conversation whieh they wished to 
hold together ; and also in cheeking the free- 
dom of badinage usually reso'Vted to when two 
such personages meet on a friendly visit, and 
cat together out of the sanic dish. 

The conclusion of these ceremonies did not 
take place until the lEtli May, when the Ma- 
harawul left his camp at Girajsir, crossed the 
Imumhu'v, and visited the Maharaja’s camp, 
at Guiiiila, where he w'as received very kindly ; 


inner tent and held some private conversation 
together,^so that it is to be hoped the purposes 
of bringing about this meeting have been 
fully answered by thus alVordiiig the two prin- 
cipal personages an opportunity of unreserved 
eoininunieation with each other, Lieut. Trevc' 
lyan also brought about a meeting between 
three eiuilidential persons of each party, who 
entered into a written agreement among them- 
selves, stipulating among other things that 
each stale should not only refrain from com- 
mitting aggressions on tlie other, but should 
deliver up any notorious refugees wlio might 
attempt to shelter themselves witliin tin; other’s 
frontier; and in the event ofsustaining damage 
from any desperado, who might he too strong 
for either party to cope wdtii him single haml- 
ed, the other State should co-operate in re- 
ducing him “yw/’ la voio de fnileJ^ 

Though the prieipal events which took 
place during the week of our halt at Girrajsir 
occurred on the 12th and IGth May as ahovi; 
stated, yet there were several other incidents 
of minor importance whieh deserve to be men- 
tioned, as they will serve to give a more eon- 
neeted detail of our proceedings. On the lOlli 
of May both coiiils reached the frontier as 
already mentioned, Lieutenant Trevelyan’s 
camp being at Girrajisir, as well as that of liie 
Jeisulmerc chief: on the lUli May we went 
to pay complimentary visits to both the Princes, 
first on the Rawul Guj Singh who seemed to 
be in exeellent health considering bis great 
eorpiilenee and the immense fatigue he had 
just undergone, and after sitting a while with 
him we rude nearly four miles in the sun of 
Guriala, and had a very pleasant meeting with 
oiir old acquaintance' the Raja Rutun Singh. 
He received us in full durbar under a crim- 
son canopy, embroidered with gold, in an 
enormous double poled tent, and we were quite 
pleased to see the improvement in his health 
since the time of our parting at Beekaner. 

When we first met he was leaning on a 
crutch-headed stick, and could with ditliciilty 
walk to the door of his hall of audience, but 
he now*mct us with.alacrity at the entrance of 
the outer enclosure of this dowlut khana, and 
after sitting in durbar some time, walked 
with iis to his private tent, where we again 
sat Witli him for some time, talking cheerily, 
as he was in excellent .spirits. His heir and 
his bother, the Princes Sirdar Singh and 
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Luchmun Sin^h had come with him half way 
from Bcekaner, as fair as the celebrated place 
of pil^riniaf^e at Koilath, hut instead of com- 
in«^ on with him to Uuriala, they returned to 
the capital with several hundred followers, 
either because they could not stand so much 
exposure to the sun, or because the Raja 
wished to diminish the number of his fol- 
lowers, who would have dilliciilties in findiiip: 
supplies and water at Guriala : or more likely 
because the presence of Uicse supernumerary 
scions of royalty would have been “ detrop" 
durinjif the (mterview of the chieftains. 

On the I2th May, after the meeting w^as 
over, and the Rajas had returned to their se- 
veral camps, we remained in the tents on the 
boundary, to be in readiness for th^ return 
visit, which was paid on the follow'inj? morn- 
injf to Lieutenant Trevelyan by the Maharaja 
Rutun Sing ; as he had been prevented by ill- 
ness from [laying him that compliinent during 
«>ur stay at licekaiicr. lie eamc after break- 
fast from his camp at Guriala, attended hy a 
very Ia.r|;?o sowarec, and I rode out a consi- 
derable distance to meet him, taking all our 
troope.rs who made a verj" respectable “ tail,” 
and on rcaeliin*? the tents, he was received 
with prcseiiUul arms and a salute of artillery, 
Lieut. Trevelyan g'oin^ out to the end of the 
avenue to welcome him. After remaining for 
nearly an hour he returned to Guriala, and 
we made the best of our w ay to camp Girraj- 
sir about noon, at which time the snii was a 
little too hot to 1)0 pleasent for folks on horse 
back, heinjjf 126'^ out of doors, and 105® in the 
shade. 

Oh llie evening? of the same day ( the 13tli) 
w^e paid a private visit to tlie Maliarawul in 
his tents at Girajsir, and after a little private 
eoiiversatioii, a brace of damsels were intro- 
duced, whose sib^in^ .soon put an end to 
serious husiricss. The 14th May passed away 
without any particular ocedrrence, hut on the 
1511i wc went in the cveniiii^ to pay our fare- 
well visit to the Maharaja, who was shortly to 
return to Rcckancr, so that we should see his 
face no more, as we were not to be present at 
the interviews that were to take place on the 
following day. 

The Raja Rutun Singh received us with the 
same kindness, and even with more intimacy 
than at our last meeting on the 13th, showing 
us the arrangement of his hhas dcra, in w hich 
there was separate tents for praying, sleeping, 
bathing, &.c. : nor did he scruple to prostrate 
himself towards the thakoor dwara, and per- 
form his devotions in our presence. As this 
was our last visit, he insisted upon our sit- 
ting with him until late at night, and after 
chatting familiarly for a long time, ho intro- 
duced a goodly company of figurantes, whom 
he particularly broijglit to our notice, as being 
hereditary servants of the khrone of Be'ekalier. 

Uis zeal in pointing out the particular 
ladies who had danced in the presence of 
Jiiruself and his ancestors, afforded muchvfun,. 
the introduction being worded something in 
this way. “ They have danced before iiiy 


family for many generations ! Tara ! who re’s 
Tara?” The star came wiien she w^ns called, 
and put herself a little in front of the group. 

“ There ! Tara’s aunt danced before my fa- 
ther ; and Chiiiida ! where’s C/huiKhi? her na- 
nce danced before my grandfather.” Sliade of 
V cstris ! only coin;eive the J^foon^s f/rntidmothor 
eapering before Guj Singh, and tUv Starstntnt 
enlivening old Soorut Singh w ith a neat f/Iis- 
sade en arrierc T* The liddles slniek up, emu- 
lating the music of the spheres ; the eelostial 
bodies above named joined in the mazy dance 
with sundry inferior iiimiiuiries and satellites, 
each ill its proper orbit ; and our visit termi- 
nated in a very merry manner. It was our 
hlithest and our last ! 

The oeriiriTnces of the IGtli May have been 
already nutituMl, being the day when mutual 
visits look place between the two Rajas, at 
which we w'orc not present, so no more need 
be said about tliem ; they halted the next day 
at Guriala and Girrajisir, and on tin; IStli May 
we turned our backs upon the frontier, w'eil 
pleased at the admirable manner in which 
every thing liad gone olf, and thankful too 
that at such a season not a single man, among 
the thousands brouglit together on that barren 
frontier, bad died from fatigue, c\|)osurc to 
the sun, or badness of the water though many 
liad sulfercd much on the journe)\ 

The Maharaja’s camp ndurned from Guriala 
towards Beekarier, and the Maliarawul was 
to have accompanied Lieutenant Trevelyan to 
Bikumpoor, hut suddenly changing his mind, 
started at inidriiglit for Nok, and left us to 
make the best of our way from Girajsir to 
Bikumpoor, a cruel march of 2() miles among 
steep sandhills without a drop of water for 
many a mile. Two of my servants fell down 
exhausted on the road, and one of them was 
reported dead, but a supply of water was for- 
tunately procured, which revived tlu'iu both. 
We halted at Bikumpoor on the l!)lh May, 
being joined in tlie morning by the Rawul, 
who came over with a few followers, leaving 
his camp standing at Nok, distant 8 kos. 

Bikumpoor or Bheckoonpoor is an exceed- 
ingly old fort, about a hundred yards square, 
with rubble w^alls, 25 feet high, occupying 
the wdiole of a little knoll, which gives it 
rather a stiff exterior section, though it has 
scarcely any interior profile, nearly the whole 
area of the fort being on a level with the tcr- 
replein of tlie rampart. TJiere is a high cava- 
lier in tlie north-cast angle, and four guns -are 
mounted in various parts of the fort, which 
has a garrison of 50 to 100 men, with a hakim 
or governor from Jeisulmere. There are 
high sandhills within range of the place which, 
though somewhat, formidable-looking at a dis- 
tance, has little real strength. A neat little 
town of 300 or 225 houses lies at the south- 
east side of the fort : one third of the inhabi- 
tants are Brahmins, who drive a traffic be- 
tween Scind and Beekaner or Jeisulmere, 
having 250 camels employed in transporting 
goods, for which they pay no duly. There 
arc two wells of salt water in the village, one 
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wf tlicm close to the fort-gate, and IdO koondt 
or .small jnihka reservoirs for catching rain 
water. 

Some idea may be formed of the very unin- 
viting nature ol‘ the rohee or desert between 
IHkumpoor and Poogul, by the following 
little native story. A wild doe had lost her 
fawn, and fearing that some beast of prey had 
carried off the missing butcha, taxed a liyjrna 
with having devoured it. The hyaena denied 
the charge with indignation, and offered to 
confirm his denial by the most solemn oath 
that could be administered: he accordingly 
swore, have eaten your fawn, may 1 be 

condemnMCiA't to dwell in the desert between 
Uikumpoor imd Piiogul !’' On hearing which 
tremendous adjuration the doe fully acquitted 
him. 

That this country was not always so deso- 
late may, however, be inferrc<l from the tradi- 
tion that Jiikumpoor once stood on the bank 
of a river, which was drank dry by a divinity 
taking up the water in the hollow of his hand: 
this exploit could not easily have been per- 
formed since the days of the royal hero, who 
gave his name to the tort, the Raja liecr Bik- 
rumjeet, about whose era it is said to have been 
founded, and there really are within its pre- 
cincts a couple oi' muHdursov pagodas that ap- 
pear almost old enough to have been coeval 
with the great Bikruin. The fort at Birsilpoor 
being only seventeen hum! red years old, mo- 
destly claims a less antiquity than the above, 
and is said to have been built as a half way 
house or resting place in the dreary track 
betv\een Bikumpoor and Poogul. 

We quitted Bikumpoor on the 20th May, 
accompanying the Maharawul to Nok, where 
there is line arable ground, and abundance of 
sweet water near the surlace : on the follow- 
ing day we all marched to Bap, our last rest- 
ing place in the Jeisulinere country, but 
the account of our parting with the Rawul 
Guj Singh, and our entry on the Jodlipoor 
state, alias Marwar, must be reserved for some 
future opportunity. 

Camp, Balolra in Jodhpoor, bth July, 1835.— 
The proceedings of Lieut. Trevelyan s Mis- 
.sion to the westward have jUready been 
brought up to the time when the Bawul ot 
Jcisulmere arrived at the village or small 
town of Bap, on the Jodhpoor trontier, alter 
his interview with the Raja of Beekaner : wc 
all reached Bap on the 2lst May, and on the 
22d our parly was increased by the Kao ol 
Birsilpoor's arrival with seventy or, eighty 
followers, who came to pay their respects to 
the Maharawul. The Kao Saheb Singh ol 
Birsilpoor is the most powerful ot all the 
Jeisulinere feudatories, and*' required mimh 
persuasion before he would venture from nis 
stronghold in the desert to lay his sword at 
the feet of his Bhatee sovereign ; nor were 
his misgivings ■ altogether without loundation, 
for, many years have not passed since the ton 
of his neighbour and relation, the jroung Kao 
of Bikumpoor was surreptitiously taken pos- 
session of by the Jeisulinere Government, and' 


is to this day held as a royal castle to the 
exclusion of its more legitimate owner. 

Rather than be deprived of his own posses- 
sion in a similar manner, the Koa of Birsilpoor 
had determined to secure the parole of the 
European gentlemen, who accompanied the* 
Rawul from Girajsir, that a safe return home 
might be guaranteed to him ; otherwise he 
determined to decline the invitation (or in 
other words to disobey the order) to appear 
forthwith at the Rawurs camp, in which re- 
fusal he would have been hacked by another 
neighbour and relation the Rao of Poogul, 
who is nominally subject to the Beekaner 
State, though of Bhatee family, and who 
promised to stand by Sabeb Singh for good 
and evy wilh all the forces he could muster, 
and to assist him, if necessary, in the defence 
of his desert fastness. Fortunately there wa.s 
no occasion for any siicli display of force by 
these turbulent borderers ; the Kao of Birsil- 
poor came quietly to Bap upon the pledge of 
a safc-conduct home, and was very lioiiorably 
received by the Maharawul, who embraced 
him in open durbar, and received his iiuzur 
and dismissed him on the 24th May, wilh a 
suitable present, at the same time that he 
broke up his own camp and marched toward 
Jcisulmere. 

Previous to the MaharawnFs departure, 
that is to say, on the evening of the 23d May, 
we paid a parting visit to our merry friend 
Gaj Singh, who received us with his usual 
good humour, and made repeated attempts 
to evince his satisfaction at the result of 
Lieutenant Trevelyan's Mission, by loading 
ns with certain presents, but those attacks 
were very properly parried by that officer, 
so after much laughing and a little singing 
and dancing, we took our leave and shook 
bands for the last time with the Maharawul of 
Jeisulinere. • 

On the 25th May, we entered the Jodhpoor 
territory, making a march of more than 20 
miles by a circuitous road from camp Bap to 
the city of Phulodee, with a marvellously hot 
sun over our heads, which was leisurely 
drying our brains while the rival candidates, 
for a disputed bit of frontier land, tried to 
persuade the sahib lop that the boundary line 
! ra II so instead of so. That universal panacea for 
I disputed frontiers, a perambulator, was bad 
i recourse to in the present instance, but its ef- 
fects were rather so so, it being diffieiilt to 
please both parties in a case of this kind, 
witness Dandy Dinmont and Jack o’Dawston. 

The town of Phulodee is said to contain 
3,0U() houses, and is built on a rising ground, 
with a stone fort about seventy yards broad 
and lot) yards long, built on a rocky base, 
with walls about forty feet high, but having 
neithet ditch notrenee, A few small guns are 
mounted on the walls, which appear to have a 
very weak section. On the south side of the 
fort are some good su^tantial houses, inhabi- 
ted 'by merchants of the Jain persuasion, who 
have enormous wealth and with the exceptiorl 
of the Foujdars of Ramgarh in Shekawattee, 
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are the lariat capitalists in this part of the i 
country. They are called dhuda^ and are 
c^ontinually lendin{|^ out monies in various 

uarters to respectable merchants at the mo- 

erate interest of eig^ht annas per cent per men- 
sem, or 6 per cent per annum. Some of the 
hj chest houses nearly overlook the little cita- 
del above mentioned, which is not very strong, 
and the town may itself be considered open, 
though a ruinous bit of stone wall acts as a 
shuharpunah on its southern face. There arc 
three small Jain pagodas, and also some mun- 
durs of the ordinary Hindoo faith : there are 
four tanks (now dry) on the west and south 
sides of the town, and, there is abundance of 
well water within 15 or 20 cubits of the sur- 
face, which, however, is rather brackish, and 
is drawn up by the self discharging skin bag 
used in the Dukhun instead of the mot or 
ehursa^ commonly employed in Hindoostan. 

We made no halt at Phulodee, but made 
the best of our way by two marches of 17 and 
l(j miles over tolerable roads to Pohkurn, a 
small walled city of considerable importance, 
the Thakoor being one of the most powerful 
of all the chiefs of Marwar, though the pre- 
sent incumbent is by no means so powerful as 
his grandfather the celebrated Si was Singh 
Churapawut, who was treacherously murder- 
ed by Utneer Khan of Tonk, after the most 
solemn pledges of friendship had been ex- 
changed between them. 

On our approaching to within a kos or two | 
miles of Pohkurn, the Thakoor came out to 
meet Lieutenant Trevelyan with about thirty 
followers, well mounted on fine Marwaree 
horses, which wxre much superior to the cattle 
that had ordinarily come under our notice. 
Buboot Singh is only the adopted son of the 
late Thakoor of Pohkurn, and being without 
issue, though provided with two wives, may in 
time be obliged to adopt hifit own successor 
too. He is a civil and comely looking young 
man, with a slight cast in his eye, and his; 
reception of us was very satisfactory, for he 
not only accompanied us to our tents after the 
march, but came in the evening to pay a 
second visit of ceremony, though our camp 
was half a mile from the town, close to a large 
tank on the north-west side of the citadel. 

After the Thakoor had sat with us for some 
time, we accompanied him back to his own 
muhaU which is a very neat little palace in the 
centre of the fort, and immediately to the 
south side of it, within the ramparts, is a 
stable yard, with excellent accommodation for 
about 150 or 200 horses, only half oC which 
number, however, were fiicketted there at 
present, the remainder being out on duty of 
the district ; the horses are separated from the 
mares, and the whole are sorted into squads 
according to their colours. After payii^ the 
chief a short visit in his own hall we rode 
through the town of Pohkurn, which is well- 
built, containing 3,000 houses, and is surround- 
ed by a good wall, built of uncemented stoiSs^ 
about 16 feet high (including a thin parapet 
of 6 feet by 2) feet) with a terreplein four feet 


broad ; the whole being masked by a renee 
and small ditch formed out of the hard red 
soil. 

The citadel is on the west side of the town, 
and forms part of its enceinte ; it is admirably 
built of wrought stone, the walls being about 
35 feet high outside, but only eighteen feet 
inside up to the terreplein. Its figure is an 
irregular oblong about 120 yards long and 80 
yards broad, with a fausse braye and a deep 
but narrow ditch faced with masonry, the 
revetments of which have in some place been 
forced out by the roots of trees, but the body 
of the place is in excellent repair, having the 
muhil already mentioned in its centl'e, and a 
few guns on the walls, with good store of fuel 
inside, and a well of sweet water (about twen« 
ty feet deep! ) in the court yard of the palace. 
The muhal has a gate of its own, so that it 
would serve as a retreat in case of the citadel 
being carried by storm. 

Close to westward of the citadel is a large 
tank or sagur, partly faced with masonry, but 
containing less water than the other tank cal- 
led Ramdesir, which was close to our tents. 
About a kos north of the city is a very con- 
spicuous pagoda on the crest of some high 
rocky table land, marking the site of the old 
city, now quite deserted, near which are the 
chutrees or monuments of the deceased chiefs of 
Pohkurn. Three kos northward of the city 
is a celebrated Jirna, or sanctuary, called Ram-* 
deo-jee-ka-Dera, where malefactors find an 
asylum, and where people sometimes resort to 
offer up the first-shorn hair of their young 
ohildern. 

The Pohkurn district was formerly said to 
yield a revenue of three lacs of rupees, but 
the income of the present Thakoor can hardly 
exceed a third of that sum, much of his pa- 
trimony having been alienated before he came 
into possession. Being on the high road from 
Jodhpoor and Pleerta to Jeisulmcre, (that is 
to say from Jeypoor, Kotah, Boondee, Ajmere, 
&c., to Scind) a good deal of money is realiz- 
ed by the transit duty on opium, large quan- 
tities of which find their way by this route to 
the banks of the Indus. 

After remaining three days at Pohkurn, we 
continued our march southward by way of 
Bbuneeana, Bheekoraee; Oodoo, and Bhee- 
tnar to Seew or Sheo, a small town, which is 
the capital of a considerably large but un- 
productive tract of country, parcelled out into 
petty districts, the Boomias of which pay but 
little deference to the Raja of Jodhpoor’s ha- 
kim or goVernor, who is stationed at Sheo 
with four guns and a few soldiers. We were 
very civilly treated by this functionary, and 
baited one day beside the fine tank, having 
I marched 78 miles from Pohkurn in five da} s 
notwithstanding the great heat of the wea- 
ther. A dwarf of the medee cast came to our 
tents to ask advice for the extirpation of a 
tumour on his neck ; he was about thirty years' 
old and exactly thirty-six inches high«— JDslli 
Gazette. 

' ' (To 1*0 eoatinufld.) ^ 

o g I 
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THE A-RCH-DEACONRY. 


The selection and appointment of the Rev. deacon is to be regarded as his Lordship's 
Mr. Dealtry to the Arch-deaconry by Bishop deputy, as a locum ienens, ^c. it might have 
Wilson, has been a subject of warm discussion some weight, and the appearance of consisten- 
for several days past in the daily journals cy, iftlie appointment were to begin and end 
of this presidency. Those, who have ranged with his Lordship’s authority in the country, 
themselves on the side of his Lordship, con- But this is not the case. His Lordship may 
tend that he has a right — that it is his prero- be under the necessity of relinquishing his 
gative— to appoint to that office whom he will, honours to-morrow, but yet, Mr. Dealtry must 
without respect to age, length of service, or be the Arch-deacon. What right has his lord- 
seniority. That is, that his Lordship may ship to bequeath his Arch^deacon to his suc- 
choose frtim among the Chaplains on the esta- cessor? Would not his successor consider 
blishment any one, and, as in the case of Mr. himself as possessing the same privilege to 
Dealtry, exalt him over some ten or a dozen appoint his Arch-deacon? Undoubtedly 
of his seniors in the service. Others contend the privilege or right would be the same, if, 
that whatever may have been the prerogative as it is contended, his Lordship may gratify 
of Bishops heretofore, and although in some his own personal views and seek to please 
instances referred to, such as the appoint- himself only in making a solecttion. Let the 
ments of the Kev. Mr. Hawtayne to the Arch- retirement of Mr. Dealtry be contemporaneous 
deaconry of Bombay, and that of the Rev. Mr. with that of the present Bishop, and then the 
Robinson to Madras, an arbitrary choice was argument of the locum tenens and personal 
made, yet precedents are no rule for the pre- gratification, in conferring the appointment 
9ent time, as under the new arrangements the will at least have the show of consistency, 
duties of Arch-deacon are to be performed by The fact of the Arch-deacon's continuance in 
a Chaplain with an additional salary of two office, being iinaflected by any contingency 
hundred and fifty rupees per mensem, and which may happen to the Bishop, utterly pre- 
tbat these duties with the increased allow- eludes the right of consulting personal views 
ance ought in justice to devolve on him who and feelings in making the appointment. It 
holds the place of seniority in the establish- not like an appointment to a personal staff, 
ment. The latter appears to us to be the only which may be given to this or that individual, 
position which can be maintained with even and taken away at pleasure. Were it so, no 
the semblance of propriety, and to belong to nne could presume to question the propriety 
the “ things which are of honest and good re% #1^**** Lordship’s selection, but not being so, 
port,*' The appointment to the Arcli-deaconr 3 il i^Ffry one questions the propriety of his 
IS a case in which there is no room for the Hpildship’s inflicting on his successor the con- 
exercise of partiality and personal attachment, sequences of his partiality and predilection, 
and one which does not appear to admit of a But Mr. Dealtry, it is said, is evangelical — 
question as to qualifieationsj for, supposing zealous — pious, and, therefore, better qualified 
that a junior chaplain possesses superior tban any one else for the Arch-deaconry. Do 
talents and education, the claims of seniority, those who, in th6se qualifications find an apo- 
if united with those of fair moral reputation, logy for bis elevation, intend to insinuate 
must outweigh those of the other, when the that they are not to be found in the senior 
question of rank in the service is to be de- chaplain ? We are not quite sure that we 
cided. The plea that Mr. Dealtry is a man of fully understand the purport and application 
, superior abilities and education, and that of the term ** evangelical** in the present case. 

justify the Bishop in placing him over I* R meant, that the doctrine which Mr. 
his seniors, is too absurd to be listened to for Dealtry inculcates is more according to the 
a moment; for, indeed, it requires no deep Gospel than that which is heard from the pul- 
acquaintance with the classics or profound pR ofthc Cathedral ? If so, then the (juestion: 
study of the sciences to discharge, with general lies between two parties, the evangelical and 
approbation, the duties of an Arch-deaconry. non-evangelical, and Mr. Dealtry may thank 
For the office is one of a spiritual, npt of a ihe stars that the Lord Bishop happens to be- 
Ut^rary character, and surely any chaplain of long to the same party with himself. But we 
experience in this country, and especially one have never beard that the senior chaplain 
of twenty-two years standing with ^character docs not preach the doctrines of the church, 
unblemished, may be supposed to be fuljy com- He may be more modest and tolerant in his 
petent, in every respect to its duties, at least, announcements than the senior at the old 
equally sq with others younger in the service, church : a fault (if it be one) which most peo- 

But if the question of literary merit or tbut P'* overlook, 

of a collegiate degree, is of any impoi^nce But it was not oar intention to discuss the 
Tn endeavouring to establish priority of merits of Mr. Dealtry, or those over whose 
claims, we have reason to believe that the beads Bishop Wilson has been pleased to 
^emQx Chaplain will not suffer iq a oompari- drag hhn. Our impression is that the episco- 
son with Mr. Daaltiy, Than, as tp what may pal authority has stretched itself, in this in- 
be said of the right of the Bishop to make an stance, beyond its true measure— that his 
arbitrary choice on the ground that the Arch- LordsMp has no right to oastthe claims of seni- 
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vnfjr in tke tvrvice into the shade. We suppose 
it IS too late for him to i evoke the deed, and 
that the passive Mr. Deal try has too much 
modesty to resign. We hope, however, if there 
are means of redress, they will be found out ; 
but if not, that the senior chaplains will 
submit to the indignity with a becoming spirit 
of meek endurance. — Oriental Observer. 

Sir, — Among the solid and primary advan- 
tages of the press may be*justly reckoned the 
light which is here and there scattered by con- 
flicting parties on subjects under discussion, 
and the exposures which sophistical scrib- 
blers are apt to make in their over-zealous at- 
tempts to bolster up a weak or an unjust cause. 
To war they will go, though it be bu4 to ex- 
pose their naked fronts to the severities or 
mercy of the enemy. Of this we have a most 
striking and apposite instance in the efibrts 
now at work to establish the Bishop's wisdom 
and discrimination in his choice of an Arch- 
deacon, and in the denouement which the 
satellites of his Lordship make of the reasons 
and motives which have led to this selection. 

Another material benclit of the press is the 
door of access which it throws open into the 
bureaus of powers and authorities, and the 
medium It affords of offering such suggestions 
as dignified ears would not brook to listen to 
from the lips of a subordinate, without, at 
least, regarding him as a presumptuous intru- 
der and dispiser of authorities. And, there- 
fore, when we hear the enemies of the press 
stigmatize it as an unqualified source, not to 
say sentina, of evil, and decry it as an un- 
worthy channel, through which to seek for 
the redress of wrong, we pause, and feel dis- 
posed to ask, what legitimate instrument can 
be employed to “ teach our senators wis- 
dom ?” Respectful remonstrance ? Appeals ! 
Memorials ? As well go preach lo the sea and 
bid her restless waves lie still. To wield the 
weapons of reason and argument in combating 
the un.vise measures of our rulers, or even 
whisper in the ear of power any hint of its own 
injudiciousness, or any restraint in its exer- 
cise, is to invoke upon a man's own head a 
thunder-storm of wrath, which shall shiver him 
to atoms. We hail, therefore, this dawn of 
better times — this blessing of a wisely con- 
ducted press ; and rejoice, that a harbinger is 
gone forth to annunciate the lesson, that not 
even rulers can overstep the bounds of right 
and justice and propriety, without awakening, 
as with a fairy touch, public remonstrance, 
public displeasure and the dissatisfaction, if 
not the reprobation, of mankind. 

After this exordium we proceed to canvas 
tlie late appointment to the Arch-deaconry. 
The advocates of his Lordship's choice say, 
and reiterate their loud amen, and applaj^d the 
discrimination and justice sif the selection ; 
and had they stifled their burning anxiety to 
compel the rest of the giddy world to think as- 
they db, by their numerous lucubrations for 
establishing the paramount claims of the inqi- 
vidual selected, we should probably never 
have been temptsdfto gainsay their opinions. I 


But like vain babblers, they must inditd about 
the matter ; and out comes the unsoundness, 
the hollowness of their cause. 

The question, happily fos our limits, is dnfy 
circumscribed by eontining all pretensions Id 
such a dignity, to the two seniors and the 
Arch-deacon elect ; the intermediate portion 
of the chaplains' list being regarded (poor 
fellows !) as so much waste paper — mere cleri- 
cal hoi polloi, ( procul egte profani ! ) not admis- 
sible on the arena, and unworthy of notice. 
And we deny not the argument fortiori^ as far 
as the point of seniority goes, that if the twO 
seniors have no just reason to complain of the 
infringement of that rule, the contemned resi- 
due may bow their acquiescence. But are 
they all disqualitied by an ** unaccountable 
spirit of insubordination ?" Are all their dis- 
positions so deplorably mild as to be unmeet 
for ‘‘ the stern duties" of such a dignitary ? 
Moreover, it may be asked, by what enactment 
has the rule of seniority been cancelled, and 
from what date has it ceased to be in opera- 
tion? In the civil, in the military and the 
medical services, seniority, when not dis- 
qualilied by imbcfnlity or other incompetency, 
puts in forcible and just appeal, and, (let the 
community of Calcutta testify) is but very 
rarely, and that loo in cases of overwhelming 
interest or real disqualifleations, wantonly set 
aside and trampled on. Under whose aus- 
pices, in what anm mirahili was it ever seen, 
that a writer was foisted into a Sudder Board, 
a subaltern made Adjutant-General, or an 
Assistant-Surgeon a member of the Medical 
Board ? And what in the other branches of the 
service is so ridiculous as to excite laughter, 
is that to be upheld and applauded in the 
service ecclesiastical ? We trow not. Either 
reform, then, or remodel all the services alike, 
or else let them severally and equally share in 
an equitable administration of their present 
regulations. 

But perhaps the reformation is herewith 
(this schedule A) to be begun, and its com- 
mencement dated from the new clerical era of 
sternness; and this supposition is corrobo- 
rated, by what we read in the same announce- 
ment of a “ new system of Ecclesiastical Go- 
vernment, established in this diocese hr 
Bishop Wilson, to the stern duties of which 
the new Arch-deacon is to give eftect." With 
the particulars of this system, we of the laity, 
we believe, have not yet been favoured ; the 
initiated alone enjoy so precious a privilege. 
We only hope, that it is not an imaginary 
crpation, put forth for the purpose of showing 
** of whaC great consequence it is to his Lord- 
[ship that he should be able to place the most 
implicit reliance upon those he may entrust 
with the direction of affairs during his ab- 
<sence." 

Many persons, we understand, question the 
Bishop's prerogative to appofnt whom he will. 
For ourselves we forego this objection. We 
onfy^contend that that the Episcopal prerojgilh 
tive, not less than the royal, is fenuetf ahd 
circumscribed; and that his Lordship* both 
caii'^ wrong(which the 1cin| canttot)attkd can- 
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not, without public censure, repudiate the just 
claims of suitable candidates, and violate the 
regulations of the service. 

It is urged, likewise, that his Lordship is 
bound by Act of Parliament to nominate the 
senior to the appointment. We rather appre- 
bend not, though we think, either way, the 
discussion of the legality of the measure can- 
not terminate until the law itself be known. 
And we have reason to conclude, that his 
Lordship’s new letters patent since he became 
by the late charter, a metropolitan Bishop, 
have not yet arrived. Therefore, whatever 
measures his Lordship may be pleased to 
adopt by anticipation, may hereafter, for 
aught yet known to the contrary, have to be 
undone. Acts of Parliament in such matters 
give but the rough outline ; the letters patent 
specify the details ; and it would be an unto- 
ward task indeed, for his Lordship to have to 
learn the limits of his authority after having 
materially exceeded them. However, our 
presumtion is guarded on this point. Be the 
issue what it may, we think, that virtually and 
in spirit, the appointment is appropriated to 
the senior ; for we cannot forget, that in Mr. 
Grant’s correspondence with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Court of Directors, he 
distinctly specifies, as a matter of judicious 
arrangement, that the office of Archdeacon 
should devolve on the senior chaplain. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, the omission of this 
specific enactment in the Act of Parliament 
(where we do not look for it) or even in his 
Lordship’s letters patent (if it prove to be so 
omitted) it may with good reason be urged as 
the spirit of that arrangement, which was con- 
templated by the home authorities, and ought 
not, without solid and sufficient cause, to be 
needlessly set aside. 

Needlessly did we say? Aye, there comes 
the pith and brunt of the contention ; for the 
advocates of the new system of sternness urge, 
that there was an unavoidable necessity for his 
Lordship to fall back upon the rear of his 
clerical forces, by asserting, that the senior 
chaplain is disqualified by bis unaccountable 
spirit of insubordination, the junior by bis 
mildness of disposition, and the rest, of 
course, by one or other, or both. 

It were well if so serious, not to say libellous 
a charge as that of unaccountable insubordi- 
nation,’’ had been accompanied and substan- 
tiated by proofs. In the total absence of these, 
we are left to instance one or two occasions, 
on which this insubordinate spirit has been 
manifested ; and though we neither excuse 
nor extenuate insubordination in any shape, 
and are ready to concede that the senior chap- 
lain is not of the most bending temperament, 
yet a charge of insubordination is another 
thing; and we must be convinced, before we 
condemn, that his nn willingness to meet 
his Lordship’s wishes, was not called forth 
by an illegitimate exercise of authority. 
^ ilia Lordship, to mention one instance, re- 
quired the Cathedral chaplains to abdi- 
cate and throw open their pulpit and ser- 
nccs to his own ohaplain and ^oa-in-law 


whenever he might wish it. Against this 
the senior remonstrated ; and we hesitate 
not to affirm, that in so doing, if done res- 
pectfully, (as we are assured it was) he was 
but properly reminding his Lordship of over- 
stepping bis Episcopal authority. Not e veil 
His Grace of Canterbury himself, primate 
though he be, would thus interfere with the 
humblest curate in the British dominions. 

On another occasion, a most respectful re- 
monstrance was made by the two seniors, 
against the measure which his Lordship la.ely 
introduced and carried, for parcelling out and 
dividing the emoluments, which have been 
reserved {^*‘ meriiorum pramia*) to the two 
senior presidency chaplains, ever since the 
establishment of the English Church in India. 
Now this too may probably, by a rhetorical 
twist, be interpreted as insubordination. 
Then is to obey to be a slave. Do away witJi 
all the higher grades of emolument, of the 
civil, military, and medical services, and 
try whether the very avenues of Government 
would not be choked with addresses, and 
every public servant in the country join with 
one heart and one voice in pouring out their 
complaints. But would this be insubordina- 
tion? We piesume not. We would have 
wished his Lordship had rellecled, that if, for 
the sake of removing (imaginary) inconve- 
niences, it seemed expedient to effect the 
arrangement in question, it wasjust and right 
likewise, previously to provide some compen- 
sation for the diminution of established 
emoluments; provide, we say, if impossible 
from any other source,, than out of his Lord- 
ship’s own allowances, rather than pare away 
the only two jemnauts of any value annexed 
to the Ecclesiastical Department. There is 
not a chaplain, we are assured, throughout 
the country, save and except those at the 
Mission Church, who does not think himself in- 
jured by this uncalled for measure ; andconsi- 
ders the only prospect the servii’e held out to 
him of temporal benefit, cut off' and blasted. 
The Mission Church chaplains, of course, 
participate not in this grievance ; they only 
share the spoil ; and now, a chaplain of the 
Old Church though he arrived but to-morrow', 
(as the present ones did hut yesterday) will im- 
mediately, on the departure of the present in- 
cumbents at the Cathedral, be in the receipt 
of probably larger emoluments than the se- 
nior in the service. Do we hear the rtest of 
the chaplains admonished, as ministers of the 
sanctuary, “ not to seek their own? ’ We 
retort in their behalf, the self-same admoni- 
tion, and add thereto, “ but every man ano- 
ther’s wealth and we think it would have 
become the characters of those, who supported 
and urged this measure, to have exerted their 
utmost iofluence in dissuading, instead of 
moving his Lordship to effect it. We know, 
however, in this ^ particular matter, we arc 
stemming a strong current. The measure is 
popular. It is, moreover, a weakening, how- 
ever alight, of the Church’s secular sinews, 
and therefore, right and juatioe must succumb. 
We only deplore, Biat the avowed father of 
his Clergy should have been so misguided as 
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to bring it to pass, because by no interpreta- 1 lation of the established rules of the service, 
tion can it be construed as an instance ofl and in defiance of all impartiality and judg- 


paternal solicitude for their welfare. 

Another instance of the senior's insubordi- 


ment. 

Alas! there will be halos round the brightest 


nation, connected with the late order for the luminaries. And when, after hearing as wo 
reconstruction of the Select Vestry, we can have so often done, the splendid outpourings, 
only barely allude to ; but we apprehend, that which the highly gifted Bishop deals, like an 
as laymen are mixed up with this measure. Apostle, from his stores of biblical knowledge 
his Lordship will have to undergo the pain of (“ O! si sic omnia V*) we follow him into the 
experiencing what actual insubordination is. business of life, we are so perplexed and be- 
• . j. ^ildered as to feel disposed to discredit our 

These, audit may be one or two others of senses in identifying the individual. What 
the like sort, arc the instances of alleged indued with prophetic vision, could have 
insubordination which disqualify the senior foreseen in the evangelical Daniel Wilson, 
chaplain for the Arch-deaconry. Before quit- fjig future “ Lord over God*s heritage," not 
ting this topic, we cannot forbear to counsel bearing the crosier, but swaying a stern scep- 
his Lordship to be as cautious, as reluctant, as fre over the very pastors he was sent to over- 
determined, not to construe every •apparent gee? Harsh language this, and wo grieve to 
symptom of discontent among bis clergy into use it. But if the arbitrary exercise of power 
the crime of insubordination, as his advocates to the disregard and prejudice and injury of 
arc zealous to establish, to fasten, if not to those who bend beneath it; if the rejection of 
aggravate such construction. There was a all remonstrance, however respectful, however 
time at Rome, and that a stern time too, when humble, and the regarding such remonstrance 
one of her best historians placed on record as unaccountable insubordination ; if the sa- 
“ nmisimus rerum vocabula” and if the public orifice of justice and equity and acknowledged 
voice join in denominating respectful reinon- qualifications on the altar of favouritism and 
strance insubordination, may a similar ver- partiality, bespeak not and constitute not ar- 
dict be recorded on the present Indian bitrary rule, we can only regret, that we can- 
generation. apt give understanding as well as arguments 

Bat of the Junior Presidency Chaplain, to those who can think otherwise. We are 
the very head and front of his offending is t®*!*®*! desirous of imputing this unhappy ap- 
wnZdneM and meekness of disposition. Forgive Po**>tment to mistaken views, because our 
us for re-quoting from the Uurkaru. sincere incluiation^ is both to admire and 

•• A«.y to He.v.n, ™p«tive lonity. Venerate his Lordship J though we ff«atly fear 

And iire.«yd fury bomy conduct no*i- “itre s load hw Cramped Or crushed his 

The church is, indeed, become militant, when 

in the eyes of a Christian Bishop, sternness is abo“t “.tor. c/Wfctfy., which is asorib- 

fortli 4'tbe 

(clerical 0 inditers of the paragraph in the lUiirdnhi"n*hat I.pL*' 

W«*»«»»,and only mourn that his Lordship L 

docs not divest himself of Such advocates and 4,,^ “cx/ujord/urndm” instead of the 

“d^/amntfara/icdV'and so been cheated of 
f™ K his better judgment. But whatever be the 

second version and the amen^d edition oVthe ‘‘I* .I^^ship to weigh 

mS;KTorr3“Sticrit^^^^^^^^^ m^vrTZgrdVH^^^^^^ 

“power most chiefly declared,” not in shewing ^hen he superseded Mr. Come, and placed 
■ " ■ : a favourite junior over his hoary head; but 

i,«t nmninnfpnJ*^ Tn Hebor, like a child of light, retrieved 

*p*^nnn.p» nnd pnipHt uM "*““*'«** “ soon as he discerned it, 

IVC propose 11 lOir llVllt&itilODf ftOd eUtrCBit 8.11 l sAAMv 

A dlnAWAof mWU j CciQCCllCQ ttlC UppOlUtmCIll, tillU UtOllCU SCLCri- 

whohave heard, or read thereof with their «... 


lips to make it the pattern of their lives. 


ficed his private feelings and partiality to the 
palpable dictates of rectitude. ** Go, and do 


We have thus discussed the more prominent thou likewise," do we earnestly, though with 
points of this objectionable proceeding, as all deference, exclaim to Bishop Wilson, and 
they are exhibited to our notice by the ad- entreat him, if he seeks to earn the holy 
vocates of his Lordship's choice. The entire praise of Christendom, to wipe out this blot 
and several bearings of the subject," and all and annihilate it for ever. We beg his Lord- 
the merits of the appointment exceed ^e ship to catholi^e his feelings, to stretch his 
limits of a newspaper. We can only implore fostering eye^beyond the pale and precincts 
his Lordship, if he be determined to abide by of the Mission Church, and to expand his re- 
his choice, not to suffer kny one unjustly to gards larp^ely and commensurately with that 
depreciate the characters of all those who have vast inheritance which is probhetically assigned 


been superseded; but boldly to maintain bis to our common Lord and Master. Andif;his 
own view of his own prerogative, his siocoib/' Lordship will thus seek to secure to hinuielf 
and ^^siejubeQ** le rai*le veut^*) though it be ^e esteem, the veneration, the affecUons, and 
at the expense of all right and justice in vio* the love of his inferior clergy^ instead of the 
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biire comi^liAiice of slavish fear, he may hope us testimony ; for they eOUgratuUted him on 
to see the Infant Church Of India spread, like the enlarged sphere of usefulness in which he 
her rivers, and spiritually fertilize the land, would ^1^ placed, and spoke of the high res- 
Whereasif a conviction, (nay, living, lasting ponsihilities annexed to the situation. His 
monunoehts) of his Lordship's injustice and Lordship keenly understands, that, as the 
favouritism spread its withering influence place and dignity of his own most sacred 
ainopg the working clergy, and so far as these order in the Church of God is eminently 
tbiiijj^s are permitted to be matters of human higher, his charge greater, his inspection more 
operation, paralyze their eflorts, will have extensive, so will his accountability be ac- 
hereafter to mourn having laid a stumbling cordingly ; and, therefore, when the moral 
stone in Zion, and made the onward wheels horizon is darkened by the dimness of one 
of our Redeemer's char riot tarry. And we are of its chief luminaries, when the unerring 
sure, that if a many years' acquaintance with line of right is distorted from its rectitude, 
India; if a knowledge of its spiritual wants; if and righteousness and justice wounded 
extensive local intelligence ; if a long inter- through the sides, and bleeding through the 
course with the European soldiery ; if skiL weaknesses of their professed champions, 
fulness in Church discipline ; if unambitious, surely it is time to interfere — high time res- 
unassuming, undictatorial, and conciliatory pectfully to point out and calculate the amount 


manners be positive virtues and qualifications, 
highly essential and of permanent importance 
in an Arch-deacon, as their opposites are nega- 
tive and objectionable, we entreat his Lordship 
to think on these things — to remove the veil 
which obscures his unbiassed judgment, and 
so exercise his Episcopal prerogative, as to 
let all men see, that the great champion of 
Christianity is more desirous of doing right 
than ashamed of acknowledging that he has 
done wrong. — Hurkaru, H. 

** Sine me here hod mollla, foTu, 

SablatiB aperire dolia.'* 

Sir, — The Bishop's conscience sleeps: and 
were he not a master in Israel, and thousands 
looking up to him for light and guidance, we 
Would have hesitated to disturb its untimely 
slumber. But Christianity is made to weep, 
when such a standard bearer fainteth. Le- 
thargy at such a crisis is little short of death : 
it confounds the distinctions of right and 
wrong, and opens the rluices of clamour and 
discontent to work away the very foundation 
of our Protestant temple. We see the unto- 
ward non-oonforming spirits covertly smiling 
at this tale of an Arch -deaconry, and congratu- 
lating their conforming brethren on the con- 
spicuous blessings of their church government. 
We dare not, therefore, as far as our small 
infloeiice goes, consign this matter over to the 
enemies of Church Establishments, but rather 
choose to handle it ourselves, slHI clinging to { 
the hope; that his Lordship’s conscience will 
shake off its drowsiness, resume its tender 
functions, and restore its proprietor to a judi- 
cious and faithful dischoi^e of his duty. 

His Lordship's views on the nature and 
duties of a stewardship are so clear and, vivid, 
and he has sketched them out so graphically 
— so much to the life, that we do but present; 
to bis view the lessons of bis own lips, when 
we remind him of the importance of rightly 
vsin^the blessings of rank, dignity, character 
and hiffttence. Assuredly, to move jn a su- 
perior orbit is. not bestowed on a»^ niai^fcir 
naught ; antr hr times Kke these 
he should givw niitoh Hgbt, and impan a 
nign and useful inffuenW to ^ateyer sjsthm 
he may belong. Td Hie very Qliti^s re- 
faidnif hh Lordship's oWh appohitiDieutbear 


of aberration, try at least, to touch the spring 
of his Lordship's conscience, and ultimately 
awaken him from this unhappy lethargy to his 
own unclouded sense of right. 

But before proceeding further we must have 
a word or two with the Englishmans whom now 
wc must heartily congratulate on a share of 
some impartiality. We hope to see him open 
his eyes a^ little wider ; and we regret that 
he will not condescend to scan the pages of his 
contemporaries; because by neglecting this, 
he occasionally remains in the dark, while 
the rest of the community enjoy the sunshine ; 
otberviisc he would not have discovered for 
the first time, from the letter of Prudens, so 
much novel information. Had he noticed 
our former letter on this subject, he would 
have found there every spark of information 
which has not, until now, *Mhrown so much 
light on the sul^ect," — and not only so, but 
he would have detected also the mistake of 
Pkudens, in speaking of the former act of 
Parliament, when but one Arch-deacon 
sanctioned for the whole of the three “ In- 
dian Presidencies ;"«for every body knows that 
each Presidency has hitherto had its separate 
Arch-deacon. On another head, too, the Eng-- 
lishman is not well informed. He says he 
has ** always regarded the office of Arch-dea- 
con as one entirely of selection, without the 
slightest reference to the age or standing of 
the several candidates, because the first Arch- 
deacon were sent from England, in supcrces- 
sion of all the Indian clergy, and bearing in 
mind the fact, that Mr. Corrie was passed over 
by Mr. Hawtayne, the Madras clergy super- 
seded by Mr. Robinson, and the Bombay 
clergy by Mr. Hawtayne.” 

As to the first Arch-deacons, the course 
adopted was not only the usual, but the 
only one available. At that time the clergy 
at eachipresidency were very few in num- 
ber, (in Bengal about a dozen instead of, 
as now a]lowe<l, thirty seven,) and they 
bad ney^ been under the tutelage of either 
Bishop^ Arch-deacon; and therefore were, 
no doubt, considered inapt instruments for 
laying tbq. foundation of an ecclesiastical 
poHty: much the sai^e as if we wanted to 
rngk^tlie New Zealanders good soldiery, we 
sliovld, in the ffr^t iimtknce, send out some 
effleient officers, and sr drilf sergeant to make 
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a ra^ar tban run the rUk of find- 

ing iiuitaljile, knateriaU ready at hand on 
the bland. The case of Mr. Corr||||^nakes 
directly against tiie Eaglishman*s a^uineiits. 
Mr. Hawtayne was actually appointed Arch- 
deacon, and the seniors all superseded ; 
but as soon as Bishop Heber found out his 
mistake (for the seniors at once tendered 
their resignation of the service) he cancelled 
Mr. Hawtayne’s appointment, and restored 
Mr. Corrie. Next, as to Mr. Hawtayne's ap- 
pointment to Boinbay,t6at, too, admits of satis- 
factory explanation. Bishop Heber having 
once actually appointed him Arch-deacon ol 
Calcutta, and then been obliged to displace 
him, was, to say the least of it, very awkward- 
ly situated ; he, therefore, in fulfilment of a| 
pledge, and out of the kindness of the 
kindest heart perhaps that ever beat, nomi-l 
iiated Mr. Hawtayne to Bombay. But then! 
what can be said of Mr. Robinson? Why,| 
that if the present appointment could be 
justified on the same grounds as his was, 
we, at least, should have very little, per- 
haps nothing, to say about it. Arch-deacon 
Robinson is a gentleman who in addition 
to his qualifications as a pious and emi- 
nent minister, is gifted with more than ordi- 
nary talents. He took a high honorary mathe- 
matical degree, and was a Chancellor's medal- 
list at the University — distinctions of the first 
order that an undergraduate can attain to. 
And when we bear in mind, that he subse- 
quently became Bishop Fleber's chaplain, and 
thus let his light shine within the palace 
walls, no wonder that such rare attainments, 
adorned with both piety and zeal, were charms 
in the eyes of the Bishop, and claims to which 
even the Madras clergy might bow with cheer- 
fulness. Of Mr. Dcaltry, we believe we are 
speaking correctly in saying, that he took no 
honorary degree at the University at all; but 
went out among the oi poUoi, and went also by 
what some persons thinlf, rather a by-path — 
that is, he took his degree in Civil Law, and 
therefore wears the badge of B. C. L. or as 
some have it L. L. B. We wish, therefore, 
the Englishman would accept this informa- 
tion at our hands, and reflect likewise, that 
with regard to the Arch-deaconries of Madras 
and Bombay, the Bishop, not being on the 
spot, and therefore not having the means of 
rightly estimating the qualifications of his 
clergy, may act with somewhat more latitude 
than is admissible at Calcutta ; and in proof 
of this we may mention, that had the senior of 
Bombay been appointed instead of Mr. Haw- 
tayne, it would have given greater umbrage 
in consequence of his real ineligibility, we! 
believe, to the office. 

We have already presumed to ofttr a few 
observations on this most melancholy topic. ! 
We call it melancholy mi^eranda vee Aorti, be-' 
cause we are not enlistened in the rank of his^ 
Lordship’s enemies — ^we,*the rather would rush 
forward and be as eager in his defence, had' 
he had righteousness on his side, as we are now 
nealous to convince him of error. When,; 
therefore, ho lays himself open to the merited 
disapprobatioiP of his friends, we oanaet 
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choose but deplore. Indeed, this unfortunate, 
this ill-advised bestowal of the Arch-deaconry, 
turn it over on every side, stands so bluntly 
and rebelliously in the face of all that ought 
lu guide his Lordship in the exercise ol* hie 
patronage, that the voice of every parishioner 
in the neighbourhood, batting perhaps a few 
immoveable partisans of one particular parish, 
is pitched to our uniform strain of condem- 
nation and regret ; and from house to house 
this note of lamentation speeds ! 

* Pudet Itae oprobria— 

Et dici potuiMC, et noa potuinc refelU. ** 

In our former observations we alluded to 
some weighty arguments which might make 
the stoutest champion of arbitrary power and 
patronage halt, if not retreat ; but as we have 
failed of touching the tender string which 
makes his Lordship’s conscience vibrate, we 
again proceed, “ rudi Minerva^* briefly and 
generally to resume the subject ; at the same 
time assuring his Lordship, that if he thinks 
by taking no notice of this dark cloud 4 will 
soon be passed over, he will find himself griev- 
ously mistaken ; for it will both overshadow 
and obscure his path, and at length, probably, 
burst upon his head. We dare not sooth his 
Lordship by predicting smooth things, that in 
a few weeks Lethe will have drowned this 
matter in her oblivious waters ; because we be- 
lieve it is a task more than Herculean now to 
hoodwink the world, and bring it by wholesale 
to renounce its sense and reason. On the 
side of right one may dare do all that does be- 
come aman ; we may even shutour ears against 
public opinion, and withstand public feeling; 
but when the cause we maintain can only be 
propped up by power and prerogative ; when it 
levels to the ground all hitherto acknowledged 
claims and established regulations ; when 
it exalts one to the depression and detraction 
of another, and gratifies the wishes of a select 
party while it grieves the party-catholic, we 
roll a Sisyphean stone, which will roll back 
and crush us to atoms. If we estimate aright 
the conformation and calibre of his Lorship’s 
understanding, we believe thathebas failed on 
this occasion, to let his own clear powers of 
reasoning, his master mind architeetone 
phronesis ”) exercise an unbiassed influence in 
determining this choice. We feel persuaded 
that he cannot vindicate this measure on his 
right to do as he pleases, for where is the man 
more sensible than bis Lordship, that there 
is no mortal power so lawless as to be ex- 
empted from the dominion of right, reason and 
plain j ustice? and, therefore, what can we sup- 
pose, but that he has let an overweening par- 
tiality put his judgment in abeyance, and so 
magnify the qualifications of the new Arch- 
deacon, as to pass a verdict of unworthiness 
on all above l^im. It is here we are brought 
under the somewhat painful necessity of ad- 
verting to these said paramount qualifica- 
tions — painful, because we cannot, like his 
X«ordsbip^ view his virtues thron|fh such a 
magnifying medium, and yet cast his iinperr 
fieetions into the shade, especially when these 
quaUficutions are urged in jusiiiicMou of bis 
behig exalted, psrsoitiBfii, by aprodfglous leap 
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alN>ve all his seniors^ At the same time we 
disavow the most distant desire to underrate 
or depreciate the new Arch-deacon’s merits. 
liCt them all be acknowledged. Throw them 
all into an equitable balance, and give them 
bouncing weight ; but let them not be exag- 
Iterated and multiplied, as if the very luminary 
in the religious firmament were dim and 
small beside him — ( velut inter tones luna 
minores.**) Granted the new Arch-deacon is 
both a zealous and a laborious clergyman — 
he has fair natural parts and some fluency of 
expression. We deny not even an unction, 
and a fervour in his manner and a considera- 
ble degree of readiness at extempore effu- 
sions ; but beyond this we go not — suiit 
eertidenique fines;** and we think if his best 
friends had been as prudent, as they are over 
eager to ascribe to their favourite such levia- 
than talents and energies, they would have 
at once shown their own impartiality, and not 
have injured the cause they wish to serve. 
“ His energy of character.” Why, what of 
that? Energy, abstractedly considered, is a 
very questionable virtue. It may be misdi- 
rected, and misdirecting it may be exorbi- 
tant in demands, and lavish in expenditure ; 
and we fancy, that if these very admirers of 
energy were getting well buffeted about by the 
Euroclydan, or the wind which breaks the 
ships of Torshish, they would wish they had 
less of it. They would think, perhaps, that a 
softer breeze might ** blow upon the gar- 
den and yet elicit the spices thereof’ — “a 
breath” merely, ** that can breathe upon the 
slain that they may live.” We remember, 
in days gone by, when a lady who now no 
longer presides over the gentler sex of Bri- 
tish India, was wont to contrast the new 
Arch-deacon with another popular, but now 
departed rival — the one as leading, the other 
as driving his master’s flock to heaven, and 
though we quarrel not with the quo modo, so 
long as the effect be accomplished, yet it is 
very problematical whether the same driv- 
ing, compulsory method and manners, will 
be effectual in correcting the wills and sub- 
duing the untowardness of his brother pas- 
tors ; for though we believe them fully pre- 
pared and disposed to submit to a mild and 
equitable superintendence, yet we very much 
doubt their submission to a harsh and over- 
bearing authority. Imperaturus est homi- 
nibus, qui nee totam sef'vitutem, pati possunt, 
nee totam lihertatem,* And then again the 
gigantic knowledge, — laying its broad hand 
upon the entire encyclopaedia (in the modern 
and more noble acceptation of the term, that 
is, the whole circle) of arts and sciences, how 
wise — ^how much better to have let their favo- 
rite enjoy the fair fame of a useful and com- 
etent minister, apt and fit to teach, and suf- 
ciently mighty in the ScriptiAes to discharge 
faithfully the pastoral office. Verily the in- 
discretion of friends is oftentimes more pre- 
judicial than the rancour of enemies; and 
we would recommend the new Arch-deacon to 
be rid tali auxites ei drfeneorihue istie/* 
As for one of them, sweet Philomel, we' 
canno^handle roughly so plainliTe and melo- 
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dious a songstress. Go gentle bird ! our pen 
and ink we cannot squander upon thee! We 
are investigating not the merits of a nightin- 
gale, but the qualifications for an Arch-dea- 
conry ; and the more we read and hear, and 
meditate on the motives which can have led 
to this appointment, the more convinced we 
are, that it is unjust, injudicious and hurtful. 
We pronounce it unjust, because in a service 
of seniority, seniors, who are equally com- 
petent for the ofiice,» are superseded. It is 
injudicious, because an incorrect estimate has 
been made in favour of one to the prejudice 
of many ; and it is hurtful because a slur is 
cast, and a damp and discouragement thrown 
on the whole Ecclesiastical service. Of its 
injustice we have already spoken, but we are 
not contented with the little we have urged ; 
we think much more may he advanced, al- 
though his Lordship, probably owing to his 
short experience, may hesitate to allow such 
considerations to have due weight. We hold, 
that in a service like this, the wear and tear 
of life, the continuous exhaustion occasioned 
by long and faithful labors, and the sacri- 
fices which all must make during a long series 
of years, are of themselves commendatory to 
a wise government, and not, without sufficient 
cause, to be arbitrarily rejected and despised. 
Let any one look around among the present 
tenants of power and ajuthority, the mem- 
bers of boards and heads of departments, 
and even their deputies and assistants, and 
what will he find but a rule, almost without 
an exception ; nay, in many instances, espe- 
cially in the military and medical services, 
to which the Ecclesiastical is more closely as- 
similated, not only is seniority or length of 
service a recommendation, but tirocinium is 
a positive disqualification. So sacredly is 
this regulation observed, that it would be dif- 
ficult to produce a case where it has been 
pointedly violated.^, And what is the Arch- 
deacon, but, in most cases, the Bishop’s assist- 
ant, or deputy, and oftentimes, especially 
during his Lordship’s absence, a sort of Ec- 
clesiastical Vice-President? Had the ap- 
pointment been merely that of his Lordship’s 
private chaplain, we would have allowed 
taste and prejudice to run amuck at pleasure ; 
but in appointing one, not by seniority but 
choice, out of their own number, to controul 
and drill a corps composed of his brother 
chaplains, some little regard should be had 
to their taste and feelings, and some peculiar 
fitness should have been secured in so select 
an individual. Besides, we are of opinion, 
that in the ordinary discharge of Church Go- 
vernment, a degree of mildness and forbear- 
ance is not incompatible with the most effi- 
cient diApline ; and that it is of far more 
importance to reign over the hearts than the 
persons of the clergy. His Lordship, there- 
fore, will do well to consider how far his new 
Vicegerent is likely* to attain so desirable an 
end. For our own part, we are of opinion, 
that if his Lordship had cast lots, it could not 
have, fallen out more inappositely, not, we 
mean, on the score of ministerial qualifica- 
tions, but fitness for Church Government, 
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How many persons are there endued with a 
competent measure of the spirit of scriptural 
knowledge, who are yet wanting in the spirit 
of Government, a spirit most indispensable in 
the administration of Church polity ; where a 
want of skilfulness in the machinery, or ol 
cautious controul over its operations, may 
throw every wheel iiito disorder. The injus- 
tice also is not temporary but lasting ; ami 
what is worse, rather aggravated than dimi- 
nished by the lapse of time. Just now, while 
the thing is taking placS, and wc have sulli- 
cient data to canvas the appointment, we can 
duly appreciate the merits and demerits both 
of the rejected seniors and successful junior. 
Wc can make allowances for the friction 
which has accelerated the other ; for the 
fancy, favouritism, and all the other ingredi- 
ents, that have co-operated to the full of 
many and the rise of one. But in aftcr-da^'s, 
when the heat of inquiry shall have cooled 
and the circumstances of the new Arch-dca- 
coii’s elevation shall have faded from the 
memory of the everchanging society of India, 
then will the damnatory consequences still 
survive, and the ready inference be promptly, 
because unavoidably drawn, that the present 
Arch-deacon’s seniors were unworthy or unlit 
for the oiHce. Surely his Lordship must have 
failed to make these obvious calculations; 
and therefore it is that we have cast them up 
for him ; and if he wish to verify the accuracy 
of our ligures, we*would recommend him for 
the nonce, by a bold metamorphosis to picture 
bimself to himself as one of these humble 
seniors of the Bengal chaplains; and then 
he will be enabled, with some degree of fel- 
low-feeling, to muse and mediate on that un- 
merited degradation which he himself has in- 
flicted on the department over which he pre- 
sides. 

The iiijndiciousness — the want of judgment 
displayed is most manifest. « The very quali- 
fications, which we should have put down as 
indispensable, are repudiated. The very 
energies which we should have thought at best, 
but questionably beneficial, are made to 
silence all other pretensions. Long experi- 
ence in church government and local experi- 
ence of India; a knowledge of its real wants 
and of the best mode of relieving them ; n 
mild and unassuming way of enforcing duties, 
and a tolerance of allowing others to think, 
at least as well as yourself, go for nothing ; 
whereas energy and mere bodily and vocal 
vigour, and a peremptory and almost over- 
powering manner of putting down the humble 
suggestions of others, go for every thing. The 
clergy only, we are assured, are permitted to 
appreciate fully these qualifications for a 
dictatorship ; and even the revered ArM-dea- 
coii Corrie used softly to complain, (not, we 
presume, to expostulate) of being deturbed 
from his own proper sphere and station, and 
bid to listen to an oracle. * 

But this is not all — the evil stops not here. 
His Lordship is concerned to consider not 
merely the temporary outcry wbioh may* be 
raised against this or that particular measure j 


but what will be the permanent effect of this 
proceeding on the working body, of which he 
is the head. Natura infortnitaiis humoM 
tardiora sunt remedia qvnm mala; et ui eor^ 
fwra leute aut/eseunt, cito extinguunturf sie 
inyenia studiqiie oppresseris Jacilius, quam 
revocaveris/^ Yes, one blighting hour will 
Jesiroy more than a year’s sunshine will build 
up; and the energies of all maybe parallzed 
by the immature exaltation of one. Tne sub« 
jecis, it is true, of his Lordship's Government 
arc under the separate dominion of consciotice, 
and are amenable to a still .higher power. 
But it does not become Jiis Lordsiiip the less 
on that account to lake heed, that the Ciiurch 
sustain no hurt nor hindrance through hit 
faults or miscarriages. We believe the clergy 
will be preserved by higher motives in the 
faithful discharge of their several abilities ; 
yet the cheerfulness, the alacrity of obedience 
to his Lordship’s particular instructions — the 
concurrence, the approbation, the afiection 
wc should sec, even in matters indifferent, 
surrendered as to a wise, just, and impartial 
ruler we cannot but apprehend will beoome 
chilled by such a nipping frost. A scotched 
wheel may be dragged along ; but tbe les8 
friction, the more nimble the movement. His 
Lordship can command obedience ; but the 
obedience of love is what he wants. Meins 
et terror injirma vincula carilaiis*^ We can 
further tell Jiis Lordship, noton our own autho- 
rity, but one to whom wise governors have 
paid deference, that ** nunquam satis Jida 
potential ubi nimia^*' and that ** nihil rerum 
mortalium tarn inslahile ac Jiurum quam famo 
potential non sua vi nixai,** We believe like- 
wise, that we could safely appeal to an autho- 
rity to which his Lordship himself thinks it a 
privilege to bow ; but we are writing in a 
newspaper — and writing there, because we 
have no other mode of gaining access, and have 
not the presumption to storm his Lordship's 
palace with the freedom of our opinions. We 
write, too, because the clergy themselves, not- 
withstanding their insubordinate spirits, are 
overawed. They know their own obligation 
to obedionce to their own spiritual Governors, 
and they feel the utter impracticability and 
uselessness of remonstrance against the mea- 
sures by which his Lordship’s government has 
of late been distinguished. They remember 
likewise 

** Milo'S end. 

Wedg'd In that timber which he strove to rend." 

We have already grown too large for anew8« 
paper ; and therefore pursue this subject as 
far as it would go, wc cannot. But a bint or 
two we • may throw out, which may conoern 
those who are most interested in the business. 
We should like to ask the Arch-deacon, if it has 
never occurred to him to reflect, whether ho 
would not have teaped greater honour in de- 
clining this dignity than he has done by ac- 
cepting it. Some persons were silly enough 
(silly, because ignorant of human nature^ to 
fancy that be had no taste for ^ew-gaws. They 
thought that be was regardless of rank ana 
station, .and sought only to be a falthfiil shep- 
herd of his Master’s flock. Tbcy ptirsviaded 

H h I 
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themselves that nothing; would induce him to 
burden himself with so invidious an exaltation. 
For ourselves we never thought so. We have 
lived too long and witnessed too much of 
human frailty, not to be cautious in ascribing 
to any one the rare quality of real indiirercncc 
to the pride and pageantry of life. Alas! human 
nature is not to be trusted — “ Naturan ex- 
pellns fiirca, tarnen usqive recurrit.'* And how 
often docs it happen that station rather ob- 
structs than aids our ii.scfulne.ss ! Connexion 
wall parly, and the habit of viewin:; }! sulqi'els 
in reference to personal nggrandizo neat, loo 
often obscure the noblest iiilellecH, ami r. in- 
vert into patrons of narrow views and tempo- 
rary interests those, who, in other conditions, 
would have been the lights of tfieir age aiifi 
the prijpagators of everlasting li'utli. Sa.ill we 
despair then of seeing the giverand the gifte I 
declare their magnanimity by untloiiig ibi- 
unhappy deed? If wo must despair of this, 
W'o must despair likewise of ev<n- seeing the 
day when iliey shall livi^ in l!ie .hearts and af- 
fections of the Indian clergy. When we saw 
the dangers to wbieli bis Lordsliip was ex- 
posed, when we saw the eontomplatcd purpose 
of bestowiiigllie Areb-deaeonry on bis itdalive, 
we afterwards eongraiultiled ourselves on t!ie 
hair- bread til cse/ape from so ujisccmly a pin 
ceeding. Hat after clearing sueli a Se>lla, 
W'o never dreamt of tliis Cli irybdis ; nor could 
we bring ourselves to believe tlie fact, till i( 
was impossible to disbelieve it. Oh ! tiiat fn • 
Lordship would hear us f<n* a inojuent, wiiilc 
we entreat him to remember, that the dislri- 
butioii of patronage is not a matler of eom.noti 
giatuily, hut the diseliargc of a siered fum* 
tiori, in wliicdi it is necessary to look aronm! 
with mueii cireiinispcetion and ascerl iin with 
much carefulness, the real ami iimiisg dsed 
qualiiieatioiis of all those wii.) nny be e.ui- 
clidates ; to remember the claims of long ami 
faiihfiil services, and not needlessly set 
aside ; ami to shut the ear against all solivd- 
talio.is of fricndsliip or interest, to dissolve for 
a lime every private tic, forgetting pa. ty opi- 
nion and w ith landing party feoJing, anj ask- 
ing only what is right, 

“A sharp judgment shall be to them that 
are in bigli places," and therefore we jires ime 
to admomsli. We know t!ie dilliculty of toe 
asiv and the feeble pen we have in our band. 
But the cause vve sustain is on a rock. If any 
jne shall say that we are enldiging lite 
wounds and aggravating the w'eakness of the 
Christian cause, we disavow Hie allegation, 
and contidently allinn, that the Church has 
nothing to fear from the exposure of truth, so 
long as liic truth itself shed a lusti’e«and ]io> 
nor on his proceedings. Truth in every de- 
partment of human knowledge and hyiman 
proceedings, and in spite of ell artilioial ob- 
jects and hindrances will ultimately prevail. 
Like tried silver she only comes out of the 
furnace brighter and brigb^ter. When truth 
lays open real grievances or abuses, whetlier 
intentional or otherwise^ then is the time, 
especially for spiritual governors, to take 
warning, how by one rash act, they may more 
easily undermine and demolish their citadel, 
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than by a long coarse of wise and usefnl Go- 
vernment they can re-establish her in the 
affections of mankind. — Ibid. H. 

“ E*ro Hi rini — 

Lividui el inordax yidear 7 

" Hear hie speech, but ear thou naneht." 

Jfaebgf*. 

Sir, — T must crave the favour of a corner to 
(leliiil t!ie great doings at the Archi-deaconal 
dinner on Wednesday last. Your reporter, 
I bell, ve, was not there, or 1 should have been 
spared tiic pains of being the chronicler of 
Ibis event; and the public would have been 
favoured with a more correct account of it. 
Fray why was he absent? There was tho 
;*,ro:iiesV possible probability of much speeclii- 
fyiiig : and as lUe dinner was of a public na- 
tuie, given by a public functionary, on his 
elevaiion to a public olliee, to all Hie clergy 
of tlie establishment, it was a fit occasion for 
the pen of a ready writer. However, in the 
want of a belter, I will endeavour to be a 
faiHifiil iKinator ; but as the account has to 
pass tiirougii a lengthened course befoie it 
eoim‘s to me, it may not be quite so clear as 
u lion it first ros(‘, from the spring; but may 
have mixed itself a little with the soil of the 
eiiannel. 

The whole ccidesiastical district, I am told, 
sent in its contributions on this mcirioiabJe 
occasion ; and forces were levied from Dnm- 
l> im, (hiinsutab, Berhampore, Howrali, Btr- 
rackpo.e, and Bishop's College, and every 
other ouf-pv).st within a hundred miles of ti/c 
metiopolis; all iu sboit were there, save only 
one or two solitary “ insubordinate" excep- 
ti nn. Tiie Bjshop graced Hie meeting with 
iiisatlemlaiieo (nurop Kai Oepawavra) beeansc 
Hie sanotimi of bis presence was indisperisa- 
bJe, blit hko poor Acteoii “ vollet abase 

juidifiiif Ncd 

Aftei' a s!iort confabulation, the party de- 
seeii.led to Hie glorious eritcrprize, and were 
no sooner sCijh'd, ilso.ons, tliiin a mighty mar- 
vel began to pervade Hie guests at the inighly 
e.'iangc vvliiidi had taken place within the old 
Ciitireli p.xrso'nge, — the parapliorn-.ilia was 
aiuigelher excLdlent; and up and down the 
gemie wliisper ran “ quantum mutatus ab 
illoj" Who cares about Hie patronage, (quoth 
one of Hie uneovenanted “ w<? pour Id diges- 
tion^) so long as we get good fare like this ? 
Who, indeed, rejoined anotlier, if he will 
treat us well, and let us alone ? 

But despite of every endeavour to make tho 
best of a sorry business, still there was an 
iiiimoveable oiouJ abiding on almost every 
brow, and il penseroso was the obvious musing 
of almost every heart present. Even the Bi- 
shop, [ am assured, could not shake off dull 
care ; i^frons la*ta parum ^ , dejecta lamina 
vulUi;* and the sadness without bespoke tho 
conilict and turmoil within. Some how or 
other a general persnasioii had previously per- 
vaded the party, that his Lordship would dis- 
burden his surcharged mind ; some expected 
a strain of honeyed globules, of language 
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{**mell\io$ verhorum globules** )\ others pre- 
dicted an explosion; but all seem to liriv,; 
thought ^ when the time came, pitrtnritint 
monies and many apprehended the latul 
issue of that ominous verse. Bjt while the 
travail ol mind was going; on, the evening was 
rearing away, till at length, to the mispealv- 
ahlejoy of all present, a gentle move cndi; I 
in a general rise, and the dinner table was 
abandoned without a single speech. Notcvcn 
Therapon muitered a wor 4 l. 

The party now' divided, all the seniors pre- 
sent felicitating themselves on their escape 
and belaking tlfemsclvcs off, and the lest pio- 
cceding to the drawing room. 

There was still, I presume, a lurking appre- 
hension, that either his Lordship or Wn* Cio- 
rngns would put a eororiis on the gloomy 
festivity ol llie evening hy exhibiting, at leasj, 
a lew' “ meandiiiigs ot verbal obl:qiiJi>’' ; and 
the sequel proved the eonoetm.ss of tins a;i- 
tieipalion. Alter the lapse of a siiort but un- 
easy silence, llic Aicluleacon opened upon an 
haiangiie, to wliieli the residue of t!ie snr- 
Tomitling bjetliien listened, quasi rovem 
adati (Itynani tvmplo** 


Governor would have done under similar cir- 
cumstances, and abi<led by the old letters 
patent until the new ones come out. FJe was 
persuaded that the clergy had not been tho 
authors of any of the articles which had ap- 
peared on the subject: he would not lay such 
a sin to their charge but lie feared they might, 
ineautiousiy h:i\e abetted the, public voice 
1 I leediiig the llaine. 

He then proceeded to speak of “ liis own un- 
vvori Illness vinrtu civdit sna") and how 
niacn be had been humbled by the late oe- 
cari-enecs. (“ Oro, miserere aniiiii non digna 
ferentis.") “T»vo months ago he had not ilie 
most distant notion of what was to bel'al him, 
and fie had m'ver moved a linger towards ob- 
taining the appointment. Our most excellent 
Dioftesan had made the selection from the best 
nutives, and entirely on liis own juLlginenl; 
a. id no pcison bad a right to(|uestion its pro- 
pi iety. And afKir being eJiosen lor the olliee, 
nnwfi/thy as lie was, he did not \ent:jro to 
soiink baidv ; l> it felt himself bound neillicr 
to be wanting, nor unwilling, to render bis aid 
an 1 co-opcr<iUoii to our most excellent 
Diocesan.*' 


^ A mere outline is the utmost in my power to 
give. He was to all appearaiiee, 1 b‘arn, 
labouring most intensely within, so lliat a first- 
rate reporter could scarcely have converted 
tlic olfusion into a (Jonnected S])c('cli. It was 
in some such a strain as this. “He had iml 
the least intention of addressing his dear bui- 
Ihren, until the spur of the moa.cnt, an.!, 
theieforc, lie had not picmeditnled wiml be 
was going to say. He could not, however, 
help remarking bow inneh he rcgselte l tb d 
his appointment to the Arch di jeon.y iiiul 
created so rnneli unjustitiable dissati d' iction. 
He was more especially coiicerncvl, timt aiiy 
measure of our most excellent Dioet'san 
sliould be impugned at a seaison like ti e ore- 
sent, when the English Church ils*df v/a.’, i i 
jeopardy, and re(|uircd the unanimity and 
eo-opcratioii of all her members to save lici 
Irotn this hour of peril. And more parti- 
cularly in the infant Church of India w:vs am 
breacdi among the brethren to be deplored. 
It was impossible for him not to have felt, it 
would be hypocrisy to say he had not, what 
had appeared in the newspapers on tho sub- 
ject, Bat he, nevertheless, <lisr<\garded all 
newspaper discussions, and let them pass as 
the idle wind. He was chiefly grieved on ac- 
count of our most excellent Diocesan, who 
must have been alfected by wliat had latel> 
transpired. As to the arguments which had 
been urged either against himself or his Lonl- 
ship, they were too absurd to deserve cither 
notice or confutation. He himself should cer- 
tainly not condescend to take any notice of 
them. The injustice complained of was with- 
out the slightest foundation; the preiurgative 
>vhich had been qnestioneef, was a most un- 
doubted and inviolable right. Whether our 
most excellent Diocesan bad, or had not re- 
ceived his new letters patent, was a matter 
of not the slightest moment. Our most excel- 
lent Diocesan had only acted as any Civil 


“ Tiie comparisons which had been drawn 
in tlie ncvvspai>ers we/c bolli uiiju.st and iii\i- 
dio (S. Comparisons had iiolhing to do with 
l!Hi nialtcr, and ho ilopreoated them alto.* ether. 
Oar mosie icoilenl D.ooo^an ought to enjoy the 
privili*;;c of boaiig guided by liis own disere- 
lion in sue!) rnatUMs. He was full\ liumoled 
under a seai.se of his own unwoi tliiness, and 
liepiorod the impetuosity of his temper; but 
at the s line lime he. assured his dear brethren, 
tsMl ll»ev should nut cxperimicc an> thing to 
CO iijilain of on tlial score; but that he should 
ever be ready to listen to tbeir wisiies and 
application.^, and ho hoped tli<;y would ail 
readily <‘o-ope.ate witli iiim and our most cx- 
eellc It Diocesan in every mtiasuro that would 
lead to promote the eonimon cause of right- 
eousness. 

I)i.rrr((t Anchises:"* snob, or nearly such 
w'as the burden of the song. The exact words 
1 cannot voiirh for as 1 am only a hciesny 
lepoiicr; tlie. spirit may be relied on as here 
rec.irded; ^\/r/ftram animi mm/is qtiam corpo^ 
ris.'" ft oozed out, 1 am told, like viscous 
vainish out of a imrrow nocked bottle, sticky 
and loath to come. Tiiere was nothing 
Ibroiighout, of the animo vidit^ ingenio 
complej'Ks estf eloqnv'tldl illaminaoit no* 
thing of the clear head, and clean heart 
mens conscia recti,**) wlitcii puts life even 
into a lisping tongue, and animates the lips of 
the most iudilfeient orator. And therefore, 
not a tear wms sh.'d — not a touch of sympathy 
responded to so heartless an apj^eal. It seemed 
to die away in the air, 1 am told, a.s fast as it 
was uttered, and was felt to be “ magtw conatu 
magaas nag as** 

The Bisljoph card, — Therapon heard,— all 
that were left of the party heard ; but not A 
whisper in reply. Whether or n(»t any heart 
wa.s revolving over semper ego auditor t<*n- 
tum? nunquamne reponam, vexatus totieSj** I 
cannot aver: but the Arch-deacoti, be it re- 
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tnembered was in his own castle, and nnder 
the wing of his patron, and mereover all the 
most vigorous, as well as the most mild of 
the dear brethren were away : and so the rest, 
1, presume, thought within themselves 9 uk 
§e jaetet in aul& (coIubJ* 

Of the Archi-cleaconal transaction itself I 
have now neither time nor patience to speak 
or write. I cannot away with it. And if I 
could write, 1 fear it would be after'such like 
a fashion. 

" Iliec ego non credam vennslna dlgna lucerna, 

Ileec ego non agitein ?” 

Yes though lam not even a fif- 

tieth cousin of the great arch-agitator. £t is 
a subject, that requires more than a mere cur- i 
•ory discussion. The evil lies deep, and | 


wants eradicating root and branch* Longa 
tit iniuria^ long<t ambugei/^ 1 confess 1 am 
utterly at a loss to comprehend what the 
Bishop is about; and 1 find others equally 
share with me in my want of comprehension. 
I am daily looking forward to the time, 
when “ rernota erroris nebula^'* he wiJl iden- 
tify himself with Daniel Wilson. If “-£/«>- 
copat us non est artificium transigendo vita/* much 
less is it ^^/acienda injuria** — and therefore I 
would entreat his Lordship to beware lest it 
hereafter be recorded of himself and his 
bislioprick. 

“Auream iavenlt, ebaiiaceam reUqalt." 

September 5. Imago* 

[Ibid. 


AFFAIRS OF JEYPORE. 


We heard on the forenoon of the 15tl] June, 1 
that an express received from Jey pore had an- 
nounced some insurrection, in which Lieute- ' 
nant-Colonel Alves bad been dangerously 
wounded, and Mr. Blake, his Assistant, killed. 

Private letters from Jeypore communicate 
further details of the tragic events. On the 
tnorning of the 4i\\ June, Major Alves paid a 
visit t6 the xciiana, accompanied by Cornet 
McNaghtenon the same elcphantwith him, and 
by Mr. Blake and Captain Ludlow on another. 
They set out for the palace at day-break. On 
their way nothing extraordinary oecurred. At 
the conference tiie five Moosahibs weie pre- 
sent, the Ranees said their say,- and all went 
merry as a marriage bell.'' Tlie party took 
their leave, and on a ' riving at the place where 
the elephants were standing. Major Alves was 
rather ahead. Captain Ludlow a short distance 
behind him, and Mr. Blake and Cornet Mc- 
Naglitcn in conversation with one of the Tha- 
koors, were bringing up the rear. They Mere 
all at this time witliin the walls of the palace, 
with a crowd of natives around them, and Major 
Alves was preparing to mount his elephant, 
when a man siicideiily advanced out of the 
crowd and attacked him, and ere the fellow 
could be secuied lie had inflicted tliice severe 
wounds on the Major’s head, udiich immediate- 
ly brought him to the ground. Captain Ludlow, 
who was nearest to him, fell immediately upon 
the assassin w ho was secured, oll'oring no resis- 
tance. The wounded officer was then put into 
a palkee and sent home. They Jeyporcans 
around, did not afford any aid to secure the 
villain, nor did they assist him : they looked 
on at the murderous attack as unconcerned 
spectators, with calm indifiierence and seemed 
to view the affair as a matter of course. Cap- 
tain Ludlow and Cornet McNagliten set out by 
the side of the wounded officer’s palanquin, the 
former alone on the elephant — the latter on 
horseback. Cornet McNaghten after proceed- 
ing a short distance, turned back to look at 
the villain who had wounded Major Alves, 
md founded Mr. Blake with the wretch's 


sword in his hand almost bent double, with 
four sepahees and two chuprassees engaged In 
binding the man. The Cornet was probably 
about five minutes looking on at this scene, 
when he urged Mr. Blake to come on and 
leave the man to the Rawul's guard as he was 
now M'ell secured. Mr. Blake declined pro- 
ceeding until he should see the fellow deliver- 
ed to the guard, and wished the Cornet to stay, 
but the latter desirous of going on with the 
wounded Major, set ofi‘ at a hard gallop to 
I rejoin his palkee. He was at this time within 
the walls of the palace, and had not the remo- 
test suspicion that any commotion had occur- 
red outside, hut he had scarcely got without 
the palace yard when he was* assailed with the 
grossest abuse : — astonished, he looked round 
io see what was the matter, when suddenly 
about 20 men riulred forward to seize him — 
innumerable brickbats were hurled at him and 
he rode the gauntlet down the principal street 
of Je>pore Ihroiigh a perfect shower of these 
missiles. His escape w'as miraculous ; had he 
stayed another minute or had the speed of his 
horse been checked nothing could have saved 
him. It was afterwards discovered that the 
animal had been struck in several places by the 
missiles aimed at him. The corpse of Mr. Blukc, 
who has been savagely murdered, was reco- 
vered after the riot was quelled and bro ight 
into camp on the evening of the 4th, and on 
the morning of the 5th the remains of this gen- 
tleman were consigned to the grave. 

It appears that this lamented gentleman left 
the palace on his elephant very soon after Cor- 
net McNaghten quitted him, but when he got 
outside, he found an infuriated mob collected, 
who brutally assailed him — a precaution which 
European officers seem constantly to neglect, 
as if they really thought the security of their 
lives of no imporfance — or as if there could 
be any thing implying too great a regard for 
lives of such value to their country as Mr. 
Blake's was, in conforming in that respect to 
the custom of this country. A single chupras- 
see was sitting behind him, and be ran the 
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gauntlet for some time on the elephant, until 
gome suwars galloped up from behind and 
hamstrung the poor beast, while others were 
poking at him with spears. He managed to get 
the elephant near a temple, when he jumped 
oil' and sought an asylum from the fury of the 
mob in the sacred edifice. Vain hope ! he 
was dragged out and murdered in the most 
barbarous manner in the middle of the street. 

The Ranees are stated to be all lighting with- 
in — the Tiiakoorsand Meotsuddies all intrigu- 
ing without. It is not believed, however, that 
either the llawul or the inmates of the zcnarui 
were at all privy to this tragical affair. Ex- 
presses had been sent off to Nusseerabad for 
troops ; these expresses would reach that sta- 
tion by the 5th, and the cavalry would probably 
reach Jeypore by the evening of thedth or the 
morning of the 7th. The Minister’s authority 
was respected within the walls, and while that 
lasted. Major Alves was safe in his camp from 
further assault. 

Such are the particulars of the shocking 
occurrence at Jeypore which arc contained in 
private communications. The ofTicial letters 
may, possibly, supply further details. The 
precise cause of the tragedy is, however, in 
so far as we know, still involved in mystery : 
but, this much is certain, that its origin was 
entirely local and confined in its influence to 
Jeypore — any inference from the shocking af- 
fair that it furnishes reason to dread similar 
occurrences elsewhere, is quite unwarranted. 

The service and his friend.s sustain a heavy 
loss in Mr. Blake’s murder. A friend who 
knew him well and who has had the best op- 
portunities of forming ajudgrnent of his cha- 
racter and services, observes : — 

“ He was a noble fellow, universally consi- 
dered likely to make a distinguished figure in 
public life. Although he has fallen a sacri- 
fice to some local exaspcriilion at Jeypore, he 
was deservedly popular among the natives, 
his warm hearted disposition, frank and cor- 
dial manners conciliated their regard ; while 
his high independent spirit coinrnanded their 
respect. As to his public services, he has 
been employed in the settlement of several 
affairs connected with the Native States, re- 
quiring the exercise of great judgment, tact, 
and decision, in every one of which his efl'orts 
were attended with the most complete success, 
and since his deputation to Shekawattce he 
has received the thanks of Government for 
the valuable assistance given by him to Major 
Alves.” 

It is indeed lamentable that such a life 
should be lost to the country and society in 
such a manner : Major Alves, we sincerely 
hope, will recover from his wounds. The last 
accounts were favourable. TJiat any of the 
party escaped — that the palanquin^with the 
wounded officer attended only by Captain 
Ludlow should have been permitted by the 
excited and savage crowd to pass unmolested, 
is indeed most extraordinary. ^ 

After the above was in type, we received 
from a highly intelligent and esteemed corres- 


pondent the following further particulars 
which confirms in every important point the 
statement we have furnished. We hope a 
signal example will be made of all concerned 
in the murderous attack, but we are not quite 
prepared to advocate “ tremendous retribu- 
tion,” nor even the appropriation of the ter- 
ritory, when there is no reason to apprehend 
that the Jeypore Minister was at all concerned 
in the crime. 

(From a Correspondent,) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alves, the British Agent, 
had been on a visit to the Ranee, where every 
thing had gone olf most favorably. On return- 
ing from the audience and arriving in the 
outer court of the palace, the party separated 
to mount their respective elephants, when a 
dirty-looking fellow sprang forward, and cut 
down Colonel Alves, inflicting three severe 
wounds on his bead. The Colonel fell, but 
was rescued by Captain Ludlow and the chup- 
rasees, while the Jeyporeans looked on in ^ 
stupid silence. Colonel Alves was then put" 
into a dooley, and with Captain L. on one 
side and Cornet McNaghien on the other, 
taken out to camp, while Mr. Blake remained 
behind to see the murderer secured. After 
proceeding some distance, Cornet McNaghien 
returned to the palace to see that the murder- 
er was safely secured, and found Mr. Blake 
in the act of tying him. Seeing him thus 
safe, he proposed to Blake to come and look 
after Alves ; but, Blake said, be would not 
stir until he had seen the man safely delivered 
over to the Rawul’s people. McNaghien then 
mounted bis horse and galloped off. The 
party inside ilic palace, which is a very exten- 
sive building, appeared quite unconscious of 
there being any tumult in the town. On quit- 
ting the outer court, Mr. MeNaghten was 
assailed with hooting and yells, and several 
men attempted to seize him. He put spurs to 
his liorse and dashed through them, and rode 
down amid showers of stones, brickbats, and 
earth hurled at him from all quarters, through 
the long street, and finally escaped to camp. 
Some time after Mr. Blake having delivered 
the man over to the Uawiil’s authority, pro- 
ceeded to quit the Court-yard on an elephant 
with a chuprassee in the howdah and asuwar 
riding behind. The crowd had now greatly 
increased. They assailed him with every sort 
of abuse — some horsemen came up and poked 
at him with their spears, but he still steadily 
pushed on. At length they hamstrung his 
clephanL He then got ITom the howdah into 
an adjoining house, but the ruflians forced 
open flie doors, and seizing him, some of the 
party held him down, whilst the others, — inhu- 
man monsters, — deliberately cut his throat. 
In the evening, when the riot was quelled, 
his body was recovered and sent to camp. 
Colonel Alves by the last accounts was doing 
well, the minister’s authority was respected 
within the walls, and so long as that lasted, 
ho would be safe from further assault. £x- 
pressess had gone to Nusseerabad, 80 miles 
distant, for troops. These would reach that 
station on the morning of the 5lh, and the 
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cavalry would probably reach Jeypore on the 
night of the 6th or morning of the 7tb. 

A more atrocious afl'air has never been re- 
corded — no cause can be assigned for such a 
proceeding. It was but a few months since 
that the detested Minister Jot^rani was remov- 
ed from tliat city by our interference, and 
Colonel Alves, by whom that act was ellecte<l, 
bailed as the deliverer of the country -Kng- 
lishrnen were in high favour, and all was 
greeting and smiles— niid yet now, without 
a single assigned or divineabic cause, the 
people have risen on us in evecration, and in 
eolcl-bloodcd Irofudieiy massacred one of our 
high functionaries and attempted the murder 
of the chief Agent of the Stale. The blood 
of the murdered cries high to heaven, and it 
will not be permitted to cry in vain. A tre- 
mendous example must he made — and it is 
gratifying to tind that our Uiiler, for once let- 
ting indignation get the hotter of his natural- 
ly kind disposition, and roused to a pro})er 
sense of what is due to justice, has piacoil 
the forces of the empire at the disposal of 
Colonel Alves for employment as he eoneeives 
the emergeiiey of the ease may de.nand. 

Several hundred persons vvere engaged in 
this airoeions proceeding. F<»rtiiiiattdy none 
of the Court arc implMnUed, and it is therefore 
probable that most of the wretclies have been 
marked and will he evcJilually seeuietl. A 
dreadful example must he made. It is but 
three short months since, that the (Commis- 
sioner of Delhi was murdiired. ]Mr. Liuis, 

the Magistrate of lias been recently 

wounded — and now to crown all— to add as it 
we4c the climax to sueli atroidties, a Bri- 
tish functionary, on his visit to a native 
Prince, is cut down in the very eoiirt“\ard of 
the palace ! Our rule of eonduct on such an 
occasion should he suited to the emergency 
of the case, the slow iiiaeliinery of our eouits 
is ill-enleiilatcd for such eoniingeueics as 
these. It should be ii(.*t as usual deli))eratiun 
— delilieration ! It should be action, action, 
action —or the hour will >et come, when we 
shall sorely rue our want of energy and deci- 
sion. We must confess that we should like 
to see such an example made in this instance, 
as should strike tcrrorthrougho.it India, and 
prove that the majesty of onr rule shall ir^t be 
permitted to be insulted without tremendous 
retribution. We should like to see the afl’air 
treated a la Napoleon — and some such mandate 
as the following issued. 

“ The persons of Ambassadors to a foreign 
state have been by Qniversal ammrd of nations 
considered sacred. It is with mingled pain 
and indignation that the Oovernor-CTetieral in 
Council has learned that the British Agent 
to the Court of Jyeporc has been severely 
wounded, within the very precincts of the 
palace at Jeypore, while his assistant, Mr. 
Blake, has been killed. In order, therefore, 
to mark the sense entertained of this atroci- 
ous act of treachery, and as an example that 
shall not be forgotten by other nations in 
amity with the British pow'er, the Governor- 
General in Council is pleased to declare — 
that ibe Jeypore state has ceased to exist as 


an independent principality — that the Rawul 
has ceased to reign — that Jeypore shall be 
forthwith occupied by a British force— and its 
administration be in future conducted by a 
British Cominissiouer.'' 

A measure such as this would be bailed 
w'ith satisfaction from one end of India to 
another, it would tend more to prevent a 
repetition of such atrocity than a hundred 
cxceutioiis. 

( From a Correspondents ) 

Nothing, I believe, lias yet transpired to 
prove the connexion between the attempt upon 
the llesideMt’s life and the murder of our 
lamented friend, and it is possible that all the 
persons Muieenied in the -last atroeions deed 
were victims of tlie rnisapprelnuisiori which 
evidently led away some of the rioters. I 
only learned the partieubiis of our frieiurs 
tragi<‘al end on arriving heie at the heginning 
of this month, or you may be sure 1 would 
have sooner written them to you. 

I hcliovo you have seen Jeypoor. The palace 
apartments are entered fiom a square which 
eonimiinieal(\s with the Ciiandnee Cliouk, or 
main street of the <‘ity, by a line of three (miirts, 
sepiiratcd by as many gates, and called there- 
fore the inpolea. Visitors leave their equi- 
pages and arms ouisiile the third gate from the 
street, and w'alk across tlie thiid court into 
' the palace square. Major Alves went on the 
nil of June with lilake, MeNaghteii and Lud 
low^ to ht)l(l cl state eoiifercnee with the Tlia- 
koors, the Queen-mother and otlim* Ranees, 
and every tiling passial olf well at the Durbar. 

I The Residency party wef'e about to mount 
tindr seveial convey anees outside the third 
gate, to letuin home, when a man sprang out 
from the armed crowd assembled near them, 
and inllicied three sword wounds upon the 
Resident as he w^s going to step upon his 
elephant ladder; Budlow, who was a little 
hehim1,wdlh much promptitude threw himself 
upon the assassin, and boie him to the ground, 
by Ibis act, piobably, causing liic third blow 
to fcillwitli liLtle elleet on the Major’s back. 
Major Alves received the fiist, and severest 
wound on the ba(;k of his head, hut it did nut 
bring him down, and he says he I ell as though 
li(' had received an cleelrie shock on the left 
shoulder. it was not until he got the second 
cut, which was on the front side of his head, 
and comparatively slight, that an idea of what 
was oeeiirring Hashed upon Jiis mind: he im- 
mediately turned, and saw Ludlow on the 
prostrate assassin, keeping him down with all 
his strength, when he himself knelt and held 
the villain’s extended arm and sword ^atho 
ground until satisfied that he was secured by the 
Residency chiiprassees. His head was pre- 
sently bound up in a haiidkereliief, and get- 
ting inVa a palanquin, he passed unmolested 
out of the tripolea^ i\x\d the city, escorted by 
eight suwars and attended by Ludlow, who 
fearing that he might faint from loss of blood, 
ran ^ome distance alongside of the palanquin, 
and then mounted an elephant, from which, 
however, he, after a little while, descended in 
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the street, to run a^ain by the palanquin to 
near the Ajmere pale, where after providing 
some water for the bearers to give their master 
in case of faintness, he pot on a horse, and pal- 
loped to the Residency to prepare Doctor 
Mottley for his patient. 

Blake remained behind, talkinp to me of 
the Rciwurs sons who hurried out on the first 
inliiTiutiun of a disturbance, and INlcNaphtcn, 
who rode to the end of the tripo/m with the 
Resident’s palanquin, rclnrninp to the 
scene of the outrape, found him staridinp 
tlierc, sccinp tlie prisone.r more tiphtly bouiKl, 
and givinp directions for his beinp brouplit 
off to tlie Residency on a eharpoy. Me 
Naphlcn, who tlioupht that tlie assassin sliould 
be piveri up to those wlio were answerable for 
his deeil, advised Jilako to make him over to 
the Minister’s people and to inoiint his ele- 
phant and return home; but our friend wlio 
apparently deemed it of eonsequenec to have 
tlie lir^t exaniiiiatiori of the man, s'.rMl lie wanild 
see him conveyed to the Residency, so Me- 
N.ipliteii, wlio little knew what ast.irmvviis 
brewdnp witlioiil the palace pates, rode v\ilii 
a siiipie horseman tliroupli them into the 
Chiindce (’honk. Hardly Jiad he walked his 
horse a few Iciipths down this street, when 
the crowd w'hicli always assembles on tbe 
oceasioii of tlie Resiilerii’s visitinp the court 
began to be abusive; som(^ exclaimed that 
Ibo Ferinpet's bad slied blood in the palace, 
while others threw dirt and stoiKis at him, so 
that to avoid heiiip heiniiKHi in and ill treated, 
he w as fain to spur his iiorse, and dash tliioiipJi 
the people: he found the tumult subside fis 
he put away from tlie main street, ami slaek- 
cniiip his pace as he mnircd the Cliundpaul 
city pate,' he passed quickly out, and eaiileicd 
on to the Rcsideiiey, wiiieli is built in the 
“ JMnjttf hee aliout a mile and a hall 

from the town. It is impossible to say whe- 
ther the report of the Knplish having shed 
blood ill the palace was set about by desipn- 
inp persons, or, wlietlier it arose from a con- 
fused rurmtir of tlie Resident’s liavinp passed 
out after haviiip been wounded in some en- 
counter at the i)urbar. Tlie inijiression on 
tbe minds of all four peiiilcmeri after the deed, 
was that some party’s attempt to murder the 
British Representative had failed, and that 
there was an end of it: had any thinp like a 
popular tumult been expected, of course the 
whole Residency party would have pone oil 
topetlier, or have put themselves under the 
protection of the Rawul. 

The mob w^ere evidently not inflamed when 
Major Alves and Ludlow passed out, and 
there is little reason to doubt iliat bud oui 
friend been on liorscback, be would have 
ridden throuph them as easily as McNaphten 
did. Most unfortunately, when Blake came 
out, either he or the ehuprassee Lyebmun, 
who was in the Ithuwns of Ifis howdah, exposed 
the bloody sword with which the Major bad 
been wounded : the mob on seeing this re- 

eated the former exclamation, ** the Ferinj^ees 

ave shed blood in the palace/' and with cries 
of mar ! mar ! began to throw dirt and stones. 


If Blake had apprehended more than insult 
from this misguided crowds he doubtless 
would have here turned back into the palace, 
but he ordered liis mahout to push on home- 
ward, and his elephant was accordingly urged 
along the Chatidnee Chouk for 300 yards at a 
pace wliieli left the moh behind, and would 
soon have carried him out of the city, but as 
he turned into the broad street which leads to 
I he Ajmere or Kishenpaul pale, a piiard of 
the city police attracted by tlie peiieral cry, 
ran up and bepan to w'oiind the elephant to 
stop its progress. Blake now ordcicd a siiwar 
who attended him to gallop on to the Re- 
sidency and ivport what was oeeurring: the 
mahout still pressed on, and had pot half w'ay 
down the street, a distance of 300 yards, when 
another parly of polii^e, “ Mcenahs,” joined 
ill the aflVay, and hacked at the elephat’s hind 
legs. The attached to this animal here 
displayed great eon rage and devotion ; not 
being armed, he seized the lailder wliieli lump 
under one side of tin*, howdah and with it 
endeavoured to boat olf the assailants, but he 
was soon cut clou n, and the nioh coming up 
rained stomps at the howdah from all sides, 
cxelaiiiiiiig, ** kill the miirdcier ! ho lias shed 
blood ill the palace.” lilake defended himself 
from the stones as well as he eouhl by holding 
up the eusbions of liis liowdali, but probably 
tliinking that the city pate was shut, or doubt- 
ing wlietlier his disabled beast could reach 
it under such eirmimstanees, he ordered 
the mahout to diivc the animal up to tho 
wall of a nmndrr (or temple) facing the 
street belonging to Nath .lee Peroliit, a res- 
pectable native with whom be was acquainted, 
'riie door of this building was closed, but 
Blake, tlic ciiupiussee and the irialiout, got in 
at a window, and wore eondueted by two 
poojaniiK (piiests) to a small room on tho 
ground floor and the extreme end of it, and 
there locked in ; but tbe mob soon followed 
them, and diseovering Ibeir retreat, not only 
battered dowoi the door of tbe room, but broke 
a large hole througli the middle of tlie oppo- 
site wall, from an adjoining court, and another 
oil one side just under tbe roof, from an out- 
side staircase, so as to be able to attack them 
from III I CC points. Onr friend got a sword 
from one of the poojnrrivs just before he was 
locked in, and wiili tliis he defended himself 
gallantly for sometime, keeping the door, and 
warding olf sword and sjicar thrusts, but 
when the dastardly assassins began to fire 
iiiatchloeks at him throuph the breaches they 
had made in the wall and roof, he felt 
that resistance was vain, and forgetting Aiw- 
>r//; de.'fired the men w ho stood by him to try 
the only chance of saving their lives by going 
out to the assailants. There was a possibility 
of their being thus spared, for some of the 
crowd had loudly sworn by the Giinga and 
Jumna that if they w ould leave the feringee 
and come out, they should not be hurt. The 
ehuprassee was the first to go out, he was im- 
mediately killed. The mahout was saved by a 
man who seized his arm and drew him aside. 
Our friend bad one or twice called out to his 
attackers not to shed innocent blood, as be 
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was guiltless : now seeing that be had done 
all man could hope to do against the over- * 
whelming force of his mad enemies, he threw 
down his sword at the door of the room and 
went out calmly to face the mob, that tilled a 
small court in front of it, when ere he had 
advanced two steps beyond the trcshhold he 
was deprived of life by twenty sword wounds. 
When the intelligence of Blake's death was 
brought to the Residency, it was with dilliculty 
believed ; so little was any thing serious ex- 
ected from the eflervcscence of the people, 
ut a few hours afterwards the sad truth of 
the statement was proved by the arrival of his 
body which was brought with ail possible res- 
ect by the servants of the Uawul. He was 
uried early the next morning close to the 
Residency, and a monument is being built 
over the spot, to perpetuate the memory of 
one who was as much esteemed by Govern- 
ment as he was beloved by his friends. I 


(From a Correspondent,) 

In cases of peculiar atrocity — in all instan- 
ces of great state emergency, the salas popali 
supreme lex must be recognized as the leading 
principle of action — and every thing must 
bend before the law of state necessity ! The 
offence commonly designated by the phrase of 
popular assassination is one which should 
always experience the most tremendous retri- 
bution. it is one which unless instantly 
checked is very liable to spread, while its 
mischiefs are of the most appalling nature. 
In our time we only remember in India three 
instances in any way comparable to the recent 
affair of Jeypore. The one the treacherous 
out-break at Poonah under the Pcishwah in 
1817. The second the events preceding the 
battle of Seetabuldee, and in later times the 
affair atKittoor, where Mr. St. John Thacke- 
ray, the British Agent and all his escort, in- 
cluding four European officers, were cut to 
pieces. In the two first of these instances 
retribution was necessarily much delayed, but 
in none was it sufficiently severe! It is true 
Appah Sahih the Nagpore Prince was deposed 
and confined for some years, but was subse- 
quently released by orders from home — and he 
was very recently believed to be at Joudpore. 
The Pcishwah is a pensioner at Benares, on a 
magnificent income of £100,000 sterling per 
annum, and the traitor minister of Kittoor was 
spared from death and only subjected, toge- 
ther with his accomplices, to imprisonment 
because lie had rescued Messrs. Elliott and 
Stephenson, who were his prisoners, from the 
bands of the mob, and spared their lives 
which would otherwise have been sacrificed. 
Mr. St. John Thackeray lost his life from his 
fool-hardiness — he went to dictate to a well 
armed fortress with a mere e*scort with which 
he actually attacked the place, and thus fell 
in warm blood. There was not so much trea- 
chery in this case, as a presumptuous resis- 
tance of the supreme authority not at the time 
backed by suflioient physical force. It is true 
We subsequently besieged and captured Kittoor 
attd' dispossessed the Ranee. But months 


had expired, no severe example was made, and 
the opportunity of vengeance for the insult 
let slip ; for under some pretext of humanity 
or imaginary state policy, we did not hang, 
as we ought to have done, the murderers. 
The butchery of the Russian Envoy at Ta- 
breez in Persia, too, was owing to popular 
tumult excited by his own most indiscreet and 
indeed outrageous measures, which though 
they could nui justify, at least somewhat pal- 
liated alter events ; but the recent lamentable 
affair stands perhaps unrivalled in modern 
times. Looking at it as an event unconnected 
with slate affairs, it is one of no ordinary atro- 
city. B it when the high rank of the party 
attacked, as an accredited Envoy to a foreign 
court, added to the entire absence of any as- 
signed oauso for such proceeding, is con- 
sidered — it must be admilted to bo a case al- 
most wilhout a paralled in modern history. 
It merits — it must receive the most signal re- 
tribution, or it will be but the precursor of 
similar, perhaps even worse atrocities. The 
advantage of decision in such cases wc shall 
take the liberty of illustrating by a couple of 
anecdotes perhaps not very generally known — 
but which deserve consideration at the pre- 
sent moment. We venture to request Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s attention to the same. The 
first is of Indian history. At the first out- 
break of the Mabarattahs, two British officers 
of the name of Vaughan travelling in the 
Deccan were seized and inhumanly hanged. 
A few days subsequently. Cornets Morison 
(now Resident at Bushire) and Hunter (now 
commandant of the Mysore Horse), with their 
escort, were also captured after a most ener- 
getic defence in which a great many on both 
sides were killed, the officers surrendering only 
when the choultry, where they had taken re- 
fuge was unroofed — and the enemy could fire 
on them from above. These two officers would 
have shared a similar fate to the Vaughans, 
but for Mr. ElphiniAone. the Resident, who sent 
word to Bajee Row that, as these officers had 
been taken prisoner, of course the Pcishwah 
had a right to confine them, but that if he in- 
jured a hair of their heads, he, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, would hold Bajee Row personally res- 
ponsible, and would surely hang him where- 
ever he might happen to take him. That 
most judicious and spirited threat saved the 
oflicers from an ignominious death. They 
were imprisoned in the hill fortress of Wooso- 
ta, and were released at the close of the war, 
unharmed. 

The second instance is of European history. 
When the British troops were in Sicily in IdPJ, 
many of the soldiers were assassinated. 

I Hardly a day passed but what one or more 
were stabbed in the streets ; great precaution^ 
were adopted, but still the ill continued. It 
however, fortunately happened, that the Bri- 
tish commander was one of singular energy, 
whom no peril could daunt, and whom no man 
dared to- disobey. He issued a proclamation, 
that ** in every instance of assassination in 
future, the man found nearest the body should 
be seized, and summarily executed!” This 
proclamation put all Syracuse in a ferment. 
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The atrocity of such a mandate called forth 
furious denunciation, and all the nobles, 5tc. 
of the country waited on Sir John Slicrluooke, 
to remonstrate against such a proceeding. 
Sir John received the deputation surrounded 
by all his stalT and the oflicers commanding 
regiments. The chief noble opened forth a 
brilliant speech, setting forth the horrible in- 
justice of this order, but was met by Sir John s 
assertion, that he saw no equally judicious 
course of saving the lives of his men ! “ Jiul, 

Sir John,” continued the chief of the deputa- 
tion, “ only iliink of the atrocity of the order--] 
why I, Sir John, I may be the person occi- i 
dentally found nearest a murdered soldier!” 

I should be sorry for that, Count,” coolly 
replied the commander; “but. Sir, il such 
should be the case, by the living (jThI, I will 
hang you over the chief gateway of the city — 
you understand me !” The deputation with- 
drew: now, reader, mark the corollary, not 
another British soldier was assassinated!! 

You may say the mandate was ille^gaJ, this 
we will not dispute; but it produced the 
eH'cct anticipated — it stopped the oflcnce. 

The following is another brief account of 
the Jey pore alliiir, which was handed to us 
by a friend : — 

“ It will bo some satisfaction to hear that 
the last act of Blake’s life was as noble as the 
conduct which has ever distinguished him 
through life. Major Alves, McNagliton, Lud- 
low and poor Blake, went at sunrise this- 
morning, to \\\c mahul to have an interview 
with the Malijees, and widows of the late 
Rajah, that every thing passed oil’ well, and 
on leaving the Dm bar a mean looking scoun- 
drel cut Alves on the back of the head and 
brought him to the ground, and he received 
two more, wounds one on the head and the 
other across the shoulder. Blake and Lud- 
low seized the assassin, ^ind, for a time, 
disarmed and secured him, they then put 
Alves into a palanquin and MeNaghUui and 
Ludlow^ mounted their horses and rode to thi‘ 
Mhajic-kc-Bagli in safely, hut poor Blake re- 
mained behind till lie not only saw Alves 
safe away but orders were given to carry the 
assassin safe also to the Mhajio-ko-Bagh ; the 
consequence w'as he was surrounded and the 
tnomcnl he mounted his elephant speais w(!ic 
thrown at him and other missiles, and he got 
wounded. When he reached the gate he 
found it w^as shut, and as there was no possible 
exist from the city and his remaining on the 
elephant certain death, he hit upon the ex- 
pedient of dismounting with his cliuprassic 
and taking refuge in a mnndnr, thinking the 
sacredness of the place would have saved 
him : but no, they there murdered lihn and his 
ehuprassie by name Lutehman Sing formerly 
in your service. The ehuprassie behaved 
with great fidelity, calling out “ inui^er we 
but spare my master but mercy was a strao* 
ger to these villains’ breasts. Blake received 
twenty-six wounds about the face, head, aud 
throat.” * 

* Captain Ludlow returned, not on liis horn, but on hii ele> 
pnatit, aa itated by ui in a preceding page. 


This is a trait of native character, a noble 
instance of fidelity and a redeeming feature 
in the tragedy of Jcypore which deserves to 
be recorded. A friend in whose employment 
this murdered, brave, and failhlul ehuprassie 
oiiec was, assures us that he is convinced 
from his knowledge of the man’s character 
that the statement is accurate. The ill-fiiled 
Mr. Blake leaped into the temple fust, the 
ehuprassie in following had his arm cut off 
and (lied lepeating the vain appeal for mercy 
;o his master. Honored be his memory ! 

Another particular in the above account not 
known before, is that the gabs were shut 
upon Mr. Blake, at least the guaid who could 
have opened it did not. 

( From a Correspondent. ) 

Tw'o months have now elapsed since llio 
ocenrreiiec of tlie Jc} pore tragedy, and though 
Ibe eoiiMtry w as jirepaied to expect prompt 
and ciieigetie measures against this state, 
proe.rasti nation is Mill the order of the day in 
the British Council. Enquiry and investiga- 
tion continue to engross the attention of our 
uiilliorilic.s at Je>poie ; but notwithstanding 
the lapse of time, little progress has been 
made, nor have any important facts relative to 
the jilanners ami matureis of this trcaelicry 
been elicited. Our information slands pretty 
nearly as it did on the 5th June. Emjuiry 
mu> be prolonged for the next ten months und 
the result will be equally uiisueeessful, so 
long as the Tliakoors guide the state, helm. 
The public papeis have fully de1ail(‘d matters 
as far as they have transpired. Il is the one 
and general opinion of inlelligen! natives in 
this vicinity that llie massacre of the European 
party was originated in, and executed under 
directions of, ilic imnal(‘s of the palace. Our 
chief object of solicitude at tuesent appears 
to be to trace the crime to its source, willi a 
view to the punishment of all eoncenied : ycl 
the plain and palpable trulli lias not struck 
our authorities, that the only suie mode of 
attaining this lesiill, is the removal of the 
present Ministry find the stihstiluliiui of our 
own authority. This is the lirst step and ought 
to ha\e been ordoied iiiimediatidy on the in- 
telligenec reaching (Iale,iitia. Jlad tica'cheiy 
occurred in Earopc, the obvious eouisc of 
proi’.edurc would have Ikmui the immediate 
letiremcat ofour Emhassy froinHie Court— w ar 
would have b('en deelaied and instant repara- 
(i<m of tlie insult demanded. Instead of this 
high eommariding tone, which would Irav© 
.>aved tip; culprits only at the sacrifice of the 
.>»ate, our temporising, nori-iiiierfcring policy 
haseonverted this national insult into a police 
iiivcstigatioii. It is an old but true saying, 
that below the la*iip is darkness, and this has 
been exemplified at Jcypore. No sooner was 
the act comniiltcd than the Minister was down 
on his marrow bones. lie bad succeeded in, 
or at tbc very least had connived at the murder 
of one offiecr, and the wounding, as was then 
supposed, to dcaili of the Resident— then eame 
fears for the consequences. This atrocious act 
had been committed during his Ministry, and 
I i 1 
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as no sword was drawn no hand was raised in 
defence of the unfortunate-unarmed foreigners, 
his Ministry whS) to all thinking people, at an 
end. To obviate this unpleasant, this incon- 
venient result, the cold, calculating, natured 
®ct of the Court is interpreted as a popular 
ebullition. The Rawul and Mahjec arc con- 
Mtant in their enquiries as to the Resident’s 
health and the compliment may, perhaps, be 
reciprocated ; but as Lord Wellington said of 
a county inecliiig, this is a complete farce. We 
arc not in a humour to Itandy cnniplirncnts — 
we are engaged on matters siflccting exist- 
ence — the exislcncc of ourselves as Gover- 
nors; the saving the country from anarchy 
and the sword. Would to Heaven our Atlalui 
fnof/iulflamahs \v<u'e as free from doubts and 
diiliciiltles as the Jeypore ease — we have 
only one course, to pursue; to take the coun- 
try, and this eUccted, to make known to the 
Mahjec as the head of the lemporarily-extiriel 
Raj, as wc would to an ordinary prisuner, that 
only on an ample, foil und unreserved disclo- 
sure of facts and particulars, will the state he 
permitted to exist as an independent princi- 
pality. During the period of our rule in 
Rajpoolana, dctaetimenls have constniitl) 
trotted out to .leyporc double <|uiek ; baton 
no occasion has a shot been tired ; the valour 
of the .leyporcans has always subsided into 
obedience on the arrival of our troofis. The 
revenue of this state is rated at a eron* of 
rupees: one-third htthnh, the same portion 
isiimrar or jaghcer lands, and the last hhyrat, 
or for charitalde purposes. TJie country is 
fertile and water in abundance near the sur- 
face ; an<l though the present produce is far 
short of half this amount, still by proper ma- 
nagement and ooiieiliation, and tlie restora- 
tion of coiitidoncc and tranquility under a 
settled and equitable rule, eommeree and 
agriculture would prosper and the revenue 
piogyessively increase. It is the deliberate 
opinion of well informed natives, that it would 
Le an act of inagnaniTiiity, of mercy, to take 
the Government of this ’stale under Uiitish 
guidance. It is now so coniplolely lorn by 
various factions that no contidericc can be 
placed on the administration of the nobles. 
The substitution of our authority would iin- 
mcdialely quash these factions, or like an 
unfed^ lamp, they would quickly become ex- 
tinguished from the absence of proper suste- 
nance. When IheTliakoors have been removed 
from power, it is not improbable the secrets 
of the massacre will bo disclosed. Rut allow- 
ing the crime emanated from the Durbar, and 
that fear or pride prevented divulgement, still 
we can impose a heavy pecuniary fin^ on the 
state, seeing, at that juncture, the principality 
and its resources would be under our com- 
iKiand. The governing the st^xte for the benefit 
of the Raj would mark our d i sin ter e.sted ness 
ahd shew the world territorial aggrandizement 
formed no part of our policy.. On taking pos- 
session of the country, the presence of an 
efficient force w'ould be necessary ; for though 
aonie demonstration of resistance mighf be 
2. 4 a*nple preparation fot^defence is the 
tiling to preventing attacks The/oti;' of the 
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Raj, now a hungry, rebellious rabble, should 
be armed, disciplined, clothed and regularly 
paid. In a word, it should be made an efficient 
soldiery and useful to the state. As it would 
he necessary to divide the principality into 
several Purgunnahs by officers under the 
immediate orders of the Resident or Chief 
(Commissioner, a portion of the troops should 
he atuiehed to each district : thus renderings 
after a short term, the presence of regulars, 
except in limited numbers, unnecessary. The 
Thakoors and jaghcerdars should be taught 
to look to the soil as the legitimate source 
of their incomes, plough-shares should be 
encouraged as substitutes for tulwars: and 
in case of disinclination to follow this advice, 
they should he disarmed, as was done in 
bringing the MJmirs into subjection and civili- 
zation in 1822. The edueation of the young 
Rajah must receive undivided attention ; since 
it would be our object to make him a J^rinee 
among Princes, a pattern of a ruler suited to 
the enlightened limes. This subject 1 w'ould 
strongly recommend to the consideration of 
friend Indophilus. And last, though by no 
means least in importance, is the decrease 
of the mithni^ by distributing the Princesses 
and their b^gions of attendants, throughout 
the state. This is urgently necessary to the 
proper working of the machine of Govern- 
ment : for the palace unless remodelled will 
continue the nursery of every species of 
intrigue ami cahal. Indeed, all the evils 
Jeypore has suffered for some years past have 
heen engendered within the m»haL With 
regard to the ways and means, this state must 
of course pay the price of its regeneration. 
Ry the existing treaty, we receive four annas 
of the revenue in the rupee ; U therefore is 
manifest the greater the iiriprovenieiit and 
prosperity of that country the more to our 
advantage. But sotting aside pecuniary con- 
siderations, the pei^ce and tranquillity of Uaj- 
pootnna, indeed of upy)cr Ilindostaii, hingMJ 
on tlie good government of this state: for 
anarchy, like a contagious disease, requires 
prompt and severe treatment to prevent its 
spread into neighbouring territories. 


TO TUt honorable sir C. T. METCALFE, 
(Jovcrnor^General of India, 

Sir, — I take advantage of that freedom of 
the press which you have constantly advocated 
and have now secured, to express to you the 
sentiments which I hold in common with al- 
most the whole community upon the late oc- 
currences at Jeypore. The general opinion 
has indeed heen already made known, as 
opposed to the view of the case which you 
have received officially from Major Alves, but 
1 have not observed any public print in which 
the reasons for this general opinion are so 
detailetf^ as to confer upon it the importance 
which it deserves. 

It is fortunate that all the accounts which 
bavA been given from different quarters of this 
transaction, coincide, as regards the main 
facts, with eaoh other, as well as with Major 
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Alves’s ofTicial statement. These main facts 
may therefore be considered as established, 
and they are universally thought to prove that 
Major Alves has been led to false conclusions, 
and that the honor and safety of the British 
name are likely tosulTer in his hands. 

In the first place, during the durbar which 
preceded the events in question, was a word of 
warning given to the English party that a 
tumult in the city wa& expected or feared? 
It is true that Major Alves has expressed an 
opinion, (changed and re-changed in the same 
oiricial letter,) that the disturbance in which 
Blake fell was unpremeditated, and took its rise 
from the attack which has been made upon 
himself. But is this supposition credible, 
considering that the attack upon MiQor Alves 
was a momentary event ; that it took place 
witliin the walls of the palace and not in the 
midst of the populace ; and that tliesubseqiient 
tumult was so immediate tliat even Captain 
Ludlow and Cornet McNaghfen, who followed 
closely upon Major Alves’s palanquin, escaped 
with difiiculty. Is it not rather forced upon 
the conviction of every one by the circum- 
stances of the aflair, that the massacre was 
premeditated, and that the blow at Major 
Alves was only the lighting of the train, the 
coiumcnccmcnt of the explosion ? and, if so, 
is it to be credited that the numerous mem- 
bers of the Durbar were ignorant of what was 
in agitation ? It is seldom that .sccrcs> such 
as this is observed in the council of a native 
mob. 

In the second place, did Rawal Byree Sal, 
to w'hom the troops of the Jeypore state are 
known to be obedient ; did any one of the in- 
fluential Thakooi's, appear in person, or take 
any steps to save the British authority from 
further outrage, either when the chief repre- 
sentative of tliat authority was cut down at 
their very door, or during^lie long interval by 
all accounts more than one hour, that poor 
Blake was making his hopeless stand in the 
temple which proved to him no sanctuary ? 
This is the damning evidence, of which let liie 
Jeypore Court and Thakoors clear themselves 
if they can. I trust that there is but one in- 
dividual in the empire who would receive 
without derision the RawiiTs story of his 
staying to quiet ladies tongues in the zenanah, 
while British blood was flowing without in 
consequence of his timely absence. Had he 
appeared at the head of a few regular troops ; 
had be even taken his stand singly between 
the mob and poor Blake, the latter would have 
escaped the fate to which he was coldly and 
mercilessly consigned. 

But is it customary for a native populace 
to rise against our authority with so deep a 
feeling of animosity and blood-thirstiness, 
unless they arc aware that similar feelings are 
entertained by their oWVi rulers? It is true 
that an European functionary has sometimes 
fallen, as occurred lately in another pre- 
sidency, in a moment of religious excitewent : 
but, putting aside such instances, where has 
the population of a city risen againrstus, from 
political motives, in the same spirit as at Jey- 


pore, unless when instigated to it by their own 
native chiefs ? More than all, wmiild that city 
guard have dared to turn against Blake in his 
extremity; would they have ventured to put 
themselves foremost among the nttaekiiig mob, 
unless they had been aware that this eunduot 
would meet the views of the rulers by whom 
they were entertained and paid, and with 
whom their persons were known, and their 
names registered ? 

These are the grounds, Sir, upon which it is 
universally considered that the view taken of 
this aflair by Major Alves is wholly fallacious, 
and that the adoption of bis senliiuenls by the 
Supreme Government must lead to steps which 
will be unsatisfaelory in every way, and quite 
inadequate to wipe oft’ llie insult wliicli our 
power has sustained. The insult in question 
has been inflicted by the anited and unanimous 
act of the city of Jeypore. No faction or 
party can be made the scape goat, for all 
joined in the pursuit of Blake, and all who- 
ever could reach bis body inflicted a wound 
upon it. It is almost equally (certain that 
those possessing power in the state were the 
instigators and alieltors of the deed. What 
would Aebar or Aulumgeer have done had 
their representative been siniilaily treated? 
They would have levelled the ofleuding city 
with the ground. To have given it up to three 
days pillage would have been a suitable re- 
tribution, as the punislunent would have been 
as universal as the eririie. Lord Clive or Lord 
Wellesley would have declared the Jeypore 
rule to have ended from the inornent that the 
intelligence was received. What shall we do 
in these less energetic days? Is the execution 
or perhaps murder of a few low caste and 
friendless individuals, selected at the choice 
of the native rulers to satisfy our wounded 
dignity? The Uawul will feed the British ven- 
geanec for years on this condition, ami there 
will be no fear of the daily victims not being 
forthcoming. 

it is generally understood that, indepen- 
dently of Ills exculpation of Jeypore the ruler, 
Major Alves aflects to consider the whole me- 
lancholy occuiTcncc as a trival aflair.’' 

» 4: * * ^ 

* * K « 

Whatever may be the cause, I trust, and the 
country trusts, that he will not be alile to in- 
fuse the same tone into the councils of the 
state. If so, we shall be sowing the dragon’s 
teeth, and assuredly we shall reap the armed 
men — already arc symptoms of the dangerous 
crop to bo distinguisliod. But 1 would ask, 
what power had Major Alves to enter into 
communication with the Jeypore authorities ; 
to receive condolences from the Ranee and 
Rawal, and ridit^ulous apologies from the in- 
fant Raja ; nay, to pledge himself that the in- 
terests of the latter should not sufl’er, before 
he knew how his own changeable and singular 
views would be received by the Supreme Go* 
Vernment of the country. 

It is perhaps hopeless to expeet, that under 
the system which has been now adopted for 
regulating our conduct to the Native StateSy 
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any thing short of the strongest legal proof of 
llic guilt of the Jeypore authorities will lead 
to the annexatioii of their territory to our 
own. It is true that such a measure w'ould be 
recognized as just and laudable by the whol- 
native community; that it would relieve i.* 
some degree our present hnuncial dillieulties 
anti give us a vantage ground, whieli we 
greatly need, for curbing the disalVeeled and 
restless spirits of tlierestof Jla jasihan. It is 
true that the people of the .leypoic eountr\ 
would be benelited by such a step, while the 
Kajah, whose interests alone would suIIVt, is 
of immature age, and 1 believe of doubtful 
legitimacy, lJut should this course not be 
puisued, ltd a llea^y line be iuiptised on the 
guilty city for the ereetioii tif barracks, stahb's, 
&.e., lor tliice or lour oT our legular rcgimenls ; 
lot tliis foiee be permanently settled at a sliurt 
distance from tlie city ilstdf ; b‘t its entire ex- 
pense be tlelVayetl fioin tlie .l(‘>|)()ie revenues, 
and let the useless lioops at ])iescnt maintain- 
ed bv tlmt stale be disbandt'd to the extent 
required. Finally, let an able Resident, sneli 
foi instance as liolils at present the appoint- 
ment at (Iwalior, he invested with the entire 
management ol* the eountry during the mino- 
rity of the Uaja, and let him have full power 
to eoiitroiil the tuihulcnt and factious aristo- 
cracy, and to reduce them to the condition of 
subjects. Let the education (»f tlie young 
Ilaja he comniitled to his sole superintend- 
ence with the assistance of such Furopcan 
instructors as may appear to he necessary , and 
let him be withdrawn as much as fios^ho from 
those who would instil into him native feelings 
and ))rejudiccs. There will tJicii he hopes 
that one at least of the larger Itajpoot states 
will heeome in future days afiim friend instead 
of a secret enemy; a Inilwark upon our fron- 
tier instead of a weak and vulnerable point. 
We have conferred great bciiclits on these 
states in releasing tliein from the TMaliaratta 
dominion, but their rulers are nevertheless 
generally hostile to us; wc sliall deserve 
to lean for ever upon broken reeds, if wc al- 
low the present opportunity to pass by without 
at the same time vindicating our honor and 
improving our position. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

SUUM CUJQUE. 

Upper Provinces f July 20, 1835. 

Sir, — Y our correspondent Suum Cijique, 
whose letters appear in your paper of the 6tli 
August, shews himself well qualiiied to deliver 
an opinion on the most important question of 
the day — “ what is our wisest policy in regard 
to Jeypore at the present moment ?" With the 
majority of the correspond enj.s of the public 
press, he concurs in calling for the infliction of 
a summary vengeance, and for the sequestra- 
tion of the country. The views of other wri- 
ters bear evident marks of being hastily and 
superficially formed ; your correspondent has 
had better means of information at command ; 
bat though he gives some sufficient arguments 
of his conclusions, he has neither 
jjisticc to Major Alves in other essential 


matters, nor displayed much depth of foresight 
or reflection in his final determination. 

2. I am disposed fully to agree with him 
in thinking that Major Alve.s acted unwisely 
in giving the assurances he did, to the Ranee 
and to the assembled Thakoors in reply to 
Ihcir letters of condolence ; he had even then 
ample grounds for suspecting that guilt would 
attach lo several of those chiefs who signed 
tlic letter, and he had^not a single proof of the 
innocence of any one of them beyond their 
own (of course) most solemn asseverations. 

3. Major Alves moreover, has been slow 
ill admitting ihe connection almost self-evident 
to c\cry other individual between the attempt 
on liis o\\^i life and the murder ol Mr. Blake, 
lie is said too to have given admission into 
his mind to tlie fancy that Mr. Blake provoked 
his own fate hy an imprudent parade as he 
ilfovo through the town, of the blood-stained 
sword, \\j(‘ste(l from the hand of the assassin. 
This certainly appears a strange and forced 
assumption u hen Lieutenant MeNaghten was 
at hand to remind him of the abusive and 
iiiiurioiis treatment which he also experienced 
from the mob and others, though he left the 
palace long before Mr. Blake and carried 
about with him no such provocative of insult. 

4. The armed men at the palace gates 
joined in the fray ; indeed they ap|)car to have 
been the first instigators of it; the sepoys of 
the city polic.e-ehowkccs ran with eagerness 
lo the scene of confusion, and took the lead 
in pursuing their ill-fated victim and ceased 
not, till they had cruelly butchered him and 
his attendants. Are not these tacts alone 
siillicient to prove that the conspiracy was 
flirccted by men of influence and present 
power? Is it possible that these men aoled 
without authority and merely from impulse? 

,5. Thus far, therbfore, Ireadily concur with 
your correspondent; but I deny with conli- 
dc'iicc that there was up to the end of July, 
any ground or evidence calculated to throw 
even a suspicion of guilt on Bcree Sal. lo 
the British Government this man lies under 
the deepest obligations ; to it he owed his 
elevation to the oflicc of Minister; by its in- 
tervention be lias been repeatedly saved from 
the ruin with which be lias been constantly 
tlireatened by Jotliaram since bis accession to 
power. He seems to have had no time to ap- 
point men in his confidence to the heads of 
departments, which consequently still remain- 
ed ill the possession of his rivals, the Iriends 
and nominees of Roopa Boorarun and the 
deposed minister. All the most recent enquik 
ries confirm the suspicions of guilt attaching 
from the first to these persons. 

The reluctance betrayed by the Majee Sa- 
bibn to -follow up to the full extent ot our 
requirements, that Course pointed out by the 
Supreme Government as the_ only one which 
could satisfy its wounded majesty and ensure 
the iutegrity of the Jeypore state, is a fact that 
carries our suspicions to the very head of the 
state, and If these are well-founded, an embar- 
rassing question may arise. 
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6. Your correspondent seems to me to have 
been guilty of a misrepresentation most un> 
justifiable, considering his better means of 
information, in asserting that Major Alves af- 
fects to consider the affair as “ trivial'* ; on the 
contrary Major Alves has ever spoken of it in 
its true lij?ht, as a most serious and momentous 
and most melancholy affair. Your correspon- 
dent moreover acts with p^rcat unfairness in 
using that olhcer's own. more recent conclu- 
sions founded on subsequent enquiries in 
order to attach blame to his first impressions 
or rather bare suspicions professedly crude 
and formed, as is repeatedly expressed, whilst 
he still remained in the dark from the want 
of any satisfactory evidence. I readily appeal 
to SmiM CniQUR liimself and ask him “ J)oes not 
Major Alves manifest throughout not only a 
magnanimous calmness, but an openness to 
receive such impressions as the evidence and 
the evidence only may warrant ? 

7. Major Alves seems to me to have shewn 
a want of that instinctive intuition, and of 
that appreciation of internal evidence which 
is the invariable cliaractcrislic of great genius, 
but may he not have felt himself precluded 
from using or laying stress on any but legal 
evidcriisc. He must doubtlessly have also felt 
the preeiiliar difliculty of bis position. He is 
the judge of a cause which is not only bis 
Government's, but that of himself personally, 
and lie may have been influenced by this fact 
in guarding against the possible imputation of 
seeking vengeance for bis own wrong rather 
than simple jusfie,c. I write without authoritv 
and at a distance from the scene ; but though 
full of anxiety to see the most ample repa- 
ration made to the Uritish (lovernment, I con- 
ceive it niav be effeeted without the commis- 
sion of any injustice either to Major Alves or 
to the Jeyporc Government. Major Alves's 
position seems to me to Jdslify rny surmise 
that siieli an apprehension as T have mention- 
ed has probably existed in his mind. 

8. The apprehensions which I felt when 1 
first read Major Alves's very superfluous 
letters of assurance to the Ranee and to the 
Thakoors, were readily dismissed when I ob- 
served that just consideration was given to 
the subsequent evidence as it transpired ; and 
I still say let us not unnecessarily expose our 
weakness by refusing to await the issue of the 
present enquiries. The more patient and deli- 
berate the investigation, the greater weight 
will be attach ed to our final award. The more 
the guilt is exposed, the more readily shall 
WO: carry with us the concurrence and appro- 
bation of all good men in all parts of India. 
It is only by observing this course that we 
can escape the odium of an indiscriminate 
sacrifice of the innocent with the guilty. A.s 
for the condign punishment of every^indtvi- 
dual concerned in the tftachery, who can 
gainsay its policy. Our very existence in 
India prevents our listening even to reason- 
able appeals for mercy in such cases as4;he 
present. 

9. And still strong reasons for mercy, 
even in this case do exist, and, thongh we will 


not listen to them, history will not fail to 
record them. We may indeed acquit Mr. 
Blake of having provoked his own fate by the 
triumphant display of the assassin's bloody 
sword, but can we with equal truth acquit the 
British Government with all its boast of 
non-interference, of having provoked this 
cruel infliction upon itself by sending Major 
Alves with the sword into .fey pore ? I have 
sought, but I have sought in vain to learn, 
what legitimate grounds we bad to dismember 
.leypore of Shaikawatce ; and granting the 
, jusliliableness of that proceeding, 1 ask 
what right, or shadow of a right, had wc to 
seize upon the .leypore's share of Samlmr and 
to ejeel .lotbarain from the management of 
affairs? My philanthropic friends ask me in 
return if 1 am utterly lost to the common feel- 
ings of humanity ; if I have no coniiiiiseration 
to spare fora whole people groaning under a 
dreadful oppressor, a monster of iniquity, a 
miscreant who crowned a eoiinfless list of the 
blackest crimes by the Ircaeberous and cruel 
murder of bis own prince? Were W(j, T reply, 
responsible or seeiirify in any way for tho 
personal safely of that prinee? If Jotliaram 
was the monster of iniquity he has been repre- 
sented as being ; if he was held in universal 
execration, what prevented the chiefs and the 
people from rising “ ew 7nasst!** to lake venge- 
ance for themselves and for the blood of their 
murdered prinee ? Were they apprehensive 
of the course which the British Government 
would take ? Colonel Lockett or Major Alves 
might easily have been instructed to assure 
the people that we would not oppose the sa- 
cred cause they were all ready to promote. 
Tho bare assurance ought, if .Totharam has 
been truly represented, to have been instantly 
followed by his downfall. 

But the arguments of my very philanthro- 
pic friends in favor of interferenee were not 
so readily exhausted; they maintained that 
the unfeeling monster was no fool ; that fore- 
seeing the inevitable result of his own super- 
fluous iniquities he had amassed private 
hoards of gold to secure him against this 
otherwise inevitable destruction, and that by 
this spoil he commanded the services of a 
small band of un|>rinci pled and desperate 
men, whom the same diabolical passion for 
the plunder of tlie people, and a common 
sense of the consequent danger, bound in the 
strictest league. They assured me, however, 
that Jotharani's faction was small and most 
inconsiderable. 

10. IJid the British Government, acknow- 
ledging the force of these arguments, and on 
the express understanding that the faction 
headed by .Totharam was small and inconsi- 
derable and heldr in utter abhorrence by the 
body of the outraged people, determine on 
undertaking itself the ejectment of the regi- 
cide minister and his unprincipled gang — that 
it might monopolize to itself all the golden 
opinions, and all the overflowing gratitude 
of a whole nation made happy? Moralists 
may forget to rail at the ensnaring dangers of 
supreme power, when they see it so worthily, 
so benignantly employed ! ! 
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Let my readers now, if I command any, 
bear in mind that it was on the express under- 
standing that Jothiiram's faction was univer- 
sally execrated and perfectly insignifleant, 
that the British Government undertook to 
eject it, and mark well the sequel. Major 
Alves at the head of a large force calls for 
the surrender of Jolharain ; the Majee Sahibn 
and others manifest much reluctance in com- 
pliance ; no alacrity, strange to say, in backing 
our demand was shewn by the people or by any 
party ; the <;orps that were clamorous to get 
into cantonments wore again and again held 
hack to give ellect to the order of the Resident. 
The nature and strength of the so called petty, 
odious faction began to bo belter understood. 
To eject Jtoopa Biirariin and others was found 
impossible with all our force, and threats, re- 
monstrances and cxpostnlatinns were equally 
vain. The minister liiially gives himself up 
and Bercc Sal is thrust into his place. Some 
Thakoors quit the scene of their country's 
fancied degradation. All remain quiet and 
sullen. There are no joyful addresses to be- 
token the expecled oulliiirsts of gratitude. 
Even Berec Sal lived in fear and trembling 
for his life. 

Now every man will readily confess that 
our conduct to the Majee and to lliis faction, 
whatever be its str(‘ngth, was sullicient to 
excite tlicir bitterest resentinents and their 
keenest malice. Most assuredly it was, for 
they were disappointed and insulted men and 
women, with the same passions as men and 
women in more civilized countries, but without 
any of the prin<rip]c that eomijcls men in civil- 
ized countries to put uponAheinselves some 
restraints in the mode of indulging those pas- 
sions. They were represented as i>eing devils 
incarnate; it onglil to have been moreover 
borne in mind that they were also uncivilized 
and unscrupulous barbarians, and that they 
had been insulted by us in the very point in 
which Rajpoot pride could most ill brook 
insult, and galling degradations. 

11. What then were the consequences ' 
They were exactly such as were to be certainly 
expected andougiitlo have been hetterguardeij 
against by men that knew any thing of human 
nature. This faction now put forth a decided 
demonstration of its irritated malice, and in- 
curable hostility. It did more; it exposed to 
our astonished eyes a strength and a front that 
were never before allowed or dreamed of. 
SuuM CiJiQiiK proclaims to the world that it was 
the “ united and unanimous act" of the whole 
city of Jeypore; and can we gainsay his con- 
clusion when not a single hand nor'a single 
voice was raised to save the unfortunate Mr. 
Blake and his devoted attendant from a long 
threatening death-pursuit an^ their very corpses 
from the cold-blooded inlliction of every in- 
dignity that even a quiet rellection could sug- 
gest? SuuM Ci^iQUE would therefore condemn 
the whole people and sequestrate the country ! 

Hav^ we then lost all sense of shame, all 
sense ot consistency, and all sense of justice? 

^dulging in a speculative benevolence, and 
tfti nncontroulable disposition to meddle in 


other men's affairs, and blinded by an over- 
weening vanity that*will not see things in their 
real and true light, we insist on denominating 
the friends of Jotharam a paltry, inconsider- 
able and ruthless faction which was abhorred 
and detested by the whole people ; on that 
ground we justify our determination to remove 
him. We now find that we have been grossly 
deceived. But with what consistency or jus- 
tice can we now give this same faction any 
other designation ? ^Can we not be consistent 
in our policy for even six short months ? To 
sanction an unlawful interference, you repre- 
sent the existing administration as a mere fac- 
tion ; to justify the sellish and equally unlaw- 
ful assumption of the country, you now pro- 
claim very same persons as the representa- 
tu'cs of the whole people ! You goad a wild 
horse to madness; you then thrust an incapa- 
ble rider on his back; as was to be expected 
the horse kicks you, and throws his rider at 
starting. Though your own folly alone is to 
he blamed, you must crown your utter unrea- 
sonableness and your selfishness by demand- 
ing Uie horse as adeodand for this proof of its 
incurable vice. 

^recollect when I was at school there was a 
big boy, whom we used to call Bill the Bully. 
It was his delight to beat a little boy till he 
cried ; and when the little boy cried for the 
beating, the Bully would then again beat him 
for crying. Boys at scdioul hav,e loss law per- 
haps in tlieir heads than learned eliancollors, 
hut they are ever true to nature and to natural 
justice. We then held Bill the Bully in uni- 
versal execration. And is this the example 
that SuuM Cdioue without looking back and 
without consulting belter judgment, and his 
host of supporters without consulting tlieir 
judgment at all, call upon the British Govern- 
ment to follow He opens to us the page of 
history that he nviy incite us to a mure close 
emulation of the cold-blooded and damnable 
hypocrisy of the relentless persecutions, and 
foul usurpations of tlie arch-impostor Alum- 
geer, who wrought his way to the musnud by 
the murder of his best friends, of his brothers, 
of Lis father, and of his king. 

12. Our rule indeed is already much too 
like to that of Aliimgecr ; in its impoverishing 
effects it is much more pernicious. But it is 
as vain as it is ungracious to labour to open the 
eyes of our countrymen to the real nature and 
effects of our Government, and to tlic charac- 
ter we actually bear in the estimation of the 
people for whom alone we .should rule. Mill 
has held the glass up to our eyes; but we 
straightway forget the complexion of our fabe. 
The talented Friend to India places the por- 
trait weekly within our view. We look and 
admire his bold strokes ; but our own self- 
seeking imaginations can devise much more 
pleasam and mucVmore flattering likenesses. 
Can 1 adduce a stronger instance of the inve- 
teracy of this disposition to self-delusion than 
that occurring in your paper with Mr. Hutch* 
ins6n*s letter in it. If there is one truth which 
the Friend to India has laboured to prove with 
more earnestness and force than another, it is 
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that wc grossly deceive ourselves in fancying 
that the Oude or any other of the Native Go- ; 
vernments give less happiness to their subjects 
than the British Government to its subjects. 
He deprecates our giving admission into our 
minds to an assumption so false : he besoerh- 
ingly prays that wc will not acton such a mis- 
taken notion. Mr. Hutchinson cannot contain 
his self-gralulation on witnessing the striking 
resemblance, the all but exact coincidence 
(he certainly acquits tlie^FuiEND to India of 
plagiary !) existing between his own and the 
Fjiilnd’s opinions. And what are Mr. Ilutch- 
inson\s opinions? that the people of Oude are 
groaning under an intolera])le load of oppres- 
sion ; which he believes to be so great that in 
his benevolence he antiidpates with joy and 
with certainty the iinmediate assuinjilioii of 
the reins of Government by Boid William 
Bentinck. Is not this a incdanclioly oblifniity 
of vision - -erooked perversion of judgment, 
tliat can see a striking coineideiice in things 
diametrically opposed ! We arc all blinded 
by the same gross partiality. And bow, more- 
over, were Mr. Hutebinson\s opinions buTiied ? 
professedly from the daily prints, wliieli, en- 
tirely monopolized by oiir fellow servants and 
our countrymen ever looking for money and 
place, repicsent only one side of ilie pictifre. 

13. Your eonlcmporary the Courier^ in 
commenting upon the letter of Simim (hoQur,, 
derides the bare idea of coiisullirig the wishes 
of “ the people.” Of the people, iinlcod ! 
he asks with a .sneer? In m.v simpliedty 1 had 
thoiigiii that the wishes and happiness of the 
pcojilc should bo tlic first eonsideralion with 
every Government. We are all over animated 
by tile same self-seeking spirit. Our cars are 
over listmiing with the fondest and inosl 
absurd credulity to the delusory but pleasing 
tales of British justice, British moderation, 
and Biilish anxiety to promote the good of 
our people, till in spile of i^ll that the Fiuknd 
TO India and others have written, we really 
believe them. But 1 still maintain, that the 
British Government lias scarcely a single 
element of popularity in it, when adminis- 
tered even by tlio best of its servants ; that 
a bad native government has in spite of its 
defects many elements of popularity, and 
that a good one makes its subjects as liappy 
as their state of civilization enables them to 
be. 

I.s not the patli of honorable ambition al- 
most entirely closed to native talent by our 
rule? To what power can any native aspire? 
To what degree of wealth can he ever arrive 
by tlie longest services to the British Govern- 
ment? We say that they are a corrupt, un- 
principled set of men, incapable of speaking 
a word of truth ; that we must pay them 
according to tlicir deserts, that is, their want 
of all principle ; we therefore give them a 
mere subsistence. After yius making every 
allowance in their low rates of pax. far their 
fully anticipated want of principle, we still 
are inconsistent enough to exact a degree of 
virtue and integrity to be ensured even fsom 
men of principle only by a high rate of remu- 
neration. Such is the just retort which a 


talented native friend of mine lately gave mo. 
Blit how is it in native governments? They 
all afford the fieest field for the indulgence of 
the passion, for power and for the acquisition 
of wealth, and the fiequent ehan^es wc wit- 
ne.ss in them sliew that all, who would climb 
the slippery heights of ambition, have their 
day and their turn in the possession of the 
iiigliest places that subjects eiin fill. The 
fact we cannot deny; but bcri^ we again 
shew our partiality and gross w ant of candour 
and justice by inveighing against individuals: 
all tlicir stiiii'glcs for power are designated 
by the depree/iating names of intrigue and 
corruption, and a longing for the powers of 
the oppressor, A regulated routine succes- 
sion, wbie-li as our rulers are begining to ob- 
serve, has bariislicd from the serviiie all energy 
and exeition, and the necessily for exer- 
tion, iiap])ciisto lia\e also reiiiovi*d us from all 
leniptatioiis to use the arts of rising in otlice ; 
and we pride ourselves upon our freedom 
from those vi<*ioiis aits!! 'flic female who 
was .«hut up in a ecll to which iiuman creature 
could not by any possibility find ai^cess might, 
with as much justice, boast of her immueulate 
chastity ! 

14. Intlicncxt place, all the native go- 
vernments gi\e not only a real and true tolera- 
tion (Wiizeerooddowla of 'fonk by-ihe-byc, is 
deviating from this course, but lie will repent 
or fail,) to all classes of their siihjects of all 
.serfs, but they add also a substantial erieou- 
ragement and liberal support to all their 
many cliurehcs, and to their s(?veral pious 
and learned, or reputedly learned, piiiieipals. 
If this be questioned for n moment all 
doubts will vanish when we reflcid that neither 
Cbundoo Lai at Hyderabad nor Dataram 
at Tonk, nor Klioosliwiikt Baois at Bhopal, 
nor Diirsliuii Sing and other Hindoos at Luek- 
now% who fill or have filled the highest olliees 
under Mussulman piiriees, were likely to al- 
low intolerance to, or to neglect the interests 
of, their sects. In the same manner we have 
lately seen Salahooddeeu, a Prime Minister of 
the Nagpore Rajah, ready to secure, should it 
have been dangcred, the intcresis of lij.s bro- 
therhood. 

16. Is our government equally liberal or 
even equally tolerant ? On the contrary, i.s not 
every Mooittvee and Brahmin kept in a .state 
of anxious suspense by the constantly recur- 
ring enquiries as to the validity of suniids of 
the oldest standing ? In the last few months 
I have received many applications, pressed 
with an earnestness that show ed their anxious 
fears, for letters to difleicnt collectors in Ro 
hilciind to intercede in regard to their enam 
lands. This remark applies to grants of land, 
&c., of old standing. Our limitation of the 
duration of grantji to the lives of the profes- 
sors is most unpopular. The term keen 
kyat'* poisons the relish of the lives of many 
men, 1 know, who happen to have children. 
If we ever made any new grants, the lapses or 
resumption of old ones would not be much 
dreaded ; but a state of utter hopelessness 
fills the minds of all parties when they reflect 
that neither Mooluvees nor Brahmins can by 
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any possibility, by any amount of acquire- 
ments, by any reputation for sanctity or for 
icnrning in tlieir own departments, obtain 
tbrouf^h any influence whatsoever the grant of 
a single bccga of land or of a single rupee, 
much less a competency to free them from 
temporal and personal cures, and thus to ena- 
ble them to devote their lime to the spiritual 
and eternal interests of llicir several commu- 
nities. In b]urope we see the spirit of tolera- 
tion making daily advances; and Christian 
governments now not only removing all disa- 
bilities from Iheir Jews and other once despised 
sects, but also granting support to their several 
churches. Our India Government on the other 
hand is actually receding in regard to tolera- 
tion. The Ilonic Government after long with- 
standing the persecuting recommendations of 
Mr, Poynder and his enthusiastic friends has 
finally issued its orders for the withdrawal of 
the long estahlished public superiiitcndeiicc 
and distril)Uti(»n of the revenues of the Jiigii- 
nath and Gyali, and other Hindoo temples, in 
the hope, I believe, actually avowed, that the 
confusion and the seramhle which will hence 
arise amongst 4hc interested priests and their, 
unrestrained exactions may bring tlicse places 
of pilgrimage into disrepute. However inno- 
cent the act may be considered separately 
from its motive, it betrays, when considered 
in eonneclioii with the motive, a most dan- 
gerous and lamentable spirit of persecution. 
The abolition of the Suttee rite, harbarons 
though it be, was a breach of the letter of the 
law, and of our proclamations repeated when- 
ever we entered a new territory, for this right 
is enjoined on widows in many reputed Hin- 
doo revelations. 

Farthcrinore, arc not our Missionaries and 
other enthusiasts, constantly galling, without 
consideration and without judgment, the ten- 
dercst feelings of human nature, by exposing 
the absurdities and falsehoods of all the most 
revered books of all sects ? 

And have not some of the most zealous and 
most talented leaders in the cause of educa- 
tion, thrown themselves into the hands of the 
profossionaf propagators of Clirislianily, and 
thus given to the cause of conversion ail the 
weight of their great influence i And has not 
this hand sent their proclamations thoughout 
the land, proscribing every native classical 
work, whether Hindoo or Mahumiidan, as too 
full of obscenity or folly, or superstition, to 
admit of tlieir being patronized by them or 
used in tlieir schools ? The iiiloleraiit zeal of 
this party has indeed so far blinded their bet- 
ter judgments, that with a Russian barbarity 
they are not only labouring to uproot the na- 
tional literature of the people as worse than 
useless, but they are also striving to abolish 
the very characters in which it is written. . It 
is a project that must assufedly fall to the 
ground ; it is visionary and impracticable, 
but the attempt to introduce it must disgust 
all who are not sycophants at heart, and is 
therefore so far dangerous. And to crown 
our intolerance, the Governor-General in 
.Council has not hesitated to adopt the views 
^of this band of unreflecting enthusiasts so far 


as to pass an order, that the whole amount of 
the funds destined for the education of the 
people, shall be expended in the promotion of 
only English literature, to the utter exclusion 
of all that the people of this country holds 
most dear and most sacred. The goodneSs Of 
the motives prompting to these acts can stand 
as no excuse to men with good reason and 
sound judgment. 

16. My too zealous friends, if any chance 
to see these observations, will not fail to warm 
in dcreiiec of their conduct. From them 
I despair of receiving a cool and candid 
consideration. From the public, prejudiced 
though w'e all arc, I expect a more candid 
hearing ; and of it 1 conlidently ask — does not 
our conduct in the particulars above referred 
to, full* far short of the full measure of a per- 
fect toleration ? Can the people — one portion 
of which has ever been distinguished for its 
liigotry and the oUior for its pertinacious ad- 
liereina* to the religion of their ancestors — re- 
gard w^ith any sentiment approaching to allec- 
tion that (lovernment wdiose acts in their eyes 
admit of no other construction than that they 
originate in an anxiety to subvert tlieir litera- 
ture and their religion by the establishment of 
those of the west. 

17. I should he digressing from my subject 
and take up too much of your spaiie, were I 
here to enlarge to point out what appeared 
to me the safe and proper modi iiiri between the 
danger of actually encouraging superstition, 
and that of proceeding too hastily in the course 
of national improvement. Sullice it to say, 
that we eaiinot legislate even for the quietest 
race on earth cither with elVect or safety — 
without securing the heartfelt concurrence, if 
not of a numerical inajority of the people, at 
any rale of a majority of tlic most enlightened 
of them. Mon inore,over may always be led 

faster than they will be driven. 

• 

It is not the Government which is conduct- 
ed on principles that have been demonstrated 
to be most wise in the abstract and most 
sound that gives most happiness to the peo- 
ple — but it is one, the feelings and principles 
and conduct of which are most national, that 
is which most nearly harmonize, and accord 
with the state of ignorance jncvailing amongst 
the majority of the people. In this vie a- how 
dangerous was the benevolent anxiety of our 
late Governor-General so frequently profes- 
sed to establish true principles. He might 
have taken a lesson from Solon, who boasted 
that he had given not the wisest possible 
laws to his countrymen but the w'iscst which 
they were prepared to receive. VVe have how- 
ever no lack of more instructive and more 
recent precedents in England and elsewhere 
where ministries have fallen as frequently for 
being in advance as they have for being in 
arrear of the intelligence of the age. Our 
danger in this coumfry consists in the fact that 
the people has no mouthpiece to tell us of 
their ‘wishes — no constitutional organ. Its 
pre%[^nt ministry is half blind and half deaf 
and it will resign its place only with its 
life. 
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18. The Friend to India and a few other 
writers have so ably explained and made bare 
the ill success of our Judicial, Revenue and 
Kxcise systems, that I may safely pass over 
these subjects with the single observation 
that all arc alike unpopular, ruinous and 
vexatious : disgusting or ruining all suitors in 
our Courts, reducing the agricultural classes 
to one uniform level of degraded poverty, and 
harassing to the mercantile community. 

“ You arc never guilty,^ said a shrewd TJia- 
koor, a subject of Sindia, to me the other day, 
“ of the superrtuous violence of confiscating 
a man’s whole estate for an act of fornication 
like our Raja ; but you never fail in the 
course of a very few years to bring all his 
treasures by tlic silent operation of yj^ur sys- 
tem, as appointed by law, into the Company’s 
coflers ; a few of my kinsmen and bunycas are 
getting rich and insolent ; tell me how you 
effect this silent transfer ?” 

Notorious thieves, who could never remain 
at large or escape with secure limbs in any 
native government, arc allowed to prey with- 
out molestation on our native subjects. We 
say we have no legal evidence. If Magis- 
trates did their duty, they would shew some 
portion of tliat indefaf igablc zeal and deep 
interest for our native subjects which have been 
displayed when the necessities of the Rritisli 
(Government were considered to demand their 
exertion. A general greater exertion in these 
minor eases would an<ici[)ate the call for them 
in cases of more vital importance. 

Whence, too, I ask, arises the almost univer- 
sal impression that any man, be he a native or 
European ollic.or, ?iiay with impunity run away 
willi the daughter, or the sister of any native, 
bringing disgrace on the family or depriving it 
of the wuiiiati’s services — if he can only induce 
the woman to say she is “ razee.” The Regula- 
tions have not so far left the* cause of justice 
and morality without defence, nor fathers 
and husbands without remedy or satisfaction. 
Although cases of adultery and fornication 
me used by the native governments as a favo- 
rite means of oppression, their course of pro- 
ceeding still gives ranch more general satis- 
faetion than ours to the community, who 
regard our total indiirerence and neglect as 
ruinous to all morality. 

19. The above observations apply to our 
established system of Government ; let us 
now briefly consider the general conduct and 
circumstances of the European ollicers of Go- 
vernment as individuals, and let me ask ** bow 
do we as such stand in native estimation?” 
Are we distinguished by a never failing ur- 
banity towards all classes of our native sub- 
jects, or even with those having business with 
us ? Alas ! how few are so ! Do we not rather 
receive them without shewing either ^re or 
interest in their allairs? Do Ve not look down 
upon them with contempt, and are we not ever 
eager to attribute the worst motives to their 
most innocent sayings and doings — congraUi- 
lating ourselves on our shrewdness in fathom- 
ing their cunning designs? 


Do we enter into any of the sports, or 
amusements of those about us ! No ; the task 
would be intolerable. Do we assist them 
with our money in the celebration of their 
Muiiurrums and of their llolees? “What!" 
you ask me in return with surprize; “ would 
you have us promote siudi idolatrous displa 3 's 
or encourage them by our presence?” Elisha 
told NaRman the Leper that he might go, 
and go in peace, with his idolatrous master 
into the very Temples of his (lod Riminon. 
But our high priests have now no such coiri- 
rnissiun of absolution. I hope that we are 
not screening a spirit of avarice under this 
pretext? The charge you indignantly reject. 
“ Will you then,” cry distressed widows, Hin- 
doo and Mussulman; “will 3 ^ou help us in 
our ealauiities, will yon assist us in the cele- 
bration of the marriages of our fatherless 
daughters?’^ “ W'c would with pleasure,” we 
reply, l)ut in refleotirig on the causes of the 
moral degradation of the people of India, we 
clearly perceive, that it is your expensive 
marriages, which most largely contribute to 
produce this lamentable result by perverting 
the sums of money that sfioiild he spent in the 
moral improvement of your children to the 
indulgence of a ruinous taste for display." 

“ You can then have no objection,” cries 
the huiiya, made bankrupt by a sudden fall of 
prices, or the kirsan ruined by the failure of 
his crops or the severity of our assessments, 
“ to alleviate our overwlKsliiiing distresses 
attributable to no fault of our own ?” 

Our liypoeritical sophistry is not yet ex- 
hausted ; we have not attended the lectures 
of our late revered instructor Mr. Malthus, so 
utterly without efle(?t as not to have learned 
the impolicy— -nay, the great danger of injur- 
ing the spirit of independent exertion by an 
iiiipriidont liberality to any man yet blessed 
witli the “ mrns saiia in rorpvresanaJ' The 
broken-hearted sulferer quits our iirescnce, 
cursing our liypoerisy and the wisdom that 
has taught a man so to profane the name of 
charity. 

Thus it is my friends, that with flie words 
justice and judgment, liberality and charity 
ever on our lips, our acute powers of percep- 
tion and our enlightened foresiglit will not 
allow us to reduce our benevolent speculations 
into practice in any single case. 

Our constant removals, moreover, from place 
to place, prevent the growth of those intima- 
cies and of that natural afl'eetion which might 
still, ill spile of all our wisdom, betray us into 
occasiotiaj gratifying acts of a sympathising 
charity to some of our subjects. 

Nay it would be well, if we even left our 
subjects free from g^ets of personal oppression* 
If our marching oflieers, and Commissioners . 

I and Collectors, and Agents, &c. on their cir- 
cuits always paid or caused to be paid the 
price of the wood, and the grass, and the 
milk, and the sheep, &c. by the sale of which 
alone now so many that once had ploughs and 
bullocks, have, by our system, been reduced 
to live miserably. The poor man corses his 

K k 1 
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fate. It were more prudent if our speculative 
pliilantliropists left him his Fate to curse! 

20. But ^rant that a man has determined 
fo work his way to the atVeetions of all around 
him; that he is ready to make larjfe private 
sacrifices of labour, time and money to pro- 
mote the real comfort and liappincSvS, as far 
as in him lies, of all entrusted to his care and 
ceases to waste the hours (that should be 
given to the peo[)le)in writing protests against 
merit-fostering minutes, and in publishing the 
faults of his Oovernmciit and the delusions un- 
der which all his neighbouring fellow ser- 
vants are labouring, modestly fearful lest his 
own be no less: — su]>posc, I say, he starts on 
this noble course, rejoicing t(t run his race: 
mark the. impediments insperablc from our 
condition as foreigners. They oeeur to the 
strongest — to the best man. IJis more foitu- 
nate friend who lias retired to England, 
again and again w'rites telling liim in c\crv 
letter “that in India he drags out a niiseralde 
existence; that England is the only place 
where he can really enjoy life. Be wise 
then and comediome and not throw away a 
single rupee on those lying, graceless na- 
tives.” 

If he betrays an honest ambition and a 
laudable d(\sirc for power that he may use it 
only tbe belter to fultil his anxious yearning to 
make our subjects more happy — he is asked 
“and what honor or credit is there in gaining 
the good will and atfcctions of the.se misjudg- 
ing, ignorant iiativi^s.^ INo; take a higher 
lliglit ; seek a wdder field for your amhiiiori ; 
a more dignified audieriee, wliere sueeess 
■would he some honor. In England, however, 
nothing can be clfeeted without imiiiey ; look 
well after that in India — that you may render 
sure the sueeess your experience and talents 
promise.” 

If he IS made of softer mould, and if his 
swelling heart is at all alive to the kindlier im- 
pulses of our nature, he has no power to resist 
the fond entreaties of a loving and much loved 
si.ster to hasten home, to enjoy in all tlicir 
purity and with all their refiiiements the 
thousand nnnielcss endearments of a domestic 
life in polished soeiety and a eivilized coun- 
liy: ho (aiiinot disr<^gaid the afi'ectionate in- 
junetion.s of an agech parent that he will 
oh.serve sueh a strict ami sober economy as 
will ensure his speedy return to receive her 
dying blessing. 

The claims of a wife and family again are 
paramount, they necessarily engross all his 
aflTeetions and all his personal cares to tlie ex- 
clusion of all foreign demands upon his time 
and purse — wdiat husband can look upon a 
fond wife — what fatber can gaze on tbe bud- 
ding beauties of bis iiifan''.! children and not 
resolve to do his utmost to ensure to her 
possibly widowed feebleness, and to tbeir 
orphaned infancy every protection that money 
at least can give. Mr. Elphinstone exclaimed 
when he heard of the marriage of his assist- 
ant, Captain , “ alas ! the country has lost 

the services of one of its ablest officers.'^ 


How frequently too do sudden reverses of 
fortune impose upon us as a sacred duty, an 
economy that might with justice be carried to 
tbe bounds of penury. 

21. I hope I am not misunderstood ; that I 
am not exposing myself by an ambiguity to 
the charge of attacking the obligations of any 
of the moral duties. (lod forbid that I should 
be guilty of using the little judgment be lias 
given mo for such an unhallowed purpose — or 
for weakening the ^very least of them. My 
dear friends and fellow servants — my object is 
very, very dilfcrent. It is to rccal to your 
minds (for the strict truth of my skelclies will 
not I think be denied,) the real and tlie almost 
insuperable dilTieulties of our position, to 
sliew you that our circumstances as foreigners 
prev<‘nt*even the most generous and noble 
spirits from i;ainiiig llic atrcctions of our sub- 
jects and from fulfilling the full measure of 
our duty to tlicm : I am atixious to shew^ how 
tlic liap]iy consciousness of well discharging 
our duly to oursehes, and to our Iriendsand 
to our famili(‘s, superinduces a self satistae- 
lion that enables us the better to set at nought 
the requirements of an equally serious duty 
towards our native .siibjeetS" our ignorant 
fellow licings ; that, in short, as we have given 
tlK'iii the full beiudit of our better 

will gi\o Ihcm also the advantage (yet to he 
shewn) of our better hearts. 

22. But to return — altliongb w'o will not 

contribute to pnmiote any of the objects, most 
important in a native’s eyes— do we shew' a 
pnqicr pride by refusing to receive or by re- 
fraining from soliciting the aid of their money 
to promote what we eon.sid<;r important, <>r 
gives ns amusement? Wo, we have nothing 
to give to their lloolcc ceremonies, still w(^ 
beg them to become suhseribers to our Racing 
Funds ; we w oiild shame them or even force 
tlierii to kee|) our roads not only in repair but 
well watered ; we eajolc them into subserihing 
to our scliools and our colleges and then give 
them nothing hut English; we tlatter the 
wealthy amongst them Hint they may provide 
for Fever Hospitals and Leper Hospitals and 
thus give another situation to another Euro- 
pean. We tell tliern that wc they will 

not refuse their quotas to our monuments and 
to our steam funds, ami especially to the latter. 
Why, my friends, 1 blush when I think of our 
gross selfish iiieonsistency. Why, because 
iliey too will experience a due share of the 
bmiefits in increased facilities for performing 
tlicir pious pilgrimages to the sacred lornb of 
their prophet, upon w'hom be peace, at Mecca ! 1 
When it serves our purpose of hastening con- 
version we inveigh against the sin for a Chri.s- 
tian Government to promote by any means 
direct or indirect superstitious pilgrimages to 
Juganath; when it suits our purpose.s, we 
speciously set forth the increased facilili-es tor 
which we are providing for the performance 
of pilgrimages to*Mecca and avail ourselves 
of that plea to solicit their money. 

23. It is unnecessary to explain how dif- 
ferent are tbe circumstances and conduct of 
individual members of native governments 
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when we see the prince and every local officer 
giving their presence and their money and 
zealous co-operation to make every ceremony 
and festival as splendid and as joyous as pos- 
sible. All who have claims on any prince or 
any chief invariably receive the assistance e\- 
pecled from them. Wells and iimraees and 
unnaclititrius arebuiltand maintained throu»h> 
out the country, and extensive charities dis- 
pense their daily rations to the poor and des- 
titute of all deiiomi nations. 

24. T must again repeat that 1 am not vin- 
die.ating the abstract wisdom of the nati\e 
institutions and usages; nor do I assail the 
wisdom of our course of proceeding: i am 
simply recording facts. The native tiistitu- 
lions and the native course of pioyceding 
fullil the expectations and wishes of the peo- 
ple, and so I'arinalve llicin happy and at ease ; 
our course of proceeding and condin^t regu- 
lated though they be by all llie wisd(iin to he 
gathered from all the many volumes of reports 
and evidenee of Poor Law Comniissioneis 
and otlier law enlightened legi.slalors, are 
throughout calculated to cveiu; only disgust 
at our fancied avarice, dissatisfaction at our 
(fanc/ied) seiiish iiypoerisy, and hostility at 
our intolerance. 

Oiir (jovernriient therefore being noeessarily 
so unpopular and so uncongenial to the peo- 
ple, why, wliy 1 ask, are we so besot teilly iiia<l 
as to seek to extend it even a single heega t if 
w'c lia\e so egregiously failed in our manage- 
ment of those parts of India vvlicre eireiim- 
staiiees were most favorable, how ean we for 
an instant Hatter ourselves so far as even to 
hope that w'<i ean ever lender that people hap- 
py, whose aristocratic institutions, w hose gross 
barbarism and ignorance, and above all, their 
pride, will place ii;i, a constant and diametrical 
opposition to all the insliliitions we or our 
next generation would insis^t on inlrodiieing. 
i>oes not the very ac;t w'hicli wo arc now la- 
meiiling itself, tell us in a voice of thunder, 
of this eonstitutioiial and inveterate stale of 
social opposition ? It must however ho re- 
paired. Let the guilty receive exernplarj^ 
punishment. If tlie wiiole town of .leypore 
he guilty, let it be blotted out of the map of 
India; let its ashes and mouldering ruins re- 
main a signal nioiiunient of tlie olVeiuled ma- 
jesty of tlie British power : hut let not a heega 
he appropriated. Let us make over the lamii- 
try ill parcels to the already independent 
chiefs, or in the lump to Berce Sal or any 
other individual well alfeeled to our power, 
who can keep the turbulent aristocracy in 
cheek. 

25. The British Legislature weighing well 
the past history of mankind, and more especi- 
ally the past history of the British in India, 
foresaw that weak man with the sword of 
power in his hand would give way*to the 
temptations and provocatidns of a wounded 
vanity : it therefore passed a solemn ordinance 
strictly forbidding the local Government in 
India from offensive interference and aggres- 
sions upon, and the assumptions of, the terri- 
tories of our weak native allies on any pretext. 


It forasaw, moreover, that the absolute re- 
striction was imperinusely demanded by a due 
regard to self-preservation. A candid and 
lioiiest consideration compels us still to ap- 
plaud the justice and the wisdom id' this re- 
stiietion. If we have no regard to the laws of 
oiir country, Ictus pause at least hefoie we 
are guilty of hastening in any degree that 
cousumiiiation (the spread of the British rule 
over the whole of India) wliicli uniting the 
Jiitlierto divided hut nunieroiis and daily in- 
creasing encniit'S of the British Gevernincnt 
ill one univeisal league, must he speedily fol 
lowed by our utter annihilation. 

A Man of tiif Fiiorm. 
(Central fudirty An()tist 20*, 1835. 


TO TIJK HflXOIlAIU.K SIR C T. MFTCVMT.. 

(iovcrinn'^ttrucml of India. 

Sir, -Some time has now elapsi*d siiuic 1 
did myself the honor of adiliessing you on the 
siihjeitt of t!it‘, oimiirrenees of tiie Itli of June at 
Ji'vpore. £ am now ili'sirous (d'olVeiing a few 
moii', veniarlvs upon the same inelanelioly hut 
important topic. 

\ on an‘ aw'are that very liltl«‘ additional 
light has been thrown upon the niattm*, iii> to 
the i>resent day, cither by the inquiries vvhieli 
Major Alves has iiiinsclf eondueted, or by 
those vvhieli he states to he in progress on Ihu 
part of tlie Joy pore (■overnment. Notliiiig is 
us yet certain, except the total inieerlainty 
in wliieli the alfair is invoivc il. Hut, from the 
eoiiipiexioii which the whole ease has now 
assumed, it may he regarded as the most pro- 
bable solution of the. enigma, that the attack 
upon the Biilish functionaries was the- n'sult 
of a conspiracy among the adlKMcnts of the 
late minister, formed with the connivance of 
the Majee, or mother of the infant Bajah, and 
of ceilain Thakoors connected with her parly. 
Ill thus supposing the improhahility of the 
Kawul having been iietivc,iy engaged in the 
conspiracy, 1 would not lie understood as 
I'xoncrating him from blame, llis eonduct on 
tin; fatal day must still remain inexplicable, 
inexeiisable, and not to he. reeoncileil with any 
vvarmalleidion for the British name and power. 

it is understood that the Gov ernment have 
come to a determination of no doubtful or un- 
<liM*ided nature. Major Alves lias, it is believed, 
been informed, that if full and iinrc^strictcd 
atonement is not made by' the punishment or 
proseripti(»n of all who are iinplii^iitcd in the 
guilt, war shall he declared against the Jcypore 
state, anfl, as a necessary conse(|uonce, its 
independent existence shall he aniiiliilated. I 
need not say that the value of these instruc- 
tions depends mf^inly upon the judgment 
which shall he exercised with regard to the 
sufficiency of the atonement made. And w hat 
may wx expect in this matter ? For myself, I 
cannot anticipate that the full satisfaction so 
justly required will be aU'orded. I do not 
dwell at present on the question of time, 
though every hour that passes over in the 
present posture of afl'airs deepens the dye of 
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the original offence. But are all^o par- 
ticipated in the murder itself to be punished ? 
Then every indivdual of the numerous mob, 
fhat with the aid of the Meena guard hunted 
Blake to his death, is as fully, as heinously 
guilty, as those who were near enough to 
strike the fatal blow. TJiere was no divided 
spirit there ; all who were present joined, with 
heart and voice, if not with hand, in the cow- 
nrdly atrocity. The execution of three or 
four out of such a multitude is a farce, a 
mockery of Justice ; so much so as almost to 
confound right and wrong, and to wear the 
semblance of hardship towards the few so 
selected. Again, are the instigators, of what- 
ever rank, to be traced and given up for perpe- 
tual iinprisonnn nt in a British prison ? What 
hope is there of this if, as doubtless is the 
case, they possess wealth and iiiiluenee ? If 
for instance, the Majee be irri[)Jjeated, as J 
have above staled to be connuonjy thought 
probable, will the Jeypore investigation end 
in her conviction ? Tlic evidence of the men 
who have been reserved from <‘xeciition in tlic 
hope of future disclosures, will show bow lit- 
tle is to be discovered from Ibem. The emis- 
saries and instruments w lio are made use of 
for such purposes by powerful natives are 
usually well chosen, and, like the assassin of 
Fraser, will emulate the muteness of the fox 
even at the place of execution. 

But I am spared the nceessily ofsa 3 jng more 
on this point, for even Major Alves Jiiinself 
anticipates that tlic atonement finally tendered 
by the Jeypore Ciovcrnmeiit may "prove inade- 
quate to the occasion. And, supposing this to 
be the tinal result, I am glad to lind that he 
has so far departed from bis foiraer exculpa- 
tory opinions, as to agree with me in the ne- 
cessity of adopting one of the two courses 
suggested ill (he last paragraph of my former 
letter. That is to ray, cither war must be de- 
clared, with the attendant e,onse(|uenecs, as 
mentioned in the llovernment instriietions, or 
we must assume tlic entire and undivided 
management of the country during the 3 'oiing' 
Kajah’s minority. Of these alternalives lie 
prefers the last, and liis objeetions to the 
other more decided and energetic proet‘durc 
are grounded partly on his doubt of its justice, 
and partly upon that of its expediency. On 
both of these points I viould oiler a few 
observations. 

In discussing the jm-tirc of setting aside 
the present ruling family of Jeypore, and of 
.substituting our own direct authority in its 
place, I am glad to find that Major Alves docs 
not attack the measure in questiog on the 
grounds of the Rajah being a minor, although 
he alludes to this argument as one that might 
possibly be brought forward. Throughout tJie 
world it is an acknowledged principle, that 
any situation of power or privilege may be 
forfeited by the individual actually in posses- 
sion, whether be hold it in his own right, or 
as guardian for another ; and that in neither 
ease does the next heir, or the legitimate own- 
er derive any claim to the remission of the 
forfeiture on the faottha| they were not parties 
in person to the offence which incurred it. 


Did we consider the sons of Tippoo entitled 
to succeed to their father, because they were 
too young to share in his inveterate hostility ? 
Did the French nation respect the succession 
of the Duke of Bourdeaux, because he was 
too young to be concerned in the fatal ordin- 
nanees? To take a case more in point: sup- 
posing the mother or guardian of a Seottisli 
nobleman, at the time a minor, had armed his 
vassals, and sent them forth to take a pro- 
minent part ill the rebellion of 1745. Would 
the immature age of the real heir have been 
considered a bar to the attainder of the family 
and the confiscation of the estate ! Compas- 
sion or policy may in some of these eases 
recommend a mitigated penalty ; but the strict 
justice of the severer course is never brought 
into qiH'stion. Nor c.uuld it be questioned 
without almost annihilating the punishment 
due to the oll'ence. 

But Major Alves is of opinion, tliat tlic pre- 
sent anarchy and confusion, which exist in 
the Jeypore Government to which he attributes 
tlie recent occurrences, lias been mainly 
brought about by the conduct of the para- 
mount power itself during the last eleven 
years. Upon this ground he rests his plea for 
the remission of all penal consequences to the 
ruling family of the iiifcrior stale. This is a 
.serious and a heavy accusation, and one upon 
which he should have fully enlarged, instead 
of merely stating it in a vague and general 
way, if he is really able to substantiate it. He 
should have distinctly sliown, by reference 
to IJie existing treaties, what sins of omission 
taiid commission may be laid to the door of the 
British Goverinnent. Until this is don o, the 
argument is null and void, and cannot in- 
ilueuco your eonsultatioris, for it is clearly 
one, which, if fully i^roved to be founded on 
fact, must excuse not only wliat has already 
occurred, but every imaginable insult, and 
every degree of atvoeity. We cannot lind fau It 
witJi any action, however degrading to our 
authority, wliieli Major Alves may pt'ote to 
owe ils origin, however remotely, to ourselves. 

Leaving, then, this question, I arrive at the 
votmvqufnves wliitdi are a))prchended from the 
annexation of tlie Jeypore territory to our 
own. And here 1 pass by, as unworthy of 
serious notice, the remote fear wliieb 
xMajor Alves entertains of a general alliance 
and out-break of all the Rajpoot states, com- 
bined with a dcseenl of Runject Sing or of 
the Ncpaulcse. This phrase, as regards the 
assisting pow'cr, is ambiguous ; let him have 
the benelit of the-doubt ; but let us face bold- 
ly Uie dangerous dilemma with wbieli he next 
threatens your councils. He fears that, if we 
leave the Thakoors and other chiefs in pos 
.session of their jageers, the Jeypore revenues 
will be in.su flici cut to meet the expenses of 
the Government in our hands, and that, on the 
other hSnd, if we iiesuiuc those jageers, parti- 
ally or entirely, we shall reduce their former 
possessors to the condition of discontented 
subjects in the first case, and of highway rob- 
bels in the second. The horns of this di- 
lemma do not meet ; there is room enough to 
escape between them. No one would pro- 
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pose that, in assuming the administration of 
one of the Rajpoot states, we should violently 
abolish these feudal institutions to which 
prince and peasant arc equally attached. 
Whatever may be said against these peculiar 
systems, they have certainly tended to sup- 
port the Rajpoot character at a higher stand' 
ard than that of the other natives of India, 
hy giving them objects of interest and mo- 
tives of action unconnected with their own 
private advatage and lyelfarc. It would be 
an act of mingled folly and injustice to 
reduce serf and noble to the same dead level, 
botJi being equally adverse to the change. 
If tlien we allow the Thakoors and others 
to retain their intliienee over these tribes 
or families who owe them hereditary alle- 
giance, we cannot fail to leave 4liem at 
tile same time in possession of considerable 
pecuniary resourc(‘s. On the other hand, is it 
to be apprehended that our Ooveriinicnt would 
fail in obtaining sullieient funds to meet its 
expenditure ; nay, that a considerable surplus 
would not remain, when we (anisider tliat we 
should be aide to realize regularly, from the 
most powerful, as well as from the \\eakest 
of our new subjects, that tribute or revenue, 
which is now sometimes withhebi, sometimes 
collected with delay and dillicully ? And, 
moreover, that all classes of the eomniunity, 
and more especially the larger feudatories, 
would be relieved from the necessity of keep- 
ing up an irregular force to repel oppression 
and violen<;c, and iJiat they >vould then bo 
able to devote to their new rulers, in return 
for the protection of regular troops, the means 
wliieh have hitherto been expended iu the 
above useless and dangerous manner. A 
country coiisiituted like tlie one in question 
could not require large civil establisliincnts 
or a great number of European ollieers to 
superintend its internal administration, for 
we ought to work by means of the feudal 
machinery which already exists there, and to 
which the people are not only obedient, but 
attached. And, lastly, if we can condue.t the 
allairs of Jeyporc witli profit to ourselves and 
the country during a long minurily, (as Major 
Alves hiiuscir seems to acknowledge) we 
should be able, a fortiori, to attain the same 
favorable results, when wc had assumed a 
more commanding position as the actual 
sovereign authority, and when, whatever 


maintenanro might bo assigned for the mem- 
bers of the late Royal family, that part of the 
expenditure would doubtless have been jiia- 
terially diimnished. 

I have not alluded to Major Alves's remark 
about the innocent being punished together 
with the guilty by a declaration of war, be- 
cause I do not doubt that the iiitoresis of 
those alone w^ould suller, who should at- 
tempt to resist our occupation of the country, 
or who might be afterwarils proved to have 
parlicipatiMl in the original mime. The war 
should be against the (rovoniineiil, not against 
the people, and if a proidamalion were issued 
to the above elleet, it would go far to pre- 
clude the likelihood of any resisiaiu'e at all. 

1 have now. Sir, coiirJuded what I had to 
ofler upon Major Alve.s’s ohjeetioiis to the 
most politic and adviseable course which our 
Government eonid pursue. I am ignorant of 
the detailed system which that ollic.er lias sug- 
gested, ill ease of your adopting his other al- 
ternative and underUiking the inanageineiit 
during the young Raja’s minority, 1 know not 
even if his [dan comprises the vital point of 
disbanding for ever the present Jey pore troops; 
of cominulitig the military service due iVuiii 
the chiefs for an equivalent in money, and of 
replacing the force thus abolished by a suttiei- 
ent number of our own regular regiments. 
VVe must have no more forced marches from 
Nusseerabad to Jeyporc; no more baiting of 
iiritish ollieers in the latter city on account 
of the absence, inactivity, or eonnivunce of 
the troops and the commander, wlio ought to 
have jirevciitod it. These qiieslions cannot be 
viewed merely in a peeuiiiaiy light. When 
we consider the existing stale of European 
polities, wc should surely he forewarned 
and fore-arincd. TJic death of Runjeet Sing, 
which is [irobably near at hand, must soon 
oblige us to decide whether wc shall carry our 
absolute and uiieuiitrouled authority to the In- 
dus, or remain in a doubtful and insecure, posi- 
tion. Wc cannot stop till we reach that 
point, for in the situation of the boatman 

iidvri'so \iv numiiic IcinlM 
Remigirs .siiiiunl. hi iMMihi-i lorti' riMiiisif, 

Atquc ilium ui pi'L.’Criis pi'tinu iviul ulvriiH uinni.” 

I have tlie Jioiior to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant. 

SnuM Guiouk. 

Upper Provinces, Srpleinbrr 10, tHHo. — Hark, 
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ON THE USURY LAWS. 

It is not my intention to occupy the atten- jclusivcly to all Rnprcjiidiccd minds by Ben- 
tion of my readers with a^lotig disc&ssion on tham ; ami to his w'oiks I refer those who 
the abstract question how far a man is or is wish for information on the subject. I shall 
not justified in making the greatest profit he confine myself to demonstrate practically 
can by his capital as well as his merchandize: the utter impossiblity of enforcing such ab- 
tbe point has already been argued most con- surd laws, and to show the demoralizing effect 
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upon the people and the immense mass of 
fraud and perjury which is caused among the 
population of India by the attempt to carry 
them into eftect. 

It is well known that the rate of interest was 
by 37 Henry VIII. c. 9. fixed at ton per cent. 
James I. reduced it to eight; Charles II. to 
six ; and by Queen Anne in 1714 it was limit- 
ed to five per cent., at which rate it still re- 
mains. But all tiicsc laws are dead letters, 
capitalists will not lend their money unless 
they rcecive a return adequate to the risk : 
they will cither devise means of evading Iht* 
law, or will employ their capital in trading 
on their own account; or will even lock it up 
in their strong box rather than lend it on an 
insullieient remuneration. We cannot have 
stronger instances than arc to be found in the 
history of the English national debt, not only 
of how the laws may be evaded, but of the 
evils of being obliged to resort to such prac- 
tices ; the consequences of wdiich we arc feel- 
ing at the present day. None of the loans to 
Government in King William’s reign were 
eifected at less than eight per cent. In 1781 
and 82, and for several years afterwards, 
Government were obliged to pay more than 
six per cent, for the loans they received ; and 
the mischievous w^ay in which money was bor- 
rowed has entailed upon us the obligation 
of paying nearly twice as much principal as 
there would otherwise have been any neecssit}’ 
to do. In order to keep up the appearance of 
borrowing at a low rate of interest, Govern- 
ment nominally raised the loan at three per 
cent. ; but for every hundred pound lent, they 
registered the name of the lender as proprietor 
of £175 three per cent., £20 four per cent., 
and an annuity of 6 shillings for (52 years. 
This gives an annual interest for every £10() 
advanced to Government of £6 Is. exclusive 
of the annuity. Now had Government fairly 
borrowed the money at six or even seven per 
cent, we should not have paid more interest 
than we have done: indeed as capital became 
more plentiful, or the credit^of Government 
greater, they could have borrowed at a lower 
rate and t}\ps have been enabled to pay olf the 
principal iVfaich bore the high interest. There 
would only have been £100 stock to be dis- 
chi||||lbd instead of very nearly 200 which is 


now registered in the names either of the heirs 
of the original lenders, or those to whom they 
have sold their stock. Repeatedly have the 
English Government raised money in this dis- 
graceful manner ; and it is this which has in 
a great measure tended to swell our national 
debt to the enormous amount which it has now' 
t cached. 

r 

So much for the shifts to which even Go- 
vernment are driven to evade an absurd law. 
In England, the merchants and bankers are 
equally quick at discovering methods of 
recciving^what they consider a proper intercist 
for their money. I speak not of Jews and 
professed money-lenders who live by adminis- 
tciing to Ihc necessities and extravagances of 
heirs under age ; but of the respectable mer- 
chants and bankers ; and 1 w ill describe one 
of the many modes in which they euiilrive to 
evade the law. A. and B., two clever men of 
business but possessed *>f no eapilal, wish, 
each, to enter into a mercantile speculation: 
they go to a banker, C., and fairly state their 
views: the baiikm* observes, “ the speculalion 
promises well ; but I cannot risk my money 
under seven per cent.” This is managed in 
the following way, A. and B. each draw a bill 
on the other for twenty thousand pounds, each 
accepts tlie other’s bill, on which the banker 
agrees to cash them both, with an under- 
standing that neither shall draw more than 
fourteen thousand leaving the other .six Ihuu- 
saiid, as a lloating balance in the banker’s 
liands. The wdiole twenty thousand are placed 
in the banker’s books to the respective ac- 
counts of each of the two borrowers at the 
legal interest of fi\e per cent., while he retains 
nearly one third of the sum, or six thousand 
from each to employ in any way he can : so 
that upon the whole, he contrives to realize 
his seven per cent. Of course much depends 
on the good faith of the parties in keeping to 
the underhand argument; consequently it is 
only among men of known honesty that such 
transactions occur. 

But, pass we to India. Here, the legal rate 
of interest is twelvp per cent. But does it 
remain at that, or has it not risen above or 
fallen below it according to the market rate ? 
Let us first view the proceedings of the old 
bouses of agency — and begin with observing 
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their transactions with the indigo-planters in 
the interior. They lent them money at twelve 
percent. ; then came a charge of one per cent, 
on receipts and disbursements ; then the mo- 
ney which was monthly advanced to the planter 
under the name of subsistence money, on which 
some petty charges were made ; and the planter 
had not the option of disposing of his produce 
to the best advantage, but was obliged to send 
it to his money-lending agent, and to pay him 
commission for receiving and disposing of i<. 
I have heard many indigo-planters say that 
they are convinced that they paid altogether 
eighteen or even twenty per cent, for the mo- 
ney originally borrowed. In the loans of the 
agents to the civil and military olliccrs, the 
proceedings were something of the samestamp. 
Tw'elvc per cent, interest w^as charged — one 
percent, for all receipts and disbursements : 
then they required the borrow^er to ensure his 
life, charging him annually in their accounts 
a sum, as a premium,' but which frcciucntly 
they never paid to any Insurance oflice, pre- 
ferring to take the risk upon Iheitisoivcs : so 
that it W'as merely a trick to raise the interest 
a little higher. 

The agents arc not to be blamed for these 
proceedings ; the interest they contrived to 
obtain was no more than a fair oompensa- 
tion for the risk they ran. The indigo 
planters were men without capital ; the civil 
and military oflicers had only their monthly 
pay ; none possessed any property except 
to a small amount; and although if all 
three classes lived, they would probably re- 
pay their debt sooner or later, yet if any of 
them died, the whole of the sum due to 
the agent was irrecoverably lost. 1 .only 
allude to these, to show the practices to 
which respectable English merchants are 
obliged to have recourse to evade an absurd 
and unjust law. How much better it would 
often have been for both parties could the 
agent have at once lent the indigo planter the 
money at twenty per cent., and left him un- 
shackled in the management of his concerns. 
No sooner did the market rate of interest fall, 
either from the excess of capital or the want 
of employment for it, than these very agents 
were ready to lend money at nine^ eighty and 
at one time seven per cent. 


But with regard to the natives, they ridicule 
the idea of enforcing such laws, and have 
many modes of evading them, one of which 
is simple enough. The lender actually ad- 
vances sixty, seventy, or eighty rupees, ac- 
cording as he considers the security of the 
borrower, good, bad, or indilferent : a bond is 
di jnvn out for a hundred, at twelve per cent, 
interest ; a couple of witnesses are then called 
in to witness the bond, before whom the bor- 
rower acknowledges to have received a hun- 
dred rupees, and the matter is settled. Should 
a siiil he liled for the debt the witnesses swear 
to llic above elfect, and a decree is given as a 
matter of course. 

There are but tliree reasons why the rate of 
interest should ho higher, i^irst, a scarcity of 
capital. Secondly, bad security on the part 
of the borrowers. Thirdly, a bad govern- 
ment, in which justice is ill administered ; 
thus bolding out every inducement to debtors 
to be dishonest and not pay their debts. Many 
people 1 know entertain a notion that the ria> 
lives are such usurers that they would rather 
keep their money unemployed than not obtain 
an exorbitant interest : a most complete 
mistake : the native bankers and merchant* 
charge a rate proportionate to the security or 
good faith of the borrowers. Should a mer« 
chant of established reputation be suddenly 
pressed for a sum of money, even to the 
amount sometimes of two or three lacks of 
rupees, he will find no dilliculty in procuring 
it from his brother merchants at six per cent. — 
a transaction which is constantly occurring 
in every large mercantile town. From others^ 
they will demand twelve, eighteen, twenty- 
four to even thirty per cent., just according 
to the risk, and they have ways and means of 
evading the law. One I have mentioned ; 
another is by frequently making up accompts 
at high interest ; and either getting the debtor 
to give^ new bond, or to sign an ackiiow- 
lodgment that the account is right, upon 
which fresh interest is charged. In dealing 
with an Englishman, who wished to establish 
some concern, the practice is often as fol- 
lows. Twelve per cent, is charged on the 
money lent. It is agreed that the lender 
shall be employed to procure the articles 
required for the concern^ on which five per 
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cent, commission is alloM^icd 
clisiiursad, besides the t^ommon profit in which 
he makes in procuring so much goods, as he 
of course charges a higher price than he pays. 
Eighteen or twenty per cent, may often be 
made in this way ; and in addition, the lender 
very often stipulates tliat two or three of his 
relations shall he taken into service by the 
borrower to superintend tlie work. On the 
other hand, I have known money pressed on 
an English merchant of established credit 
and good faith, at twelve, or even less, per 
cent. 

During the last few years, before the intro- 
duction of the new judicial system, the diili' 
culty of borrowing money had greatly encreas- 
cd ; until towards the end of 1832, it was 
almost impossible for any farmer or other 
person connected wiih the land to procure 
money at all, even though he olTercd thirty or 
forty per cent. The reason was the utter 
stagnation of all justice, and the confusion 
which had been caused in the landed tenures, 
so that it was almost impossible to pronounce 
who was the owner of any plot of ground in 
the Upper Provinces (a subject I shall touch 
upon separately). Still, no sooner had the new 
system been in operation for a few months, 
than the farmers could borrow money at twenty- 
four or even eighteen per cent. ; because the 
bankers found that justice was now attain- 
able : and I have not the least doubt this 
cause greatly facilitated the collcetion of the 
Kevenue during the year 1833. 

The demoralizing effect upon the people is 
the next point. Tlundrcds of debtors arc in- 
duced by the low atloriiics who infest our 
Courts to resist just demands in the hope of 
throwing them out altogether, by proving that 
more than the legal rate of interest has been 
charged; and to support this, perjured wit- 
nesses are brought forward, who swear what 
is in fact true, that more than the legal rate 
of interest has been charged (every one knows 
as a matter of course that it bas) but who are 
not the less perjured, seeing that not one of 
them were ever present at any transaction be- 
tween the parties. On the other hand, the plain- 
tiff produces his bond, declares the full sum 
wto lent at the legal interest and brings for- 


ward his witnesses^ who swear that the defend- 
ant acknowledged before them to have recei- 
ved the full amount. They usually go a litlle 
farther and declare that they saw the money 
actually paid. It is probable that nut a single 
suit for money is ever preferred in a British 
Indian Court in which either downright per- 
jury is not committed, or the plaintiff is mor- 
ally speaking guilty Oi subornation of perjury; 
and after all this swearing that no more than 
the legal interest has been taken, should the 
judge happen to be acquainted with the plain- 
titr, and on leaving the Court call him quietly 
and wJiefe there were no witnesses, ask him as 
a mere matter of curiosity what rale of interest 
he had made by his money, the man would 
without hesitation reply, eighteen, or twenty- 
four, &c. as might be. 

Is it not disgusting to know that such pro- 
ceedings are daily going on, and that the 
natives arc training to perjury (for after being 
accustomed to swear falsely about the interest 
of money, a man’s conscience will soon permit 
him to give false evidence in other matters) 
solely from the attempted introduction of an 
absurd and an unjust law which never can bo 
enforced? These considerations alone should 
induce Government to act with common sense 
and expunge from our statute-book, this rcni- 
iiant of barbarism, ignorance and injustice, 
and allow a man the liberty of employing his 
capital and his merchandize to the best ad- 
vantage in whatever mode he finds conducive 
to his first interests. The only provision 
required, would be a fixed rate of interest, 
which should be charged on the amount of a 
decree, if not paid as soon as decided ; and 
other points which occasionally occur, in 
which no rate of interest has been stipulated. 
In all other points let men be free to make 
their own bargains in interest of money as 
well as in every thing else. It is lamentable 
to think how much we have done to deterio- 
rate the character of the natives by the intro- 
duction of laws and customs not only at vari- 
ance with their habits, but opposed to the 
dictates of justice apd right reason, of which 
i these usury laws are a memorable example. 

A Friend to India* 

June 1836« [Hurkaru^ 


NOTBS OX 
on the money 
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[Concluded from page 403.] 


On the 6tb June we resumed our march to- | After the clearance of this frontier by ColO- 
wards the south, passing Kotra, once a consi- i nel Lilchticld’s force, detachments of the 
derahle place with a small hill fort, and Bisha- Bombay troops were left at Kasha in Parkur» 
la, which is still a large y^illage, and on the 6th which is an undisputed dependency of Scind, 
June we arrived at the Bombay outpost of at Wow in Thurraudree, which is a part of 
Balmer,38 miles from Sheo, — a deputation con- . Goozurat, and at Balmer in Mulanee, which 
sistingofPirbhoo Lai, son of SimboojeeJoshce ' until lately was always held to he a part of 
of Jodhpoor, and other respectable persons, j Marwar proper or Jodhpoor. llencc the com- 
with a very handsome escort, coming out about plaints of the Maharaja Maun Singh that the 
four miles from cantonments to do honor to the British Governinent had not only stationed an 


Ajmere Mission. • 

On our arrival at Balmer, we found a small 
force stationed here as a temporary measure, it 
having been found expedient to employ British 
troops to suppress the plundering tribes, who j 
formerly infested this frontier ; the detachment 
consists of a squadron of native cavalry, two 
companies of native infantry, and two him- | 
dred Mali ratta horse furnished by the Gaikwar ' 
of Baroda, the regular troops being relieved 
half yearly from the large eainp at Beesa, 130 ’ 
miles S. S. E. of Balmer, and 50 miles S. W. , 
of Mount Aboo. The whole detachment is 
under the command of Captain Richards of the 
8th Bombay native infantry, who is al.so ves- I 
ted with political authority under Colonel 
Pottinger, the Resident in Kutcli. We were 
received by this olficer with the greatest hos- 
pitality, as well as by the other ollicers of the 
detachment, there being two with the cavalry 
and two with the infantry, besides a medical 
man. 

As one of the principal objects of Lieut. 
Trevelyan’s Mission was to undertake a joint 
investigation with Captain Richards as to cer- 
tain matters concerning Iheweslerii frontier of 
Marwar, we found it necessary to remain more 
than three weeks at Balmer, from the 6th to 
to the 29th June, during which lime great light 
was thrown upon the subject under investiga- 
tion, of which the chief points appear to be the 
following. 

There is a sterile tract of country about 200 
miles long lying in 7P east longitude, between 
the head of the Gulf of Kutch and the Jeisul- 
mere territory, the upper part of which line is 
a sandy desert dividing Scind from Marwar, 
and the lower part is a large salt-marsh com- 
monly called the Run or Rin. Immediately 
between these is a small district called Nugur 
Parkur, much infested with free-booters, who 
carried their incursions both into Scind 
and Marwar until routed out by the British 
detachment under Colonel Litchfield which 
scoured their country in 1831, and also cleared 
out the Mussulman plunderers called KobUf 
who had established themselves to the north*, 
ward of Parkur, about Chotun, Joona and BaL 
mer, which were generally considered to be un* 
der the Riga of Jodhpoor until the late Agent 
of the Governor-General at Ajmer (^eutenhnt- 
Colopel Xiockett) started some 
the subject ^ 


I outpost within his frontier, but had prevented 
I the petty chiefs in the Balmer quarter from 
; paying their usaiil tribute to him. Tlieso 
I chiefs are all Hathor Rajpoots of the same 
tribe as the sons of Jodha, but of a diilerent 
family, for tiic former arc descended from 
Becrumjec, n younger but more powerful bro- 
ther of Mullcenath and Jait Mill, who peo- 
pled all the country immediately to eastward 
of the great desert of Umurkot. 

The principal towns occupied by the de- 
scendants of Mulleenath (from whom the Mul- 
lanee district takes its natne^ arc Chotun, 
Joona, Balmer, Kotra, Shoe, Girap, 8cc. to the 
[westward of the river Lonco and eastward of 
the Great Desert; the two large towns of 
Sindree and Jusol on the left bank of the Lo- 
nee though also peopled hy descendants of 
Mulleenath, are usually considered the capi- 
tals of a separate tract called Mewa ; whilethe 
towns of Nugur and Gnrra much lower down, 
and on the right bank of the Lonee, are the 
bead quarters of the little district called 
Radlirn, inhabited by the family of Jait Mul. 
It appears from the investigation made during 
our stay at Balmer, (whcic the principal ined 
of nearly all these places were called in to 
give their evidence on the subject) that tribute 
had been paid, and military service performed, 
when called fur on the part of Jodhpoor since 
the days of the Raja Ujeet Singh ; that is to 
say, that for some generations all the petty 
Rawuls, Thakoors, and Boomias of Mulanee, 
Mewa, and Radhra were nomihally subjects 
of Marwar. 

The whole extent of country included under 
these names is in extreme length nearly 150 
miles north and south from near Pohkurn to 
the mouths of the Lonee, and 100 miles east 
and west from Jusol to the borders of Scind^ 
but the average length and breadth are perhaps 
only 10(4 by 70 miles, giving an area of 7,000 
square miles, and producing a tribute of just 
about as many rupees, tlie country being very 
poor and comprising within its limits a great 
part of the Litthe Desert. The inhabitants 
are a rude tribe, who seem little inclined to 
yield obedience to any thing but absolute 
force, and they are continually at feud with 
one another, so that it would be difilcult for 
tiny native power to keep them quiet quA 
hhfted: the presence of a Britleli outobet, 
However, seems to do the format i^reity effect- 
ualiy, if not the latter also. 


L 1 1 
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Balmer seems to be as eligible a place for a camels, horses and bullocks, upon the sale of 
cantonment as could, well be selected^, both which fees of fi ve Ra-, three Ra-, and eight anna» 
from its centrical situation and from other cir- per head, respectively, are paid to the Hakim 
cumstanccs. It is a town of about six hundred of Sewanna, who attends the fair on the part 
houses, with a small stone fort in a ruinous of the Jodhpoor Government : the descendants 
state, occupying the summitof aconical hill 300 of Muleenalh are however exempted from this 
feet high, which is how^ever commanded by u tax. The prices of the best horses and mares 
aimilar hill at the other side of the town, and are said to be from four to six hundred rupees ; 


the latter is again overlooked by a very con- 
spicuous peak called Soojer, which is 720 feel 
above the plain and 11 mile from the camp. 
The town has siilTered much from being plun- 
dered by our troops, and half the shop-keepers 
have abandoned their houses, but under a quiet 
regimi the place might become prosperous 
again, and there are even now numerous camels 
and large herds of black cattle. Four wells 
give an inexhaustible supply of water (some of 
which is very pure) at a depth of 40 to 50 cubits, 
but much difliculty is experienced in drawing 
it owing to the narrowness of some of the well’s 
mouths, and the number of horses and people 
to be supplied. 

During our stay at Balmer the rainy season 
set in and a striking change took place in ibc 
face of the country which was altered from a 
withered and arid look, to one of a lively green ; 
even during the hot winds, however, abundance 
of forage (dry looking enough however in all 
conscience,) was procurable for the horses, 
and the thorny jungul which comes close up to 
cantonments furnished pickings for as many 
camels as could be turned into it. The com- 
mon articles of native food were sudiciently 
cheap and plentiful, the wheat being supplied 
from about Gurra, the ghee from about Baio- 
tra or Patoudec ; and bajra, moth, &e. from 
the immediate nighbourhood of Balmer: salt, 
too, is procured in abundance from Puchbhudra 
near Balotra, as will be mentioned hereafter. 

Having completed the business which occa- 
sioned our long halt at Balmer, wo left that 
place on the 29th .lune and pursued our way 
eastward across the northern part of the Lit- 
tle Desert viA, Joraee, Baitoo, Chanileora and 
Baghondee to Balotra, the first three places 
being surrounded by very high hut tolerably 
well-wooded sandhills, and a great part of 
the road from the latter place (Baghondee) to 
Balotra, being under water. The direct dis- 
tance from Balmer is only 55 miles, but it is 
72 by the road we came. 

On the 3d July, while the baggage was 
inaf^hing up the fight bank of the Lonee from 
Baghondee, the two European gentlemen ac- 
companied by the Beekaner Vakeel and Tha- 
koor Ooid Singh of Jusol took a circuitous 
route to Balotra for the purpose of^visiting 
Tilwara and Jusol, both of which places are 
on the left bank of the river. Immediately 
opfmsite to Tiiwarais Mulee-nathka Than, the 
abthie of our abovo^mentionlrd patriarch, who 
bfts been deified by his descendants, and the 
templa erected to his memory has all the 
privileges ctf a sanctuary. A large cattle fair 
IS held here annually, commencing twelve 
days.'dNMr the AoMs, and lasting for half a 
daring which time 80,000 people are i 
to. he oolleeted wfth large qpiantities 


riding camels bring 120 rupees, and baggage 
camels 60. 

After visiting the slirinc and the fair, or ra- 
ther looking at the place where it was held,, 
which is now under water, we crossed the 
Lunce river, which was rushing down with a 
fierce and turbid stream a quarter of a mile 
wide, but not very deep. Our frail raft was 
made common charpae, or bedstead, under 
which five earthen pots were lashed, giving a 
sufficient buoyancy to float two of us at a time, 
though in our transit across the river our ne- 
ther limbs were soused a little in the water, »s 
the four or five stout swimmers who pushed us 
over assiste<l the troubled stream in rocking 
our watery cradle. These men had dried cali- 
hashes ( toomha ) strapped round their middles 
forming a float called which was a great 
help to them. 

As the river was high “in spate*' (or hun'a 
hawiira jranee as they would call it in Sciiid^ 
meaning “ very angry water”) we would not 
trust our horses in the fierce current which al- 
most swept me off my feet though wading barely 
more than knee deep, so wc sent them up the 
right bank of the river, and borrowed half a 
dozen horses at Tilwara to take us four kos up 
the left bank to Jusol, where w c were again to 
cross the river. Jusol was once a consider- 
able town of 3,000 bouses, of which barely 
more than a tenth part appear to be now in- 
habited ; it lies on the north side of a samll 
rocky bill about 200 feet high. There was 
formerly a puhka bazaar of 300 shops, and some- 
thing like a wall oY stone round the town, the 
ruinous state of which is owing to a feud of 
more than 40 years standing. 

Jusol is but a kos or two miles from Balotra, 

I yet the Lonee nudee was running so strongly 
between them (with a stream seven hundred 
yards wide opposite the latter place,) that we 
were about four hours getting into camp, part 
of the delay being occasioned by the dilatory 
way in which our new raft was made and the 
peat distance it had to be carried up the stream 
in order to prevent our being swept away below 
the proper landing place.' We halted tw'O days 
at Balotra, a very thiiving town of 1,300 houses 
belonging to Jodhpoor, and the high road to 
Dwacka, which brings a great number of pil- 
grims and religious persons to this place. 
Very neat turners' work, in ivory and wood, 
and large quantities of embroidered velvet 
shoes are for sale in the bazar. Balotra is 63 
miles frqm Jodhpoor and seven from Piich- 
bhudra, a brief accoiint of which will be found 
in my-next letter. 

Vampf Jodhpore, Jufyf 1835. — My last 
conpnnnication left Lieut. Trevelyan's Mi^i- 
At (on the banks of the Lonee 

]||^ AOS south-west from Jodbphbi^ 
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where we halted on the 4lh and 5th Jaly, ri- 
sing out on the morning of th^ latter day to 
visit the town of Purhbudra ; which lies three 
kos or six full miles N. N- E. of Balotra. The 
road w'as tolerably good, notwithstanding the 
late heavy rains, and the surrounding country, 
though indiflerently cultivated, had the ap- 
pearance of considerable fertility. 

Puchbudra is a considerable town of about 
a thousand houses or m^re, having a manu- 
facture of coarse cloths, which are sent to the 
neighbouring town of Balotra to be dyed ; but 
its chief article of produce is fine alimentary 
aalt of which large quantities are procured 
nt the saltworks from three to five miles north- 
ward of Puchbudra. The process of forming 
this salt is said to be very simple, nobbing be- 
ing required but to throw thorny twigs into 
the brine of the marsh, by which the chrys- 
talization is so much assisted that large masses 
of pure salt are deposited and dug away 
for exportation without having recourse to 
the iisaul method of evaporating the brine in 
large shallow pans called hiharee. There is a 
Kamdar or Officer of Government at Puchbu- 
dra, as both the town and the saltworks be- 
long to the Khalsa, i. e., the Royal estate of 
Jodlipoor. 

On the fith July, we left Balotra and in four 
days reached the capital of Marwar, a distance 
of 63 miles by the rather circuitous route we 
pursued to Putaoo, Doleh, and Nahrnudee. 
The face of the country had greatly improved 
since we quitted the confines of the Little De- 
sert which lies between Balmor and the river 
Lonee, where little else was to be.seen besides 
steep sandhills running in long lidges, fea- 
thered with scraggy bushes and small trees, 
with here and there a cluster of dark-looking 
huts, the inhabitants of which are too poor to 
sink wells, and are obliged to trust during the 
hot weather to the prccariccis supply of water 
afforded by the shallow pits called howree. The 
whole country between Balotra and Jodlipoor 
on the contrary appeared to be a fine plain, 
highly susceptible of cultivation, and in ge- 
neral furnishing abundance of sweet water, 
(owing to all the tanks being filled by the late 
rains,) excepting about Kulianpoor and other 
villages surrounding Doleh, ten or twelve of 
which are obliged to resort to the wells of the 
latter place, all the others being too salt for 
drinking. N umerous rocky hills appear to the 
south-eastward of the Lonee, in direction of 
Sewana and Jalor, but the weather was too 
thick to allow us a very distant view. There 
arc also a few' small conical hills studding the 
right bank of the river, and rising at intervals 
as far as the edge of the little desert about 
Kornra^ Thob, and Patodee. A small part 
of these were under cultivation, and the 
remainder bore abundance of small acacia 
trees with the usual jungul shrubs^ such as 
hureelf &c. 

Our first fair sight of the citadel of Jodhpoor 
Vfas ft-om the camp at Nahrnudee, distaht only 
§i% kos from the capital, but it ought ta uaitit 
been visible, had the weather been. bltlfMi^t 
from a much greater distance. On appimelt^ 


ing <o within a mile and a half of our ients at 
Jodlipoor, the Mission was met by a deputa- 
tion of respectable persons headed by Fiittob 
Raj Stikigbee, and Thakoqr Kesuree Singb’ 
Dandhul, with the chieftain of Ladnoo, &c. 
followed by about two hundred fighting men, 
of whom nearly half were on foot and the re- 
mainder mounted on indifferent horses, far in- 
ferior to those which formed the cavalcade of 
the Pohkurn chief. Several maces and ban- 
ners, however, marked the dignified rank of the 
members of deputation, while the tri-coloured 
standard of Marwar, mounted upon an ele- 
phant, appeared to wave cheerfully as if in- 
viting the strangers to enter the city in con- 
I fidence. Some of the Vakeels of our own 
party remarked that the partridge's call was 
heard to our left betokening good fortune to 
the travellers, so no outward appearance of a 
hearty welcome was wanting, and we alighted 
at our camp opposite the Sojut gate, well pleas- 
ed with the manner of our reception. 

We reached Jodhpoor on the morning ofthe 
9th July, and on the 11th were received in 
state by the Maharaja Maun Singh, who had 
appointed the afternoon of that day for our 
introduction. We quitted camp at p. m., ac- 
companied, as ususal, by our little escort of 
irregular horse and infantry, which made a 
handsome show when compared with the still 
more irregular looking warriors of the Court 
I of Marwar. Wc commenced the ascent to the 
palace at 6 r. m. and were met at the .second 
gate, called Imrut Pol (that is the third gate 
from the bottom,) by the Maharaja himself, 
who came down thus far from the palace in a 
[ litter with a very large concourse of atten- 
dants, and after halting there for a few minu- 
tes, during which time wc were introduced 
without dismounting, wc followed the Royal 
khftsa up the remainder of the paved slope, and 
under the great gate, to the entrance of the 
palace. From this point we proceeded on foot 
through two courtyards to the steps of the 
hall of audience where etiquette required the 
shoes to be put olf, and with our stockinged 
soles weslipped noiselessly across the pillared 
hall, and brought ourselves to an anchor in 
the native fashion beside the throne of the 
“ King of Maroo." A crowd of nobles and 
courtiers seated themselves in the body of the 
Durbar, but there was not a single chieftain 
present of suilicient rank to be seated imme- 
diately opposite to us on the right side of the 
Gudee, we being on its left, aud we were in 
consequence the sole occupants of the carpet 
spread under the throne which ought not to 
have bpen the case had Pohkurn, Nagor, 
Kuchawan, or any other noble of equal rank 
been present. 

Colonel Tod's enthusiastic description of 
the Court of Ma^ar, with its ** thousand- co- 
lumned hall" and lines of silvernnd gold mace- 
bearers, led us to ex{>eot something particu- 
larly superb, but in this we were a title disap- 
pointed. The Maharaja wore some very rich 
levels and the ample white vest with targe 
iitaited skirts usually worn in Rajpoot .Gtmrfs, 
not the appearance of those wlio ed bis 

haH was not particufarly striking^ nor nearly 
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110 imposing RB"ii ml^bt have been were tlie 
lUyaoDfOod terms with his principal Tha- 
Aoors trim now sit sullen and aloof in there 
fastnesses^ while the Rathor Court thus 
shorn of some of its most distinguished orna- 
ments, looks like the shadow of its former self. 
Maun Singh appears to be little broken by 
time suffering, though he has endured 
much during the many years that have passed 
over his bead ; though without a tooth he 
speaks intelligibly, and his language is re- 
markably correct Hindoostanee, without the 
patois of his neighbours of Beekanner and 
Jeisulmere. His person is large and bulky, 
and his face shews so little of the ravages of 
time, w*e must conclude him to have recourse 
to cosmetics, an art much practised by the 
natives. 

We remained about half an hour in the hall 
of audience, during which time the behaviour 
of the Maharaja was courtly and dignified, 
and his conversation polished. Though his 
apparent hauteur was much greater than that 
of the princes abovementioiied, yet in receiv- 
ing the Ajmere Mission he both paid and 
exacted a greater attention to ctiqueite than 
the others had done. He came down in person 
to receive the deputation at one of the lower 
gates, and again made his appearance below 
the steps of the hall of audience on foot, lead- 
ing Lieut. Trevelyan by the hand ; yet he nei- 
ther fired a salute nor allowed the retention of 
boots as had been permitted at both of the 
other capitals. On our rising to take leave 
lie applied the uiur and gave the pan with 
his own hands to the political functionary 
(a compliment not paid to Mr. Wilder, nor to 
Colonel Tod either I suspect,) while the sub- 
ordinate gentry were oiled and pawned by 
some of the chief functionaries about the 
throne. He then icd Lieut. Trevelyan a few 
paces toward the door, and wc retired siifU- 
ciently well pleased with our reception by the 
King' of Marwar, who had a very narrow 
escape last winter of being no king at all ! 

On the morning of the 12th July, we rode 
through the city and passing out at the west 
gate, called Chand Pol, crossed a ridge of 
rocky hills and visited the gardens and very 
line tank called Ukee Rajka TaJao lying about 
two miles beyond the walls. Lieut. Tre- 
velyan had another interview with the Raja 
in the evening, for the discussion of private 
huainegs, and on the following morning we 
went to to visit Munder, the ancient capital of 
Marwar, which is five miles northward of the 
present city of Jodha. The old town occupies 
a bight among the rocks on the east side of the 
range of hills that runs down to Jodhpoor, 
and still claims the semblance of a little city : 
home of the inhabitants of the capital also 
come here weekly on Monddy (the morning 

oar visit) to pray at the different shrines, 
which may give it the appearance of a larger 
popnlation than it really possesses. 

The first objects introduced to our notice at 
Mundor were the eighteen gigantic figures re- 
mting inhighreliefthe tutelar divinities^ 
Mla&or Rajpoots. These figures form omt 


long line facing the north, and are backed by 
a low rock of red sand stone, the three figures 
at the west end representing the Elephant- 
headed God of Wisdom between two effigies 
of Bkairon, being placed in an open temple, 
while others are carefully protected by a screen 
wall. The latter indeed require some such 
shelter, being finished with coloured cements, 
while the three figures already mentioned seem 
to be only daubed with red paint and bedizen- 
ed with gold leaf. 4n the first of the inner 
compartments are the nine figures delineated 
in Colonel Tod’s work as rock sculptures, and 
representing the eight-armed Davie Matta^ 
who presides over small pox, and the cross- 
legged Natfi-jee, to whom many temples are 
erected in this country : the remaining six 
figures df this series arc rather Heroes or 
l>cmi-gods than real Hindoo divinities, and are 
all on horseback, the whole of the accoutre- 
ments, arms and dress beingfaithfully wrought 
out in the fine white line to which different pig 
ments are added, and the whole are in good 
preservation. Their names are Muleenaih, in 
whose honor is held the great fair at Tilwara 
formerly noticed, and whose widow Roopa-deo 
having burned berself on the funeral pile, be- 
eanic beatified and has a shrine at Tilwara 
on the side of ^he Lonee river, opposite to 
Muleciiath ka Than: she is represented at 
Mundor standing in front of the horse of her 
deceased lord. Pahoojee on his celebrated 
black mare, Ramdeo whose shrine lying six 
miles north of Pohkurn is a celebrated sanc- 
tuary and place of pilgrimage, and Hurha Goa 
MewOf complete the list of Heotas, whose 
figures are engraved in the work above men- 
tioned. 

In the second enclosed compartment and 
eastward of the above range, are six gigantic 
figures similarly constructed, but without 
paint, perhaps on account of their being 
divinities of a far Superior order. The first is 
the four-headed Bi'ahma, the second Apollo or 
Sooria^ who instead of having a car with four 
steeds as in the Grecian mythology, is con- 
tented with a single horse with seven beads. 
The third image represents Hunooman or 
Muhavecr, the monkey-hero, who assisted in 
subduing Ceylon or Lunka when Ram des- 
troyed the arch-fiend Rawuna, who had carri- 
ed oil* his wife Seeta. These two divinities, 
Rama and his bride, are represented in the 
fourth group ; and in the fifth stands Krishna 
or Kunhaia, playing the flute, while four of 
the fair milk maids of Brij surround * him, 

looking delightfully with all their might," 
while the holy Girraj or King of moantains 
(the small hill at Govardhun near Muttra) 
sends four various wild animals to listen to 
those Orpheus-like strains. The sixth and 
last figure, at the east end of the line, is 
Muhadeoythe great deity from whose hair de- 
scends a nopions str<&am representing the in* 
fant Ganges, an idea that Colonel Hodgson 
suggests to have originated from the perpetual 
trickling of water from the icicles in a snowy 
caver at Gungootrie. As the whole of tiia 
gKNips are executed with great €ai«$ 
ail# hifi Ir ^ a pity 
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that they were not copied as well as their 
neighbours. 

So much has been said about these sculp- 
tures that 1 have little leisure to enumerate 
the other curiosities of Mundor; the palace 
of Ujeer Singh (or rather Ubhe Singh?) is a 
neat building of cut stone, and appears to 
have been almost entirely devoted to the zuna- 
na ; but though in perfect order, its corridors 
are now empty, and its chambers filled with 
the suffocating stench u*f bats. A little rill 
comes trickling out of the hill side near this 
palace, and runs through the gardens which 
bear the appearance of extreme age from the 
large size of the trees, and the flagged paths 
are partly choked by the luxuriance of the 
smaller shrubs. A quaint looking building 
like a huge pepper box, called the ** Ek- 
Thiirnbr Muhil,’* (the palace of a single pillar,) 
overlooks the garden, but its name seems to 
be a misnomer, for it is not like the place so 
called at Futtehpoor Seekrcc, which really has 
a single colossal pillar of carved red stone 
in its centre. 

In going to Mundor we had crossed a fine 
plain about two miles wide between the open 
pass leading from Jodhpoor to the site of the 
ancient capital ; but in returning to the city 
we skirted the hills and visited a beautiful 
little rocky lake called Bal Siimodnoiir, a mile 
and half from Mundor. This little sheet of 
water is nearly half a mile long, though only 
150 or 200 yards broad, and at its outlet are 
some noble gardens that arc seen to great ad- 
vantage from the top of the paved ghat lead- 
ing to the top of the low rocky hills in which 
the Sumoondur is embosomed. We followed 
this road southward along the ridge leading to- 
ward Joudhpoor, and at the distance of a mile 
from the city turned aside to visit the large tank 
called Soor Sagur which is now dry. Here is 
a beautiful palace of whitemarblc called Mot- 
tee Muhil, with a large bath or cistern of the 
same material, hewn out of a single block' and 
transported at great expense from the quar- 
ries at Mukrana. A large garden lies below 
the Motce Muhil, and a smaller one separates 
it from the Soor Sagur. 

The tanks within the city are numerous and 
some of them very large, but they all failed 
during the late severe seasons, except the 
Ranee Sagur, a rocky reservoir close under 
the N. W. side of the citadel. Though mych 
rain has fallen already the large new tank 
called Baeeka Talao contains scarcely any 
water; yet conduits of masonry have been 
built at considerable expense to bring down 
the out-pourings of distant nullahs into its 
bed. The Goolab Sagur, however, which is 
of great extent and built entirely of stone, 
presents a fine sheet of water as do several of 
the other reservoirs. Large sums have been 
expended by the JodhpK>or Government in 
remedying the deficiency of water under which 
the inhabitants have so often suflTered. Up- 
wards of thirty haolees have already been 
built within a few years in and aroiin<r the 
city, and even in the vicinity of otir own 0asilp, 
iiear ibe Sojnt OatCi there are four bsiolbbi 


and two Wells, all of stoiie: eveti'»t|le largest' 
baolees are supplied with Persian wkeoto lor 
raising water, though it is 42 feet frt|ia-4hb< 
surface, and the large jfAnfra or squaiw.^hlb 
with steps near the Code Mundur outside*' 
the Merta Gate is supplied with the like 
apparatus. 

In riding through the principal streets of 
Jodhpoor, which are very few in proportion to 
its size, (for the capital is said to contain at 
least twenty thousand houses,) numerous re- 
spectable looking people arc seen, but few 
handsome buildings, except the temples, some 
of which are very striking, though rather a 
mean impression of the city may thus be 
conveyed to those who have been accustomed 
to traverse the broad and straight streets of 
Delhi or Jeipoor, yet a bird’s eye view of the 
city from the summit of the upper fort is 
really magnificent. Perched upon a parapet 
of the bastion encircling the pointed pagoda 
at the southern extremity of the citadel, we 
gazed with delight upon the fair scene at our 
feet. The whole city lies close to the rock on 
which the palace stands, surrounding its east, 
south, and west sides, the northern side being 
occupied by a billy neck connecting the cut- 
adel with the Mundor range, and which is too 
much broken to afford building ground : the 
lively green of the trees, and the quantities of 
fine white plaister applied to the red stone 
houses afforded a pleasing variety of colours, 
and gave the city a gay look ; the numerous 
tanks now filled with water, the white ramparts 
running along the higher parts of the city, the 
piles of buildings crowded upon each other 
and rising tier above tier to the Chand Pol 
Gate, and the confused mass of outworks on 
the west side of the citadel, formed a scene 
that will not soon be forgotten. 

The east side of the fort is too steep to need 
any other cover than its own bold rocks, which 
are very steep, from twenty to sixty feet below 
the foot of the ramparts, and then fall away 
down to the town in a tolerably easy slope. 
The whole citadel is just five hundred yards 
long, and about half that breadth, or even less, 
the Royal Palaces and buildings occupying 
two-fifths of its area at the north end, while the 
south end is quite empty with the exception 
of the Mundur already mentioned, and a few 
huts : this empty space may perhaps take up 
one-fifth of the whole area, and the remaining 
two-fifths in the centre appear to be devot- 
ed to magazines, granaries and other useful 
buildings. The palace overtops all the other 
houses, and its highest part is 464 feet above 
the plavn : the southern rampart, whence we 
looked down on the town, is 373 feet, and the 
N. E. angle 382 feet above the plain ; the scarp 
wall which covers the gate at the latter place 
showing a sheei>face of hewn stone 109 ieet 
high. The walls which overlook the main en*> 
terance appear to be still higher, and are built 
in a very substantial manner of freestone quar- 
ried from the rock on which these gigantic 
works are based. 

The main gate of the citadel fi^e^ the liorthp 
and a paved road leads down to the 

westward passing through a second gateway 
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(above mentioned a$ the Imrut Pol or Gate of 
Nectar/') whence the road forks, the eastern 
branch tnrninf^ sharp round throuj^h two other 
gates to the zig-zag which leads down towards 
the Goolab Sagur, while the western branch 
leads pretty directly downward through four 
diflerent gates, after which it again forks, the 
right hand path leading to the Ranee Sagur. 
while the left hand one turns to the south and 
is lost in the town without passing through 
any other barrier. Both of these roads are 
paved and practicable on horseback, both as- 
cending and descending, though the eastern 
declivity is steep and winding : the western 
road is less steep, wider and more direct, but 
this entrance is covered by six gateways and 
the other by only four. 

There are said to be five reservoirs in the 
citadel, of which we only saw^ two, but the 
Ranee Sagur in which there is abundance of 
water, is connected with the citadel by low 
outworks, and the town’s people are prevented 
from using it, except on occasions of great 
emergency. The high rocky ridges on the west 
side of the fort, though enclosed within the 
shuhur Punahj as far as the walls could con- 
veniently be carried, are nevertheless a sad 


blot on the impreg^nabJlity of the castle of 
Jhoda, which would not easily laugh heavy 
guns to scorn (as it did the artillery of Jugn 
Singh,) if perched uponany of these eminences. 
The town walls too, are in a very had state in 
several places, where a few yards of the para- 
pet, and even a part of the rampart, has fallen 
down ; on the south side the sand has drifted 
in one place to within four inches of the crest 
of the parapet, and in one or two other places 
breaches in the wall s«rve as means of ingress 
and egress to the inhabitants. Two large and 
steeply scarped masses of rock of considera- 
ble size, break the continuity of the wall on 
the east side of the city, and have an imposing 
appearance from being 80 to 100 feet above 
the plain, and from being encircled with ram- 
parts on^their outer face, but with five miles 
of wall from which to make his choice, of a 
point for assaulting the town, an enemy would 
hardly select such rocks as these against which 
to knock his head! The city might easily 
be carried at several points, nor would the 
upper fort long hold out against the iron 
shower of heavy shells and shot, which an 
European army would pour into it. — Delhi 
Gazette, 


THE VESTRY QUESTION. 


Sir, — From the tenor of your remarks res- 
pecting the Select Vestry of St. John’s, I am 
at a loss to understand whether you have 
overlooked the radical reform of that corpora- 
tion, which was by a coup d'etat elfected on the 
I9th of August, and published in the Calcutta 
Gazette of the 29th of the same mouth — or 
whether there has been a supplementary ordon- 
nance, curtailing still further the authority of 
that venerable body. Probably, the first sup- 
position is the correct one, for in the new 
charter which was octroyee to the Select Ves- 
try on the said 19th of August, the Bishop’s 
authority is made somewhat** like Aaron’s rod 
which swallowed up the rest and it contains 
some happy instances of indistinct legislation, 
that were pretty certain to lead to dilTerent 
interpretations on the part of Reverend and 
Right Reverend Expositors: for example, the 
ex-officio Members of the Select Vestry are de- 
clared to be the Bishop, the Archdeacon, and 
the Chaplains of the Cathedral ; four lay Mem- 
bers are also to be chosen annually on Easter 
Monday. Again, the Vestry are to assist the 
Bishop and Clergy in all temporal blatters 
connected wdth the Cathedral ; but the ap- 
pointment and dismissal of all. servants and 
officers connected with the Cathedral is to be 
sqttject to the Bishop’s approval; and also 
tbe Bishop (by rule 1st,) is to have the sole 
and exolnsiire direction in regard to tbe per- 
formance of divine service, ceremonials, or ar- 
rangements for general convenience within 
the Cathedral ; jo .that what with the assis- 
tance he is to ree^ipe, and his approval being 
re^nisHe, and his sole and enclasivs direo- 


I tion, tbe Bishop will by hook or by crook, get 
the whole managed as ho pleases. 

The sixth rule is one similar to what tlio 
inhabitants of Calcutta struggled and peti- 
tioned for fifteen years ago ; and if the Cleri- 
cal Members of the old Vestry had been wise 
they would have sought for long since, and 
have given their close corporation a solid 
foundation in popular election. But they 
kept aloof from this, and when the floods rose 
and the wind came, their authority has been 
blown down, because it had no support and 
was founded upon sand. It appears that in 
future the Vestry isto have four Members cho- 
sen annually by ballot, by those who have had 
seats in the Cathedral for the six preceding 
months. Here is the march of intellect ; an- 
nual elections, vote by ballot, and universal 
suffrage ! instead of the former mode by 
which the Select Vestry filled up themselves 
all vacancies among the four laymen in their 
body. Perhaps the publication of this new 
law has been considered as virtually placing 
the present lay Members of this Venerable 
body ill schedule A. Certain it is that last 
Sunday those seats which were heretofore fil- 
led by the select men of St. John’s were left 
empty and desolate, while the cidevant Vestry- 
men might be discovered scattered here and 
there, with a grave and somewhat mournful 
aspect ; still they had a look of official dig- 
nity — Nor appeared less than Church IVar- 
den$ ruined.” 

. Bift if the old Parliament ha» bees dissol- 
ved dispersed, it is to be hoped that di^ 
reetions will be given for a new House of 
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Commons being chosen iinmediatley. Surely 
lUe Bishop and clergy are not to be left with- 
out the promised assistance in temporal 
matters" — (which all clcrg 3 nnen greatly need) 
until the month of April next? Besides 
there are large sums of money, the disposal of 
vhich is left by various trmts to the Select 
Vestry — and if these monies are disposed of 
by the rum-vestr^ which is now silting, it may 
become a serious question how far they are 
legally competent to do ^o. 

A Parishioner of St. John's. 

In order that the subject may be better un- 
derstood we repiint the ordonnance of the 19th 
August to which A Parishioner of St. John's 
refers. He is right in his inference that the 
dismissal of the lay members of life Vestry 
and the transfer of the whole controul over 
the affairs and funds of the vestry to the Bi- 
shop and the Archdeacon who are of one mind 
in all things it seems, was accomplished by 
a supplementary COM/} not precisely' of a 
reforming character, in the shape of a most 
voluminous epistle which we hope to have 
the pleasure of submitting to our renders. 
This epistolary ordonance dispenses entirely, 
If we rightly comprehend the matter, (we have 
not yet read it) with the sixth clause of that 
of the 19th August, for there will be no more 
elections. The Vestry will be henceforth en- 
tirely ecclesiastical, and as the clergy arc en- 
joined passive obedience to the Bishop and 
the Archdeacon, of course the former will have 
no votes, and if they act judiciously will 
wave the idle mockery of giving an opinion. 
Our correspondent very justly remarks that if 
the clergy had been wise they would not have 
opposed in 1819 the principle of popular elec- 
tion which would seem to have been provided 
for by the sixth rule of the ordonnance of the 
19th August, although preceding clauses do 
not very well square with tl^^t principle. The 
Clergy at the time referred to (1819-20) how- 
ever, dreaded nothing but innovation from the 
popular side — they have now a pretty practi- 
cal illustration of the fact, that there may be 
innovation from the other side still more dan- 
gerous to their legitimate influence. In the 
present day, therefore, although they dare not 
take the popular side, they will not at least 
take the other, and in the struggle therefore 
which may be expected to take place, wc shall 
at least not have them opposed to popular 
rights. We entertain very grave doubts , of 
the legal power of the “ rump vestry now sit- 
ting,^^ to dispose of funds left by certain trusts 
to be applied by the Select Vestry : but we 
shad have more to say to the subject in our 
next. The questions at issue are of deep im- 
portance not merely to the inhabitants of 
Calcutta but to the whole community of India 
involving as they do questions of moral right — 
and of legal power in the Government. — Hurk. 


THE VESTRY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir,— T he late sudden revolution in the af- 
fairs of St. John’s Church, commonly cAled 
the Cethedral, having attracted pablic remarh, 


there is no other Ivay to preclude all miscon- 
struction, except the publication of the whole 
correspondence, which, indeed, is the sole 
return 1 can inuke for the tenderness evinced 
by Government for my personal credit in the 
matter. 1 therefore send you my copy* beg- 
ging you to understand, that the act of so do- 
ing, and the responsibility of it, are entirely 
my own. The reason of this avowal will ap- 
pear from the close of the correspondence. 

It is right also to add, that I believe the 
charge of obstructing the Bishop in his right 
to be altogether unfounded. 

The only obstruction that I have ever heard 
of, in which the trustees had any concern, was 
upon the occasion of a desire expressed by 
his Lordship, that a curtain should be drawn 
before Mrs. Atkinson, while performing her 
part in the choir ; which desire neither the 
Chaplains nor the lay trustees had the reso- 
lution to carry intoellect. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

C. R. Prinsep. 

Cop If, 

No. 19. 

To THE Sei.kct Vlsthy. 

Gen, Dept, Dcclea, 

lU’vn. Sirs and Gentlemen, — ^Tlic ITon'blethe Oo- 
voriior is inrormed that the recommendations addressed 
to the Select A'e-lry the orders of the most noble the 
(Jovernor-General in Council dated the 8th of January 
1819, respecting the aiitliority of the Lord Bisliop of 
Calcutta m St. John’s Cathedral, have not been carried 
into full effect, and with a view to prevent the inconve- 
niences which are understood to have been experienced 
from the incomplete recognition on the part of the Select 
Vestry, of the Bishop’s Right to control all matters 
relating to the performance of divine service and of the 
duties in that Church pertaining to the Bishop as ordi- 
nary, it is deemed advisable to provide the following 
rules, which have been devised by the Government in 
communication with the Lord Bishop for the removal, 
so fur as the Select Vestry is concerned, of all impedi- 
ment to the due exercise of His Lorilship’s functions 
of superintendence and direction in the Cathedral. 

First. — The Bishop, as ordinary, to have the sole and 
exclusive direction as to all that regards performance of 
divine service, ceremonials or arrangements ibr general 
convenience within the Church. 

Second. — The appointment and dismissal of all ser- 
vants and officers connectc'd with the Cathedral and 
divine worship therein to he subjected to the Bishop’s 
approval, as ordinary. 

Third. — The proper rights of the Select Vestry, to bo 
henceforth understood to he confined to those trusts 
which have been, or may be committed to them by the 
Supreme Court or other competent parties. 

Fourth, — ^I'he Vestry to assist and aid tlie Bishop and 
Clergy in all temporal matters connected with the Ca- 
thedral ; especially in whatever regards monies collected 
at the Sacrament or ^Isewhere* 

Fifth, — Besides the Bishop, the Archdeacon, the 
Chaplains of the Cathedral, and the Bishop’s Commis- 
sary, if there be one distinct from the Archdeacon, to be 
ez-officio Members of the Vestry. 

Siacth , — ^An election of four Members to teifee ^|Aace 
annually on Easter Monday' by .btfllet, by the WabL 
taetoof the dis^t who have had#^ ;€iDliedral 

for the six preceding mentha. i "" ' 
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If the Select Vestry see any good reasons for objecting 
to any of these rules, the Governor desires that they may 
be communicated to him for consideration. 

1 have the honor to be, Reverend Sirs and Gentlemen, 
your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) G» A. Bubhby, 
Secretary to Government, 

Fort WiUiamf the 24th June, 1835 . 

To George A. Bushby, Esq. 

Secretary to Government in the General Department, 
— We have the honor to acknowledge a commu- 
nication from the Uon’ble the Governor through your 
department dated the 24th June last, wd as its contents 
were unexpected as well as of such importance to the 
interests we represent, as to require a full and deliberate 
answer, we have found it impossible to collect the sen- 
timent of the Vestry at large so as to give an earlier 
reply. We have now to request you will lay before 
his llonor the Governor the following considerations. 

We are at a loss to understand upon what information 
the Ilon’ble the Governor has derived the alleged fact 
which seems to have given rise to this communication 
to ourselves, i. s. that ** the recommendations addressed 
to the Vestry by the orders of the Most Moble the Go- 
vernor-General in Council dated the 8th January, 1819, 
respecting the authority of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
in St. John's Cathedral, have not been carried into full 
effect.” We have referred to the letter containing the 
recommendations in question (par. 6) and so far as the 
Select Vestry is concerned, believe that every thing has 
been done to comply with those recommendat'ons. We 
beg leave to assure His Honor that if any thing has been 
done in disregard of them, of which however we disclaim 
all knowledge, it must have arisen from the anomalous 
circumstances attaching upon the C'hurch itself, with 
which we believe the Supreme Government has on for- 
mer occasions been made acquainted. The Church of 
St. John is at present in the predicament of partaking 
at once of the character of a private Chapel, of a parish 
Church and of a Cathedral. Strictly speaking it can 
hardly claim any one rf these denominations. It stands 
on ground, partly granted by a rich native for the ex- 
press purposes of a Church, and partly derived from the 
Company's Government. The charge of its erection 
was defrayed chiefly by private subscription : the deficit 
was supplied by the Supreme Government, which has 
since executed all repairs, provided the ministers, and de- 
frayed the charge of other officers of the Church. The 
property was vested originally in nine trustees or mana- 
gers, and has continued virtually in successors appointed 
by the survivors from time to time, the officiating minis- 
ters being always of the number ; but irregularities have 
occurred in keeping up the full number required by the 
deed of conveyance from Warren Hastings, Governor- 
General, and, for want of formal conveyance under seal 
to the successive trustees and managers, the legal estate 
is now vested in the heir of the survivor of the original 
nine. The trusts, however, have been all along per- 
formed, and the duties executed, by the successive trus- 
tees for the time being ; and now are so by the nine 
persons, whose names are undersigned. Legally speak- 
ing they arc mere trustees of a Chapel of pnvate founda- 
tion, but have all along executed the duties of a Select 
Vestry (vide extracts of proceedings annexed No. 
1, 2, 3) and in that cheracter, and^n some instoces by 
that name, have been ehai^^ with the administration 
of several charitable liequests and funds. Under the 
name of a Select Veafry they have long been recognized 
by the Government, m were so expressly in the time 
of the Marquess of flings, in the very communication 
of 8t^ January, 18|i^bove referred to, 

Cbuich of however, though a Chapel of 

erection, has illways been itgta&d by the Go- 


vernment as the head or parish Church of CakutiS f 
the other Churches as Chapels only. On this principle, 
its officiating ministers have always been the Senior 
Chaplains of the Establishment, and surplice duties 
and fees have been attached exclusively to this as the 
Chief or parish Church. Until the erection of the 
Bishopric m 1813, the Chaplains were treated as the 
incumbents of the Church, and their relation to the 
Trustees or Vestry has always practically been, and 
continues to be that of a Rector or Vicar. When this 
Church was selected as the Church of the See, none of 
the provisons usually made in such cases was attended 
to. Neither Dean nor Chapter was . created. The 
Church stood in the anomalous position of being at once 
a parish Church and a Cathedral ^ and was used in both 
capacities. Some embarrassment necessarily arose from 
this double character, which it was the object of the re- 
commendation of 8th January, 1819, to remove. If any 
still remans, it is certainly 'very desirable it should be 
now removed, and that the whole of the rights and du- 
ties now attached to the Church should be either vested 
in the Bishop alone, without Dean or C^-hapter of any 
kind, or apportioned with precision amongst the Bishop 
(or in his absence the Archdeacon,) the Chaplains (or 
incumbents,) and the Trustees (or Select Vestry.) 

As the existing Vestry, we beg distinctly to say, tliat 
such is our sense of the merits of the Government towards 
this Church, and of its utter dependance upon the Go- 
vernment for its continuance as a place of worsliip, that, 
if it be the wUh of the Government we are fully prepared 
so far as we legally may, to resign the whole of our 
charge into the hands of the Supreme Government, and 
to leave the ( ’hiirch and the property in it to be dealt 
with at its pleasure. But as there are temporal trusts 
and duties that must be pcrform(‘d by some body, as we 
understood the Governmenl to desire they should con- 
tinue to be performed by a Select Vestry, and as we 
are fully persuaded, that they never can be performed 
either well or to the satisfaction of the public, unless tha^ 
Select Vestry is such as can act with some degree of 
independence, we avail ourselves of Ills llonor the Go- 
vernor’s invitation to express our 0 ”/ri views and siinti- 
ments on the contents of your communication of the 24(1 
June last item by item. 

Isi, Item. — I’hc Trustees or Vestjy can have no ol?- 
jection to the exercisg by the Lord Bishop over the 
Church itself of all the authority possessed by tlie Bishop 
of an English diocese over the Cathedral Church of hi*, 
see. His Honor the Governor is of course well aw'aic, 
that in England that authority, as to all temporalities of 
the Church, is controlled by the Dean and Chapter; 
and that his power in respect to “divine servicer’ and 
ceremonies of the Church “ is limited to the enforcement 
of their due performance, according to the constitutiorcj 
of the Church of England.” Witli regard to “ arrange- 
ments for general convenience” the term is somewhat 
vague, and we are not quite clear as to the sense in which 
it is used in this instance. In England the Bishop has 
in all Churches of his diocese a jurisdiction to prevent 
infringement upon the rights of the public ; and he can 
alone authorize such alterations as may from time to time 
be applied for. But he has no power to interfere with 
existing rights or arrangements. And with regard to the 
care and keeping of the Church Wardens or Vestry, the 
duty is always performed by one or other of them. In 
the Church cf St. John, the seats are rented as in a pri- 
vate chapel, for the benefit of the Church funds : and this 
matter, which is purely temporal, has necessarily been 
conducted ]>y the trustees acting as Select Vestry — ^we 
presume it cannot be tUb intention of His Honor the 
Governor to saddle the Lord Bishop with such a 
business, 

2d Ipem, — ^Tbe appointment of the servants and meni- 
als of ^e churcb is never> that we are aware of, vested 
in the In a Cathedral, it rests with the Dean 

and Chapter : in a Fansh Charcb, the minister ^tpointa 
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Ae deA, Ac church wardens or Vestry the rest of the 
servants, if any be required. The only regular servants 
ol ,St. John’s Church arc the clerk and organist, the 
singing-master and one singer, clock-regulator, organ- 
tuner, and nine menials (liitherto a}>pointed by th«; 
Vestry and confirmed by (iovernmcnl by whom tliey arc 
also paid). The remaining choiisters and casual attend- 
ants, being paid out of the church funds have been 
hitherto a})poi[iled and discharged by tlic trustees or 
Select I'estry. Tiiese appointments are in no (Tliurch 
in England subjcjet to the a])proval of the Bishop or or- 
dinary ; indeed, they are Tniiclttbenealb the dignity of hi'< 
office. It is liardly possible, however, to concei\ e that 
any reasonalile objection stated by the Bishop to any 
imiividiial employed in office of the church should be 
disregarded either by tlio cliaplains or by the Select 
V^'Stry ; vet vvebumlily Kiibinit, that an express provision 
on the subject would be unusual, and derogatory to tb.e 
high functions of tJic Bishop, ami might intcffcrc with 
the efficiency of the tiustess .or Select Vestry to enforce 
that o’-der and decorum, which it is their particular duty 
to preserve, 

3 (jI hem . — 7’liis item appears to have boon drawn 
wn.'iout full information of the duties now discharged by 
the t’-’istees or Select Vc'-'try. It is they who make 
am. kc ' hai’t'o of charitiible collections in the Chinch 
and of tl.eir di-lribution to the jioor — dispense other 
funds besides such as aic receivable through the -Su- 
p-eme Court, ainlitthe .nrouiits ami eoiitrol the car^Muises 
of Jie Clnireli eslablishnient of lighting, watching, vSc. 
iVc., «:\<'cule petty repaiis, and rciiort to (iovemmcnl 
when inori extensive repairs sue neecssarv. Superin- 
tend I lie l<,iting of seats, <‘ollect and take charge of the 
’s and a variety of other mntlcis too ninncrous to be 
> ‘‘sl, Ml Un'hO aic not only beneath the dignity of 

i, .' B!>,hoji but are no where confided to the clergy, 
N., pt wh“rc there is a l)(!an and (’lia])ter to take 
i'M 'C of the tcnqioralities of a ( albedral (’Iiurcli. 
Vi c 'annot conceive that these duties can be discharged 

, any body so efTectually, or thriftily as by the trustees 
tstiy ; but, speaking as individuals, w'e should be 
oo'C-a Inqijiy to find ourselves relieved of them. 

d//i hvm . — AVe are not sure that we rightly comjno- 

j. nd tills item, 'I'lie Bishop has in England nothing to 

vvi‘h lempoialiJcs : those of a Cathedral, vvliicli in 
f \ I'.dand is rarely a parish ehuTB;h also, arc under the j 
' . .,jn and Chapter : those of a parish church invariably j 
-f -1 in the cluircli wardens or Vestry. To lake tenqioral : 
t ‘liors fioiii tin; Ve,-try and consign them to the Bishop 
4 ' do away with the duties of a A'estry altogether. 

With reganl to “ Bishop and Clergy” it is a teiin that 
, rcqniies some explanation, l^nless the Chaplain be re- 
garded as Hector or Incumbent, the term Bisluqi and 
(Mcrgy” means ihc Bishop himself. If indeed the 
Aiclidoaeon and (’liaplaiiis w'(;re constituted a sort of 
Dean and Chapter, there would be soinctliin.g resembling 
u Cathedral church in England. If tlie temporal duties 
of St. Joliirs church arc lo bo transfeiu'd exclusively to 
its clerical ofliccra, we would buinbly suggest that it 
would be reijuisle to define with precision the particular 
officers meant^ and the duties of each. 

5th Item. — The proviso as it now stands would make 
the Select Vestry in effect a clerical body. Of nine 
members five are to be clerical and one of those five the 
Lord Bishop himself. We can conceive nothing more 
derogatory to the dignity of the See, than to charge the 
Lord Bishop wiA the petty duties of a Vertry-man. It 
would not only be altogether unprecedented, Ijgt it would 
deprive the Vestry of even a semblunoe of independence. 
It cannot be expected that four laymen to be annually 
chosen should control the votes of the five clerical mcm- 
bera : nor can it be imagined, that the latter would be 
otherwise than subservient to the Lord Bishop ; espf^ial- 
ly where Ae entire control of Ae church affairs, spirit- 
uel end tettLfkoiel, shall be vested in him alone, as it 


must virtually be by the preceding clauses. We humbly 
submit, that if a \'^estry be thought requiste for any our- 
jioses, the universal rule of the English church be adop- 
ted ; f . c., to tulmit no clerical 1110011)01-8 except the minis- 
ters of the ])arisli, that is to say, the (’huplams attached 
to the chiindi. In Englaml tlio minister is always the 
tdminuan of the Select I'eslry. 'Phe Bishop’s cominis- 
■;crv incution«=>d in this item is a new officer, of whose 
dula s we confess ourselves wholly ignorant. 

61 h Item. — 'flu; existing IVuslees or Select Vestry can 
liave no ui'.li to continue their own functions, and would 
feel ibcinsi’lvcs greatly relieved by the annual election of 
|M'rsore^ to hiipply their place. But they humbly con- 
ceive, that it wdl generally be impos‘»ible to procure the 
atic.ndance of a sufficient number of persons to ensure 
anything like a public nomination, espiscially if the voters 
are cxcJusivclv to be inhabitants of the particular district 
now attacluMl to tin; ('nlhedral, who shall have rented 
seats for the preceding six months. Great part of the 
district is occupied by public buildinga and mere offices 
of business ; many of tlie renters of soaks are ri^sidcnts of 
the other districts, 'riicre has always been great difficul- 
ty in assembling a meeting for such purpose, and still 
greater in procuring the consent of the persons elected to 
acci*])T the office, to say nothing of the trequeiit renewals 
of choice, vvliicli health or official ciiaiigcs mustoc- 
(‘asion. It was on a full vi(;w of all these inconvenimiccg 
that the Government in Ifflf) (Vide Extract annexed 
from that letter No. 2) wlien the matter was fully consi- 
dcrisl, by tb(‘ very letter of ffth January, 181 fl, above 
relerred to (j»ar. 10) gave its express sanction to the con- 
tinuaiii’c of the existing mode of election by the remain- 
ing 1’rusteos or Vestry-men tbornselves. Should it ap- 
pear to His Honor the (iovernor, that circumstances are 
sufficiently altered to ensure a better nomination by any 
modi* of public election, wc shall most cordially concur 
in giving effect to its desire in this respect. 

On the whole wc humbly represent that the arninge- 
iiieiil now propo'icd appears lo us lo be very little calcu- 
lated to ensure the object winch the Hon’ble the 
Governor a]>pcnrs to have in view, vi/.., the definition of 
the various duties and offices connected with the (Jhurch 
of St. .lolni, so that they m.iy at all times be effectively 
and harmoniously executed. ^J’lie natural result of the 
present jmiposilioiis seems to be, to vest all temporal as 
well *as cb'i'ical functions in the Lord Bishop alone, and 
to exlingulsh all that independent and eflectu'dl control 
of its temporal concerns which it is the object of the 
I Artistry to exercise. 

In conclusion, we beg to repeat our willingness so far 
as wc legally may, to lesigii our trusts, entirely into the 
hands of the Suprenii* Government, to be re-modelled as 
may be thought expedient or cheerfully to concur in any 
proposal for securing the due privileges of the Lord Bi- 
shop in respect to the Cliiircli of the see and permanent- 
ly defining the ilutiea and privileges of the several officets 
connec ted with it in all matters that may require adjust- 
ment. 

AVe have the honor to be, with the greatest respect. 
Sir, your most obedient servants, 

T. Boni RTsoN, S. 1*. C, Ciiaulks B. Greenlaw. 

HeNIIY U. FrEDI HICK CoiiuYN, 

(!. Ji. Pkin'sep. j. Steel. 

Charms Mackenzie. J. AV.J. Ouseley. 

C. li. Martin, 

Vestry Room, .St. Jithn's Cathedral, 29th July, 1835. 

Copy» 

No. 1. 

Extract form the Proceedings of the Vestry Meeting ftelA 

on the 23th June, 1787. 

At A Select Vestry, 

The Right Hon,’ble the ObYSRNOii^QxKEItAL. 
The Revd; William Joimsotf, and ^ 


M .m 1 
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TriE Revd. Thomas Blanshard, Chaplains, 
J'Jnw4itD Hay, and 

RicifARD Johnson, Fsoutres, Church Wardens, 

CvTJKERT Tiioiinuit.e, and 

Ciiaui.es Skaly, Esquires, Sidesinen. 

t3 par. — It is premised however that the gentlemen 
acting as (Mmich Wardens or under that name, do act 
as such from a necessity tliat the duties of this ollice 
should be executed, ami in conformity to the long 
established custom of this settlement, for as Calcutta is 
not of itself a parish tlioiigli in a parish, and there arc 
no legal powers to levy Church rates in it, or to coitiik*! 
the performance of Home of the functions properly be- 
longing to the olHce of Church Wardens in Calcutta, 
they cannot be considered by the law as pro])crly describ- 
ed undcM- that specification, but they must be considered to 
act with the consent of the inhabitants for whose advan- 
tage and good they perform the duty. 

No 2. 

Cxlract from Government fetter in the General Depart^ 
ment, dated Qtfi January, 1819. 

8. — From the information and precedents whicli have 
been laiil before Ciovcriuncnt, His Lordship in Council 
collects that the managements of the concerns of St. 
John’s (Muirch, such as are generally transacted by \'es- 
tiics in England, descended from the original proprietois 
of the church to the body wliicli is now denoiuinati'd 
Select Vestry, and that the appointments of (’hurch 
OlFicers, excepting in tliose instances where the noini- 
natioii has hy courtesy iieen left to the (Miaplains, lias 
generally heen made under the immediate authority of 
that body, 

10, — The trusts of the Vestry require that the body 
should be kept up to a suitable number of persons, but as 
vacancies cannot be supplied by a (Meeting of I’arisli- 
ioners where tlicie is no Tarish, the (jovcrnor-Gcneial in 
(’ouncil cannot under present circumstan<*cs suggest a 
more regtilar arrangement than that the privilege of elec- 
tion continue as heretofore in the remaining Members of 
the body itself. 

No 3. 

Copy of a letter from Government in the General Depart- 
ment to Comimulore J, Jfayei>, dated 26Lh Nov. 1819. 

To CoMMODoni’. J. Hayts, and other inhahitanls of 
Calcutta, claiming ic have a right to vote in General 
Vestny, at the election of Church Officers for St. 
John*8, under the first Article of the Regulation com- 
monly called Lord ConiwulUbS. 

General Department. 

Cir.NTi.EMEN, — In conformity to the commands of the 
Government, 1 have the hoi)or to convey to you the 
following communication in reply to the address present- 
ed by you on the 13th instant, to the IMost Noble the 
Governor-General , whicli his Lordship has recorded in 
Council. 

2. — ^The questions which arose during the past year 
relative to the election of a Select Vestry, ami the regu- 
lation of the concerns of St. John’s Church, received 
the mature consideration of Government. It appeared, 
that the existence of a proprietory interest in the build- 
ing was legally presumable, thoi^h the precise extent 
of such interest was not defined, and the individuals in 
whom it vested, were not immediately forthcoming ; 
Government conseqnently could not exert a power of 
determination on the subject without the risk of trespass- 
ug on private right. ' The function of arbitrator might, 
mdeed, have been well exercised by it, had such an 
intervention been 8QU§||it by consent between the opposed ^ 
parties, agreement for thht mutual appeal having 
nked |>iacei Govethment deliberated on what might be 


the most desirable procedure relatively to such differ* 
en(!e9. 1’hc result was, as you arc aware, notified to the 
Vestry in my letter of the 8tli of January last, and 
mrasiircs were taken for picpaiing the drtift of a bill for 
Kulmiissiou to the authoiities nt home ; that the bill had 
for its ohjet't tlic adjustment of all unsettled points, and 
the reconciliation of all the vai ions interests involved in 
the dis(*us.siori. 

3. — The PcntimPTitfi, intentions and expectations of tlie 
Government, of which that letter coiititiiicd an exposition, 
have undergone no cliange since the above period. The 
draft of the bill has for shine time engaged the attention 
of Government, and the whole subject will as speedily 
as pr.jctic'.iblc be referred to the Honorable the f’ourt of 
Directois, with an earnest rciiuost that it may be inclu- 
ded in tlioir early deliberations. 

4. — Under the course which it had been determined 
to pursue,g it is obvious that further discussion here can- 
not facilitaUi the adjustment of the points in dispute or 
answer any useful purpose, 1 have, only therefore to 
signify the desire of the Govenior-General in C’ouncil, 
that no alteration may be made in ibc mode of eb^cting 
Vestry-men, whicdi lias prevailed of late years, until the 
ilecision of the autliorities in Englaiul shall apply a 
remedy to the defects of the existing system. 

1 have, &.C. 

(Signed) ('. Lijsiii\(.jon, Secy, to the Gov. 

Conneil Chumher, the 2{ilh of November, 1819. 

A TRl'E COCY, 

(Signed) (L LifsiiiNinoN, Seey. to the Gov, 

lUl'E rXTTlACTS. 

(Signed) J, l-.LEWi:i.YN. 

No. 43. 

To THE Select \"estry. 

Genl. Dept, Ecell, 

Rnvi ui’.si) Gentlemen and Sins, — I am directed to 
acknowledge, the receipt of your letter, dated the 29th 
ultimo, ami in ri-ply to state* that the propositions of the 
l..ord Bishop of ('alcutla regaiding the direction of St. 
John’s Cathedral and the coustilution of tlie Select 
Vestry, have, together with your lelli^r, been submitted to 
llie (ioveiiior-General of India in (’ouncil and have 
gciujiully received the sanction of that authority. 

1 have the honor to be Reverend Gentlemen and 8ii*s, 
your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) G. A. Busiidy, Secy, to Govt. 

Fort William, the 19i/i August, 1835. 

To G. A. Bushev, Esq. 

Sin, — We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of yours of the 19th ultimo. 

From the tenor of it, and from the subsequent notifi- 
cation from your department in the Government Gazette 
of Saturday last, we cannot but infer, though without 
any precise intimation on the subject, that his Honor the 
Governor-General has been pleased to accept the oflier 
contained in our letter of the 29th July, we therefore 
beg to be timely informed when and to whom we shall 
deliver over the charge of those properties and trusts 
which we have hitherto held and executed, as we cannot 
legally make the transfer so as to vest either the pro- 
perty or the trusts in the Vestry now to newly 
constituted or to be ourselves discharged from liability — 
without an act of the Legislative Council, we presume 
that such an a(*t will be prepared forthwith, ahd we have 
to present our humble request to his Honor the Gover 
nor-General in Council that for our own satisfaction we 
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may be favoured with the communication of the draft be- 
fore it shall be passed into a law. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedt. Servts., 


T. Robertson, S. P. C. 
Henry Fjsher, J. P.C. 
CiiAH. Mackenzie, 

C. B. Greenlaw. 


F. COHRYN. 

C. R, Mahtiv, 

C. R. Prinsep. 

J, W. J. OuhELEY. 


Veoity Roonit St. John's Cathedral^ 2d September, 1835. 


No. 49. 

I'o THE Revo. T. Roufrtson and JMemders of the 
Sj.llct VEsriiY. 

Gent. Dept, Ecclesiastical. 

Rkvf.bknd Sirs and Gentlemen, — Your letter dated 
the 2d instant, having been laid before the Honorable 
the Governor, 1 am directed in reply to iic(()iaitit you, 
that it was not. the intention of the ( j ovi:rnment to ac(;c]it 
from you the resignation of your trust. 

2. — There has been no difliculty heri'tofore in the exe- 
cution of the duties of tlie Vestry, and the Governor is not 
aware that there will be any dillienlty under the new' 
constitution of the \ tslry, vvliich re( I u ires you to net in 
conjunction with the Ilihliop and the Arclideaeoii. 

3. — 3’lie Governor is not ac.|u, noted with the legal 
objections to wlii(;h you refer, but if there should be any, 
you are requested to point them out. 

1 have the honor to bo, Reverend Sirs and Gentlemen, 
your most obedient Servant, 

(Sigrii’d) G. A. nrsiin\, Sec. to (Joi't. 

Fort William, iheHilh Scpl, 1835. 


To G. A. Ri’siinv, Ksq., Secret arp to Government, &\C. 

Sir, — In re|)ly to yours of dute the Kith Seplembei 
instant (No 48) we beg to observe, that the tender of 
resignation of our pioperty and trusts made by our lettei 
of the 2dinstimi w'as accompanied by tlic cxpre.ssioa of 
our conscientious conviction, that the proposed changc.s 
in the constitution of the body acting as tlie Select A‘es- 
try of St. .lobii’s flburch w^ere such as altogether to de- 
stroy every vestige of independence in future and conse- 
quently to neutralize its utility, mid render il a passive 
intrument in the bands of the Bishop for the time being ; 
at the same lime that it. would remain cliarged with all 
the legal and ecjuiiablc liahilities attaching to trustees of 
pecuniary interests. VVe tliouglit it siiptM'fluous to add 
in express terms our eomiuon determinatiou no loiigci 
to act as member.', of sucli a nominal A’estiy, and more 
respectful to have our int<‘iitionh to be iufeiied lioiu our 
protest and tcmlci of icbig nation. 

Since, however, il a i)pears necessary lobe more ex- 
plicit, we beg with all il»*ferenee and respect, through 
yoiitosubniit to his llonorthe Goveriioi of IJengal, within 
whose cognizance we infer from your correspondence 
tliat this matter lie.s, tiialit washy no means our intention 
to admit the right in the Goveinmerit to deal with the 
existing trusts and trustees at its pleasure, to re-model 
their constitution, to add to their number, or to impose 
upon them and co-trustces what it might think proper. 
The deed of trust from Governor-General Warren Hast- 
ings, under which the trusts have been all along carried 
on, is express as to the mode of supplying the trust ; 
and, although it may not have been fully or formally 
complied with, we know of no other autliorhy under 
which we should be legally justified in acting, either 
u to the admission of new trustees, or as to the property 
in the church itself, so as to the tm.sts that have from 
time to time been ca.st upon them by donors or tesitatora, 
or by orde^ of decrees of the Supreme Court. ^ 

It was with a view to do away at once with all such 
legal embarrassmvuts, and at the same time to testify 


our entire confnlencc in the Supreme Government, and 
our deep sense of its merits towards that property of 
which we are the legitimate guardians, that, in making 
the ofler of a full resignation, we suggested tJie legal 
diflicultius uf our ))osition, and pointed to the J.<egp8- 
laiive power of the Supreme Council of India, as the 
onlyefrectir.il recourse. We beg thus more explicitly 
to repeat our impression, that no other authority can 
rt lieie us wholly from rcspouMhility, in the event of our 
«lealirig with the property or the truhfs any otherwise 
than as direetetl by the instrument of our appointment. 

We beg you to draw the earliest attention of Hitt 
Honor to this matter as we feel it an imperative duty 
to eonlimie tin* exerei.se of our duties as heretofore aiul 
without eluinge or vaiidtioii until legally ami cHectually 
absolved. 

We have the honor to be, with all respects and sub 
youi vt ry bumble Servants, 

'r. Roju.ui.sov, S. I*, C. C. R. PniNSFi*. 
illNRY Fl.sJlEU, .1. J*, C. J. W. .1. Ol SELEY. 

(blAS. i\I.lCKIN/II. C. R. Marti.n. 

Frederick (Ioriivn. (.'. R. Green law. 

Vesirp RiMiin, St. John's Calked ral,2iith September, 1835 . 

r. S. Anneved is an Extract from the deed uf tru.st 
for tin' information of His Honor in (amncil: — 

“ And it is hereby dt‘clared, ordered and agreed, by 
and between the said parties to these presents, that from 
liiiE‘ to time when any one or more of them, the said 
John Maephersou, .lohn Stables, William .lohiison, 
Thomas Rlanshard, Henry Vansittart, (’laud Alexander, 

I . T. Met(*alf<‘, Ciulheit Thornhill and Edward Hay, 
or the Managers or 'J'rustees for the time being, shall 
happen to die oripiit India, the survivom of him oi them, 
witli the reniuinnig'rrusteeor 'I'rustees resident in India, 
shall and may elect in the room ol every such de<*easing 
member or manager or of such person or persons (juittmg 
India, such ]>erson or persons as they in tlieir jmlgmeiit 
and eonsri(‘iice .shall think fit and approve of, who shall 
he a member or manager of the saiil trust estate together 
and eijually with ilicin, ibc surviving and romainmg 
trustees, and to have the same aulliority, benefit and 
power respecting tin* trusts hereby declared ; and in case 
of thcileatli ordep.uture from India of any such cb'cted 
mcHilier to elect ill like inanniM’, and that the election of 
every such manager for tlie time being shall bo entered 
and H'gi.steic'd in some or one of the books to be provided 
and kept for that purpose, and that after sueh lime as 
four at tlie inosl of the s.iicl trustees shall have depaited 
tlii.-' life or have quitted India, the survivors of them shall 
and may add to tliein.solves as co-trustees with them all 
and every the manager or managers so elected as afore- 
said to make up the nurnber of iriislee.^ eomplelely nine 
ill the whole, and the said surviving and leiiiaining 
trustees sliall tiiereupon by advice of Counsel learned in 
the law convey the .said trust, estate, ami as.sigii- and 
convey all their estate and interest in the said piece oi 
pa I cel of ground vind the said cliurcli so to be erected and 
bui t thereupon as aforesaid with every the appurtenances 
to one or more person or persons to be named by them, 
to the intent llnit be or they shall immediately there- 
upon re-assign all the same estate and interest to the same 
surviving mid leinaiainginernhers of the said committee 
or managfirs and to all tiie said new-clccled managers 
for the time being thcieby to complete the said number 
of nine. In witness wliereof the said parlies to these pre- 
sents have interchangeably set their hands and seals the 
day and year first lu^in above written. ’ 

No 53. 

To THE Rrv. T. Robertson, the Rev. II. Fisher and 
Members of the Select Vestry. 

Oenl. Dept, Eccl. 

Rev. Sirs and Gentlemen,-— I am directed to ac- 
knowledge your letter of the 28tU instant, wldch tlie Go- 
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vernor ha^ received with deep regret, as indicating a de- 
termined npirit of opposition to the orders and wishes of 
tJie (Jovernment, for which lie is unable to discover a 
sufficient reason. 

2. — lie is utterly at a loss to imagine how the intro- 
duction of the Uight Jlcverciul the liishopand the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon into the N'estry can justify the 
gentlemen calling themselves the V'estry in lefusing to 
co-operatc with those eminent personages. 

3. — On the part of the Reverend the Chaplains of tin 
Cathedral, Messieurs Robertson and Fisher, this comlucl 
appears to he most reprehensiiile, and quite unsuited to 
the ciiararter of tlieir sacred olHce, in as much as tlicy, 
without a shadow of reason, wantonly resist and set al 
defiance both the Government wliicli they are bound U- 
obey, and their ecclesiastii'al and spiritual superiors. 

4. -^Tbe other Members of this party, who arc s-^Tvantf- 
of the Company, narmdy Messrs. Charles ]\l.ickeuzit‘, 
Frederick (Jorbyn, C. R. IMarliii and C. Ij. (irecii1av\ 
and ('aptain Ouselcy, appear to tlie (iovcuiorto have 
placed tlienisclvos m a very uubccoiriiiig position, bj 
their needless and unmeanitig njsistance to the well- 
meant and unobjectionable resolutions of the Govcrii- 
meiit. 

5. — The remaining Member, Mr. C. R. Riinsop, who 
is understood to have been recently addid to the iiiimbei, 
for the purpose of giving liis aid in carrying on this con- 
test with the Governiiieiit, not being a si rvant of tlu' 
Company, the (loveriior regains fioni making any rcinaik 
on Ills conduct, hut leaves it to his ('vvn giuid seii^c 
to deterniine, whether there is any cn‘diliii gratnitousl\ 
taking }>art in these proceedings, for no purpose what- 
ever of benefit of any description to any one. 

6. — The Governor has endeavoured in vain to diM*ovci 
what public principle, what public or even private in- 
terest, what dfuty, what reason exists, to warrant so un- 
called fora resistance to the authoiity of the Gov em- 
inent. 

7. — He does not recognize in tlie gentlemen called 
the Vestry any legal existence independent of the powei 
of the Government over the alfairs ofthc CailicdraJ. 
The Reverend Cdiaplains are Membeis of that body 
cx-ofEcio in constMjueiice of their uumin.jtion by the 
GoveruinciU as Chaplains of the Ciitliedral. 1 he other 
gentlemen have been sublcd, the Govi'inor knows 
not bow, but apparently without any legal autho- 
rity. 

8. — Considering the: free and easy manner in wlii<-h 
the trusts alluded to in your letter have been taken 
lip and put down, and handed from one to another at 
pleasure without any legal traiihfer or aiithorily. 'Pile 
Governor would consider tlie dilticultics now la id forth 
with respect to the reliiu|uisliinciit oftiiC'^e tiu>ts, as 
extremely ludicrous, were he not giievcd at the spirit, 
in which such unfounded pretensions are assumed. 

9. — Jiutin supposing that these ttusis are the matter > 
principally concerned, you have miiundcrstood the 
'object of the Government. 'J'he piiinaiy iiitenlioii of 
the Government was to secure to the Jbshop his due 
authority in the Cathedral, fioiii whicli His Lordship has 
been excluded by the Reverend (Miaplaiiis and the Gen- 
tlemen calling themselves the Vestry, and thfc question 
of trusts was expressly reaerved in the resolutions issued 
by the Government. 

10. — The unexampled tone of your letter considering 
that, with only one exCimtion, it is Vddiesscd by servants 
of the Company to the Government, precludes the hope 
of any voluntary co-operation on your part in the fur- 
therance of the views of tlie Government, and compels 
tlie Governor to issue such orders as he believes himself 
to be competent to issue In this unexpected and unpre- 
cedented state of affairs ; and to these orders he re(|uircs 
the obf^enceof all who are in any degree subject to the 
aujAtority of tUe Government. . 


11. — The Reverend the Chaplains of the Cathedral 
arc directed to co-operate with the Right Reverend the 
llishop and the Vencrabla the Archdeacon, in the ma- 
iiagenicnl of the affairs of the Cathedral, and to obey 
any oidcrs which they may receive from the Rishop ac- 
c<iidiiig to the tenor of the resolutions already issued by 
the Government. 

12. — The other gentlemen who have signed your 
letter having dccl.ired theii determination not to act any 
loiiiner as M embers of the nominal Vestry, arc relieved 
entirely from the nominal olfice whieh they have assu- 
ii e<l, anil aie ]>rolii]>ite(l frbm interfering in the manage- 
ment of the alfairs of the Cathedral. 

13. — With res])ect to the trusts, the Govenior has no 
intention ot distuibing any legal rights which nitiy exist, 
iiid an^ gentlemen who are really vested with such 
trust-, individually will continue to exercise them; but 
the Governoi is satislied tliat no such legal rights exist, 
iiiid that tife gentlemen wlio have taken on themselves 
these ti lists with so much facility and so little authoiity, 
may relinqni di them with equal e/.ise. He is tlieiefori' 
willing to relieve them from any cmbfirrassineiils or res- 
ponsibility on this account, anil to arrange on the part ol 
the Government for the due fulfilment of lliesi*, trusts, 
assigning them in the first instance to the ehaige ol the 
lii-ohop, the Arclideacon, and tiit‘ Chaplains of the (hi- 
thed.ai, until a Vestry shall be formed m the manner 
))ies(‘iibed by the Resolutions issued by the (jovitmiiimit. 

1 have the honor to be, Jleverond Sirs and Gentlemen, 
your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) G. A. Rnsiiiiv, Sec, to the Govt. 
Fort WUliamf the SOlh Seplembery 1835. 

At a Special Meeting held bit the Fester on the 2nd 
Oct, 1835. 

Resolved by the lay members now pnsent that the 
tone and tenor of the above communication renders it 
impossible that the Reverend the Chaplains should take 
any pait in this Meeting. 

Resolved, tlmt the same motives preclude any expression 
on our own part. 

Rei,olred, that all acts or proceedings be licneefortb 
discontinued, and the (,Wiureb abaaduiied t.u the Clerical 
Establishment. 

Resolved, that all deeds, vouchers, books, accounts 
and papers in our charge be left in the Vestry Uoom 
Under .-.eaJ in custody of Mr. .1. Lb'wclyn, Vestry Clerk, 
to tlie delivered ovct to the jkm’sohs autliori/.ed by Go- 
vcinmenl to receive the same — pro]»er acknowledgment 
beiug entered thereof. 

ClI\S. M VCKLN/ir., FiIKUKUK'K (%>uhvn, 

C. IJ. Ghmm vw, .T. VV. .T. Ocski.ey, 

C. K. Mahtin, C. R. 1'iiinsep. 


VESTliD VESTRY RIGHTS VIOl.ATED. 

Sir, — T ruly the public are greatly indebted 
to Mr. C. K. l^ritisep and to you for the pub- 
lication of the Vestry correspondence. It 
serves as an excellent moral lesson to the 
good people of Calcutta who are rather prone 
to excessive gratulation in testifying to in- 
dications* of liberality on the part of their 
rulers. It is therefore salutary that they 
should occasionally behold their Idols dives- 
ted of the captivating attire in which they ap- 
peal** to receive homage on jubilees, and dress- 
ed in the plain fustian or linscy woolsey fash- 
lun, in which the ordinary olficial work is per- 
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formed. That no man is a hero to his valel de lion of the building will consent to have it 
chambre has passed into a proverb, and it may constructed with four principal entrances^the 
with equal truth be allirmed that no Governor- A.rch of Janus Qiiadrifrous at Rome would 
General is a liberal to his secretary. The Sir furnish a capital model — the famous reply to 
Charles Metcalfe who replied to tlic address the inhabitants being inscribed over one — over 
of the Inhabitants of Calcutta on his proposed that opposite Sir Charles’s llattering minute 
liberation of the Press, is not prccishf the samp regarding the Press — the spaces over the other 
Sir (Charles Metcalfe who dictated the letter two eiuraiices to be occupied one with Mr. 
in the Kcclesiastical Department dated the Sceiotary iiushby’s letter of the 30tli Septem- 
.‘lOth September, I Hilo, addressed to the repre- her, lKo;>, to the Vestry, forming an appropri- 
sentativc of a portion of those samp Tnbabi- ale^ coiiiiiieritarY on the glowing terms in 
larits. However, the circumstances were ccr- whieli the Governor-General’s love of free 
laiiily dilfereiit— any thing like elap-trap or discussion is convoyed, — and the other with 
urhaiiity or reasoning would have been entire- the Resolutions passed at the Meeting of the 
ly misplRccd if vouchsafed to the valHs of the Vestry on the 2(1 of October, lH:r>, in which 
Vestry! What! persons eating the (hnnpany’s they rcsohe themselves to be tongue-tied by 
salt presume to entertain e.onseicntioiis or the Liberator of the Press. Other events will 
legal scruples as to their power of divesting no doubt oeeiir wdiieli will give occasion to 
themselves of a trust undertaken by them, I intermediate tablets with suitable inscriptions 
when the Governor-General entertains none ?i bearing on the same subject ; for, of course, 
Monstrous! “but,*' quoth sonic simpleton, | this extraordinary usurpation and the clerical 
“ the Governor-General very lately told ns intrigue by which it has been brought about, 
that rulers aie not inrallible, that they aic all .will not be allowed to pass without some pub- 
flic better of being told wlien they are wrong, lie deiiionstration. The plan I have suggest- 
and that temperate remonstrances and sug-led appears to me a vast improvement upon 
gestions, from whalevcr quarter they may come, H. M. P.’s original, as it would render the 
must he salutary. How tlicn was it possible Metcalfe Library a faithful record of the mc- 
to imagine that a cairn statement of objections, morabilia relating to the Freedom of the 
w/ucA iccrc iMciicr/, could give olfence ?” As if Press. 

the smooth ad captaudiini nourishes put forth The published correspondence offers some 
in a public reply to a public address from a useful hints to the Company’s servants, by 
meeting intended for were to which they will do well to profit. They arc 

be taken as sober earnest to be acted upon by told plainly that they must never in any parti- 
every one who might think himself qualified cular (even regarding the fiillilment of a trust) 
to advise the Government ! No, no, the liber- differ with the Govorrimenl. Thus if Govern- 
ty of discussion in the newspapers is all very ment should hereafter entertain any plan for 
well, for the Government does not appear altering the management or constitution of 
there as a party — it may prolit by newspaper the Bank of Bengal, let such of the sharehold- 
hints when it thinks proper, or it may be eon- ers as are servants of the Government beware 
veniently blind to the progress of a discussion how they act or vote ! “ Oppose not!*' — thus 

when it does not choose to attend — in any runneth the “ special edict '* of Loo, and the 
ease it is spared the niortifieation of being mandate of Mr. Sacretary Busliby in not a whit 
shown up as worsted in argument. But dc- less imperious. In fact the public (such of 
pend upon it that when dnee a Government them at least as are in the public employ) will 
has (amiinitted itself to an opinion, to differ find it very dangerous to cuter into any part- 
frorri that opinion will even by your Liberator nersliip with Governiiieiit whether in Banks, 
be deemed a grave offence, and to show that Steeni Navigation, Education or Municipal 
it is wrong will be held to be unpardonable. Improvements, — for tlie Vestry correspondence 
I have not subscribed to the ** Metcalfe Li- .shows that Governments are not only of a very 
brary" because I have always thought that Sir encroaching and greedy disposition, loving to 
(/harles’s moiit in regard to the Press has reap entire crops when they have only sup- 
been greatly overrated. Strip his reply to plied a portion of tlic seed, but they are also 
the address of its common place and clap- apt to get quarrelsome and overbearing with 
trap (which by tlic way are ill in aceordauee their partners, and being strong withal they 
with his minute in wliich the Press was men- find little diflieiilty in aeeornpiishing their 
tioiied contemptuously, as an engine so insig- wicked will. A partnership between the wolf 
nificant and harmless as to he undeserving of and the lamb is never likely to bring good to 
notice) and it merely amounts to this. “ I find the latter, and strange as it may appear, the 
the Press at Madras free whilst that of Bengal Vestry corrcspondeiiee shows that the admis- 
is restrained. We must have one law for the sion or the shepherd into the concern renders 
whole country, and I must either liberate you t&e situation of the lamb even worse than be- 
or coerce the people of Madras. It is a choice fore, a fact which w^ould almost induce one to 
of evils and I choose that wliich appears to me admit that ** S^^pherds feed upon your flocks*' 
the least. Go, you are Free." This is precisely is the true reading of the passage, as suggested 
the extent of Sir Charles«Metcalfe*s*1iherality, by the Examiner. 

and 1 do not think it is such as calls for Idol- A Parishioner. 

atry, though on the principle Of not looking a 

gift horse in the mouth, 1 am willing to join in In stating in our last the ordonnance dii- 
any moderate expression of gratitude. Iwill missing the Select Vestry was a Yoluminous 
therefore subscribe to the “ Metcalfe Library" epistle, we fell into the error of mistaking the 
provided the Committee charged Yrith theercc- manuscript which we received froih Mr. Prin- 
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sep for one comma nication, instead of which 
it embraced, we find the whole correspondence 
which we now submit to our readers and to 
which we earnestly invite their attention. 

The Englishman, misled by some very erro- 
neous information we presume, or yleldiri» 
to the assumptions of authority which appear 
to us wholly unfounded and unjustifiable, is 
very facetious upon what he terms agitation — 
thoug;h be is unprepared to say whether that 
agitation has been singular or dual. We take 
upon ourselves to say that in so far as the cor- 
respondence enables us to judge, there has 
been no agitation, singular, dual or plural, nor 
is there a title of evidence to support the charge 
of obstructing the Bishop in any exercise of 
his legitimate authority ; but the trutii is, we 
trace in these proceedings a desire to grasp 
at power which we are sorry to witness in our 
Diocesan. The Trustees or Select Vestry of 
St. John’s Cathedral have sketched the history 
of that church, and it is only necessary to refer 
to that sketch in order to comprehend the very 
equivocal nature of that right which the Go- 
vernor assumes, to appoint and remove the 
Trustees of the property by bis mere sic volo. 
The Trustees, we believe, understate llicir case 
when they admit that the Government gave 
part 6f the ground on which the Cathedral is 
built, unless tlicy mean to refer to the old 
burying-groiind, and we are not sure, that 
even that belonged to the Government; for in 
an account now before us it is slated, that 
‘^Maharajah Noho Kishen presented, in addi- 
tion to the old hurying-ground, six higgahs 
and ten cottahs of the adjoining land, as the 
Dliurkhaust speeilies, in Mowzah Dliee Cal- 
cutta,” — from which we infer that even the 
said burying ground belonged to the Mahara- 
jah, W'hilc of the whole cost of erection, 
1,84,830-14- 1 1 , the i ocal authorities only granted 
about ir>,000, and the Hon’ble Court £1,200 — 
the united sum being less than the value of 
the ground given by the Maharaja, then esti- 
mated at 30,000 Ihi ! It is true that the Go- 
vernment have kept tfie Cathedral in repair 
out of the revenues of the Stale, and upon the 
faith of that we presume they claim a right to 
force into the Trusteeship whom they please! 
The Trustees have shewn that the Bisliop is 
claiming powers not vested in the Bishop of a 
diocese at home, as in items first and .second ; 
anc} by item third, they are to be deprived of 
controul over charitable collections and <»tlicr 
funds which have been hitherto invariably sub- 
jected to their disposal ! According to item 
fourth again, it will be seen that the Bishop 
claims a right to interfere in all temporalities 
upon which the Trustees of St. John's very 
justly observe, that “ to take temporal matters 
from the vestry and consign them to the Bishop, 
is to do away with the duties of a vestiy al- 
together.” 

To the remarks on the fifth item, on which 
the whole case binges in fact, wc invite spe- 
cial attention* To the uninformed and unre- 
flecting reader, it might have seemed a very 
innocent proposition, but for the suspicioii.s 
nature of some of the provisos that precede 
it: but to those who look deeper into the 


matter it will be seen that this item effects by 
a mere coup tTetat a total change in the char- 
acter of the original Trusteeship and vests 
the sole power of the trust in effect in the 
Bishop!! For it provides that of the nine 
mcin1»crs, five shall be clerical — one of these 
live the Bishop, to whom the clergy are en- 
joined to pay passive, slavish obedience. Of 
course they dare not in any point, however 
trivial, vote against the Bishop, especially 
Bishop V/ilson of the. fearful soubriquet ! ! 

Oh ! but, some of our readers may s'ly, the 
sixth item provides for election. Does it 
indeed ? — election of four to be outvoted by 
thefive! but as the dismissed trustees justly 
remark, tliere can be no such thing as a popu- 
lar elcc^on limited fo the residents of the 
district of St. Jolin’s, occupied to a great ex- 
tent by public buildings; while it is known 
that many renters of pews who will have no 
voice, reside out of the district. The propo- 
sition for an election is ‘A f area and a niovkerg ; 
and what is more, we strongly suspect it is in- 
tended to ho so — a lucre tub to the whale, 
which can deceive no one who is not gullible 
to an extent far exceeding any average of 
gullibility in any given nunil)cr of the gullible. 
Elect wliat? four lay members to do the bidding 
of five clericjal mcinlieis, three out of whicJi 
five again, must do l!ie bidding of the other 
twof! ami tlius forsooth is to he called an 
election and to mock us w ith the form of a 
popular controul, where in reality there is not 
a spark of popular principle, but on the con- 
trary an uuinjtigalcd clerical despotism o\cr 
temporal trusts ! ! In fact it would seem lliat 
the Bishop has but to ask and have, and wc 
only wonder tbat bis Lordship was not offered 
a seat at the Council board, for wc have heaid 
tlial aecrtain diocesan once kindly volunteered 
Ills as.sisianee to the Council in governing the 
country ! 

The tone of the frovernor’s last letter to llie 
I gentlemen lately composing tJie Select Vestry 
is altogether unexampled and indefensible. 
It is neither dignified in its style nor correct in 
its reasoning, nor just in tlie sentiments ex- 
pressed, and forms a very remarkable contra.st 
in all respeels to that of the Noble Marquess 
of Hastings which is embodied in a former 
part of the correspondence. The Governor 
shuts his eyes to the fact that the objection of 
the Members was not to co-operate with the 
Bishop in any useful measure; but to place 
the whole power over the vestry trusts in bis 
hands, making the rest of the Members the 
mere passive instruments of his will. Such 
is the real nature of the change which the 
Governor’s new rules will produce — and for 
venturing to impugn the propriety of which, 
his honour hesitates not to reprimand the clergy 
and the members of the service belonging to 
the vestry, with a severity which could be only 
justly due* to some very serious delinquency 
His Honour tells us, indeed, in paragraph 6, 

I that he is at loss to conceive any public prin- 
ciple on which these gentlemen could have 
offertd this uncalled for resistance to* the au- 
thority of Government; but wc believe that 
every unbiassd reader of the correspondence. 
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will at once discover that public principle 
which to his Honor is so impalpable. The 
Select Vestry, constituted nearly as the late 
vestry was, has existed from the very feiinda* 
lion of the Church — the Covornor of lienga 
atiiiiils it in clfect by a sic voto without any 
sudieient. ground, coufcrriiij^ the wJiolc power 
on the lUshop, and then wonders what public 
principle can induce a body of trenlleinen 
whose legitimate authority in the vestry is tlius 
annihilated, who are caljed on to lend them- 
selves to a mockery, a form without a sub- 
stance, to remonstrate against a proceeding at 
ouce, so arbitrary and so extraordinary !! 

Paragraph 7, is a mere naked assertion of 
power — and a profession of ignorance of the 
constitution of the vestry altogether extraor- 
dinary in the face of the Noble Marquess of 
llasting^s letter, which referred to usage long 
previously prevalent — a usage which that 
letter coniirined pending a reference huine. 

As for the “free and easy'* manner of taking 
lip these trusts, it was, as we have seen, that 
whieli was expressly sanctioned by the high 
authority referred to. 

The 9th jiaragraph is still more extraordinary, 
for the power of the select vestry is by the Gth 
resolution of the ordonnance of the 19th 
August, expressly conliiied to the trusts which 
may be committed to Ihcni by the Supreme 
Court. 

The lOtli paragraph again reminds the ser- 
vants of the (Company of their servile condi- 
tion -talks of the unexampled tone of their 
letter considering their situations ! ! So that 
because they arc the servants of the Company, 
they are to surrender, without reinonstranec 
or complaint, a sacred trust to a power from 
whieli they did not derive it!!! Of course 
thvjf must obey, but in doin^ so, they yield not 
to riyhl but to power. 

The lltli paragraph provides for the passive 
obedience of the clergy and, as wo have said, 
places the sole power in the hands of the 
Bishop. 

The 12th paragraph, which dismisses the 
vestry, is of little importance after those which 
precede it. 

In the last paragraph we have a reference 
to the formation of a vestry. For what pur- 
pose ? To be, as wc have said, passive instru- 
ments in the hands of others-— having the 
semblance without the shadow of power or 
controul of any kind ! Will any man of spirit 
undertake such an office? Wc trow not. 

Such is the actual state of the ease, which 
suggests other remarks for which we have not 
at present time or space. We will only add, 
that we see no evidence of theslighfbst inten- 
tion in the vestry to obstruct our Diocesan in 
the exercise of any right whatever. As for 
the weighty affair of placing a screen before 
Mrs. Atkinson, surely the Bishop might have 
taken upon himself the office of making that 
very flattering proposition to the lady. 


The case is now before the inhabitants, it 
rests with them to decide whether they are 
willing to submit to uii assumption of pow- 
er which we hold to be unwarranted and un- 
justifiable, if not illegiil.7— y/uW^firM. 


The veslry question is now pretty nearly 
b(;fore the public, and notwilhstandirig the 
length of the eorrcspoiidcncc connected with 
il, (which we borrow from the I/urkaru) we 
think the whole business lies within a very 
small conqiass. Wc have .said that the ques- 
tion is pretty nearly before the public — by 
whieli we mean that we have one or two of the 
causes, and the general elfcct consequent 
upon them — we mean the dismissal of the ex- 
Vestrymcii — before us; but we hffve not the 
the origo mall - the original dispute or dis- 
cussion of the vestry with the Lord Bishop. 
It must have been protracted to consiilerable 
extent previously to the euininuiiieation of Mr. 
Bushhy to the vestry bearing date the 24th of 
.lune, in whieli were the rules devised 

by (lovcnirneiit in cominunieation with the 
Lord Bishop, /hr the removal, so far as the Select 
Vestry was concerned, of all impediment to the 
due exercise of TTis Lordship’s fuiietioiis of 
siiperintciidonce and direction of the CathedraL 
We learn from Mr. Prinsep's letter, that the 
only ohstruetiori he knows of, in which the 
Trustees had any concern, was the affair of 
the curtain and Mrs. Atkinson. We presume, 
therefore, that he is not acquainted with what 
tofik place between the vestry and the Lord 
Bishop, previously to his becoming a Vestry- 
man. The six rules for the regulation of the 
vestry make it pretty clear, that his Lordship 
must have met wiili frequent, nay perpetual 
obstruction to bis views from the vestry. We 
believe that his Lordship and the senior pre- 
sidency elia plain were not always exactly of 
the same opinion on matters connected with 
the internal regulation of the Church, and, 
perhaps to this feeling w'c may trace the pro- 
mulgation of tlie learning contained in the 
vestry’s answer to the second rule. It is called 
second and third items, — by which the Go- 
vernment is informed that in a Cathedral the 
appointment of servants, menials, &c., rests 
with the Dean and Chapter, — in a Parish 
Church with the ministers and the vestry. 
The framing of the rules by the Government 
in communication with the Lord Bishop and 
the spirit evinced in the answer to, and com- 
ments upon, the rules of the Select Vestry, 
convince us that a. great deal of discussion had 
previously taken place between these parties ; 
— the subject matters of that discussion are 
not before us. Mr. Prinsep, it would appear, 
was dragged into the business about or pre- 
viously to the s^air of the curtain and Mrs. 
Atkinson ; and wnether agitation took place or 
not before, it certainly does appear to have 
been rife, so soon as this gentleman makes his 
appearance in the dispute. The letter bearing 
date the 29th July, is, in our apprehension^ 
vastly symptomatic of previous agitation among 
the Vestrymen : it is in the style of an ^iliswer 
to a bill in equity and very nearly as long ; 
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and from its legal complexion, we bope we 
mny without offence, attribute tbe framing of 
t/ir yreaUr portion of it to the last of the exes 
find newest of Vestrymen. The Hurharu ex- 
presses bis dislike to the tone and matter of 
the answer of Government to this letter of 
the 2i>th July, — he should, we think, ask to 
himself the question, whether both mny not 
have been elicited by the tone and matter of 
the vestry manifesto. Mr. Prinsep we learn 
from the Government letter, was added to 
the number for the purpose of giving his aid 
in carrying on this contest with the Govern- 
ment; — the vestry were anxious for the be- 
nefit of lej^al advice without paying for it we 
suppose : — they have got it witli a vengeance ! 
If Mr. Prinsep acted as their legal adviser on 
this occasion, he has certainly floored his 
clients, an operation with whieh, wc are given 
to understand, he is by no means familiar, and 
the newness of the sensation must, wc should 
suppose, render it rather painful to him. We 
cannot oiiisehes conceive the utility of moot- 
ing any one of the questions discussed in the 
vestry manifesto. The Government evidently 
assume hy the commutiicalion of the 24th 
June, 1831, that it had the right to prescribe 
the mode in which the select vestry should 
exencise its functions. 

The vestry, in a tone and manner absolutely 
offensive, full of mock respect, and satirical 
inueiido, dispute that right ; — for what earthly 
purpose, we venture to ask t Why dispute 
what they cannot resist? And why instead 
of a respectful remonstrance, do they put 
forth such a thing ns their long-winded mani- 
festo? Why? — because the spirit of agitation 
was rife among them. Who stirred up that 
spirit? The framers or framer of that mani- 
festo, we may surely w'lthout offence to rea- 
son or to persons infer. The Governnieiif 
evidently considers its right to interfere beyond 
question. If the Vestry inlendod to dispute 
the right, they should have put the matter in 
issue before a competent tribunal — but no: 
they prefer shewing their ingenuity and then 
by way of frightening their opponent, wc sup- 
pose, hint at a resignation of trusts which did 
not Icf/alUf rest in them! — and the relinquish- 
ing of functions which, according to their 
own shewing (if we undcrstiiud the matter,) 
they had no right to perform ! as they ap- 
pointed their menials hy the sanction of Govern- 
ment 'vho pays them.' Now, if Government 
i^anctions, and pays, we should think, they 
may very fairly resume their delegated power 
to appoint. But, after all, this Select Vestry, 
like all its fellows is an usurpation, — only 
that the Calcutta usurpation has noteten pre- 
scription whereon to base its pretensions. 
And what shall wc ask is the result of this 
terribly arbitrary act on the l>art of Govern- 
ment? Why the notice in \he Courier, and 
the papers of yestehlay for a meeting is the 
vestry room of the inhabitants of tbe district 
for the purpose of elections by ballot for lay 
members of Jlie vestry, — tbe very course pur- 
sued at b^e in all oases of the election ot 
oommoi^ i^stry men. As our readers know Se- 
feoi. Vestrymen elect themselves^ it is^ thereforci 


a close borough affair. All that Government 
has done in Ihc business, in addition to turn- 
ing out Ihe ex-es is to open a close borouyh. It 
is true the clerical vestrymen are still four ; 
but inasmuch as some of the clerical members 
of tlie late vestry did not exhibit any un- 
becoming and u 11 vestryman-like deference to 
the wishes of the Lord Bishop, we may, we 
presume, expect to see the same spririt of in- 
dependence evinced in the new vestry by its 
clerical members ; aud* in that case, the auto- 
cracy of the Bishop need not be a subject of 
alarm to our contemporaries. 

It will be seen that wo incline towards 
Government in this mailer to-day. In our 
former notice of this subject, wc disputed the 
right of JfTOvernment : there is no longer any 
use in mooting that question. But our opini- 
on is unchanged, although, we confess, the 
manifeslo of the ex-vestry lias tended vastly 
to modify the excess of sympalliy wc were 
inclined to extend to their unhappy ease. 
Willi respect to the angry tenor of the Go- 
vernment letter, we can only say, we would it 
were otherwise. Why Government should 
feel or display irritation we eannut pretend to 
understand. As to the paragraph relating to 
the Company’s servants, we lament that it 
should have seen the light. The indepen- 
dence of Government servants, in matters not 
immediately ollicial, has long been tacitly 
recognised. We sincerely hope that this offi- 
cial wi|p, to the ex-es is not to be considered 
as a revocation of that tacit, but, we trusted, 
fully established recognition. 

We must now conclude. Wc have written 
this nolice in great hurry. We hope it is not 
cabmlaled to give offence; certain w'c are, 
that none is intended by us. — Enylishman. 


AnnrlicJeon the Vestry question from the 
GnffUshmnn oi Friday last, will be found in 
anotber page, whieh presents a strange con- 
trast between its commen(‘cmcnt and conclu- 
sion : the former might really seem to have 
been written by the Bishop himself or some 
one deep in his confidence — the latter appears 
intended to reconcile an inconsistency which 
is nevertheless too palpable to escape the 
most s II peril eial observer. 

Wc cannot pretend to have access to any 
such sources of information as those which 
are on this occasion too evidently open to our 
contemporary ; but we have the less reason 
to regret til at since it is equally clear that 
they have served to mislead him into assump- 
tions wholly unfounded and unjustifiable. 
We will, however, venture to affirm, that let 
our contemporary have derived his informa- 
tion from whom he may, he has been misled, 
for it is not true that resistance was made to 
the Bishop. His Lcydship did what he plea- 
sed in the Church ; nor, in so far as we can 
learn,* has any complaint been made to the 
Vestry of any attempt to obstruct him in any 
maiyier. We believe tbe first intimation tbe 
Vestry received of any change being medi- 
tated, or rather tbe first thing that made them 
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suspect that any chang^c was contemplated, 
was an application by letter requestin;;^ that 
his Lordship might be allowed to peruse the 
title deeds. 

As wc do not profess to be in the secrets of 
the Vestry we are not sure whether this ap- 
plicntiun was tnade to the Vestry collectively 
or to the senior Chaplain ; but we have heard 
that it was addressed to the latter and that he 
replied very properly, that he had indivi- 
dually no power to coiiifdy with this^request, 
hut that he would submit 'the letter to the 
Vestry. This was done we hear, and copies 
of the deed and of the correspondence in 
were furnished to the Uisliop. AVe should 
like to know what there was in this proceed- 
ing to justify the imputation to th^ Senior 
Clia))lain in particular or the Vestry in gene- 
ral of obstructing the Hishop In conse- 
ijiicnce, however, of some rc|irc.seiilation 
made to Government on llie subjc<*-t, by tlic 
Hisbop \\v presume, that the instructions of 
Lord Hastings ill 1S22 had not bc(‘n acUed on, 
llic letter of !VTr. Gnsliby was addn*ssed to tin* 
Vestry; hut if that were so, the system was 
one w'hicli had continued from tlie time of 
liisiiop Middleton. The Vestry wen? not in- 
formed, vve believe, llial the Uisliop coveted a 
voice in tlie appointments of the choir, the 
puiikali-pullcrs, liie pew-openers and the 
inebters. AVitliout stopping to eiu|iiiro liow 
far it may be consisteiil with the (lignity of 
the Mitre to grasp at control on such matters, 
wo may at least he permitted to remark that 
before opposition was complained of, the 
claim to regulate suidi important (J/utrr/i af- 
faiis should liave bi'cn duly submitted to those 
w'lio could never have anticipated that the 
Hioeesan of our Church could really, in his 
love of power, descend quite so low. liefore 
the so readily charges tlie senior 

(Chaplain with opposing the great autocrat of 
the Eijglisli Church in the east, he should be 
prepared with his proofs, and not deal in 
iniieiidoos which have no foundation in truth. 

We are reminded that before we condemn- 
ed the tone and style of the Governor’s letter, 
wc should have asked whether they w ere not 
elicited by that to which that eomniunieation 
was a reply. We answer tliat w'e cannot dis- 
cover in the latter any of that otfensiveness or 
that tone of mock respect whiedi it suits tfic 
purpose of the writer in the En^Ushmun to dis- 
cover in it. On the contrary we see in it only 
that information and those suggestions and 
remarks wdiich were called for by the previous 
letter of Mr. Secretary Bushhy, There is no- 
thing whatever in the reply of the Vestry to 
justify the very ollensive, uiidigni/ied tone 
and style of the Governor’s rejoinder— a eom- 
municalion at which we are equally surprized 
and grieved. The EntfUshmau may endeavour 
to excuse the .sentiments, the reasoning and 
the style of that letter, bift we happen to know 
that these are condemned by parties who are 
the least likely to be biassed against the high 
authority whence this very unju^tiliablc and 
indecorous communication proceeds. * 

Our readers may recollect that they were 
assured in defence of the Archdeaconry busi- 


ness, that the Bishop required some one to bo 
his Archdeacon who would work with him, 
and thus it was that he first intended the of- 
lico for his nephew and son-in-law and when, 
owing to the allair with tiic missionaries and 
i the awe of public opinion, his Lordship was 
I deterred from fill lining that pious intention, 

] or was shamed out of such nepotism by tin 
• press, he put in a kindred evangelical sou 
jfrom the junior clergy! Wc now see wJia 
! sort of “ work” it was tliaf the now Arelitlea- 
|eon Dealtiy was ready to perform at the price 
I which his seniors woiilil not pay. Of a truth 
j the Bishop “ lias not brought peace hut a 
sword.’' He quarrels with tlic Ghristiaiis in 
Itlie soiilli, next witli the Vestry and inhabi- 
; tan Is* about temporal power, and then sets 
lout 0*1 a visilaliou tour to escape the storm 
he has brewed ! 

The indeed, tells us that all 

tliat the (Jovermnent lias done is to ojieii a 
eloso borough ! a pretty opening, indeed, when 
the ehagy of the Select Vestry aie enjoined 
slavisii <»i>edienee, ae.e-iisrd of ohstriietiiig the 
: Bishop’s views, and then liiey and tlie Ooin- 
pany’s ser\anls are distinetly reminded of 
their dependant e.oiidition and sevcridy re- 
piiiiianded for stating, wlimi aakctl, their coii- 
j seiiaitioiis opinions ! How after this can any 
’ Company's servant ever he. allowed to sit on 
*>•* allowed, while 

I he is suhjeed to he thus treated if his opinions 
Ido not coincide with those of power? 

Jle jfSts at scars who iicvcr full a wound. 

We know something of the elfects of this 
claim to servile oliedicnce in the Company’s 
servants. We have not yet forgotten the case 
of the Sherilf reprimanded for calling a pub- 
lic Meeting because hv, happened to be a Com- 
pany’s servant — nor the stamp tax proceedings 
— or to go further hack, Sir George Barlow's 
t>crsceulions of jurors at Madras. We con- 
fess that w'c earn not think witliout pain and 
humiliation of Sir Charles Metealfe’s cliiiin- 
ing from the servants of the Company, a blind 
and slavish ohcdicnec and a disgraceful sur- 
render of llieir duties as the trustees of pub- 
lic property : yet iu the face of such a repri 
mand as the servants of the Slate, ecclesiasti- 
cal and lay, have received for daring rcsjiect- 
fully to state their views as Vestry-ineii when 
called on, the Eiujlishmim eouly talks of ex- 
pecting “ to see the same spirit of indepen- 
dence evinced in the new Vestry by its cleri- 
cal members,” and in that case wc are told 
that we need not fear the autocracy of the 
Bishop!!! No indeed ; hut unless the cleri- 
cal mei|)hcrs should become idiots, it would 
be a degree of folly bordering on infatuation 
to expo -t that they would rc-assert an inde- 
pendence, the claim to which has brought up- 
on them the scvwest reprimand. “ ITiie inde 
ptiudcnce of (rovvvtnncnt servants in matters not 
official, fvhich has loruj been tacitly rccoynized** 
is now plainly and practically revoked in that 
very letter which the Englishman in the first 
portion of his remarks endeavours to justify ; 
hut which in the last, as if another mind had 
guided his peroration, he docs not venture to 
defend. — Ilarkaru, 
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Our readers will be amused with a long 
article we copy from the Eriglishman, about 
the Vestry question, especially with the two 
short concluding paragraphs contrasted with 
the two lengthy paragraphs which precede 
them. Our brother of the Englishman was 
already known to have a happy versatility of 
talent, which was never distressed by a charge 
of incoiisislcncy. To find every thing right 
and every thing wrong by turns was an easy 
task, and we were sure to be one day agree- 
ing and another day disagreeing with our 
contemporary upon tlie same subject. It was 
therefore quite in the order of tilings to lind 
him saying, “ We incdiiie low'ards Govern- 
ment in this matter lo-dag,"* wdiatever might be 
his inclinations yvsUtrdag : but it lias not been 
so usual to meet with opinions as wide a's the 
poles asunder in the very same article— shall 
we say, from tlie same pen ? The article is in 
oilier respects more open to commentary than 
any we have read for many a day in the co- 
lumns of a newspaper; but we do not think 
it worth while to expose the errors of fact and 
inference which abound in it. The writer 
has evidently studied to mix up with the con- 
duct of the Vestry matters they had nothing 
to do with ; and because their letter was emi- 
nently respectful tliroughout, lie charitably 
supposes it ** full of nmvk respect and satirical 
inuendo** ! ! — Calcutta Courier, 


Our notice of the vestry, question has brought 
down upon us both our morning and evening 
contemporaries. The 6V#/»w, whose consis- 
tency has always been a theme of public ad- 
miration and astonishment, taxes us with iii- 
coiisisteney in this particular niatter and w'ith 
inconsistency in general. As to the general 
charge, we can only consider it as “ loo aiiius- 
iiig’^ on the part of the Courier, — and so we 
leave it. As to the inconsistency in this par- 
ticular matter, wc shall rebut tlie charge in 
answering the observations of the Hurkarv, 
The lJurkaru begins with congratulating him- 
self in not having tlie sources of information 
open to him which are evidently open to us, 
and whicli have led us into assumptions and 
Insinuations wholly unfounded and unjusti- 
fiable ! Our assumptions “ so ndtollg un- 
founded and unjustifiable'' are simply 'these, 
that “ the senior Presidency Chaplain and his 
Diocesan were not always exactly of the same 
opinion on mutters connected with the internal 
regulations of the church and wc go on 
to say, that the necessity for framing the six 
rules contained in Mr. Jiushhy's letter to the 
vestry, and the spirit evinced by th« vestry 
in their answer, convince us that considerable 
discussion had previously taken place in the 
Vestry. This is all that wc said, and this is 
what the Hutdiaru calls by ?he lofty title of 
assumptions and insinuations wholly un- 
founded and unjustifiable.’^ Our contemporary 
then proceeds to inform us in what the senior 
presidency chaplain land his diocesan did 
differ. The first thing which made the vestry 
)»uspect that any change was contemplated 
Was an application by letter requesting that 
his Lordship might be allowed to peruse the 


title deeds ; then comes a little piece of affec- 
tation about not being in the secrets of the 
vestry — qtueque ipse misserrima vidi, and one 
of the quorum to boot, we suspect, notwith- 
standing the disclaimer.) After which our 
contemporary tells us he has heard the appli- 
cation was made to the senior chaplain, — that 
he replied very properly he had no power to 
comply with the request, and the matter was 
submitted to the vestry; and this, according 
to the Hurkaru, is all that took place previ- 
ously to Mr. Hushby's letter and promulgation 
of the six rules. Now we, the Englishman^ 
hav 4 ^ heard that repeated discussions liail taken 
place helwcen his Lordship and the S. P. 
Chaplain before this, say for the live or six 
months jireceding, and that the vestry had 
had cognizance of these discussions ; and 
when wc saw the six rules promulgated, wc 
naturally fell satisfied of the truth of our in- 
formation and concluded that much opposi- 
tion had been encountered and that the rules 
were in consequence framed. 

TJic llurkaru then proceeds to say, (al- 
though not in the secret) that the vestry were 
not informed that the bishoi) coveted a voice 
in the appointment of the choir, the punkah 
pullers, the pew-openers, and mchters, and 
goes on tacoiiimeni on his Lordship in a strain 
which though highly disrespectful is not by 
any means surprising in a journal which has 
systciiiatically opposed itself to the esla- 
blislicd Church — her interests, and 

undoubted rights. The llurkaru talks about 
our insinuations and ussiitiiptions ; — we can 
only say that, looking at the insinuations 
ami assumptions and inuendoes contained in 
this paragraph of his, we should be extremely 
sorry to make an exchange with him. We 
will ask, is . it likely that the Lishop would 
complain of opposition to him in matters of 
internal regulation of the cliureh, if lie had 
not experienced sUch opposition ? and if sindi 
opposition did not take place on the part of 
the vestry, from whom did it proceed f And 
now wc ask, whether or not we have dealt 
in insinuation and assumption unfounded and 
unjuslHiablc ? The llurkaru cannot lind in 
the reply of the vestry, any of that o/l'en- 
siveness er tone of mock respect wliieli it suits 
our purpose to discover in it. Whellier or 
no our contemporary have or have not a bias 
on this question which may obscure that 
clearness of perception which generally dis- 
tinguishes his views, we shall not take upon 
ourselves to say : we have his assertion, and 
that of the Courier opposed to ours ; we have 
the opinion of Govcnuiient in communication 
with the Bishop in corroboration of our view 
of the matter, — three to two in our favour. 

It may be said that the Government and the 
Lord Bishop are coUectively one of the parties 
involved jn the discussion. The Courier, as 
far as the little he ddes say, and the Hurkaru 
in all tliat he says, are, if not vestrymen, at 
least, quasi vestrymen; so we still say that, 
quo^d the opinion entertained of the vestry 
letter, opinion is three to two on our side. 
The Englishman has not endeavoured to 
excuse the sentiments, reasonings, &cc, of the 
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Government letter; all that the Englishman 
says about it is “ with respect to the aii^ry 
tenor of the Government letter, wo can only 
say, we would it were otherwise, ^As to the 
parat^^rapli leiatinj; to the Company's servants, 
we Juincnt that it should have seen the light." 
TJiat is vdiat we do say ; why the Harkaru 
should inis> represent u.s we don't know. The 
next paragraph does not relate to us. It is a 
beautiful speoitnen of the feeling of the writer 
towards heads of the ChipTdi, — it is aipreeious 
piece of [tcrsonality and the more reprehen- 
sible inasmuch as the writer well knows, that 
tlic parties attacked will not answer Jiiiu 
through the medium he has had recourse to, 
to communicate his sentiments. The Govern- 
ment letter after all, is nothing more nor less 
than “a wig;” of course nothing of *1116 sort 
was ever issued before by Government to its 
servants, and nothing of the kind ever can 
happen again. “ How after this,” asks the 
the Harkaru^ “ can any Company's servant be 
allowed to sit upon a jury, or consent to do 
so if allowed, if his opinions do not coincide 
with those of power ?” Here is an assumption 
on the part of our cotemporary with a ven- 
geance. We deferentially submit that no as- 
sumption or insinuation of ours, urijustifiabic, 
ever went this length. The Government writes 
as follows to live gentlemen who are in its 
employ, “ the other members of this parly who 
are servants of the Company (naming them) 
upper to the Governor to have placed them- 
selves in a very unbecoming position, by their 
needless and unmeaning resistance to the 
well meant and unohjcctionabie regulations 
of the Government.” Tliis is absolutely all 
that is said. We should very much like to 
know from the Seeretary’s ollice, whether 
such observations on the part of Government 
to its servants have ever been made before? 
and whether or not in eonse(|ucnee the inde- 
pendence of the parties so yddressed has been 
so entirely prostrated as to render them 
fearful of acting un juries, etcjctcra, elCi'ctera, 
&c. ike ; leaving it to our readers to supply as 
many shocking eases as their experience or 
iiimgiiiation suggests of the evil eoiisctjuenecs 
resulting from this measure! fKc remember, 
says our lecturer, the case of the slierilf repri- 
manded, &e., the stamp tax proceedings. Sir 
(i. Barlow's persecutions at Madras ! And wc, 
(the Englishman) remember Mr. E. Gordon’s 
speech at the press meeting, and tlie various 
subsequent speeches and public conduct of 
many biglily talented and staunch supporters 
of liberality, in cases when the Government 
claim to servile obedience might, for aught 
they knew, have been exacted ; and yet, not- 
withstanding the examples within the llur- 
karns recollection, they did not desert their 
post. We repeatit, we do not justify the Go- 
vernment letter, but think under the circum- 
stances the conduct pursued by Government 
was the best it could adopt ; and we maintain, 
it is perfectly consistent to uphold their anger 
without approving of the form in which it dis- 
played jtself ; — but this we fearlessly s^iy in 
the teeth of the Hurkaru, that it will take a 
different sort of letter to that which he holds I 


: in such apprehension, to stay the mouths and 
I stifle liberal feelings in the bo.soms of English- 
men whether in the service of the Company or 
out of it ; and its infcrouce of the assumption 
of despotic authority by Government over its 
servants in matters unconnected with tlic .ser- 
vice, because of the appearance of the para- 
graph aboVe quoted, is making a mountain out 
of a niole-liiil. That the press .should watch 
carefully every undue assumption of authority 
we readily admit; wc hope we have not been 
in the background on these occasions; and not- 
withstanding what has taken place, we really 
think the Government has opened a close 
borough. In fact, the llurkaru agrees with us 
in so many words; for he says, that our only 
chance of escaping the autocracy of the Bishop 
is in the good sense and public .spirit of the in- 
habitants of St. John's parish, to whom the 
right of voting is most arbitrarily limited, if 
they elected b)ur independent members, of 
course out of the service ; — in or out, wc say, 
it does not signify a pin's head, .so long ns they 
can tliink for themselves, and arc not to be 
seduced into .signing manifestoes : — the auto- 
cracy may then be defeated, but not otherwise. 
We have no doubt but thiit the inliahitant.s 
of St. John's will do their duty, and wc have 
as little doubt that in so doing they will best 
fullil the wishes of Government who have 
given them the opportunity of doing it, which 
tlicy would not have had, by-the-hyc, under 
the select vestry system. We arc not a little 
amu.sed at the Ifurkaru supporting select 
vestries: — Talk of inconsistency indeed ! We 
<lcny any such thing on our parts, and, for a 
day, we suppose, we take leave of our two 
eontemporarics on this matter. — Englishman^ 


The Englishman of Monday has a long arti- 
cle on the Vestry alVair to which we refer 
our readers, Gur contemporary denies having 
dealt in assiinijitions and insinuations — has 
he not assumed that there has been a systema- 
tic course of opposition to the Bishop — and 
in.sinuated that the Senior Chaplain was at 
the liead of it? has lie not assorted that Mr. 
Charles Priusep was dragged forward to carry 
on the contest ? — the whole of which assump- 
tions, insinuations and assertions were dis- 
tinctly denied on Monday at the Meeting by 
the Senior Chaplain. He says wc have pointed 
out in what the Senior Cliaphiin did differ 
from the Bishop — wo have done no such thing; 
we have explained that the Senior Chaplain 
did not choose to act on his individual autho- 
rity w hen called on for Papers — that he stated 
truly tkat he had no power to act and would 
refer his Lordship's letter to the Vestry, which 
he did without hesitation, and they supplied 
all the information required! Was that ob- 
struction we asli»? As for Mr. Charles Prin- 
sep’s being dragged forward to carry on a 
contest, we refer to the Senior Chaplain’s 
explanation on that point, and shall merely 
add that he is about the last person in Calcutta 
who can l>e justly suspected of bein^ likely to 
lend himself to any thing of thait kind. Mr. 
Prinsep is in general oarefal^tfl (0 careful, we 
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regret to sny, of fninf^lin^ iiroiir local politics, 
— rarely attends puhlic tiieetiii^s, and is as 
JJlIlc of an agitator as any man wo know. 

We come now to answer an insinuation 
which more directly concerns ourselves. The 
JEufflishman assumes that one of the quorum* 
wrote the remarks to whitdi he refeiis. He is 
greatly mistaken— they arc ewYiVe/// our own. 
We admit that it is comparalively of little 
consequence as a general rule who writes, if 
the editor adopts what is wrilten ; but onr 
practice in this respect is somewhat ngi<l. 
Very rarely indeed — one case out of a hundred 
editorial articles in this paper — we may have 
the assistance of friends: but we never yet 
suffered and nevir n ill suffer, tlie parties in a 
controversy to make use of our editorial 
columns or put forth their sentiments and 
language as our own. And assurc<1ly, in this 
instance, we have neither sutrered elerieut 
friends to dictate to us nor letjal fiiends to 
write a special-pleading article for us, adtiing 
a tail piece by way of softening olf the cflects 
of their inistuken zeal. In leases of this kind 
We hold that an editor should not quite so 
readily ailopt what is written for him upon the 
expartc information furnished to him by one 
of the high contending povv(n's. Our informa- 
tion is derived from several sources. We are 
asked whether it is likely that the Hisliop 
would complain of opposition to him if he had 
not experienced such opposition ? Keasoning 
d. priori we should have said no: but arguing 
from actual evidence of wliat is past, w e must 
say yes! that however unlikely it may have 
been deemed, it is a tact that the Bishop has 
]niseonstrue<l into opp(»sition that whieh was 
not opposition — we arc bound to deny that he 
had just cause of complaint. 

We arc told that the opinion of the Covern- 
ment in communication with the Bishop, is 
0 ])poscd to us, as to the alleged ollensive tone 
of the Vestry letter, and that these authorities 
make three to twoinourcorilemporary\s favour. 
We answer, that wc can bring, if necessary, 
twenty autlioi ities, in integrity and intelli- 
gence equal to any member of the (iovcin- 
tnent, to support our view on that point ; and 
as to the eliuraeler of the (iovernor's letters — 
twenty did we say ! aye, ahundred. If indeed 
we are to be met with the ran/i of the parties, 
we have nothing more to say. 

We arc again accused of misrepresenting — 
we deny the charge: we lia\e put the case 
fairly. 

We are accused next of a beautiful speci- 
men of feeling towards the heads of the 
Church. What our feeling may he, 4^e shall 
not now pronounce ; but there have been 
heads of the Church for whom wc cherished a 
high respect: they certainly did not adopt 
any proceedings like those wc now condemn. 
As for a precious piece of personality,” we 
might perhaps retort in the words of Juvenal — 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione quorentes — 

but w'e deny that we have dealt in personality. 
We have discussed the conduct of the Bishop 
in his pubiie capacity, and in that alone. The 


Englishman may choose to call that personality 
if he pleases ; but lie has a very dilVerent 
definition of personality when it suits his pur- 
pose : but our alleged personality in discussing 
the public conduct of the Bishop is the more 
heinous it seems, because we know that the 
parties attacked (who are they?) will not 
reply through the same channel. We do not 
know any such thing. Unless we arc greatly 
iiiistakeii they have done so ere now in a cer- 
tain way*— but perhaps they don't recognize 
the maxim qui favit per uliam, favii per se. 

The concluding remarks of our contempo- 
rary, in wliiidi he denies that the Government 
letter at ail interferes with the independence 
of the Company's servants, have rt'ecived a 
practl<ui4 reply from the result of Monday’s 
eleetion and the sentiments there expressed. 
No Company's servant oifered himself as a 
candidate and it was admitted without any 
dissent that none could act. 

Wc arc told that we support Select Vestries. 
Wc support no such tiling ; but wc do contend 
that justice, decorum, and consistency should 
mark the acts of a Governor. What we do 
advocate in respect to Vestries is open elec- 
tion of an independent constitueney. Have 
the Government manifested any desire in their 
recent proceeding for such a Vestry? wc need 
not pause for a reply. — Hurkavu. 

In another column we insert the rejoinder 
of the llurkaru to our article of Monday. 
Here the V cstry discussion, as faraswc aic 
eoiiecrncd, must stop ; and we only regret 
that further insinuation on the part of our 
contemporary precludes its cessation without 
additional temark. 

The TJurharu hints that we have been dic- 
tated to !)y clerical friends, and that we have 
lent our cditoiial Columns toothers for con- 
troversial purposes. If to listen once to infor- 
mation uiH'xpeeledly volunteered by a mi- 
nister, in the presciise of otliers, be to suffer 
dictation, then we are guilty ; but if this 
iimdc of obtaining re useigne7nens on an inter- 
esting question has in it nothing of that cha- 
racter, then has our contemporary assuredly 
wronged us. 

Wc now declare most solemnly, once for 
all, that since tliis journal has passed by its 
present denomination, or has been in its pre- 
sent hands, not one single editorial article has 
ever appeared in it whieh was either written 
by a clergyman, or for a clergyman, or in cun’- 
sert w ith a clergyman, or with the most remote 
view of serving the views and interests of 
any minister of the established or any other 
church! When a question has been mooted 
in which the interests or government of the 
church have been involved, it has been our 
practice to seek information from friends 
compeient to furnish it, and to frame oar 
editorials with reference to the intelligence 
obtained ; but we have never once resorted to 
a clergyman, — we have never once received 
the smallest assistance or information, direot 
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or indirect, from any clergyman, save tn the 
solitary instance to which we have rclerred 
above. We hope this disclaimer will satisfy 
our contemporary for the future, and that it 
will not again be cast in our teeth that this 
paper lends itself to any party or to any cause, 
but the cause of TRurii — the party of our sup- 
porters. 

But we allow “ legal friends forsooth to write 
special pleading articles for us l^- ii^grlevous 
charge — while in the llihkaru not one edito- 
rial in a hundred is written by any one but the 
sole and responsible Editor himself! 

There was no occasion for this naive confes- 
sion on the part of our contciuporary. It has 
been too plain for the past eighteen^ nionliis 
that, excepting when the late editor of the 
hutia Gazette adorned the jiages of the liar- 
ham with his powerful articles, and a certain 
quondam Redacivur en chef oeeasionally lent 
his aid in the supply of military and political 
clfusioiis, nearly the whole editorial matter 
has been drawn from one o’crlalioured brain. 
So inueli industry is indeed praise worthy, 
but it may be permitted us to doubt wlietlier 
the force and eonse(|uetice of a journal are 
thus most elVecUially preserved. We eon less 
we employ talent, lay or legal, wlieiever it is 
to be found — or wliercver it can be enlisted in 
the service of our readers — but certainly not 
after the fashion suggested by our con tempo- 
rary. A particular suliject is oflen pointed 
out to a friend — the line and eonrsc of argu- 
ment occasionally traced for him, — and we 
are but too happy to avail ourselves of the 
form ill wliieli our views art; embodied and 
inaintained by abler hands than our own. 
This employment of other individuals may, 
indeed, produce occasionally a little incon- 
sistency on minor points in the editorial co- 
lumns, hut it is more than 4;ouritcrbalarieod by 
the additional knowledge and talent brought 
to bear upon any popular subject. We only 
wish that the newspaper resources in this 
country pennitted of the extension of the 
system. — Englishman. 


The Englishman has taken leave of the Ves- 
try discussion in an article in the conclusion 
of which there is what is intended we presume 
for a deadly hit at us in the shape of an invi- 
dious comparison or contrast. Tlie WTiter is 
mistaken however, if he imagines that we are 
quite so sensitive or so seliisli as to feel hurt at 
a just tribute to friends whose talents we have 
ever readily acknowledged, merely because it 
seems to be offered with a view to disparage 
our humble labours by comparison. We can 
appeal to the pages of this journal for proofs 
of the fact that we, even when opposed to one 
of the gentlemen to whom the Englishman ad- 
verts, as freely admitted 4is superiority as we 
have done before and since. We know him 
too well not to be aware that he will not think 
the better of any acknowledgment of his abi- 
lities, that it is made rather with a view to 
depreciate us than to do justice to him. Our 
contemporary in his sketch of the Calcutta 


press might have found an opportunity for 
that warm praise in which ho now indulges, 
in which his expression of it would have been 
less liable to any suspieiuii of a sinister motive. 

With regard to the question of receiving 
assistance in the c'ditorial department, when 
we can obtain any like that to which the lutg- 
lishman a<l verts we are ahvays most glad to 
avail oui selves of it, but contribution from 
such writers come, alas ! 

Like angels visits, few and tar between. 

What we were anxious to protest against 
was the charge of permitting the parties to a 
controversy to make use of our editorial eo- 
luiniis—lliat we never do, because we hold the 
practice to be unfair. 

As for the Vestry question j/v have not done 
with it, although we rest on our oars a while 
to see the course which things will take. — 
Ilarkaru. 


EDICT TO THE METCALIE LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

Sir, — Although you are a member of the 
Metcalfe Library Committee, you do not seem 
to be aware that an admonitory letter has been 
addressed to that body by very high authority. 
1 send you a copy of it which has accidental ly 
fallen into my hands and it may be worth 
your while to publish it as a stimulus to the 
suliseription wdiicli 1 regret to hear is in rather 
a languid state — from//oR^ your eontemporary 
the says, but i am greatly appreben- 

hensivc that the symptoms arc those of rapid 
decline. Your readers will see tiiat the style 
and temper of this letter bear considerable 
reseniblanec to those of a communication 
which appeared some days ago in your paper, 
and wliieli related J believe to some parochial 
matters in vvliieh the Vestry were conecriied. 
The rebuke conveyed to the Company's ser- 
vants for joining in commending the acts of a 
Coverninent “ which they are bound to obey” is 
severe, but it is digiiilied and particularly 
well timed. We have often had rulers who 
have laid down the dictum that no dependent 
of the Goveriiinent must presume to question, 
far less to blame, any proceeding of that an- 
tliority, but now for the lirst time we have the 
truly magnanimous principle promulgated 
that those who may not blame must not 
applaud. 

Your obedient servant, 

Plter Jenkins, Junior. 

\Oth October y 1835. 

To H. M, P. andu Gentlemen calling themselves 
the Committee for the Metcalfe Library. 

Gen. Dept. Conservative. 

Gentlemen, — I am directed to call your at- 
tention to the Resolutions passed at a public 
meeting at the Town Hall on the 20th of 
August last, which the Governor haa perused 
with deep regret as indicating an assumed 
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rig^fit of applauding a measure of the Go- 
veriirnont, for which he is unahJe to discover a 
siidicicnt reason. 

2. He is utterly at a loss to imagine how 
the introduction of a law, which merely gives 
the same freedom to Bengal which Madras has 
long enjoyed, can justify the gentlemen calling 
themselves the Committee in asking the pub- 
lic to co-operate with them in eulogizing the 
eminent personage who passed the law. 

3. On the part of the originator of the 
Library scheme this conduct appears to be 
most reprehensible and quite unsuiled to the 
character of his oflice, in as much as he, with 
very insuflicient reason, gratuitously applauds 
the act of a Governinent which he is bound to 
obey. 

4. The other Members of this parly, who 

are servants of the Conipajiy, viz. Messrs. — , 
— , — , — , — , — , — , appear to the Governor 
to have placed themselves in a very unbecom- 
ing position by their needless and unmeaning 
approbation of the well meant and unobjec- 
tiohable measure of the Governinent. I 

5. The remaining Members Messrs. — , — , 
— , who arc understood to have bc(‘n added to 
the number for the purpose of giving an ap- 
pearance of independence to the Ucsoluiions 
laudatory of Die Government, not being ser- 
vants of the Company, the Governor refiains 
from iJiaking any remark on their conduct, 
but leaves it to their own good sense to deter- 
mine whether there is any credit in gratuitous- 
ly taking part in these proceedings, for no 
purpose whatever of benefit of any descrip- 
tion to any one. 

G. The Governor has endeavoured in vain 
to discover what puh!ic principle, wliat public 
or even private interest, what duty, what 
reason exists, to warrant the uncalled for 
compliments which have been lavished on him 
personally on account of the press law. 

7. He does not recognize in the gentlemen 
called the Coininiltec any legal existence as 
approvers or ceiisurers of the acts of the 
Governinent. The originators of the meeting 
arc Members of that body ex-otlicio in conse- 
quence of their having moved and seconded 
the laudatory Resolutions. The other gentle- 
men have been added, the Governor knows 
not how, but apparently without any legal 
authority. 

8. Considering the free and easy manner 
in which the ollicc of Committee-man has been 
assumed and subscriptions have been solicited 
the Governor would consider the laudatory 
proceedings of the Committee as extremely 
ludicrous, were he not grievpd at the want of 
judgment they exhibit. 

9. But in supposing that a love of Free 
discussion ^ve rise to the new Press Law, 
you have aiisunderstood the object of Govetn- 
ment. Tbe primary intention of the Oovern- 
snent to secure uniformity in the Press 
Law all over India, and the contingent benefit 


which might result from Free discussion was 
quite a secondary consideration. 

JO. The unexampled tone of your Resolu- 
tions, considering that with a few exceptions, 
they arc addressed by servants of the (Com- 
pany to the Government, precludes the hope 
of your voluntary retirement from the false 
position you have thought lit to oncupy, and 
compels the Governor to issue such orders 
as he believes himself' competent to issue in 
this unexpected and unprecedented state of 
affairs; and to these orders he requires the 
ohedienee of all who arc in any degree sub- 
ject to the authority of the Government. 

11. The proposers of the two Resolutions 
for raisii 4 g a subscription-to defray the cost of 
a building and of a statue or bust to be placed 
therein, in honor of the Governor, are directed 
to co-operatc with the Right Reverend the 
Bishop and the Venerable the \rclulcacon in 
the formation of Infant Schools, the founda- 
tion of Tract Societies, and the promotion of 
other Institutions having for their object the 
advancement of the tenets of the Episeopalean 
Church, and to obey any orders they may 
reccivt*. from the Bishop. 

12. The other gentlemen who have taken 
part ill your iiroecedings as members of the 
iioiiiiiial Committee are relieved entirely from 
the nominal ofliec which they have assumed, 
and such of tliem as are servants of the Com- 
pany are yirohihitod from interfering in the 
affairs of Government by the gratuitous tender 
of their approbation of measures with which 
they have nothing to do. 

13. With respect to the subscription raised, 
the Governor has no intention of disturbing 
any legal rights w'hich may exist, and any 
gentlemen who are really vested with the 
trust of such funds individually will continue 
to act on behalf of those who have empowered 
them ; but the Governor is satislied that no 
right of passing laudatory Resolutions and 
addressing tlianks and eulogies to the Govern- 
iiiciit on behalf of the public exists, and that 
the gentlemen who have taken upon them- 
selves these oflices with so much facility and 
so little authority, may relinquish them with 
equal ease. ITc is therefore willing to relieve 
them from any embarrassments or responsibi- 
lity on this account, and to arrange on the 
part of the Government for the annulment of 
all the proceedings had up to this period^ 
desiring the self-styled Committee and espe- 
cially those who are servants of the Company 
to take back the approbation which they have 
so gratuitously and unbecomingly offered to 
the Government which they are bound to obey, 
until an independent expression of opinion 
shall be authorized by resolutions issued by 
the Govei;nnient. ^ 

1 have the honor to be, Gentlemen, your 
most obedient servant, 

•^(Signed) G. A. Wiobv, Secy, ta the Govt. 
Fwt WiUiom^ the doth September^ 1835.— 
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ON CAPITAL AND ITS DIFFUSION IN INDIA. 
LETTER IX. 

9 - 

TO THE EDITOR OK THE BOMBAY GAZETTE. 


" The errcuteiit misfortune of n country i.s nn indMriit tenantry. Wlinlever hr Ihc n.illvc advantages of the soil, or rvrn the 
■kill and industry of tlio ocruriirr, (he want of a suflirient caiiilal cunfines rTrry plan, us well us cni)|>li s uiul wrukens every 
o|ieration of liiisbatidry.” — Huuie’s Essays. 


Sir, — I have in a letter which nominally forms 
no part of the series I am now writing, ex- 
pressed my opinion on the subject of selling; 
the landed property of Government* I have 
there piven my reasons for desiriiip to sec 
such a sale made, also a plan for rnakinp it; 
and, with the hope that such a sale will be 
elfeeted, J proceed with my subject. 1 iniplit 
as well preach political doctriiiti to tlie here- 
ditary slave as plead the elevation of a class 
in minor matters, to whom that preat, and in- 
deed only foundation for prosperity — indepen- 
denee — is denied. 

I will suppose, therefore, that there i.s no 
insuperable objection to the adoption of this 
measure on the part of the rulers of tlii.s coun- 
try ; and I will not hesitate to believe that, as 
soon as the other advantapes which L am cn- 
deavourinp to procure for the landed pro- 
prietor shall be conceded to him, there will 
be no deliciency of purchasers of tliis de-scrip- 
tion of property. Land will in fact be as 
much desired as other coininoditie.s, when it 
is made equally profitable, and equally 
secure; the only object for wliicli I write, is 
to obtain for it such profit ; and such security, 
ac<‘ompanied perhaps with a few other beiielits, 
which may serve to turn the scale at once in 
its favour. 

• 

One of these benefits, and that w hich shall 
be the subject of my present communication, 
is, titular honour. 

No man who has seen wdth what avidity the 
title of Esquire has lately been souplit in 
Eomhay, and with what pride it has been 
cherished, can, for a moment, suppose that 
the native is that apathetic persoiiape sonic 
would wish to prove him. The fact is, that, 
if we were to search the world over, we should 
probably find few so covetous of tncre formal 
distinctions. 

The civil advantage of foniiinp one of the 
eonimissioti of the Peaee is not, even in Eng- 
land, very important, how little therefore but 
the name eaii exist of it in this country, where 
the exercise of the oflicial power is so tra- 
inelleil f Were even the fullest jurisdiction 
enjoyed by the native justices, their ignorance 
of the laws, and even of yie custon\s which 
they must preserve obodieiiec to, is so great, 
that they could not jirubably make any good 
use of it. The nominal distinction then, is 
in reality, the only prize sought after, and ^le 
only boon conferred. But unfortunately in 
every case this distinction has been conlioed 
to the Presidency. Merchants and capital- 


ists, men who Iiave no more interest and no 
more iiinuence in this country than I have, 
arc the pi^rsons who have invariably been 
chosen asl'iosi'. most especially to be marked 
by Ihe favour of our Guveriiiiieiit. 

I cannot say that J ever held in much csli- 
maiioii the policy wliicli would transform 
native nicrchaiits into tiic administrators of 
Eiiglisb law's ; whicii, in a word, would con- 
fer on them the particjular title of Justiev of 
the peace ; because, 1 tliink that it would be 
hard to sliow, that a most able and important 
guardian of our constitutional laws and liber- 
ties can, in a moment, be made out of a per- 
son most absolutidy ignorant of both. The 
powder of those who established the anomaly 
is undoubtedly very groat, but no one will 
come forward and assert that it extends so far 
as tins. 

Such being my sentiments, it is not likely 
dial f should wish to see this grade of honour, 
so respectable in the well-informed English 
Squire, so ridiculous in tlie Parsec or Hindoo 
trader, introduced into the provinces, ft will 
bo time enough to make men administrators 
of laws when they have bceome able to un- 
derstand them: until then, it would perhaps 
be better to coniine so extraordinary a class 
to the Presidency, where, if they do no gooil, 
they perhaps do little harm. But, if I would 
not recommend the confering this particular 
honour on the Mofussil landed propiietor, 
surely, in this ago of invention, some other 
might be discovered, which, wJiile it might 
give equal distinction to the receiver, would 
be more suitable to the nature of his position. 
The grant of any title to the larger land- 
holders would bo a boon of the greatest mag- 
nitude. It would give to him, which is the 
thing most wanted, a right to the respect of 
his neighbours; and it would make him a man 
of so much iinportanee in his country, that 
he would be able to secure not only liimself, 
but also his tenantry and friends from any 
undue kinuenee on tlie part of the native 
olfieers of Governineiit. I might enumerate 
a thousand good eflccts which would attend 
the establishment of such a grade, but they 
will be obvious to all witliout my doing so. 
Indeed that great Indian Politician, Sir John 
Malcolm, considered the establishment ‘of a 
somewhat similar class, namely the Sirdar of 
the Decan, as one of the wisest measures of 
Indian administration. 

If this class be once established, I -think 
that a privilege of the utmost importance may 
be granted to it. 1 mean, freedom from arrest 
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for*jiW<jf*cbts d 4 | n^t exceed JtliQ v^l^ic 

of 't/ioif. LjtndetJi prop^^fly. Ju ihcac p^i-ses, 
ibtfir«,pi;ipj)e^ty sbouid be jnonfddefcd ^iiflicient , 
/jeQpr^iyJ'pr^the Jjaymjpn; of, /he ^urp,,if, upon | 
e^^l|l(^a|jop, it shoul^ be found to be due. 

r^egister the transfer of 
estates, in the principuL ;eutchery in tlie dis- 
triptj^ ,\^oi|Id preserve the creditor from any 
loss; .and, to this perhaps it would be as well 
to add, the hccjesility of rc»;istering inoi tjcages 
to tender them valid, a eustom, which 1 am 
informed, prevails in Scotland. 

It is very far from my desire to make this 
dcsetiption of honour a means of cventualJ^’^ 
ennobling a set of penniless idlers, who may 
please to live upon their father's reputation, 
instead of upon the fruits of their own la- 
bours. Neither is it iiiy wish to see these dis- 
tiiietJons', by conferring itiDucnee on persons 
inimical to out government, turmul into wea- 
pons to wound, instead of shields to defend 
ns. To jvrevent, therefore, such eonsecjiicriecs, 
1 would Tint have tliesc hononrs niade lie- 
rediti^y, nov would 1 wish the privilege of 
freedom from arrest to he continued to a per- 
soij, ^after, he jiad disposed of the estate on 
aeeopiijt of ' which it was originally eoiifeiTed. 

The illlc, the establishment of which 1 pro- 
posu, sliouid iu fact be of this nature. 

r, "lian’fled property within our territories, 
of a’c^rtaln Value, should bo a necessary qtia- 
lid^fition for the . receipt of the distinction. 

*2. Of such as possess this qualiticatioii 
the Govcrnor-lierieral might, at tlie recom- 
inendalion of the local Governor, select such, 
as tW)in their character and attacdimciit to our 
inturestSy appeared deserving, and confer on 
th^m tlio titles*' 

3. The title should remain with him who 
has received it, till death. 

4. The successor to the estate, whether son 
or purchaser, should not necessarily succeed 
to th^ title, but only he qualiticd to procure a 
le-graUt of it. 

^ ^ ’ r , ' f * 

5. In, case any tilled landholder should 
eftllci' mortgage or become dispossessed of so 
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much^ oTjus *ejlatei aii*to^?cnt|9r 
[mrtion 64\fess Vajlue , t^aii' 
the qualilicatipii, hc,s)i)m\4. Ips^ 5 ,tji 9 privilege 
of f reed cjiin ^orh^ arrest roij jl cb/j-, ^ ^ * 

fj. No titled, .person should inianyotli^r 
case be liable to arrest for a debt of less 
amount than the value of his qualili cation. ' 

In this 1 think are contained all the prin- 
ciples requisite for the cstabljslirneiit of such 
an ordciN The perspti must be qualiticd in 
the first instance, both in point of real property^ 
and loyalty ; which will make him desirous 
of distinguishing himself by such property 
and by loyalty. He will be privileged from 
arrest as long as he keeps his estate, which 
will prt^vont ills selling it, unless from neces- 
sity : shf>u Id adversity overtake him,' he wilT, 
though suhjeedas niiieh as others to the laws, 
still he respected for what he has been. The 
continuing the honour lor life will prevent his 
being subject to the caprices of those in 
power. Its cessation upon his dcatli will 
make him he careful to avoid conduct 
w'hich may prevent its descent to his ohil- 
dren. In fine, what 1 hol^ l^e /Jie>g||^>st 
important consideiation of ^^urtMH 

qualiliciition of landed property^ .b9tpg 
qiiircd, the yaluc of land will rise^; (q.r»u^it^ 
a rich man will be anxious to procure^i;uyji,i 4 nd^ 
from which he may reap such, s^pleiulid fruUsn 
hut without which he caq 'pev<er.ptus^(y 
obtain them. , i . v ^ 

Iu order to prevent that langoiir Jn ambiti- 
ous pursuits, which, while they are improperly 
directed, is one of the greatest banes, several 
grades of this species of nohlity should he 
established, the qiialitications for which' 
should vary in amount. The^ laKgcstastatuif 
would thus he in request : as* »ri (Hhe^rj coun- 
tries, the wealthy inerchaut might thencanpirn 
to become the privileged noble. Moiicy«would 
be turned in sonie/legree from the channels of 
trade to those of agriculture,. eertaiiiJy 'even 
the farmer would be benefitted by the change, 
as commerce would be more eagerly oirgaged 
in, w'lieri it became evident that an early' life 
of activity and enterprise waft tlm surosfl itiudo 
of eventually securing an old age of honour. 


LETTER X. 


1. ,|A,(tvc^ constantly said, that my wish is 
to.^sporvmore capital expended in agricul- 
tural ,|)i|riiuit 3 than either is so employed at 
pro 90 |it, or evercianbeso employed, • as long 
as system is upheld with all its 

de^^ctgS, unaltered. We may talk to our sub- 
us vtuob^as wo please, alioattbe most 
. a4v94itegc«MiS;^way ollayingproat tboir money; 

W&Etunat)ely< for .rulers/ mankind are 
ap.Ji^^ipi^j'ev their 'Own opinions upon those 
lpaildlA/;doubt. whote the eloquierlee 
vjoiped to. Abe power »n 
' jil^^lll^sab- 

Uiyclippje^)y^ibjh militatedi^UWt 

tbfi, fiAQtiVkf 



Considerations, therefore, upori the ^parti- 
cular advantages of this, or that particular 
mode of investing cash are not er.»aHy^se, ttft 
far as influencing private individuals hs boti^ 
corned ; these are certainly the belt jU(%eft^ef 
their own pecuniary affairs*^; ami intcr^refilo®^ 
on the part of the state in sucli matter! WouM/ 
oiice^ overthrow* puhlioj coiiit«beiic«^Ain 
whose, wake would iSpoodily^£olJk)W! lM)tUtpuhlii|ir 
and, private. crecUL ^ ^ Legitimaito< £ree4omcp| 
Cfs^ruiuljn mo3tithings,ioit^espeoialiy^3n 'JUb 
commerce.! , ^The .^goldtaii: {Streain wiU .aoIUilm 
invite/ionsvf ww te our tliaoatis^ 
Aq.fQrco.it vwnUd.jftry 

The true politician therefore will attempt 
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MMter «f thMe awUiodt. H« will Icmw tkat 
ikt prdj^tljr of moneir is to ffeek those eliaa- 
nelo where it may find profitable employmenit 
and where the most perfect, the most sacred 
security as given to it daring its ingress, its 
egress, and its stay. His only efi'orts, there- 
fore, will bo directed to forming such channels, 
find he will rest assured that, when they are 
completed, they will not long remain un filled. 
Many men who call themselves sagacious 
statesmen are most deeply imbuc^ with a 
mania for interfering A'ith mercantile con- 
eerns. They take it into their heads, that 
some pet branch of comtnorcc is undeservedly 
neglected, and spend their lives in endea- 
vouring to persuade people to engage in a 
trade which, had it been found a gainful one, 
#ould assuredly have needed not man in 
power to recommend it. The fact is, that 
men have so peculiar a love for their mo- 
ney, that none can be found patriotic enough 
to wast it in speculations purely intended 
for their country’s good ; and 1 really cannot 
iee how a nation could be benefitted by the 
folly of such persons, even did they exist. 

iNt, if it be impossible to woo money to 
•Ur shores, by either threats or entreaties, 
ttiere are happily other most infallible methods 
for nccomplishing this important end. These 
met^ds are in the power of every government 
Which ehooses to employ them: they are a 
most oarefut and thorough investigation into 
every branch of neglected corniiicrcc, and the 
introduction of sucli alterations and improve- 
ments, as may make tliat a profitable invest- 
ment for capital, which was formerly not so. 
If the circulating medium be deficient, let it 
be artificially increased ; if any part of trade 
stagnates from the excess of capital employed 
in It, make openings for the superfluity to 
drain oil' into some oilier channels; if it sufler.s 
from a deficiency, add such advantages as 
shall draw to it the quaplity necessary to 
sustain its animation. 

There are two grand causes which prevent 
the rise of commerce to perfection. One of 
these is some natural obstacle, such as a 
deficiency of roads and navigable streams, 
the ignorance of the inhabitants, or their inap- 
titude for the particular species of trade, an 
adverse climate, the want of harbours, and 
many others which will occur to every think- 
ing man. (Perhaps, upon second thoughts, 
ignorance and inaptitude should not be 
massed among natural obstacles.) These 
by patience and perseverance, be in a 
great measure remedied, and there are in- 
ttanfiee on record of countries seemingly de- 
barred by nature from ail chances of com- 
melroial snccess, which have nevertheless 
tabled themselves to great eminence in it. 

Tbe otbdr of these grand causes of preven- 
HsB, and which is certaiply by far# the most 
tenoral, is some gross error of the Oovem^ 
meat, under whose protection the trade Is ear^ 
tied on. In the measures adopted rdhittng to it. 
#e generi^ly is this the cause of doehy c^tm- 
mofee that were any country in the world 
peintat oni^ wlmre there was every nannai 


facility far trade, yvtwfeorci ) 

OB. yoa might at oboa vitkiMtt'farmf Miwv • 
set down the mischief te the incapaoity W 1 1 \ 
ruler. Perhaps indolence is as tauoh 
promoter of the evil as ignorance ; but ^at x.f 
quite foreign to the question, if a man ^ * 
incapable, it matters little from wktt ea:<s.ii 
that incapacity has'artsen. 


It is a most fortunate feature of the consiil' 
tiitioii of Britain, that monied men of ' ll 
classes are to be found in Purl i ament. T.': ? 
landlord, the fundholder, the merchant a . 1 
the banker, will there find each a repress; ' • 
tativu of his profession ; and therefore, ' i 
Britain, few branches of trade have sufTert: 
from indolence. Bid such an assembly exi 
in this part of our sovereign's dominions, 
remarks upon commerce might be superfi t 
ous, as every point of the question wo:i: 
then be publicly mooted. But, to raise sa ' . 
an assembly here, would at present bo ir. 
practicable and absurd; it consequently h ^ > 
comes the duly of those in power to consid.v 
of their own accord questions to Which the * 
is no constitutional mode of attracting th: . ; 
attention. 


I asserted above that no writing Of tl.l ( 
description would possibly have any tiW i. 
upon the conduct of private individuu: . 
Each will pursue what he deems his own i ; 
tcrest, without caring much what others m 
say; and in truth he will do well; for, « . 
each man's concerns, he himself, who is t’ 
person most interested in them, is the * 
Judge. 1 hope, therefore, it will be undo, 
stood, that in recommending a species of i.. 
vestment for capital, I do not wish to advi> * 
individuals to embark their properties. If i 
bad any such notion in my head I should J j 
deed be worthy of ridicule. What I wish : ; 
do, is, to point out the manner in which ca>v. 
tal may be employed most advantageously 
the community in general, hoping that, if i: 
merits be allowed, yet for any reason it b 
neglected, goveriiincrit will not hesitate to i . • 
quire into the cause of that neglect, and ma'. ' 
such alterations, as by adding to its attru.. 
tion.s, shall ensure due attention being pa. 1 
to it in future. 


In order to shew what species of investmc'^T 
of capital is most beneiicial to the state« i 
shall consecutively consider the several so: ^ i 
under their proper heads. These I take to t 
five. Fir.st, burying money or hoarding ii ; 
second,^ purchasing into the public fund!;; 
third, embarking it in commerce; fotntb, e'T- 
gaging in manufactures ; fifth, devodng it ; > 
agriculUire and the purchase of land. I i 
not consider shipping under a separate Iwa f. 
because a shipowner is a kind of eotnflinreirl 
man : neither shall 1 place sniumtiptiaiia t v 
public, cornpanien among the i ne tl l d ds nf irt 
vesting money, because all edni|iniiies mu t 
be oommeroial, manufacturing, or ngfieiiN 
turai, and so they will be inclnded in wiat t 
shall say of these dnscri|»tio«M of 

i think these five bends nn 

otihor kinds ; but, at am rate. If t 

wMiib 4a not come l i iii s the} 


o a I 
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Iwill be diseoTOred to be aaeh, aa are, in a nessed in tbe world. J will not deny that itid 
general point of view^ bfirdly worth a thought, ruin we occasioned was necessary and that it 
It has been said, that if we take care of the pence was at least accomplished with as much hu- 
tbe pounds will take care of themselves. his manity as could be allowed to commingle in 
may be partly true, and it might certainly not the task ; but still the ruin was not the less 
inaptly be applied to political considerations complete, and how many bewailed tbe event! 
in England, there, comi^rce is so well re- Now, however, peace has long accompanied 
presented, there rich and influential indivi- ^ur sway ; unawed by fears from without, un- 
^ attention, that I have occupied by distraction within^ we have the 

little doubt, they are indeed well able to take leisure and I trust also the desire to re-con- 
care of themselves ; while the state of the gtruct. IWatcrials are ’n plenty, ready fashion 
peasantry, and of the lower orders, agricuUu- ed to our hand, to us it alone remains to put 
ral and manufacturing distress, occupy a t,, gin together. Society must not ever remain 
latge share of the attention of the minister, disorganized. We must not always keep our 
But here, we must recollect, the scene is very patient hovering between life and death. If 
different; here the upper classes as well as our efforts to regenerate India have been vio- 
lower require our fostering assistance, let us shew at least that regeneration 

Kings and princeSj, the most ancient nobles, was our fi^biject. Let us shew that, il' English- 
and the most wealthy merchants, the owners „jeii have the power to hurl down an unsightly 
of thousands of acres, the generals of armies, pi,e, they have also the talent to build another 
and the proprietors of fleets arc alike at our its stead, which may remain a monument of 
voices be heard, it is a mat* their wisdom, justice, and integrity to after 
ter of favour, if their petitions be attended to ^gcs. Let us shew that, in all our proceedings, 
the measure of our bcnipity is held to be we had notour own interest, but that of a suf- 
complete. A single stroke of the pen may fering people, in view : and let it be said by 
consign hundreds of unsuspecting natives to t^c posterity of that people, that we found 
rum ; but can a stroke of the pen again raise thei, fathers in chains, and gave them free* 
to affluencetbe thousands whom we have de- dom ;-that we found them in ignorance, and 
BtroyeuT conferred oh them knowledge ; — that we found 

A mighty revolution has taken place in this them benighted in paganism, and brought 
country. Such a century of woe and devasta- them the light of true religion ; — that we 
tion, of the overturning of thrones, and the found them, in short, depraved, poor, cowardly, 
annihilation of nobility, as the last proved to and contemptible, and that we made them vir- 
India, has seldom, perhaps never, been wit- tuous, wealthy, brave, and illustrious. 

LETTER XIs 

t told you in Aiy last, that t should conse- um must inflict, have enacted laws to prevent 
Ctttively offer to your consideration the five its exportation. I cannot however think this 
different methods of employing capital, in or- a wise measure, because, in the first place, it 
der that it may be plainly seen which is most may easily be evaded, and consequently a 
useful to the public^ All, with the exception great expense is incurred to no purpose ; and 
cf the first, 1 know must bo profitable to the in the second, though it might, if perfectly 
individuals who embrace them : and, with executed, detain in the country the gold at 
that exception, all arc profitable to the state, present there, it would ceitainly greatly lessen 
Bome in greater degree, some in a less. the amount of new importations of the preci- 

1 have elsewhere stated, and indeed it is a ous metal. There is nothing which will so 
truism in politics, that whatever is advantage- soon rid a country of gold as any violent effort 
ous to the community in general must be ad- to enforce its stay. All attempts therefore, 
vantageous to the sovereign of that com- which have for their object to restrain the me- 
munity^ because their interests are insepara- tallic tide from ebbing, must be confined to 
ble; but it most not in consequence be sup- improvements in the state of commerce; for, 
posed, that whatever is beneficial to a few if you can only raise a commodity which shall 
persons in a state is to be equally beneficial find favour in the eyes of other nations, they 
to the monarch. Smuggling and (^treason will soon send their coin in exchange for it. 
sometimes bring immense wealth to indivi- Burying gold, or hoarding it, has perhaps 
duals, while they are diametrically opposed more effect on internal than on external com- 
to the welfare of the nation in general, and merce. External commerce is generally car- 
of the prince in particulari ried on in a great measure by barter, or the 

Having premised so much, I will proceed exchange of the produce of different parts'" of 
to investigate the consequences to a people of the world; but, in internal Commerce, barter 
the first mode of dispdSing of capital : 1 mean has, in all civilized nations, been wisely 
burying it in the ground, or elsewhere, and abandoned. Were ^ny method discovered of 
Subsisting on the principal supplying ^ circulating medium, which should 

Of all the ways of ruining a state this would be universally current, and which should be 
be the most effeciaal, if it could only be car- sufficient for the purpose, both descriptions 
tied into exeCatioll On a sufficiently large of ^ade might possibly be carried qn on the 
♦oale. llany jking^dmsi hwaro of the injury same principles ; though, the necessity of ob- 
ahsmotiO]| of thb okOStatuo^ modi- tataing a Cargo for the return voyage, if pos^ 
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sible, would evea then be a arreat obstacle to 
such an arrangement. 

The effect however of burying gold even on 
external commerce is by no means slight ; 
because, by withdrawing so much capitai 
trom the market, what remains necessarily 
becomes scarce and dear. The merchant is, 
therefore, from the paucity of cash, unable to 
purchase from the interior any thing like so 
large a quantity of produce for exportation 
as he otherwise would have done, autl, owing 
to Its dearness, his purciiases must, even if 
other circumstances were favourable, be much 
more couljned. His profits are nearly ab- 
sorbed by the interest he pays; and his spe- 
culation is attended with extraordinary risk, 
as even a slight fall in the value of his goods 
may, all things considered, be ruinoul. 

This reduction in the export trade will 
diminish the import in a far greater degree ; 
because, when once foreigners have lost, by 
bringing to our harbours more goods than we 
are able to buy, they will not probably, the 
next time, bring even a sufficient quantity to 
exchange for all we wish to give them. Thus 
matters will go on from worse to worse ; and 
it will not be easy to stop them in their down- 
ward career. Mey^hants cannot afford to be 
always speculating in uncertain markets, and 
if ours once become such, they will look 
out for some others where sales are more 
steady. 

But the great blow which hoarding capital 
gives, is to the internal trade of a kingdom, as 
also to manufactures and to agriculture. 
There is not one of these ways of scouring 
a livelihood that does not require capital. 
Internal ^ commerce cannot advance a step 
without it. A scarcity of money will begin 
by lessening its gains, and end by destroying 
it altogether. As with external trade, with 
this too, abstraction of coin from circulation 
will make interest excessive, ; and when in- 
terest becomes excessive* capital can no 
longer be employed ; for who will engage in 
business with borrowed cash, when the price 
he has to pay for it is greater than the profits 
It procures ? Thus, then, we sec that hoarding 
money will destroy that useful and indus- 
trious class, who furnish to the indolent capi- 
talist a fair rent for his pecuniary assistance, 
at the same time that they earn an honest and 
respectable income for themselves. Persons 
who trade with their own purses are compara- 
tively few, but these are the only men who 
can continue to exist under such a state of 
things. 

Manufactures must likewise fall before this 
method of disposing of gold. The very soul 
of manufacturing industry is capital, and 
this, to be productive in this way, must be 
obtained on easy terms. The outlay, at first, 
is in this branch of trade so great, and so long 
a time must necessarily plapse be%e the re- 
turns can be secured, competition likewise is 
so busy, that whenever the market rate of in- 
terest, becomes even moderately high, manu- 
faotures ^receive a blow of tbe severesUia- 
ture. 

Ibis tbe ciMie in countries where roa- 
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nufactures have attained to a ftesA degree of 
perfection, (as it assuredly is), how much 
more severe must be the struggle, which, in a 
country like this, they must maintain against 
a scarcity of cash. Experience has shewn uA 
what must be the issue of this struggle. Of 
the wars which long desolated India not tho 
least consequence has been the entire de* 
structioii of what few manufactures it posses- 
sed. The event could not well have been 
different. Insecurity naturally caused the 
precious metals to be hidden, and, when they 
had disappeared, tho main-stay of luanufac-r 
tures had disappeared with them. 

If we look at agriculture, we shall And tho 
case similar, with this slight variation, that, 
by agriculture, a bare subsistence, at least, 
may yearly always be obtained. With regard 
to the payment of rents, sale of produce, &o., 
I have in former letters shewn what effect tho 
absence of a sufficient capital must have. Tho 
working classes also, of every description, must 
be ruined by such absence, for who can build 
houses without money, who can make wells, 
watercourses, or other improvements without 
money; who can hire a sufficient number of 
labourers to work his farm properly, unless 
he has money to pay thciii? 

And now, having stated what the effects of 
burying gold must be in every country, let us 
see whether India forms any exception, Is 
not external commerce struggling on the 
brink of ruin? Is internal trade in a better 
state? Do manufactures continue even to 
form an item in calculations of the lyealth of 
these kingdoms? Is not agriculture reduced 
so low, that a bare subsistence is all that can 
be gained by it ? Are not the working classes 
depressed to the lowest point? Are any build'* 
ings of consequence raised by private indivit 
duals? Are watercourses made? Are wells 
dug? Are expensive improvements common? 
Do hired agricultural labourers exist in num^ 
hers sufficient to bo worthy of much oonsider-f 
ation ? Or does not rather each seek a sepa- 
rate maintenance on a separate piece of land? 
You, Sir, and all India know what answer 
must be given ; and is this the country once 
proverbial for riches? Is this the country 
whioh seems peculiarly blest by the prodigal 
hand of nature ? 

Ifyouwishto know the reason of all tbiA 
wretohedness, it is, because men in this part 
of the world have begun at the wrong end of 
things } they have left off where they ought to 
have cemmenoed ; in short, they have mado 
money an end whereas it is only a mean^, Iii<. 
stead of using coin to purchase landed estates^ 
or manufactories, or commercial establish'* 
meuts, they have laboured in all these voca* 
tions to procure coin, which they afterwards 
hoarded, and so, made their wealth a means 
of injuring thos% occupations, for the benefit 
of which wealth is principally Advantageous, 

What has been the oonseit|iience? JSvety 
fortune so disposed of has lessened the re* 
sources of the country. Every fortune fO die* 
posed of gave a blow, instead of assilitnni^O to 
the state. Instead of rejoieing At so 

oioil, the hotioA Simla ntlifr a| 
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\iit. S(fldfi ^proaptoritif wm* more destractlmii 
.').,Tn the most' extreme adTersity : the latter*s 
KrO'ifenoe iiii]f|^t«hat^ been withering for the 
Isotrdhei’feemeff i4Kius«iMsdt tho 'eery 
<mttil0O0*beceAn^ioit is< needless^ to mesilion' 
lhd.mililooomUlioliilmvmprohRbty neeOfi iieen 
It-^coVbKrdidmai nhmh> s 6 oret«po! 4 itiGRiH;^it in 
^ktodlons tolkingt^bf the miiUona those mrl^ 
Harm wbuM 4iy> •tlusttiino havo' begotten, had 
'IlK^^ 'hcidnfi employed io< a proper manner. 
^iteifeKit 'ofH the^'diffHdenoy of circulating 
oe2ir*ds ceident^ to every one;- and even' if 
it weretmot, 'Ihe miserable state into which 
tr^ado^ond wanulaotures and agricuhure aie 
pltitigedmust'Boon lead men to discover the 
r^ue. and hadeed only adequate cause. 

* t^HeverthOless, almost every disease has its 
io:ifiedy;iand I am sure this partioiikiroiie may, 
^ >t)i a fittlo trouble, be dispelled. This, how- 
over, ii notthe place in^ which to treat of the 


methttf of 0 are, as it woaldoceapy too mveh 
room. I shall find a better-opportunity here- 
after. 1 trust, in saying what I do, I am 
not to he oonftidored presumptarocni. Ii^^man 
oontbo mofofworti^ 'Of pity ^tha»«bo who 
pretends to infaKihstity. For 'myself t elasm 
no sudfa attribute,-^! do not^professio ho more 
knowing' than *tlio ^generality 'Of my fallowsrj 
but strlvVhfaaire perhaps* weighed this mtitter 
more than many,' and in oenscquence»-i ho- 
lieve 1 have observed^some things which *inay 
have escape<l their attention. Entertaining 
these opinions f eonimit my • remarks to papeS; 
for, if it be a correct one, they may neb 'he 
wholly 'Useless. This consideration alone is 
sullicient fdr roe: I may want the-power*to 
serve the cause which is dearest to iny> heart, 
but at idhst, 1 have the proud^ satisfaotiomaif 
possessing the will to dO'SOi ' ' > ><,. 
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-lie^lfVst' hfead, namely, 
' i(Vfli|pi^6c^cir'fo second, 


Liilhilardpioto^dOniprehcadithe subject clearly 
Im Sttthop OB titeoslytosu nor cohort a Bketoli will 
mJkn|t*df wiHndoisigv tititought to^ he viewed in 
'OliimeuiUtiiaDtlwo^s. In tha<dtrst; < we should 
cuiividpiiftho aatune of the^tBobHo Funds in 
-iMlsKthiWracthaii tliaiaeoowd me should examine 
oiJtixraimifcdlEeGidr ofitithottburthens which the 
maokmu^ p«yiilg»i into rest; on loans must 

^jhnpdso* «p«n» tbb poopiei in the ' third, wie 
«BtafetJB0Sihi»udiBdi maaood those loans must be 
SH3upoMedan»ovd^n to» boi profitable >or preju- 
-dieiali>do Uhc^iBtate * which con tmets tbonK ^ 1 
-•bitlfpiMmeed to speak in us few words as pos- 
‘S>^1e»iiiyiBentnieDte on all lIseseiiQints. ' 

<!W»- 

A? incMMinR.tfl! a 
.^nedm^Il,,.ft^d 

BSWkfeeye beeif liwde^ bad 
..VPhJfiSy ^fpptiUQ^i, pMuyesUnept olTered itself, 
above all praise. Ai?ot,h^ 
tliat bo^b uo casb 
andHie 0o- 

J swnwrtvl WWwMSfPfint, ,<ev ^bat . , casb, 

fl>Ma|jj|[,. 58 ^eM ,g(p jp^opwjics of ^^9wy. 

IWft J? ei>ienp,d to tbe amou^jit of 

. «■“ -“JJlJi&fJ JJ^ally f^B^i^anpif^; 

; R W??iVr 

ppoinied officer 

► oellara as setpn as obtair 

HirHidlfWjtl 





pended nearly as soon as acquire^, the tol^qw 
still remains in circulation with ^d^ltiya 
of the note. * 

It is well known that nothing is ibore* com- 
mon than for agricultural, manufacturing, affd 
commercial men to procure; at pleasure, monbjr 
in exchange for Government adknowledgie- 
nients, or as a loan on a deposit ef tlrcm. Sufili* 
acknowledgments, are, therefore, in 'reality 
equivalent to sums of actual coin.* and wre 
generally preferred to a heap^of'pitcOs of the^'r 
nominal amount, because molW pbrtabfe, imd 
less liable to be lost by 'robbery Ofr»' fraud. 
They are the best species of wealth, *far,‘»lhe 
possession of them doe.s hot at <alt «dltniaisli 
the circulation of the preoiow^metala, and 
yet, they have thetnseives all tho good 
ties of those metals; they atte,^in* ^hOfl, 'Jliot 
gold, but may in a moment bd converted 
it ; they arc the best kind of^aper €Vedk,*'and 
without paper credit of some description, pom- 
mefce cannot possibly ' be carrl^a 
largo scale. / ^ ^ 

The great use of paper ergdit^is to^re^lroseAt 
property, which the man' who isBueF the 
IS known or believed to * pibsses^, but’whidh 
cannot, without'great IobM ;or IneonVehience, 
be tuined'into oash attlie* parlicular momnnt 
and at the particular place at Svhich' oastils 
wanted. If no suCh^ credit existed, tlie mer- 
chant wonld be obliged to lodge snfevery lawn 
where ho has an establls^hment, large soppKes 
of gold, the abstraotibnnf'Whlcli fromcireh- 
lation would be a 8erioda4nj(iry to theokovltl, 
f and the keeping of which uhemployedjt^irld 
vdoeaBidii^great less ^ta himself. ' Paper efeiKt 
a^y with 'flddlf nbeestfitj^ ; 'abd ndifenal 
iltPck Papel beifag thedafeet, tlie>diast mibbr- 
kftHy ^ju*rreti 1 ^,^aiidHtlb'' tflOs^eairverttt>tb»drr«il 
i)a^fbi^thiW6«ey?^lfci!dea*W 
‘irlWrftbfd^fiiiiattWl<bf»lUtlreet m thedh^ddeivus 
krjWnir khigdaiilB. 
^gtd^efr'^ftwrt perpelanlhnibe 
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ttolimi^^fd'tof’eotaimerc^f^iio^the miMress i 
ir <m6e^ftbr charm^ prove so attractive as to 
Midtufee ' Ikhe folloivers . of more « productive 
methoiiil of^mptoyini^. capital^ ^ihet etate 
wilt’ to rainbd. * To 'toi excessive" mania for 
paper if eiiltiv, tn pbtferende to the ad vantages 
to tofl^ined by honest and honorabie industry^ 
may be 'ascribed the be{;:gary which’ overtook 
tto'Fi-ench aftei^ th o bars tiiig’of Law’s Bubble, 
and that which pressed upon the English at 
the tilde of the South sea scheme in^the early 
part of the last century, and also later in 
18t25. The bvrls at those periods were not, 
that mucii paper 'proved to be valueless, but 
that everjrbranoh of productive industry bad 
been* either'' partially or . totally deserted to 

S rooirre' this paper. But while the helm is 
eld by* wise^ statesmen; we mSy^co^iiidently 
hope that the vessel wilil be steered clear alike 
of the Scylla which would crush all paper 
property, and ot the Charybdis which would 
engulph all other possessions in this. 

The second point to be examined is the 
burthen which must be imposed upon the peo- 
ple, in order to pay the interest of loans con- 
tracted. * 'i'here is only one remark to be made 
upon tins' part of the subject; whatever else 
relates to it will be included in what 1 shall 
jsayoabouf the .^expenditure of the public mo- 
^y*o.Thia jren^jl; is, that exorbitant inter- 
pr that demanded in consequence of the 
ajE^arent I pepessitles of the state above the 
^idioary. mai»kqt J'ate^ must be very injurious. 
J[^ihQ|veyierMUjiM^qrtunate|y happens that Go- 
jiwumantp , sqldont require large loans except 
4n;time of .waxt and then, the obligation to ob- 
4avn tto'Moia so, absolute, that they must be 
hadtJupan ^qy ^licrms. It would be req^uUJte 
Jn ord^r^ilp puquire into the possiblity of dis- 
ajiy remedy for this, to enter into the 
pppsidprai^n».oif .many morn details than 1 have 
jMtjy flpeakMff of- The most obvi- 

tOHS plafk ipitq h^rro.yt^tas 6arly as possi)[)le^ as 
pficonraa' wdl prpye a cheaper plan ^than 
l:J^WMt pmmeot. 

/ indeed ^tb at by wbicli 

the whme fabric must stand or fall, is what 
has generally been attended to the'^ feast : 
jriiftiBely, tbemannen ija F.bjch tfie Public Trea- 
«sacB is, expended* ,/Xp.. raise, money ieems to 
«ibave bean .(oo^^ofteu oonsidered the main ac- 
^.ftomplishment roqair.ed in/bjini who is^ placed 
.Yi^ver the, linanecs^f agnation, bai tp spend it 
r properly, iS'^by,Taiu,tto most important. art in 
-every way. If money fairly raised be pro- 
pnrly^used,.. the resources of the country will 
bd Increased' instead of "diminished, but if it 
to' wantonly 'Sduandered, , they f will most cer- 
^ItahiJy in time, todesi^oy^ The great error 
' Of ttheLeqomimiists of tbo present jday appears 
jto be thi|S fithdy ^object raisjng any money 
!' at all, andxwish to reduce^ taxatipp hnd^expen- 
dfture ta that to west point ; hut this if a vqry 
Ltnistaldehniiode oreuriubfng u, state, » It if not 
«f‘/i»uch^oi»sfc<saenqa tow mmpi, fs^ 
srpiseA^ fbut' it is og/tbeputoosyioafeqoaiiee 
^boWthaf OKMiesris eapettAdiA^ . 3pssiP*tstS|niQS^. 
9ii€m.^hlqli f fnwnciqr^fhpnv 
ai'bilm hevimpaseaesnei^lomi,^ ili ^mu«r^ 


tirabwhiiih a banker^vrwuto a n fc An tts el# Afcfora 
acocrpting>a nonv ^depusit-rdt in^thisy* oaH *'tfaa 
meney dntentM to betsO o^aified.be’empla 3 fe<l 
insBch a raamer, that thewdvantaiges dnfineil 
'^om the use ofitwiUi atore^lhaa^oahiitcfrbaE^ 
hifiioe the interest to bo paid for it/ >iAf other 
words, can it be beneficially emplbyed^^olf 
ho can lay bis band upon' his heart and an* 
swer in the aflirmattve, be needs notbe aStall 
afraid to use his utmost exertions in:f»Voiir<df 
the measure; should he imagine thait m anta- 
I gative must be given, be ought at enee. to 
drop all thought of proceeding withdt* v > . 

I shall now state a rule by which it may at 
any time be easily seen whether the publio 
money be expended in a beneficial or injurious 
manner. 1 hold the publio estate to resmable 
very nearly a private one in the«' matter of 
loans. Nothing oan be of m<ore> servjice do a 
private: estate than borrowing moftey^ upon 
mortgage of a portion of its revenues, if the 
interest be moderate, and tbe cash be laid out 
wisely, and bo?iA fide upon the state itself,—* 
neither can any thing be more advantageous 
to the public than acting in the same manner* 
Let us see what are wise methods of ^Vfing. 
money, borrowed on tbe security' of private 
property, and we shall ^find siihilar moaM to 
be legitimate with regard to public ret 

There are five .reasons for which jliiay 

be prudently raised on mortgage^ and I BeficVp 
only five. First, to make such 5ui|dlo^s ahd 
improvements as may be so bfoAtable, as to> 
repay withlwu' moderatiftiiiiedhe Tcapilalfifeiicl 
out oh them ; imppovameats hardly .ovQamaiitBi 
can never justify a ^man’s; uncuuiibetfhigi baa 
grounds : secomi, to mfeike snoh adfUHioRiutOi 
the property by' new purebasea, aA)inay>ofni8a- 
the whole tO' be mors 'seouve aud morataalttp- 
ahle, at the same timetthat thjB< additirfmtf^are 
such, as will in time i rednsaiT the frarebaae^ 
money third, to pvbveiit tfaU <Moner'a«*beanf^ 
neoesskated tooell laud 'on psoduoa ub Allots,, 
when a» temporary pecuiriary.aaooiaedsilallois^ 
will enable him to> keep it till he shall tub* 
taifl belter terms \ fourth^ to maks^’Siudii ad- 
vances, to his tenants in tiaiea of lextremariis^ 
tress as may support their credit, and ^enable' 
them to keep the lahd'in k State of toltiv^ron ;■ 
the fifth ahd last is, to pi^esdrVe c/tos-self from, 
utter ruin,: which an uncoirtested Taw dull 
commenced by a vexatious ' adversary might 
entail ; or indeed, in any other case of great 
necessity, where, through hesitation to^tabi;!- 
fice a tort, a person may risk the loss df tto 
wholet There are many othet reasons wlnck 
appear to some sufficiently valid,- but an estate- 
will soon go to the hammer if they be fillowdd. 
I speak not ealee : a malr luay hijite? 

fifty good, reasons for selling afi estat^, 
Indeed thal is the best mode 6f raislii^mdiidy 
by it, unless in th'p five'^asekUhoVd 
In short, unless absolute necdsin^; whiplibbiye 
b'c/law, rehuir^s it M ibbndy di&Qt 
biit - such . as bau t>e^^ imil 

by' increased TentSj-lwill' morb’fil'wi'bo 
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LETTER XIII. 


The first legitimate reason for raising money 
on mortgage of private estates is to make 
such buildings and improvements, as may be 
so profitable as to repay, within a moderate 
time, the capital laid out on them ; but, the 
desire of effecting improvement barely or- 
namental, can never justify a man's encum- 
bering his grounds. Nothing can be more 
just than the application of this first rule to 
the public revenues. 

I think it may confidently be asserted, that, 
until within these few years, this method of 
applying the treasure of the state has been 
wholly neglected in India; and even now, 
the roads and bridges which have been made, 
are mostly in such positions, as to prove that 
the convenience of Governors has been con- 
sulted more than the welfare of the people 
in their construction. But, if such mode of 
expenditure has not hitherto been adopted, 
there is reason to hope that a more enlightened 
policy will in future be pursued, a policy, 
which, if it cause a trifling increase in the 
demands on the state in the first instance, will 
eventually place ample means at its dispo- 
sal for the repayment of them. 

To any person who reflects upon the subject 
it must appear most astonishing, that while 
the rulers of this country have tenaciously 
clung to their rights as landed proprietors, 
and have ever held the increase of the land- 
tax to be of the first importance, and its occa- 
sional decrease to bo sufficient to call forth 
their most anxious fears, — who have consi- 
dered that branch of their Revenue as their 
most splendid acquisition in times of pros- 
perity, and as their destined anchor whenever 
adversity shall overtake them, — it is most 
astonishing Isay, tliatmen, who have esteemed 
this tax to be of so vital importance, .should 
yet have neglected the most ordinary, and 
most obvious ways, to make it more produc- 
tive and more secure. 

There are three stages to be passed before 
wealth can be acquired from land. The first 
is a mere possession of the soil, which will no 
more bring a man Tnoome than will the parch- 
ment on which the title-deeds are written ; 
the second is the mere cultivation, which is 
Only good to preserve the actual existence of 
the persons engaged in it : the third is the sale 
of the superb uous produce, and this indeed 
is a mine, which if properly managed, will 
prove richer than one of the purest gold. It 
IS very^ evident that whatever money is gained 
by agriculture can only be gained by the sale 
of the excess of produce which each man 
raises over that required for his own con- 
sumption. The grand business then of the 
landed proprietor is to procuiH a good market 
for his crop, and also every facility for 
proaolfing that market. In these advantages 
lies the whole difTerence in the relative value 
of estates which are equal in point of richness 
and extent the grounds of A be ten 

^fs nearer, the il^arket town than those of 

thfn 


B’s; but if there be a rail-road or oanal 
connecting B’s with the market town, his 
will then be the more valuable property, 
as the facility of communication, and cheap- 
ness of carriage will more than compensate 
for the loss sustained by distance. This, then, 
is the most important truth to be attended to 
by proprietors, take sucli measures^ as shall maka 
the superfluous produce sell for the largest possible 
sum ; what these measures are I have pointed 
out. It is all very well for superficial obser- 
vers to talk of the prosperity of a country, be- 
cause they see large crops overspreading the 
fields ; but believe me. Sir, the best way to 
learn the true state of things is to ask what 
price those crops have obtained : the owner 
of one quarter of wheat, in a besieged city, 
will probably be a richer man than the pos- 
sessor of ten, in the open country. 

If we wish to make our dominions valuable, 
we must certainly expend some capital in im- 
proving the means of communication. I do 
not moan to say that we are to throw away 
money on roads which are so situated as never 
to be able to repay us ; 1 do not mean that, 
for the sake of lessening the time taken by 
the post in travelling from one end of India to 
the other, millions are to be squandered. 
When these kingdoms shall have become so 
wealthy as to furnish any excess of Revenue, 
such propositions may be entertained ; until 
then, we may as well remain content to 
wait for the news a day or two longer than 
might be desirable. The roads which should 
be made are principally what in England are 
termed cross roads, in other words roads from 
one part of a province to another ; these to the 
agricultural classes are invaluable, whatever 
may be thought of them by the luxurious in- 
habitants of cities. ^ Perhaps the most judi- 
cious plan for the superintendence of this 
branch of expenditure, would be to form a 
committee at the Presidency, to whom reports 
on the state of the roads, bridges, &cc., in 
each collectorate might be forwarded by the 
civil officer in charge, assisted if necessary, by 
an engineer officer from the nearest station. 

The general introduction of tolls into India 
has been much deprecated by some, and no 
doubt, the measure should be well weighed 
before it be adopted. But, if the finances 
will not bear the devotion of sufliciently large 
sums to the purposes I have mentioned, it 
must be evident to every one that they should 
be imposed, rather than that the ebutitry 
should be left altogether without ameliora- 
tion. The Kandallah Ghaut is an instance, 
where a toll is not objected to by the public 
and where the road wbioh occasioned it has 
proved of the utmost benefit both to the people 
and to the Crovernmeq^t. I am well aware that 
our native subjects, are ill able to bear addi- 
tional pecuniary burthens, and therefqre, the 
levying any tax, which has a tendency still 
more^to impeverish them, shonldi Im? most 
scrupulously avoided; but, where tke paj- 
ineutuf a UMliiiig impost would save them m 
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journey they performed, fifty times its 
amount in cart-hire, it must be a very false 
economy that would forbid its introduction. 

Bat it is not so much of tolls that it is my 
present province to speak, as of the expendi- 
ture of the ordinary public money. If ever 
we wish to see this country rescued from its 
present miserable condition, a larf^o portion 
of such money must be devoted to public im- 
provements. If they be only judicious ones it 
would be better to borropr money to carry them 
into execution, than to relinquish all idea of 
so doin^. There cannot possibly be a more 
legitimate object for which to raise a loan, for 
the revenues which might be mortgaged for 
the payment of it would soon bo almost 
doubled. 

Roads and bridges also, though the more ob- 
vious requisites to produce prusperit), are not 
the only ones. In a region where so much ir- 
rigation is necessary, to extract from the earth 
nil that it is capable of yielding, and where 
capital laid out in establishing the means of 
iiuch irrigation, always returns usurious inter- 
est, wells and water courses deserve much at- 
tention. Neither should iiiclosures be neg- 
lected, but tiicse details belong more to the 
subject of farming, than td that on which I am 
at present writing. What the particular im- 
provements may be, on which it would be must 
advantageous to expend a limited sum, the 
professed agriculturist must determine ; but, 
that capital to a considerable extent should be 
appropriated to improvements in general, 1 
have no hesitation in declaring. 

Improvements purely ornamental, I believe, 
can never justify the mortgage of Revenue* 
The only advantage derived from such expen- 
diture is the assistance it gives to the labour- 
ing classes ; but this must be counterbalanced 
by the interest which must be paid, even by 
those very labourers, formic money borrowed. 
It is however a mattef of notoriety that many 
public works have been carried on professedly 
with a view only of assisting these classes. 

There are many persons who think that all 
expenditure of capital ought to be made by 
individuals ; they urge that, if any undertak- 
ing appeared of paramount importance to the 
people, they would themselves voluntarily en- 
gage in it. But however -plausible this argu- 
ment may appear, little value ought to be at- 
tached to it. Even in England, how necessary 
are corporations to carry into ett'cct any im- 
portant scheme? But of w'hat use would be 
a corporation of paupers, in this country? and 
where are the men of large landed estates, 
whose names would furnish security to sub- 
scribers of a better class, that their money 
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wottld be honestly applied to the purpose pro- 
posed ? 

The fact is, we must not view India and 
England in the same light, because they are jo 
almost every respect essentially different. In 
England, the great mass of landed property 
is in the hands of subjects ; they are therefore 
able to do what they please with the soil 
which is their own. The whole rents go into 
I ilicir pockets, and therefore, as to them, the 
profits of all capital expended on their ground 
must accrue ; to their option it is wisely left 
to lay out capital iii that manner or not. But 
here, whatever may be alleged to the contrary, 
the Government, if not rightfully the nominal 
owner of the land, cciiainly pusse.ss all the 
substantial advantages of ownership. It is 
therefore if possible more to its own inter- 
est than to that of the tenantry, to devote a 
portion of its wealth for increasing the rents 
derived from cultivation. In short, the inter- 
ests of the Government and (»f the ryuts here 
arc respectively similar to those of the landed 
proprietor and liis tenant in England. 

1 would, before concluding tliis letter, beg 
that this matter may be well considered by 
those in power. Every description of reason 
has been assigned as tlie cause of the impos- 
sibility of consulting in this part of the world 
at once the good of the finances, and the hap- 
piness of the cultivator. The names of many 
who have written on the subject, aie names 
which carry the greatest weight with them, 
but I humbly trust, for the sake of humanity, 
that I am correct in supposing them to have 
been mi.-)takcn. Their error seems to have 
been a desire to grasp all, and to expend 
notliiug ; but there never was, there never 
will be, a .spot of earth, from the largest empire 
to the smallest paddock, which could possibly 
thrive under such a method of treatment. A 
diamond mine will yield nothing, unless capital 
be first employed upon it, and how can laud be 
expei:ted to do otherwise I Even a great part uf 
the revenue at present derived from the soil, 
i.s merely the return produced by the capital 
which has been devoted to it in former days. 
We reap the fruits of old wells, watercourses, 
and roads, but wc too much neglect to make 
new ones; unless however some portion of the 
public cash be applied to these -most legitim, 
mate purposes wo shall learn eventually, to 
our cost, what I suspect we have began to 
dicover already, that a country without capital 
is like land without manure, which, instead 
of annually becoming ^more productive, will 
daily decrease in worth, and must even con>- 
tinue to do so until it shall return to its origi- 
nal condition of a barren waste, too much 
exhausted to yield to ordinary, and too sterile 
to repay the cost of expensive cultivation. 
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The second justifiable ground for mortgag- The mode of acquiring private estates *18 sim^ 
ing either private or public revenue is to make pie enough, but the usual method of obta^- 
such additions to property or territory as may ing territorial acquisitions is by war: negatta* 
give the whole more security, at the^ame tion can scarcely be coiisidci^d 
time, that the additions are so valuable as as all diplomatic proceedings' 
eventually to redeem the purchase money, upon the position by fotep 
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Of.ariiMi. AU miiUwry cbargen ought therefore 
to Be considered as the purchase money of con- 

f oesU, or a# deductions from their profits. 

he eapenditore then of public treasure oc- 
easiooea hjr aggressive war is the point to 
which 1 shall principally attend in this com- 
munication. 

Hut first, it would be perhaps proper to ob- 
serve that 1 by no means pretend to advocate 
the systematic sacrifice of human life, when- 
ever profit may be obtained by it. The justice 
of so awful an appeal must be judged by 
moral principles ; but, with these, when con- 
sidering war merely as a financial measure, 
we can have nothing to do. Our present 
business is less with consciences than with 
purses. Narrow, however, as this method of 
viewing the subject may appear, it is tiot with- 
out its uses. Financial knowledge is not less 
necessary than ethical, it is perhaps to a 
statesman, if possible, more advantageous; 
as a proper attention to increase the wealth of 
a country is more requisite than are efi'orts to 
better its morals. National wealth, in fact, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, is itself 
the best evidence of national morality ; for, 
however individuals may profit by vice, gene- 
ral wealth ean only be acquired and retained 
by a general observance of good faith and 
lioeiesty. Riches are considered by many as 
the seed of the evil ; but that seed could never 
grow up in rank luxuriance, unless a ground 
of poverty existed on which to sow it. Those 
who pander to the vicious appetites of the 
wealtoy are ever to be found among those 
whom want, rather than tbeir will, induces to 
degrade themselves to base occupations. How 
many millions are there in the world whom 
the loss of a thousand pounds would drive 
Into the paths of crime, how many millioiis 
are there whom the gift of that sum would 
enable once more to tread the ways of virtue ! 

Rut both the species of science which 1 
have meutioiied are of the utmost conse- 
l|uence ; because, the certainty of gain will 
never justify the breach of morality, neither 
will the purest moral justification be held a 
sufficient reason, by a prudent man, for en- 
gaging in an undertaking, if the destruction 
of his property must be the inevitable conse- 
i|ueoce of his so doing. 

' Aggressive war is a war considered advisa- 
ble not absolutely necessary ; for such abso- 
lute neeessity would at once stamp it as de- 
fensive, whichever party struck the first blow. 

It is a war, in fact, solely undertaken for the 
sake of conquest, though a more plausible 
reason is seldom wanting, with which to 
amuse the world. A war of this nature should 
never be engaged in unless it be pretty cer- 
tain that it will prove profitable in a pecu- 
niary point of view ; apd to be so possessions 
must be conquered more than ^sufficient them- 
selves to fWpay the expenses, or so vafhahie 
an la Jbiiii an ample guarantee for their pay- 
mentby ensacoessfnl party. It has been 
alleged ly wmmf aminent men that war can 
wever possibly have so fortunate a termiaation 
imthis; andcOfftainiytwitiiregafAtooiviUaed 
MinMtbeopinkini^ There, 

t hyi pil qn e t eff will have leasOn |o plume bim 
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self upon his good fortune if he even secure a 
bare indemnification ; for there, the system 
universally upheld forbids, in general, any 
large territorial aggrandizement. In tfaU 
country, however, the case is dilferent, and 
there are few instances on record of wars un- 
dertaken by the East India ' Company, io 
which they did not add considerably more to 
their pecuniary resources than sufficient to an- 
swer all demands occasioned by the cost of 
conquest^ Their conquests then generally 
have been in accordaitce with sound financial 
policy; and I think any one who peruses the 
history of their proceedings will confess that 
it is rather to these succesive additions to their 
lands, than to any other measure, that their 
continued prosperity must be attributed. It 
now howtver appears that all ideas of future 
conquest are to be abandoned. Such self-re- 
straint is doubtless most honourable to the more 
powerful party ; but the elfect of it will be, 
that much greater attention must be paid to 
internal improvement than has hitherto ap- 
peared requisite. The company will learii 
that the sequestration of the revenues of 
foieign princes is a shorter, if less noble road 
to riches, than the improvement of its own 
resources. 1 woul^^tiot be thought to speak 
slightingly of resolution. Whatever 

other good cause they might have had for en- 
gaging in former wars, pecuniary advantages 
attended most of them, and if they choose to 
give up the prospect of similar advantages 
in future, they have doubtless such reasons for 
their conduct as far outweigh all paltry con- 
siderations of pelf, and will establish their 
reputation as the most humane, as they have 
long enjoyed that of being one of the most 
able public bodies in the world. 

There have been always three drawbacks 
in the financial benefits to the state of even 
the most successful aggressive war in India. 
The first is, that there is rather a scarcity of 
population : humau life must consequently be 
much more valuable here than where it is 
more abundant. The second is, that a great 
part of the money paid on account of each 
campaign must be seut to Europe, instead of 
being laid out among our native subjects ; 
a method of disbursement which would give 
a great temporary activity to trade, and alfoiii 
them an opportunity of making those large 
fortunes, which are not often acquired except 
in war time. Stores of nearly every descrip- 
tion, clothing, and even a portion of the food 
for the European Regiments, were brought 
from Europe. The outlay ou these accounts 
must have been immense, and England, not 
India, profited by it. Whenever the remit- 
tances were made in native prodace» the loss 
was perhaps not great, but whenever bnliion 
or specie were shipped, the publicfhere must 
have suflered severely. This is a matter 
which requires the deepest attention ; but 
it is most, difficult to seconcile the present in- 
terests of the two oonntries on this point ; 
then eventual interests are indeed identical 
as any increase of wealth in India mast 
brings a proportionate increase of .its de- 
rnands for Iki^sh mandfaotnies. Bntn iii i nf 
will seldom fosefo smatt pmdiit advantaipi#. 
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eye^ the mo^t ample future oiiea*. to 
^ so m^e 'planting an oak, by which our 
i^we%^Ts only are likely to be Enriched ; but 
unless ^we sacnlice some little tor the sake of 
poi^ter|ty, our own children as well as those 
of other ipen will suffer. We ought to mode- 
we our desires, and, content with what we 
possess, encourage as much as possible the 
Indian manufacture of every thing connected 
^tli our army. The natives pay its expenses, 
atid it is but fair thau their contributions 
should return into their own pockets. If we 
really were in earnest in our endeavours to 
cifect this, I cannot believe that we should 
lind^ the obstacles insuperable. A slight infe- 
rioiity in the articles at first would he fully 
compensated for by the good which the sale of 
them would produce, even a little aaditional 
cost ought not to deter us from so benevolent 
va,,course. The efflux of Ibe precious metals 
'i(s^()^iiJy lamented, but the adoption of such 
measures as this would greatly check it. 

third draw'ba<!k is tlje enormous evil, 
wjiipk must ,bc,occasio)iod by the taking away 
^ro|rn more, productive occupations, so large 
i^^UiiiPtlicr of men, carts, and cattle <as usually 
the train of an 4^i^iatic army. Evep 
corjsjiuiiplion of prodiv/f^at an exorbitant 
liriec, benefits but slightly We landed interest 
the, pf: cops , have probably been disposed of 
previously to the bunya, who is the 
uly. gainer. , The followers are often well 
V^«id, certainly, but as many of them have 
their, cattle neglected their accustomed 


cufftvdtion,* doAb 

f .» iPKih.® treasury of the stittfc - , ; ' 
prioctppl ^uroe.&C, 

SM^d. of reypnue tp the 
rary withdrawal from the occu 


a serious injury to the eomi|iun.,v.T^, 

cici 


that will be long felt. The acmomliza)1^|^ 
also, and licentious habits Cii;^chdcrea by"^ w^ajj 
can be considered no trilling iiTipoAimen^ 
to the future realization of the taxes. ' ^ 

In fine, though there will generally be^a 
preponderance of good reasons against war, 
yet, showed they even be ever so much in fa^ 
vour of it, in any particular instance, . one 
state should never voluntarily attack anoUiec^ 
if it be evident that it will sufi'er a peounw/ 
loss by so doing ; and it would be be%i' 

ter that there w'crc no pubUo> 
than that they should be wasted^fAn-suah iiAjr 
prudent aggression. .Sunlit 
dituie, instead of enriching^., a>pvupt|;y^u^ 
impoverish it, and 
ment arrives, < it w i 1 1 find 
to liquidate Abe loan than . it;wa9 
time when it oontraclied it, /iCh^.fvni 
difflcult^to fisrosoe^ that end ca^i M Hilt 
tional bankruptcy,.andprjLvatp4*ilitlri qit 

I am, ^ir, youp most obeiiinnt aecvanl, lo 
POirN*»BI!«K 

I *uOrtW 

«„~7rvtr ■ ' * lu».aUdl 

WO. JLidVll. s / i . * k.d4(iq ailMkjai 

' ' '■■ am 
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T!f.e Slate of this k uigdy n bus durin); the 
fast' two ye|irs, excitccrfffnsidcrable interest, 
^nd' produced no small portion of discussion 
in the public prints. Like most others, it has 
had its (lay, aiid given way to succeeding 
topics of' tenipqrary interest, Rn'd 'possibly 
ibigfiit have teen* aitqgelher forgotten for the 
tfih'd beingj' bad not ibe altcHtiOn of the public 
lfe*dn again rfraWn to ’the subject by the recent 
ifillffnctrotis^ brtfie Court of DirectoPi, eih- 
pdS^feiin^' iobal government boldf^ to 
Uie^ mask'/ dcihrohe the King of 
Qifdc,* a\i(f' anfiex Ills dominions to those of 
Iddia Cbiiipaiiy. Tbe motives of the 
Cvo'^t’ iiT. fisdiiig such orders are obvibus 
emjjnigK— M‘tua^(bd as Oude is, locally, 
of it would nbt requlPe 
iiV*TO kul^me'ht Vdfr tiiilithry force, whereas it 
^fliaf ' after deftayitig the ex- 
penses of its civil , administration, ai consider- 
alile ' surplus wbulH remain for the ben^it Of j 
the Company f besides which, its ac(|uiintf6d1 
*'*'ilblies more *coni[|^a;et. 
wa's . cfrectcd‘'*B^-J^ 
Euffbf territories and' Sclbdla^tlf^^ 
!l%actl 6t Iknd,^ td*Tbe"tte^J 



bbn^litj considering the looalityv botk^^^o- 
vemmenf and the people. Thc^ CoiSTlnof««£li4 
rectors strongly disapproved. oC^this: yei4he|i 
sanction the seizure of Oade i>n the face •oi 
existing treaties — why ? They gained nothsof 
by the ^ foivner^they hope- >to > .gain cooeidnw 
ably by the latter. ' > i o. »** 

The above instructions were reoei^ec^ kiif 
dia just before Lord Uentiuck/ resigneditltoi 
reins of govern in out. bn steady 
carrying them into efiect^ his Lordship neiitt 
home a remonstrance. It is. not so^easy^tosiiti 
vine, precisely Lord William's 
doing; in ail probability, however, thoyov<erii 
of a mixed nature. In the first place he hade 
suffloient experience and disceiuimeiid'tQ«Hieiiir» 

ceive, Ijiat the misgovernineni^sov gsKieciilJara 
attributed to the native states hadiibeM 
siderably exaggerated, whVlaiiCMi jf|h«^gg|t||MAi 
band, that the advantages derivecl^bytuth^ l{eons 
pie iinjjler the doq}inion< of thei£hd|M geiy«sii!!si 
me«t were not quite so greats niUi^ah vaaf^ss 
ty and >prej udiee had led^ud^aatiiagiiieoh l|ll|a 
freqti^eat 4raVel#hiim timiiitevkiiiafalh 
try had,^r«ib>ably^.<dediNiBr^^ thsMoads 
and 

theipqmlav 

tienAHiiteltighMe^f 

p p 1 
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il»at.4S'^td be' lamented is^ that *with 
natural abilities for acquirings information and 
sficb ample opportunities for reeeWing it, 
little benciit lias resulted either to the country 
or .the people. For any improvement in the 
s^te of either which has hitherto appeared. 
Lord William might just ns well have remain- 
ed. in .Calcutta for his only really beneficial 
tneaaure, that of facilitating the administra- 
tion of justice, and throwing open situations of 
lyonour and trust to the natives and East In- 
dians, was resolved upon very shortly after he 
assumed the government. Indeed, the measure 
had eo LoQg.lo^en recommended, and advocat- 
ed hy.'SO many well-informed and influential 
mani that it would probably have been adopt- 
ed whon it was, whoever might have been the 
e|^js(ii\g (Governor : at any rate it could not 
have been Jong delayed. A second reason 
l^pbably may have been, that Lord William’s 
if^qaiate departure was at hand, and that* 
ahOth^ would have had the glory of display- 1 
balance sheet, showing the increase 
cf' re^eh|ie, whicti the seizure of Oude is c\- 
|mcted to produce. Had the order been re- 
ceded* .a, few years before, it is probable the 
rc^iilt would have been very dilferent. 

^ Whatever may have been the motives which 
ijfTOinpted the above line of conduct, the appro- 
priation of the territories of Oude have been 
pc^tponpd for at least a year ; and I propose 
in^the' ineap time to take a view of the state 
of iha^t ^kingdom'. We have heard so much 
oj^he aiiiircny and misrule prevalent in Oude, 
tlrat ii appears a sort of heresy to hint the 
c6n^rh,ry. We are something like the Turk 
whq had airiiis life so firmly believed that 
tli'd' sun move(l round the earth, that to adopt 
a biflerent idea was like the attempt to ac- 
quT^e a new sense which his mind had not 
rodm'to entertain. . Nevertheless I do not fear 
cdiit'radieUpn to the statement I am about to 
mkke ffom an^ unprejudiced and impartial 
on^pVver who will visit the country and take 
In^ trouble to sec and judge fur himself. 

The uncultivated state of the coun- 
ty, is one of tlie common assertions. Now in 
/irstpJace, ,tbc rent demanded from the 
pomtiuiis uruch less tnan in our own provin- 
c^S^vfthoy axe ^consequently not only uiuc5h 
b^^i^ oiffy in the number of their flocks 
aiHl, h^rds, quality of their food, clothes, I 
apd* oilier necessaries of life, but are not, | 
aft > is ;the case in our provinces, compel- 
led; to cultivate every spot of ground which 
can^possibly be made to yield axel urn, where, 
W^iie the people are obliged to work much 
lierdor. than Uie Oude peasants, they must be 
content /with a bare subsistence. ^It may 
h4|r®>be remarked that the mere extent of cui- 
t£ys,tiqn in, a country, unconnected with other 
cuotf la^taaces^ is by mo mepns a criterion of 
l^dPOOSparitywof the agricultural class : it 
iqf^lK>tflpfrequent in the West Indies, that 
watea*. were tho host cultivated and I 
yVl^d..t!b0^veatQSil, return whose slaves were 
mstu»is€irid»IO(atate,u Tiie. simple tact 

iQnde* jtliepeasMts eetaioso large 
theift^UboiHV ttot they 
i^^MlIttaceaaUateil^to ciUtivate other than 


the* good Soila^ while the 'waste yiehle ‘ ibefiM 
brushwood for fuel and grazing for their 
cattle. With regard to the following parts of 
the country, 1 can speak positively,' for 1 am 
myself acquainted with some and within the 
last few months friends upon whose testimonyr 
I can rely, have visited them. From lAick- 
now to Seetapoor is well cultivated ; from 
Lucknow vid, Sandee, and from thence 
branching oil' either to Shahjehanpoor or Fur* 
rukubad, was a peripet sheet of wheat and 
barley the whole way, while groves or rathei' 
forests of mangoes and other fruit trees are 
so numerous that in many parts of the road 
they actually bound the horizon in every 
direction. The same observation will apply to 
the roads between Lucknow and Futtebpoor; 
and Lucknow and Benares. Between Luck- 
now and Cawnpoor there are large parts of 
waste land, and certainly to the eye of an un- 
observant traveller there is little but a barren 
waste t the truth is (he land is not worth cuHi* 
vating; yet even here industry is busy' wher- 
ever a return may he expected. In the march' 
from Onnao to Rehmiitgunj, on the north of 
the road, and at no great distance froinJt, arb* 
a number of large .nhallow tanks of which ad- 
vantage is taket^ for irrigation; as far as thb' 
water will ITow. a^ the traveller finds to his aw-' 
noyance, from the great number of large arti- 
ficial water-courses (upwards of twenty in one 
stage) which cro.ssthe road. Numerous groves 
of mangoes also were observed : Jna distane'e Of 
about a Inindred and thirty miles, not less than 
sixteen of eonsidcrable extent were conn ted* 
close to the road, which had been planted 
cither this year or the last ; besides others frbm 
three years growth upwards t mos’t of thenf 
were surrounded by a bank or ditch t and oUe 
or two had wells lined with masonry. ' This 
does not look like insecurityof pVoperty* oi*' 
provcrly ; for the mangoe in that part of the 
country does not yield any tolerubie return 
until fifteen year8^’*-S^fiintation8'Of betel vine 
are also to be seen ; and on e'wasju'sl complet- 
ed near Sooltangunj on an artificial mound mf 
earth the raising of which n»ust have 'cost twer 
or three hundred rupees. ^ 

the Police is at least as efficiqntas out Qwn» 
and it receives considerable .assistance ftoni< 
thq landholders. Crimes such gang rob-;;^ 
bery and afl'rays are certainly. ,npt, more 
numerous than in our own tetrltQtiies* . Bur-i. 
glaries and small thefts,. are - less. so. .TJiOi 
tranquility of Lucknow itself is pmarkableM . 
few people carry arms ; and affrays, thefts, 
and quarrels are far less frequent in pr6por- 
fion to its size than in the average- of Jurge* 
towns in the British provinces. Tn the interi-- 
or, at least along the high roads, there are' 
Police stations and guard houses at a distance ' 
of a few miles from euchf other who keep Op a' 
good patrol. The Police in Oude ■ arirf'alloW- 
eU to interfere in many petty hnatters' to the 
great benefit of those eonccAied'i ' If a tmveK^ 
let refuse to pay a shopkeeper pence for" 
the food for his hbrses if a./csb# ''Strwy^iifltO’ 
aMd and eats a'few pdAnf wbzth'satf 
thoAufferersfar© not deiiied>att^dfbss 
they submit to Nwii ahd^conbeaAbiicefhr 
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trAvelling pcrkAp^from tonlo a iMAdrad^niilei/l 
and wastinj^ three er tour weeks in attendanre 
on a Court of Justice,' to say Clothing of le^al 
expenses and exactions. Jn Oude, these and' 
other triflings matters are settle d at once by 
tlie local autliority ; whereas^under onr system, 
the Police arc prevented from interfering^ » so 
that in practice, all these minor abuses are vir- 
tually sanctioned or at least tolerated ; and as 
a natural consequence, they are far more nu- 
merous in the British proijriHces than fn Oude. 
Lideed if the fashion which has lately obtain- 
ed amon^ our Magistrales of taking? it for 
{^ranted that the Police always abuse their 
authority^ and if the restrictions which are 
now imposed upon them be much further ex- 
tended, it would be much better to ^abolish 
the Police altogether, and leave the* people 
to make their own arrangements, and enact 
their own rules on this head. 

Civil justice is intrusted to the . Chuklidars 
or Auinils (Governors of Provinces) who also 
are vested with the criminal jurisdiction ; and 
the assessment and collection of Revenue ; as 
in our non-reu^ulation provinces, the same in- 
dividual is Judge, Magistrate, and Collector, 
p^oubtless instances of partiality in favor of 
individuals is sometimes shewn, but it is very 
doubtful whether this is more frequently the 
case than in the British provinces. The dil- 
ference is that, there the Aumil, being a 
native of the country, has greater temptations 
to oblige his relatives and friends than the 
English functionary, who is a foreigner : in- 
dividually, the amount of partiality practised 
by the latter is inHnitcly less than hy the Oude 
Aumil ; but when we consider the roguery, chi- 
canery, and intrigue which is carried on by 
the native officers of our offices, it being a 
part of our system to give such inadequate 
salaries to the majority of the situations that 
no honest man would accm)t them, the diffi- 
culty the foreign Judgb^llrtmurs under in ac- 
quiring sufficient knowledge to enable him to | 
counteract this, and the pressure of business 
which devolved on him, 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that previous to the reformation of 
the civil administration corrupt influence had 
greater effect in our Courts than in those of 
Oude ; that this observation will still hold 
good regarding many of our Civil Courts ; and 
that if the present system of making Judges of 
all the inefficient Revenue officers, he carried 
much further, the state of things will be as 
bad as ever. 

In Lucknow, and some others of the large 
towns, regular civil judges are appointed on 
respectable salaries. In some cases as much 
as a thousand rupees a month ; of which one 
fourth is the perquisite of the prime minister, 
and the remainder hon& fide paid to the indi- 
dual. With respect to corrupt influence and 
partiality, the foregoing remarks ape pretty 
applicable here. Probably these evil princi- 
ples have greater eflect in the city of Luck- 
now itself, as being the residence of a host of 
profligate courtiers, than in the interior. Be- 
lay in the decision of suits, either by the Au- 
milsorthe Judges^ is less than in our own 


Coiivts> (taking 'the*average o^*aMd^tf 
cient Judges) even on^tiie im^rovbfl* System:' ^ 

Butin Oude, the people have ’ olie'''gre(i^ 
resource of which they have been deprrvw 
in a great degree in our territories.^ 
ing been cursed with lil-sfr-rnte ‘ooHectors,^^ 
who would ruin a district to procure a gOoi# 
name and promotion for themselves dr with* 
ryut-wur systems by which aliiioslt dll the mSd^ 
ling and upper ranks of society baVe''bM5Uj 
reduced to poverty to enorease th6'Oovciiiinfln|r 
rent roll, there is still in Oude apretty^naflid-i^ 
rous middle class of landholders, to> WhMR 
the people lookup with hereditary res 
and who are of the greatest use in settllirg^ 

I claims and disputes : so that but a Stuaff 
tion are ever referred to the AumilsV *lrt’ 
towns also, the merchants arc very* inufdll" 
the habit of resorting to arbitratioki. ' 

The observations on the subject of cprjjVfiSd 
influence and partiality are equally Hp^'lfjfJ^yg 
ble to the administration of crimiriat' jus^cp^jl 
In theory, the British Government 
lisli Magistrates do not tolerate any tjiiiig.pjL 
the kind ; but owing to oiir system^in 
pointment of the subordinate naUve* offic^us^, 
who too often enjoy all the subordinate autho- 
rity, while the Magistrate f 3 a mere* dytil/<fr, 
the evil exists fully as muoh in our proVislcejfi 
as in Oude. ‘ 

Still, it will be urged that the constanf in-^ 
surrections proclaim afi oppressed people;^ 
and that tlie Government officers in 
cannot collect the revenue without aih arinqi^ 
force. They certainly have occasional fy a ^ 
rough mode of managing matters in Oude|;,^^ 
nor do they carry on iheir business in the', 
systematic manner in which ours is, coii-^ 
ducted. Moreover, every thing there is’ mag- 
nitied and commented on as if nothing of* the* 
sort ever occurred in the British dominions.^ 
It may, however, well be doubled whether 
turbances which merit the name of pdsiili v^ ^ 
insurrections are much more freejuent in 
king of Oude’s dominions than in our own*; 
the dilference chiefly lies in the diflerent)tdrilhs 
we employ to designate them— what' we uall^ 
“insurrections’' there, would on ourownsldw- 
the river be denominated petty ^didtur*^* 
bances.” Within the last ten years We*hav6-' 
seen a very serious insurrection in the Snha-' 
runpoor district ; more than one of some noni* 
sequence in the Dehli division ; a minor ond^* 
respectively in Meerut and Moradabad, an-^^ 
other of greater importance within twenty* 
miles of Calcutta, all of which were ouly^ 
prevented from becoming very serious by 
strong bodies of well disciplined troops being 
close at hand ; to say nothing of that of the 
Coles on the sooth western frontier, whieh** 
owing to the scarcity of troops in -that 
rection, raged for ^more than two years;* and ‘ 
which was not suppressed until about 
thousand square miles of territory' weto^ 
laid waste. With the exception df Otfej^l' 
that near Calcutta, the whole of thede 
the result of misgovernment, and thd 
sequent tyranny mud extortion Oil ' 

of tbe^cers of the OdQrts*«aiid 
CiA^suclra list be oompllett Vrofliiliiin 
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of Oude during the tame period ? It is amus- 
ing to see the diflerent causes Avhich we as- 
sign for an insurrection in Oude, and in the 
British provinces. The former is, as a mat- 
ter of course, attributed to oppression and 
misgovcrnment ; the papers teem with phil- 
lipies, and ioud calls arc made on our Govern- 
ment to bestow the blessings of tlieir rule on 
the poor so tiering people of Oude. In tlie 
latter — villany of some class of natives ; in- 
stigations of the evil-disposed, and others of 
a similar nature are given in explanation. 

With regard to the necessity of an armed 
force to collect the revenue ; if men were not 
blinded by vanity and prejudice, they would 
perceive that this does not prove that people 
are taxed to the utmost ; but lliat in reality 
they are much iiiurc lightly taxed than our 
own subjects : for the simple reason that the 
Oude Government has not at its command the 
overwhelming military force to support ex- 
tortion which we possess. The people find 
their account in resistance, as it enables them 
to pay less and keep more for themselves. 
When we tirst acquired possession of the 
western provinces, resistance to the payment 
of the revenue was frequently ofl'ered. The 
people, however, found by experience that a 
military force was always at hand which it was 
impossible to resist ; that it was iinnicdiateiy 
called into action, and the severe punishnient 
of forfeiture of the estate of the insubordi- 
nate was almost immediately enforced. In 
Oude, the very reverse is the fact. The very 
weakness of the King's Government, as regards 
militaiy force, is one reason why exaction can- 
not be pushed to the same extent that it is in 
our own provinces. Besides the real truth is, 
that in many cases, the resistance is merely no- 
minal “ for the boner of the thing" as descri- 
bed in No. 1G. of these papers: while so much 
more lenient is the Lucknow administration 
than our ow n, that the punishment indicted 
rarely exceeds a moderate line. Those too, 
who have heard so much of the story hordes of 
rebellious zemindurs (landlioldets) will be 
surprised to hear how few foi ls really exist in 
Oude. In Kyrabad, and some of the wild 
jungly districts, they may perhaps be pretty 
numerous, but in other parts of the country it is 
quite the reverse. On the wliolc length of the 
fine roads above mentioned, which traverse 
well peopled districts, there are not ten forts 
visible to a traveller from the roads. In one 
line of more than a hundred and thirty miles, 
only one is to be seen. 

Another proof constantly adduced of the mis- 
government of Oude is that men of low birth 
are raised to oflices of rank and im^^ortance. 
That such an objection should proceed from 
Englishmen is extraordinary, when we consi- 
der that in our ow^n country this very circum- 
stance is one in which we pfltide oursekves. It 
is quite the boast of an Englishman that he is 
fVee^ from that prejudice which imposes such 
ioyere trammels on other nations ; that real 
talent, however Jowly its origin, is sure to 
m^ke its way to eminence ; and that a butcher's 
may be Lord Chancellor. The objec- 
too, comec with a peculiarly bad grace 


from the English who are employed in India, 
nor would it gain much, were it to be placed 
on tbe higher grounds that men without talent 
or qualifications were raised to high situa- 
tions. 

For a considerable time after India came 
into the possession of tbe East India Com- 
pany, tbe members of its service were com- 
posed of men of low birth and little educa- 
tion, to say nothing of broken down gentle- 
men andf men who from some misconduct or 
other had found it convenient to absent them- 
selves from England. Not many years since, 
anyone could command a writership by pay- 
ing a certain sum of money, while many a 
tradesman's bill has been paid by the appoint- 
ment of his sun or nephew to a cadetship. In 
the present days undoubtedly the service is, 
generally speaking, composed of men who are 
by birth and education in the rank of gentle- 
men ; but has merit or talent any thing to do 
with the seleetiuii of those who arc annually 
sent to be “ provided for" in India, either by 
the cholera or good appointments ? And even 
after their arrival here the nature of an ex- 
clusive and routine service has, together with 
interest, so much sway, that merit has with few 
exceptions nothing to do with their subsequent 
and progressive promotion. 1 could mention 
a quondam member of Council whose talents 
and qualitications were about on a par with 
those of an inferior Clerk in a merchants 
counting house; notwithstanding Lord Wil- 
liam's merit-fostering scheme and all his es- 
pionage to boot, there are several men now 
bolding the situations of Commissioner, Judge 
and Collector, whose places would, as far as 
the administration of the ali'airs of the country 
and the interests of the people are concerned, 
be far better supplied by the respective Surish- 
tedars, (head Native Olficer — a sort of Clerk 
of the Court.) 

I “ But," I sballjbe apswered, “ if the Eng- 
lish are blockhcala^'fiiey are at least honest, 
which the native officers are not." Softly. — 
The English functionaries in responsible situ- 
ations, not counting the highest — the mem- 
bers of council receive each from £2,500 to 
£4,000 and even £6,000 sterling a year. The 
pay of the native officers is from £100 to £150. 
Try the same experiment with the natives 
that has been tried with ourselves — (for as I 
have already observed, it is notorious that un- 
til they were well paid English honesty would 
not stand scrutiny), and then, and not till 
then, may we pronounce a judgment as to the 
dilferencc that exists between us. With re- 
spect to Oude, there are unfortunately many 
profligate and low people about tbe Court ; 
but it is a calumny that all the Governors of 
districts are men of that stamp ; or that the 
districts are universally farmed out to the 
highest bidders. Tbe Court of Lucknow are 
well aw|ire, that tbe landholders and peasan- 
try ar6, in tbe absSnee of a superior military 
force, far too high spirited to be ruled by men 
of the above description. A great many, per- 
haps the majority of the Oude Aumils, are 
n<Jl' only men of family and respe’ctability, 
but generally possess considtrable hex^b^ifl^ 
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landed property. It is in 
that we must look for the degradation 
old native gentry, and the elevation of up 
starts of neither birth nor education : there i1 
is we may behold men who were formerly 
menial servants in the employ of Englishmen 
and who have neither the talents or acquire- 
ments to entitle them to hold a higher situa- 
tion, lording it over native Princes and land- 
holders who are possessed of considerable 
wealth, power and intlugnce. * 

Still it will be observed, how could the idea 
of the misgovcrninent of Oiide become so ge- 
neral. Because opinions which flatter our 
vanity arc usually received with eagerness 
and because ignorance and indolence are glad 
to acquiesce in them instead of taking the 
trouble to make en(iuiries for themselves. A 
summary of the principal causes, however, 
which have concurred to establish the above 
opinions, may not be amiss in this place. 

First and foremost stands the fixed creed of | 
the English, that every thing of English origin, 
or appertaining to ourselves, must be superior 
to every thing connected with the Natives. 
Oude is a Native Government — ergo it is very 
inferior to the British rule. This logical de 
d action is quite sutticient with a great many ; 


our own provinces I vernors are obliged to bear the impat^ion in 
degradation of the silence, but were the country under British 
functionaries, these would contradict the as- 
sertion, and retort it on the accusers. 

As to the military, the grounds on which 
the majority form their opinion are as fol- 
lows : — A great many have seen no more of 
Oude than the road between Klianpoor and 
Lucknow, along which arc considerable tracts 
of unculturable and consequently waste land. 
They seldom or never look around them or 
ask a question, but as a matter of course, 
attribute tlio waste laud to the oppression 
exercised upon the inhabitants. The servants 
of others are sometimes beaten for attempting 
to enforce the purveyance and forced labour 
system wliicli they are accustomed to do with 
impunity in our own provinces, and when the 
masters abuse the people they sometimes meet 
with the retort courteous — because the pea- 
santry there, not having had, like our subjects, 
their spirits completely broken by a grinding 
system of extortions, arc more independent, 
and less inclined to submit to these exactions 
and abuse. This of course produces furious 
complaints of the misgoverninent of the coun- 
try and the insolence of the people. 

A third and very numerous class have never 
been in Oude; but form their ideas from 


they never advance a step beyond it; and with »«en in uuue ; oui luim meir lueas iroui 
the greater number, it more or less prepares *1?? Ilattery ol some of their sipahees, whose 
the mind to receive favorably all acooants to object is to make the olhcers, and through 
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of Calcutta Cockneys whose qualilioations for - ... 

forming an opinion of any thing connected ‘o this m No. 163 I vvill 
with India, beyond the precincts of Bow, j’'’“ 0 *’‘‘otion in detail. A sipalice who wishes 
Bazaar, and the characters of a few of their advance some unjust claim, procures a let- 
own servants, are precisely on a par with those i ^ commanding officer to the resi- 
possessed by General Fillet'* to describe the .^«"t*‘‘ Lucknow, painting a miserable pic- 
manners and customs of England. j “f the injury the poor man has received 

^ . . wT r 1 . ..1 I from some tyninmcal Auinil. The Resident 

Those who travel ift^er I^idia particular- ,,a„ds the case to the Ministers, re.iuesting it 
de,wMkst be able to lorin’ Up into: and orders to 


ly if they visit Oude, TODsi be able to into; and orders to this effect 

some opinion. Granted; sind if Js fo the un-i by the Minister to the local 
prejudiced and observing of these that I would governor (Aumil). With the order to support 
appeal ; but not to tlic mass, who arc as awav iroes the siuahee to the Aumil. and 


rant as the Calcutta Cockneys. Of the civili- 
ans, few ever visit Oude: those employed in 
the border districts have been too glad to look 
upon that country as the scafiegoat to bear 
the blame of the inefficiency either of them- 
selves or their Police — “ the banditti and the 
thieves come from Onde'^ is the burden of 
their song, and this has by some been so often 
repeated that at.length they believe it ; while 
others from the first knew no better, and were 
misled by their Police to adopt the notion, I 
do not know what the Magistrates on its bor- 
ders would do for an excuse if we take posses- 
sion of Oude. The poor King and his Go- 


him, away goes the sipahee to the Aumil, and 
treats him in the most insolent manner in 
open court. The Aumil having investigated 
the claim, and finding it without the least 
foundation, (for full nineteen cases out 
of twenty are such that, were they pre- 
ferred in our Courts the complainants 
would not be let oif with a simple dis- 
missal, but would be fined,) dismissed it. 
The insolence with which he has been treated, 
he is obliged to digest as be can. Away goes 
the sipahee again to the Resident with a tre- 
mendous complaint of injustice, oppression, 
&:c., &c. The Resident again writes to the mi- 
nister, expressing his ** astonishment that al- 


♦ Uany of mjr readers may not recollf^ct towliat this alludes, though your HighneS.9 Sent express Orders tO 
Afewmonthsbeforethepeaceof 1814, a French Ootif ml Fillet was the Atimil, the ^Or sipahee has DOt yet been 
taken prisoner, and confined on iK^ the hulks Chatham. At able tO obtain justicc,^^ or, Something tO thiS 

Another order is not unfrequemiy 
Among other thinga, It was stated, that the English ladies daily got ISSUed, and the Sipahee again presents tlillk- 
upon French brandy: the rest of H was much in ttie same self tO the Aumil, behaving With increas^ iu- 
and was so extremely absurd, as to be quite amusj solence of tone and manner, and thord have 

_ Occurred instances in which by sufA means 


of th^ who have neyer loft Calcatte, relative to the inte- 
nerqriBma. 


as these, a sipahee has obtained posiessioa of 
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a to which he, bad no more right 

Author of this paper had to Appropri- 
ate the, Qoxerpment House at. Caloiitta. Is 
this sort of proceeding likely to raise a native 
chief,^li4S' ministers or local authorities in the 
eyes, of the people? 1 am aware that much of 
these proceedings are contrary to the orders of 
Government, 1 only describe what occurs in 
praatioe. In the paper alluded to, I also men- 
tioned, tliat the most unfounded suits were of- 
ton pr^erred even in our own Courts by sipa- 
hees, under shadow of a letter from their com- 
inanding ottieers. A niimberof specimens were 
lately forwarded by one of our Judges to the 
Sudder Dewanee, which, if I can procure a 
copy, will amply bear out the truth of this 
statement. 

’The summary of the whole is, that the people 
of Oude are not worse governed than our own 
subjects. It is true that things are not yet 
carried on with the regularity which is prac- 
tised in the British provinces : a rougher and 
mofe precipitous mode of proceeding is occa- 
sibnally adopted, with the loss sometimes of a 
few lives in consequence; and the revenue 
officer, jf he find an estate very productive, 
will s6metiines demand a higher rent than 
ortgTnaUy agreed to. Such are, I believe, 
allYlie real grievances they have to complain 
<fty knd an individual hardship is thereby now 
fftiditheh caused. But the mass of the people 
-SLr speak not of those in power, but of the 
laf|h*d holders and peasantry —are far more 
lightly taxed than those of the British domi- 
ntons. The civil and criminal administration 
iifcfertaihly not worse than our's ; t. «., judging 
l^the only true criterion, the difficulty or 
fadility of enforcing a claim ; the people are 
governed by their hereditary rulers, and be- 
nefit by the expenditure in the country of 
the revenue that is raised, instead of being 
•iibjecl to a few foreigners, by whom as much 
wealth as possible is carried out of the coun- 
try. In every part arc to be found respect- 
aWe land-holders and beads of villages of 
various degrees of rank and wealth, forming 
the chain between the higher and lower clas- 
ses, instead of as in provinces, the whole be- 
ing reduced to the equality of a nation of pau- 
pers. They are not cursed with confiscation 
laws, or special commissions ; nor with salt, 
opium, or other monopolies ; they have not one 
system for realizing the demands of Govern- 
meAt and another for individuals ; nor is the 
punishment of revenue defaulters to be com- 
pared in severity to that of our proceedings : 
the people are not excluded from every office 
w'hich a man of integrity could accept and 
men who in our provinces are slaving on a 
bare subsistence which thejr have little pro 
spect of encreasing, cast a wistful eye towards 
Oude where they see that the door even of the 
highest offices is not closed^ against «them, 
merely because they are dark coloured natives 
insteaa'of white Christians ; and without ex- 
ception there is not a single class which does 
not possess more wealth .and prosperity^ than 
the corresponding class in our own provinces. 
Mch, and 1 fear^ not any enquiry properly 
mdttcted, is a true picture of the state of 


Oude at this moment ; and yet we are told 
that the people are sighing for the blessinga 
of the British Indian rule ! When the voice of 
the people shall be really heard — not that of 
courtiers and men in power, but of the land- 
holders and peasantry — they will be found- 
to unite in one cry of, ** of all miseries keep 
us from that.'' So far from their entertaining 
any such feeling 1 can inform my readers, that 
in one part of the Doab, not many montha. 
ago, the people, farmers and .peasantry, held 
quite a rejoicing ou hearing a report that that 
part of the country was to be transferred to 
the King of Lucknow : there .are English 
merchants residing on the spot who can' cori* 
roborate the truth of this statement. My roar, 
ders will here bo inclined to start at the men*^ 
tion of tile wealth of the people of Oude, in 
proof of which I beg to make the.following oh-^ 
servations. In the first instance, look at the 
bazaars, not only in Lucknow but in any tO|ivii^ 
in the country. They are filled with far more 
numerous and expensive articles than those ^ 
of corresponding size in our owii territories. ' 
This is an excellent criterion, because 'no ' 
merchants or tradesmen will keep a stock of 
commodities unless sure of a sale ; khd men 
cannot buy expensive articles who have not 
tolerable incomes. Secondly, the large sums 
which are invested by the merchants of Oude 
in the Government securities ; and thirdly, 
on the receipt of the orders of the Court of 
Directors, the members of our Government 
talked openly with great satisfaction of the , 
Judge which was about to fall to them, stating^ 
their conviction, that whereas the gross reve- 
nue of Oude is not now above sixty or seventy 
I lacks (six or seven millions of rupees) the 
country might easily, under our revenue- 
screw, he made to yield a net revenue of^ 
one crore (ten millions) while the crack Col- 
lectors, both in esse and posse, were all on. 
the qui vive in the hopes of being able to raise 
their fame by emph^^Tient in Oude. It is to 
be supposed that both Government and the 
first rate Collectors, who like vultures snuffed ' 
their prey from afar, must have laid soine ' 
grounds for their anticipations; aiid in this " 
point of view^ it must be obvious that a coun- 
try which can be made to yield aboOt double 
its present amount of taxes can neither be 
very poor nor very much misgoverned. 

But so prone are we to minister tooorown^ 
vanity, that continual assertions are made tliat « 
the natives of Oude place their. money in Bri- 
tish securities to prevent its being arbitralily 
seized by their own King. Tbero i^ not a sba-' • 
dow of ground for the statement. The reason » 
is simply this. First, the whole revenue of 
Oude is spent within itself. Secondly, im- 
mense sums of boarded treasure, amounting 
to many millions of rupees, have within the 
last few years been spent by the King in ex- 
cess of thd regular revenue. From these two 
causes, there is much specie in Oude which 
the merchants do not know how to employ ; ^ 
for the internal trade of the country is very 
smaJJ^ most parts of it producing the same 
commodities ; and the ruinous system nf 
transit duties enforced in our territories ifhieh 
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boQnd tboS^'of 'Oude on three aides, the fourth 
abutting on- the Hrmnlyah, over which ■ little 
trade can be carried, prevent the extension 
of their foreign commerce. There is no chan- 
nel for the employment of so much capital 
within the country, and sooner than allow il 
to lie altogether unproductive, they are con- 
tent to vest it in Government Securities. 
Strange as it may appear to ihy readers, lam 
strongly inclined to think that our commerce- 
whithering transit duties are one grdkt cause 
of the high premium of the Government seen- 
rites; and iliat one of the first elfects of al- 
tering this system, which is killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, will be that the 
funds will fall, from the large sums which 
will be sold out to be employed in trade. The 
twenty year settlement now forming ^ill pro- 
bably have some etfectof the same nature. 

But notwithstanding this favorable picture 
of the present state of Uude, there is, I ap- 
prehend^ , little doubt, that the downfall of 
its independence is at hand, and that it will, 
ere long, b^ tnerged into the British dominions. 
1^1)6 l^ing hjmseli* is a prodlgate and a sot, 
devoid., of sc^se, who thinks of nothing but 
lijs pw(^ licentious pleasures, and of the in- 
dplgence of every whim. When any thing 
annoys oi: vexes him, he has recourse to li- 
quor ^to drown thought: he squanders his 
iqoncy like a child spending thousands in 
bpild^ing.q l^a^gcc one year and pulling it 
down^thc nc\u He is surrounded by a host 
of sycophfiqts of all shades, English, Native, 
East ^iidians, who prompt him to every species 
of .e^travaganee, which they may hope to gain 
any thi^Cgfof themselves. The minister Roshun 
oql J()p,w(alt, is said to be a well disposed 
iqah,^boi^,rqlly aware of the dangers of the 
psitli I followed and who would gladly 
chqngiq itSi.eQurse^ and introduce a reform; 
but|he wapfs qe^ye to face the storm which 
wp^ulp 'pe' . prolit by the 

Pfj^^^ent ^ agpqce^ 3b he is content to let 
tlji^s go^qii^^ip^ l^ieir ' present train. It is la- 
Tqen^ab|e tp see money so wasted which might 
dp p^ppl^.good, $^eam, boats, windmills, and 
othcT, q'cp'ks, are ,beg^ partly completed, 

anjJ Ihqn \pp‘Jfpqcy dies away. The canal of 
1 ay, e beard so much and which has 
cdst so mqny^lapks of rupees, is leftpomplete- 
ly at a stand : and the Engineer ORicer Who 
was lately transferred to the service of the 
Kiing for the express purpose of tinishirig the 
cantil, is 'losing his time because the King 
will 'neither give direutions nor supply funds. 
Itis'agreat'pity tliht the canal was ever be- 
gun: it wi'll be of little use, since a very small 
proportion of bOlky trade comes in that direc- 
tion. Hdd the toodhy 'it has cost been spent 
iq making ' roads, infirtitely greater benefit 
wouldthas^waoovued'; *aiid it is probable that 
evm» a*dvaintage8 (would be greater if 

tliD' canal*' were left/»ao ii island tl^ money 
nsce'sbary to ^mplete iV expended in roads. 
TbodfiiqpspendoAearly^oisble hioanaaai in- 
capBe^wriieliainoants toifibotit sixty oriieveivty 
Iae4»/((k0r, I'iimillong of rtipedsjvbut^lihhdiiro, 
tlio hwoanseKbsatber good than ds 

borrow money or to encrease 


his demands 6n the people, hkvidtf^stlir 
of Sadut All's treasure remaining { 'suflfie^ea 
to' be about 3 erhres of rilpees (thitiy filillibttA*) 

The English Government are mainly u to 
blame for this slate of things. How is it pos^ 
sible that native Princes who are kept in .ar 
state of pupilage, and almost) treated lik6 
shool-boy.s, should have any self re.spect.oe 
proper independence of feeling ! This has 
been the case with Oude for the last forty? 
years. Had (as 1 once before observed) the 
British Government turned their supreniacfr 
to good account, by insisting on the educatioa 
of the native Chiefs, so as to qualify thorn for 
the art of Government, this would have booir 
a measure entitled to the highest praise ; but 
so far from it, the interference of the Resi- 
dents has been alino.st always exerted for 
indeed so extremely dilFicult is it to dis- 
cover the slightest benefit arising: to apy 
class of people from the estabJi.^iinent of 
Residents at the native Cpurts, that therp^^ 
is strong ground for the supposition that, 
the measure has been adopted and 
tained for the express purposq of pfpmbtiqg) 
misgovernment and confusion in ilip cliiter^t 
principalities, so as to alVord plausibrc ex-, 
cuscs and opportunity for our taking poss^es- 
sion of them. A species of ' interference^" 
such as that suggested in. ^o. would ‘lip q;" 
real benelit. Lucknow has not, a,t tnost,*a5ojre 
three or fourycari longer to rcniaiii as 
dependent kingdom. By that' time, the Kfpg.j 
if he live so long, will have spent llie renihaAti 
of his trejisure ; and as he will qpt have, iqb 
sense to reform liis conduct ^ btfrigwing 
exactions will become the order^ of 
disturbances will en^qe ab<l tlie m4isif'wi^ 
settle the matter by .fakiog pbiscssph^qf 
country. , V jAi 

Had Mehendce Ali Khan (commonly called^ 
the Hakeem Mchcndi) remained ai< thei^bbad*'' 
of affairs, matters would in all- pro bat) ill ty> 
have taken a very different turn. He vealiyi^ 
set about reform, not only in good eai^nosl,^ 
but with good sense. He reduced <the ex*-' 
penses, especially the salaries and -pensions^ 
of<£avorites who had done notbingito diCservei 
them 5 — he was gradually introducing 'dttl ovei 
the ooitntry, the best parts of oao system f i 
(u e*) written agreements regarding* the rof - 
venue to be paid ; regular Courts for Civil i 
Justice; and an established Pol^e. His< 
shrewdness of observation on the native vanity 
of the English also is worthy of note, and the 
mode in which he, like Rammohun Roy, and 
some others, deceived them by< praetising on ' 
their credulity is amusing. He used, to drop^ 
hints that he wished to see Oude iw^tlieKpoSf 
session of the English. Why the. man’s w<hule.« 
energies were at work to prevent sachtta'Oftn^O 
summation, for»wbieh end be persned thevbdsibii 
plan he^could liavot devised,* OBdeavdinlingm 
to place the administnatroaof* nffairs Ihm-amtu 
suebst fooUngas would ^bve^ns^ n#iMaaMtrt|no 
'itdevferet^ ond^tb^roioan besio doubbtbaAdiifUl>ii 
^hemmnined bo weald have to 
iietteiiiOqveitiii^^ toereitlmikieitor|e3|tote^to3 
oae ONVOfjteerUoinesiuirji'; eoit mh .bvjufhaoiy 
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Blinded, however, by prosperity, and ima- 
l^iniiig himself to be much m,ore firmly seated 
on the pinnacle of greatness to which his 
talents had raised him than was really the 
case, his pride and arrogance rose accordingly. 
Adopting some of the worst features of the 
English conduct, he alTocted a haughty re- 
serve, and disdain towards his countrymen ; 
he disdained to return almost any man’s sa- 
lute, or to treat those with whom he had to 
transact business with the courtesy and civili- 
ty which was their due ; and when remonstrat- 
ed with on the extent of his retrenchments, 
he would make a harsh, unfeeling retort in 
imitation of a certain Governor-General. This 
was the real cause of his downfall. But for 
this, he might have heen in office at this very 
d|iy ; and it is a fact worth noting in support 
of assertions 1 have so frequently made, of 
the eflects of similai conduct among ourselves 
in disgusting and alienating the people. 

As to his wishing to see the country absorb- 
ed into the British dominions ; what could he 
expect to gain by it? at the most some insigni- 
ficant pension — what would he have lost 
thereby? The Minister’s salary is three lakhs, 
and he is allowed a perquisite of a deduction of 
one fourth from all regular salaries and pay- 
ments. It is supposed, that liis income amounts 
to about twenty-two lacks (more than twomil- 
Iton pounds sterling) of rupees per annum : he 
enjoys power, authority and patronage to a 
great extent : all this, it is to be supposed, he 
would willingly sacrifice, and retire an obscure 
individual upon a small pension for the disin- 
terested pleasure of seeing his country under 
the enlightened rule of the English ! ! It is 
impossible that any one acquainted with the 
real state of things, cowld have given credit 
for a moment to such professions ; but the 
general ignorance which prevails on the sub- 
ject, aided by the gratifications which our 
vanity received induced them to be very gene- 
rally believed. 

^ Mchendec Ali Khan however, has not, T be- 
lieve, the slightest chance of being restored to 
his premiership, unless by the positive orders 
of the British goveriiuient ; and, indeed, al- 
though had he remained, he might have been 
able well enough to carry on a system which 
was in regular train, he is now an old roan, 
and though by no means superannuated, is too 
ibhrm to plunge again into the sea of politics. 
There appears little hope that his place will 
be supplied by a man of equal ability, so that, 
at furthest in about three or four years, we 
may expect to see the dominions Oude 
usurped by the English. In my next, I shall 
offer a few suggestions on the best mode of 
fldtninistering the gov<ernment of those terri- 
illiries, and of avolmng the^.ourse, wlych has 
ff^lldered the English name so odious to the 
peoj[fleof the North Western provinces. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 


Ilyt^lSSd. 


APPENDIX. 

Complaints hy Sipahees, when they can prefer 

them under cover of a letter from their Com~ 

manding Officers. 

1 have been fortunate enough to procure a 
few of these presented to one of our Civil 
Courts, which 1 subjoin as a specimen. 

The summary of one petition is this. My 
father died nine years ago ; certain of his 
rclatiomfdisposscssed my brother of the lands ; 
I beg an immediate order may be issued to put 
me in possession of the lands.” Here both 
the sipahec and his brother (who lived not 
far from the Court) had by llicir own account 
quietly submitted to be ousted for nine years, 
and then a petition of the above nature is for- 
warded.* If' the sipaliee could nut have pro- 
cured leave, his brother might have com- 
plained. 

Another coolly requests, that a village shall 
be given over to him, and that he should be 
put in possession of a grove of trees : no 
grounds whatever fur the demand being stated. 

A third states in general terms. “ 1 have 
been kept out of my lands and houses for 
many years by my relations, 1 beg an order 
may be issued to put me in possession,” t. e,, of 
whatever he chose to call his, since no parti- 
culars were given. 

A fourth states as follows. I sent an or- 
der for 60 Ks to a man named Lalimun some 
years ago, to give the money to iny family. 
Two or three years ago 1 went to question 
Lalimun about it, he beat me, and turned me 
out of the village. 1 beg an order may be 
issued to make Lalimun instantly pay the 
money to my family.” By the man’s own ac- 
count he submitted to the loss of his money 
and the beating besides, without complaining, 
although his village was actually within two 
miles of the Cour ^ Hj p rejoins his corps, and 
thiec years after toMSirds the above petition. 

On all these and numerous others, the order ^ 
was to sue in the regular way, for which by 
the Regulations every facility is afforded to 
the native soldiers; they have advantages 
over all other suitois: the consequence was 
that nothing further was ever heard of the 
suits; of which probably not one had the 
slightest shadow of foundation. 

It is extremely common for sipahees on 
leave of absence, if they live near a Court of 
Justice, when their leave is nearly expired, to 
trump up some complaint and prefer it to the 
Court so as by good management to enable 
them to over-stay -their leave a month or so; 
and then they get a certiticate from the Judge 
or Magistrate, that they were in attendance 
at the Court from such a date to such a date. 
Notwithstanding all the fine things that are 
.said about the honor of the native soldiery, 
there is •probably Do class in India, where 
you will find more fraud and chicane, — a hun- 
dred times more so than among the unsophisr 
ticated peasantry from among whom they are 
taienn. Whether this arises from their oimr 
munication with the English 1 do not'l^'ye a 
decided opinion.— JEfttrAtara. 
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ANALYSIS OF THli ORES FOUND WITHIN THE LANDS IN GRANT TO THE COMPANY. 


Through the kindness of Mr, C. A. Kerr, I 
have had a further opportunity of examining 
the produce of the Ncllore copper mines, ot 
which cabinet speeiinons were presented to 
the Asiatic Society two ^ears ago, hliforc the 
formation of the “ Indian Copper Mining iUnn- 
pany^ at Madias, for the purpose of turning 
to protit the minerdl stores of this promising 
district. 

From a pamphlet piiblislicd at Madras, we 
learn that the copper mines in the NcAloie and 
Cuddapnh districts were discovered about 4i* 
years ago, by Mr. lienjamiri tlayrie, whose 
report to Government, inserted in his Tracts 
on fndia, gives the fullest and most satisfac- 
tory aeeoiiiit of them. From this |>am|>hlet, 
we glean the followigg particulars of the loca- 
lity, and of the quality of the ore. 

“ The distiiets on the <*oasl in which cop 
per ores have been discovered aie tliosc ot 
the Calastry and Vancatagherrv Zemindarics 
and the Udy berry Jaghire, in the zillahs ol 
Nelloic and lJu ppaud and other places in the 
ceded districts. 

“ The principal mining places are at the 
distance of about 30 miles N. W. fiom Nel- 
lore, 30 miles from the sea, about tlic latitude 
of Uampaiarn, and about 40 miles N, E. from 
Cuddiipa. 

“ Several rivers run right through it on 
their way to the sea from the western hills, of 
which the PillapejToo, Vuppovagoo and 
Manyroo form a junction not far fiom Gura- 
nianypcnta, the principal mining place, and 
form a pietty large river, which is said to 
‘ ave a great deal of\:^<i;jr throughout tlie 
car. Its beds are very^stoiiy, which siicriis in 
he eyes ol llie natives the grentest ob]eclion 
gainst its being made navigable for boats: 
t desei v'es tberetore an accurate survev. 

“ The general aspect of the country' is bar- 
ren, and uneomfoiUlilo in the extreme: Jaige 
trees are only lound in and near the villages ; 
and on the wide extended plains, on both 
Sides ol lilt* river, nothing encounters the eye, 
but here and there a small Ihoi iiy shrub. The 
grass, wliieli, in tlie rainy season, every wlieie 
else carpets the eoiintiy with a lefresliing 
green, is here both scanty and of the poorest 
kind, a species of aristida,'* which, as the 
name implies, is a compound of long beards 
or bristles. This is the case in most mining 
countries; the surface of the soil contains in 
inaiiy places so much salt, that the inhabitants 
could make enough, if allowed to do .so, for 
their own consumption. 

“To the eastward, thTs country *is open; 
only here and ihere a few low hills are to be 
seen ; but to the w estward, there are ranges of 
bills, the nearest at the distance of about 10 
mile.s. Due west is one called Mala-coutfab, 
from being the highest hill in the range. It 


is said to abound with wood. The Udyghcrrjr 
mountains arc to the south-west, about 16 
miles, and the higliest in this part of the 
country : the highest point I take to be about 
3,000 fed above the level of the low country : 
f have seen myself, that plenty and large 
wood grows there, partieulaily between the 
valleys. 

“ iVl)out 20 miles on the way to the sea, in 
tin; direetion of Lvaniapatiini, are extensive 
Jungles, consisting of — 1. Kora, Vanu'um ita- 
liesiui, L. 2. Asiig.i, Paspaluni lomentaciuni^ L. 
3. Woolava, (Uyvenc lomentosUy L. 

“ This eoanlry is, gcologieally speaking, 
of a primitive desciiption; the gcneial i<»ek 
iormaiioii is a mica-slate, of diiVcrent colors 
and cousisteiire. ll shews ilself lirst in the 
luA eoiiiiliy, nt the distance of aboiu 15 miles 
east fi'ini the lulls; it forms sloping moiiii- 
lains, wiiieli aie often capped witli liorn- 
stoue slate, woieli passes into sand-slone, 
aim on the other band, into jasper. The ta- 
bular sumiiiiis aud mtiral piee.ipiccs of the 
Udyglieiry bills consist of thelattei stone kind: 
the layers or strata of the m/ea-slate oceur 
ill diiieieiit positions, aud incliiiaiioii to the 
hoiizon ; oi'leu in the low country forming a 
right angle with it ; on and about the Udglier- 
i ry hills, the strata appears in the utmost 
! confusion, as it Liiiusl by Ibtcc out of their 
.proper position. Tiaccs of copper ore are 
I often found in this rock, and it is geneiully 
I known to eout.iiii vuiious metallic veins, as 
j gold, silver, and copper. 

I “ Subordinate to the former is green-stone 
Islaie, ill minbty layers, often as to appearance 
eonslitiitiug tlie principal lock of a district 
for many nuics. Tuis is the ease about 
(iiiiamanypeiita and the otiier mining plai'cs. 
The lay CIS or slraliealion of the latter rock 
J have as y(*t always found in a horizontal 
position. 

“ The green-stone slate is often approach- 
ing to gi cvui -stone ; it occurs then only ob- 
scurely slaty, has a jet black coloi., strong 
glossy lustre, foliatevl Iructurc, bard in a small 
dcgiee; in this state it seems here barren of 
metals ol any kind. The real green-stone 
slate is of a bluish black color, with srnill 
white spots of decomposed felspar, half harp ; 
and when exposed to the air, it crumbles soon 
to picct^, and lakes green color. The rock is 
reckoned one of the richest * mothers of ores* of 
any in the world. In it are found silver and 
copper in rich beds or layers, as in the case 
here;1iut neverln veins, as in other forma- 
tions.* , 

, * One of my specim ns from Nellore is abundantly carious and 
interesting, it consists of distinct layers of the carbonate, altar* 
nating with black micaceous schist, or rather i^reeo-stone, aHordtila 
exactly the amteurance ol Knuliuil deposition firom a liouid at this 
earliest iienod of geological formations. The angle formatl bv the 
str^a ox tins striated rock with the horiaon is stKed hy Mr Km 
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“ Tlicj layers of copper are of different thick- 
ness, .'ind distance from each other: the ge- 
neral run of the pieces of ore, constituting the 
layers, is t\\o inches in thickness; hut they 
have been found also of several feet. The 
pieces aie in gcneiai flat, as if emnprcssed, 
and coated withoclire. The vertical dislaiico 
between the layers is 4 to H feet, and tiie hori- 
zontal is even jjjorc uncertain. 

** A corroded honey- com bed quartz is f(»und 
in gjeat abundance in the green -stone slalts 
particularly ah)ng with the copper ore. It 
appears often on the sui face, in such places 
where the water has washed Uk*. earth away. 
It looks then like indurated marl, ultieJi in 
other parts of the eoualiy is very coinn.(.n. 

“ The rock'^' is covered with a reil <;oarsc 
gravel, which is the .snperiieial soil of tliis 
part of the country. Jii my opinion. Ibis is 
formed from the decomposition of the green- 
stone slate, and its quartzoze and ferruginous 
contents; for eoi»pcr ore is often iound in 
considerable quantity, and in the same situa- 
tion, as in the slate rock. 

“ At \errapillay, in a new mine, which T 
opened, 1 found two layers of ore in it, at dis- 
tances of four feet asunder. 

“ The thickness of this stratum of gravel 
differs according to its silnatioii, whether it is 
on a high or low ground. 1 have found ii 
from 4 to 6* feet, and more. 

“ The copper ore which Dr. Thomson calls 
Anhydrous, the most comiuoii kind, is in flat 
pieces, e\t(?nially of a brown ochry color; 
internally of a black iron color, which oitea 
passes into green; when moistened with water, 
It becomes almost i iimediately lliioughoul 
green ; in some places, it is hluisii gK'j 
throughout. Lustre, in some places, wiieie 
ills black, .seini-metal lie ; and in the bluish 
grey, mctallict- The copper, indeed, is in an 
almost metallic state in it. h raeturc approurii . 
ing to even hnc grained streak ; of the black, 
brighter metallic; powder, t/rcetth/t ; * not 
very hard, except the iron biaek and bluish 
grey pait; whieli is wiiii diihculty .scratched 
by quartz; brittle; not paiiicuhiny heuNy. 
Speeilie gravity, 3.0t>. Some pieces arc found 
of a nut brow n color, and some with conehoi- 
dal fiaeture. The foreign adiiiixluics are va- 
rious, as wJiite and gieeii qiiatiz, mica, iron 
ore ; mountain blue and lualaeliite arc in sour 
places found willi it. In oilier places, 1 sus- 
pect the admixture of silver. For the analy- 
sis, I must refer to that of Dr, Thomson, in a 
paper laid before the Jtoyal Society of London, 
which 1 was permitted to publish asafi appen- 
dix to my “ Travis on India.'' 1 will only men- 
tion here, that on an average, he piocured 
per cent, of pure copper. In tiie dry way, or 
by simply smelting me ore, we have received 
the yietal in greater proportion^ which may be 

* Sec Pt, Benza's observations on veins of quartz pervadiog 
decomposed pegmatite. J. A. S. iv. 42j.— Ed. 

t Tilts description accords so coinpletf-ly \idth that of No ?, In 
thcaubji'incd that I have no doubt ]>r, Ha)iie has iiiirlH 

hell the sulpli.ii, f for l)i . J horasou’s ore.-J P. 


easily aeeoiiiited for by the qiiaulily of iion, 
which the ore contains, that cannot be sepa- 
rated, ns when the analysis is carried on by 
acids and other re-agents.’' 

Mr. llaync seems 1o have been wrong in 
imagining, that the nuli.es had only disco- 
vered these mines 60 or (>0 ycais before (about 
17.j0.) Mr. Kerr, wdio lias since visited the 
whole of the mining district, and examined 
all the {'ormatioiis, and the old works, with 
groat care, ^latl‘■^, lh?,t the former excavations 
arc of prodigious magnitude, many of them 
occupy sevcia! hundred feet square, and hav- 
ing a deplli of 60 or (iO feet. The matrix rock 
ami rul>;>i;,ii are now' acauimuialcd in tliese 
imuioiisc lan!..s; but on cleaiing Ibem away, 
tJie mouths of the galleries extending into the 
rocks w'ere dihCo\errd ; blocks of the ore, 
(perhaps some that had been gathered prcNi- 
ous 1o tile discoutinuamm of woiking tiie 
Jiiines from some political eoiiviilsiou or op- 
I ]>ie.ssioii,) have been used to mend liie village 
lank at (inramanijptntti^ and Mr. Kerr imagines, 
thni any quantity of the riediest ore’ may be 
obtained at a tiiiimg expense, and witiiin 100 
feel of the siirfixie. Exli'nsive hills, formed 
of lum))s of ferruginous slag, novv ro\eied 
with \egctatIoii, point out the situation of the 
ancient smelling houses. A piece of this slag 
(which was at lirsl mistaken for a volcanic 
pioduid) w^as aiialysecl by in>self. ii yielded 
hut faint traces of cojiper, shewing that the 
native processes of exti action, howevtir rude, 
were e.ii'ee.tual in eompietely sepataiing tJie 
metal. lUit I must novv pioeeorl to observe 
upon tluj aelual specimens of the ore sub- 
uijitcd to my examination, purposely avoiding 
all allusi.'in to the meicantile value of the 
iiiiiuis, t!ic (‘.sLimates of tiie e.v|)efise of work- 
ing tiiem, and tiie invitations to jiiin in an as- 
sociation for this purpose: — objceis wliieii aie 
highly inlciosting to the eommuuity, connect- 
ed with so loiideltl^n uarasoic fur developing 
the natural riidies ol^llic eountiy ; but which 
eaniiet wiih propriety lie entered U]k>ii in a 
work devoied exclusively to liieiaturc and 
suieuce. 

The ojcs now presented to mo are from three 
differoiil loimlities. Tiioy diii'er e,onsi<leral>iy 
in qualiiy one liom the other, and all from the 
former ore, which Dr. 'i’liomson pronounced 
to be an anydrous carbonate, now to mineru- 
I'Jivy- 

No. 1. A parcel, weighing 90lbs. of rough- 
ly-picked and cleaned ore, has a quartzose 
mritiix, in some parts colored green, or ap- 
pearing so from the nuilaehite beneath the 
tianspaieiit crystal. Jt contains much iron, 
wdiieii. Oil solution in an acid, appears in the 
form of a yellow ochre. Ten per cent, of 
<{uartz was separated from this specimen on 
pounding it roughly before setting it apart 
from aniUysis. ^ 

No. 2. A parcel of the same weight is la- 
belled “ Bunperul Metiah** and is the species 


• «ke “ sfeel-graiiied, cryaUlIized silvery ore, uivariabljr found 
in «recti-slo»e slate, and partly imbedded in quartz, the richest ore 
met with,* IS doubtless No. 3. the sulphurct.—J. p. 
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stated to be found in ehistcred nodules in the 
alluvium, of roiiiuied exterior, as though tlie> 
had been (let ached from llioir original site, 
and reburied licro. TIk', ferruginous matrix 
of this ore, on soiution, assunn.'s the appour- 
ane*; of a dark-nNl oxide. It is tliosame i)ro- 
biibj^ as that of Ur. Thoms ui’s .speeini.'ii. Tiic 
eaji)onate of ropper runs tlirougi) it in ^oins, 
but the' mixiuie of sulpljuiet of iron, and p**r- 
liaps of ('opj)i;r with the oxide, gives tiie whole 
a (lark aiciiaecous teAluje. • 

No. .‘5. Ti'io riehtist otc of the three is ;;l the 
same time the iuost abunJant, and promisi-s to 
yield the salVsl retiiin, as it runs in iinbr(»' 
ken veins. This oie is a eonibiuatioii of ear- 
bonan^ and suIpJiuiel, tlie ioriiier intermixed 
with llie latU'j-, blit readily disiinj^uishable 
liomit, as the sulji.hurot. is crystallized, and 
has the gix y met. diic lustre of galena, 't'lie 
spemlie giMvity of this ore is .‘5.77, being inter- 
mediate iKitweeii that of the earbonatc o.2, and 
tile sulphui et, t5.5. 

Tlnminalysis w as eondueted for the sake of 
evp<^^ii{j<j,i on separate paieels of I0«) giains 
e.'Hbi, in lieu of jitiempting the separation of 
t)ie ingredients from ii single parcel. Some 
vai iation may thus be induced from the iiK^- 
gulaiiiy of tiio oie; but, on (be niiole, the 
usiilts ought to be more trust worthy'. TIiu.-n; 
the ejo buiiie mod was estimated by the Joss of 
weigiit and digesting 100 giains, tiiiely ixmnd- 
cal, in dilute nitiie acid. The water, (for none 
of these oies wjis found to be aiiiiy \h ous,) by 
iieating in a glass tulu5, removing tlie s(|ueous 
vapor by bibulous paper, and ase>ei taining the 
loss. As the ore generally lost its green e.o- 
lour by this opeiatioii, it is possible that a por- 
tion of earbonie acid was also dri\en oil. 
C.ileinatLon in an open dish, in the miilile of 
an assay fiirnaee, gave a loss, vvbieh was emn- 
poiindcd of that of the eaibonie acid and the 
v^ atcr. Calidiiation drivesod tlie sulphur also, 
but the ecjuivalent of o.>.;,v;en, wiiieh replaces 
it, being of precisely equal weight, this opera- 
tion alidrds no test of the quantity of salpiinr 
present. In fact, not expecting fioui Ur. 
Tliomsoirs analysis, to find suiplinr in the 
Nellore copper oni, 1 at first neglected the 
precautions necessary for its sepaialion. This 
was accordingly elVeeied on other samples, by 
boiling in stioiig nitric acid, which, froaiits 
beat, caused part of the sulphur in a pure 
stale to rise in fused globules to the suifaee: 
while a portion, being oxygenalitd, was after- 
wards separated by pieeipation with baiytes. 

Tlie* quantity of copper was most conveni- 
eatly estimated from the black oxide taken up 
from the calx by dilute iiiiric acid. It was 
also obtained directly from otiier samples by 
reduction of the oxide with cliaieoal and bo- 
rax. The iron and pyrites vveie deduced from 
the dilfcrenee between the residue in (he cold 
solution, and (hat from the hot di.^solution in 
strong acid of another parcel, beforb calcina- 
tion. 

Collecting together the results of the above 
operatioqs, we have the following data, wljijnce 
to deduce the composition of the three speci 
mens. 


No. 1. No. 2« A’o. y. 

it. Loss of (Mrbonic acid by diges- 
tion ill dilute nitric ucnl. . . . I'i.O 14.6 7.0 

h, Lo-s ot wdicr (anil sonic caih. 
iici.l !) by huj-ting without uir 

ill 4l^•la^.^tul»c‘, 5.0 7.0 3,0 

c. Total los-. on ciilcin.itioii with 

access of air, 17.5 17. t5 21.0 

«* 2. Ditto aveiagc of two other tii.ils 

(more raibofuto,) 20.0 20.3 23,5 

il, OxkIj v»f copper l.ikcii up iroiu 

cmU rbv (.hiuti: acid, 37.7 40.2 73.7 

e. llc'ulue ol iM->olublc LMitli’ and 

o\. iiou, alicr (/, 41.3 33.0 5.3* 

/’. Rcsidm* lioia iliL.C'.tioii ot ciiidc 

(i'C III liailiug iiiliK’ aci<l, ... 20.0 13.9 19.0 

x;. Till- K.iiiic, ail('i hiiiiimg »)!f the 

Mihilu-r ,iml iiulo. 20.0* fi."» 0.0 

/i. Sulplmi , si'p.ii.aed on boihu;.; in 

sironv; i.l 0.6 2.1 9.0 

/. SulphutiMd liarvlL-i pivfipitated 

attc.w.e^K,.' I.l 17.8 28.5 

A.. WciidiJ ot nailaliic copper actii- 

aliy leiovcK i iioin r2,.... 28.5 52.2 59.0 

Jii regard to r/. No. 3, it was ob.served on di- 
gi'-iiioii in cold nitiic acid, that a very eonsi- 
dcruide poitioii of the eal.x of copper wa.s of 
a led color, or in the state of protoxide, or 
piuiiaps in a metallie state, and was not taken 
!i[) witlioni disengagement of nitrous gas; — 
the weight 73.7 must theiefore ho increased, 
to give t!ic true weight in terms of the pei ox- 
ide. This is also proved by the amount of loss 
in e, 21.0, wliieh is eonsidc^iabJy in excess; 
and il was remarked on reinoving t'le eal.x 
from the fire that it was agglutinated, so as 
peihajis to have prevented tlie access ol air to 
oxidate llu' interior. Tiie sulphur enables iis 
1o approximate the eoneetion of this item ; for 
12. S requires 51.5 eop|>cr,=:(i 1.3 black or |>ero- 
xide; and this, added to 22.S, the peroxide of 
the eai'bonate, would give 87.7 ; wdiich is Id.O 
I greater than tiie aeliial return from the firo- 
Again, (b'diieiing the deliciency after caleiria- 
I tion (e.')21.0, from the suiii of the three vola- 
tile ingiedieiits— snlpliiir, 12. S ; earlionie acid, 
7’.0 ; and water 3.0=:22.S, there remains but 
1.8 fm* till* w eiglit of oxygen absorbed in place 
of list! sulphur; whereas 12. 8 are required. 
'— Adding the diliVremm II.O to r/. we shall 
have 81.7. This n imber W'ill bo found to bo 
a little in defect from the subsequent results ; 
while 87.7 is a little too great; a me<in may 
therefore be adopted. 

From the above data, wo may now proceed 
to extract the simple elements of each speci- 
men of ore : 

1 . No. 2. Ko.li, 

/, jMctnllic copper, calculated 

from the oxide (/, 83.2 39.5 69.0 

m. Puri Kulpliui, tioin h ;ml i 0.8 4.5 12.8 

(-’arliDuic acid, h-ss ^'^th for 
liygrometric moisture 10.6 13.1 6.3 

The carbonic acid being supposed to be 
wholly combined with copper, while the sul- 
phur may be partly united with iron, w;e may 
calculate the proportions of the carbonates 
sulphurets by ineaii.s of the scale of chemical 
cqulTalcnts, thus: 

* In the second Anidysis ot‘ Nu. tiowever, the copper actually 
recuverotl, it, so much cxcc-cdK thid quantity, that it is evident Uiis 
ore ft-cqufntly contains gulphurpt, or is of very variable quality. 
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AVI. No. 2. No. 8. 

0 . Tlie carbonic acid will require 

copper, 31.4 38.6 18.3 

Now in the first two of these, llie cojiper re- 
quired so iKJarly aj^recs with the calculated 
weij^ht of metal, /, that the latter may l)e 
looked upon as existing here wholly in the 
form of carbonate, and the sulphur as uniled 
entirely with iroii'^. In No. .3, Jmwever, we 
find that the inajoiily of the copper remains : 
and knowini; the iieaily total absence of iio.u 
in this specimen, we may conclude it to be ;j 
mixtuie of nearly two parts sulphuret, with 
one of carbonate. 

The miner would rest content with the de- 
tcrniinaiion of t!ie pine metal in theoie, and 
would have ^ood reason to be satisfied wiitt 
the 60 per cent. “ actual yiedd” of No. .3, o; 
even VAith llic 30 per cent, of the pooiest (d 
tlie three ores; hut the miner, >bu»ist will pre- 
fer ail exhihition of tli(‘ eomnoiient s dis oi 
the oies, accord in.!:: to tin* usual svotftciieal 
formula, f may Iicre rcmaik, th.it tli<* waic: 
separated (h ) is more than is rcqmreil to con- 
vert the caihonate into a hydrate or ordinal^ 
malachite: thus, 


No. 1 

. No. 2. A 

o. 3. 

p. The coT)]>CT combined with 

carbonic lo'id being 30.2 

30.5 

18.3 

0 , will rccpiiic wal(M to Indi.tlo 

It, 4.2 

5.5 

2.0 

The (sxeess in b may have 

been carbonic 

acid, partially driven off. 

The chemical composition of the three 
nerals may therefore be thus exprc.ssed: 

mi- 

jVo. 1 

. No 2. 

fo. 3. 

Hydrated carbonate of coppcT, 62.4 

68.5 

31.7 

Sulpliuiet of coj)pcr, t. 

()» 


Sulphurol ot iion, 2.1 

12.4 

0.0 

Oxside of iron, silcx, &.(• 4;k5 

2'i.l 

5.3 

bos.s or excess, 2.0 

—0.0 

0.0 


100.0 100.0 100 0 

The excess in No. 2, is doubtless owinjj to 
the irregularity of tln^ nu ky admixiuic in 
ditrerent specimens, wherc.of one yielded 41,1 
and another only 13.!> of insoluble matter, on 
dige.stiuii in acid. 

The rieliness of the last of the three mine- 
rals will more than eonipensate for the iiierca.se 
of trouble and expense in the redindioii ol 
the ore by successive roaslings ; and practical 
miners assert, that the glance or grey siilpJiii- 
ret i.s a much steadier and more plentiful oie 
than the caihonate. 

I should add, before concluding tbc above 
imperfect analysis of tlie Nellore copper ores, 
that I tested them in vain for silver and other 
metals. Neither did arsenic appear to be 
prc.se nt. 

I may here mention, that^among the speci- 
mens of minerals presented to me by Mr. 
Kerr, as occurring within the cupper mining 
district, associated with the micaceous schist, 
are the following ; corundum and adaman- 

c * Tliiare'iidnc may have tionnifited partly frf sulphuret of copper 
t.lhht had escaped decoaiposilion in tlie flrc; for another apecimen 
waa wholly soluble , and little iron was pre.seiit in the solution. 


tine spar, garnets, dark green actiiiolito, red 
chalk, manganese ; be.sides carbonate of 
magne.sia, and other minerals of whieli speci- 
mens have not yet reached me An me of 
mercury is also suspected lo exist in the same 
range of rocks. The surface of tbc gneiss 
>r micaceous sebist, were exposed lo the air, 
is fieqiiently seen tinged of a green colour, 
iVoiuthe trickling of water bolding carbonate 
if copper in solution, througli devices of tlie 
lock. • ^ 

J. PllINSEP. 
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The mines arc generally excavated on the 
swampy llats at the base of bills of primitive 
formation. Tlii^.v avcra.gc from six to twenty 
feet in tieptli, following the streams of ore 

iJuiur hij) ), wUich will sometimes run iti a 
iiot rizuni.il dii eelion to the (L.danee of Lliiee 
Miles, according to l!ie natuie of the ground. 
riic.se exe.avations aic termed LomboHjan. 
riie stieams vaiy in di^niu'Ier ftom six inches 
lo ciglilcen aiid tw ent y, and consist of a quati- 
(ily of sniiill heavy granulated portions of a 
(link hue, and shining w'ith a mctalic lustre, 
intioinlxed with a glittering white sand. The 
exea>aiions inad(‘ by the Malays, are more 
superficial than those dug by the Chinese, as 
are too lazy to work the streams, whicli 
lie deep. 

Tiic strata under whiidi the ore is found 
aie eommonly, Isl, a black vegetable luoulrl ; 
2ml, red clay; 3i(l, wliite clay, with white 
pebbles, ajqiaroiidy'^ decomposed quartz, and 
Ith, a bed of sbining white sand, called Pas- 
Sir Oij). Under tlie oie lies a stialiim of 
steatite, called, AV/yM/Z, or a hard bed ol decom- 
posed ioe,k. The native, term fur the tin ore 
is /})j} I'lma, literally seeds of tin ; when mel- 
ted, it has the nann ;of Tnnah masah. Crystals 
of qiiai tz and IVagnVeFits of mieaccaiu.s seJii.st 
are sometimes found among the alluvial eaitli 
I brow n out. 

The .soil can ied out by the miners in bas- 
kel.s, suspended at the extremities of a stout 
clastic bambu oi pendffa, which passes across 
the shoulders. The men arc (li\idcd into two 
parlies, which wmrk in regular sueeession, 
one entering the shall with mnptiiul baskets, 
while the other iiiakt^s its egress, with the fil- 
h d ones. At Ulii Poruhii, in Nailing, and at 
Jen am Kambing, [ am informed, the mines 
are natural eaveiiis''ln the rock. The Malays 
and Javoons collect the ore by the light of 
daminer torches. 

The ore is taken to a .stream, conducted by 
artificial channels, lined with the bark of 
trees, to the vicinity of the mines and stirred 
about w'itb an iron rake, or a citoncole. The 
water carries olF the sand, small pebbles, and 
earth, leaving the ofe and large stones at the 
bottom, which arc afterwards separated by a 
riddle and the hand. The ore, thus cleared 
of extraneous substances, is deposited in the 
koppos, to await the process of smelting. 

Smelting or Melanchiir , — The smeltings are 
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carried on at stated periods, twice or thrice 
ft year, accordinj? to the quantity of ore col- 
lected, and always at night, to avoid the 
great heat. 

The ore and charcoal, (of the Kompas^ Ka- 
mouiy or other hard woods,) arc gradually 
heaped up, in alternate Inveis, in a rude fur- 
nace of clay, called a JiitNotrr, with an aper- 
ture below, to allow the escape of the fused 
metal. The lire is urged, and the wdiole mass 
brouglit in a glow by a* Siu t of leutlierii hel- 
low^s called llamhhsaii, a ml soiuetioies hy rud- 
der ones, constructed like an air-|uinip, ami 
made from llie liollowcd trunk of a strait 1»ce, 
with a piston, headed by thick lolds of paper. 
These are called Jxalnhonfjs, 

The Alalavs for the most part c<Mi?ciit them- 
selves with the trojwitff, whiedi is meiely a 
hollow banilxi convert(ul into a sort of blow- 
pipe, and worked b^ the inotitli. 

As the heat increases, the melted metal is 
received into a bole dug in the gioiiml, called 
the 7V/f>//a, or reservoir ; and tlicm*c, w'illi tb(‘ 
assistance of iron ladles, pouied into tlie 
moulds. 

The till now' assumes the shape of the ingots 
of commerce, of which there are tw'o kinds 
common in Sunt ic Ijoiig, viz. the Tatttpatuj 
and Kopphuj or Jianht. The fonricr weighs 
from half ft catty to two catties, and the latter, 
from lifly to sixty catties ; one catty is equal 
to one pound and iliree-cniartcj s. 

The Tiunpanp is genet ally used by the 
Malays. 

In the furnaces used b}' the Chinese^ 8ff0///s. 
of iiK'tal may be pioduecd duiiiig the eouise 
of a iiigbl. Those of the Malays seldom 
pioducc more than one-si Kth of this quantity. 

From 100 parts of the ore, it is calculated, 
from 05 to 77 of pure im’tal arc proiluccd. 
The ore of liaiica yields 5s. That of .liink 
Ceylon, according to an assay made by Mr. 
Ulakc 01 

The water is drained from the mines, it 
shallow, by means of a channel, leading into 
a neighbouring sticain; but if deep, the* 
Putdnmi A per is bad recourse to. Tlii.s 
hydrolic machine is, I believe, of Cliiiiese in- 
vention. The l?ev. Mr. Tomlin, ii zealous 
missionary, gives the following description 
of it. 

“ The apparatus is^implc, consisting of a 
common w'alcr wheel, a cireailar wooden chain 
about 40 feet in circumfereuee, and a long 
square box, or trough, tlirougli which it runs 
in ascending. The wheel and chain, I think, 
revolve on a comtnoii axis, so that the motion 
of the former necessarily pubs the latter into 
action. The chain consists of square wooden 
floats, a foot distant from each other, and 
.strung (IS it were upon a contiiAious flexible 
axis, having a moveable joint between each 
pair. 

“ the lloat-boards of the chain succes- 
sively enter the lower part of ilie'*box or 
trough, (immersed in water,) a portion of 


water is constantly forced up by each, and 
discharged at the lop. At one of the mines 
we were iiuieh struck willi the simple but 
elheieiit mode of its appluMiimi. There were 
three di>tiii(‘t jilanes or tei taei's vising above 
each 4»lher. t>n the middle one was the 
wheel; the lower was the pit of the mine: 
fiom the higher a stream of walei fell and 
turned the wheel, wliieli, putting the whole 
iiiachinc into motion, hi ought u|) another 
sti earn from the pit; these two slieams, from 
above and below' uniting on llie middU'. plane, 
run olf in a sluice, by which tlie ore was 
washed.*' 

I\*egarding Ihc smelting of tin, in a recent 
nninhcr ni Dr. Ijardner’s (/ahiiuM (^yelopa*- 
di.i,(No. 15, ])i>. *21 and 22,) are the following 
remaiks on the advantagt's of pit coal over 
chaieoal: ‘‘ Aulhoiities are not agieed as to 
the time when pit coal liist began to he suh- 
stitiitml in the i cv erlKuatory smelting houses 
(of (hjinwall) foi wood oi ehaieoal, though 
(his is generally suj)i>osed to liiive been about 
IdSO. 

*" In the smelting of this (tin,) as of other 
metals, llie application of this fuel has been 
pioductivc of imminse advantages; and siieli 
is the perfeciion to which our inctallurgic 
operations have been carried siiuie the ceoiio- 
inical intiodiKdion of this cheap and plentiful 
fuel, that the regulations of our eiistoiii-lioiisc 
alone prevented the carrying a sehenio set on 
foot some years ago, for the importing of tho 
tin ore liom the eastern mines, for llie pur- 
pose of being smelled in ibis country, and 
afterwards le-expoi ted." 

It w’oiild appear to have escaped the obser- 
vation of the author of this artiede, that the 
enormous forests* which thiiikly cover the 
whole of Die Malayan peninsula, and the 
Island of iJane/i, under the veiy sliado of 
W'hieh thcmineis may he said to woik, furnish, 
on the spot, a clu'aper and inoie ceonotnical 
fuel than lliei-oal pits af NewcaNtle orWIiite- 
Iiaven do to Die. mim'is of Cornwall, at the 
s(»I(* (jxpense, of Die labor of felling them; 
s(Ulirig asidt' Die lass id‘ time, tho expense of 
impoitalion ami expoi tation, and disinclina- 
tion of tlio ualives to such a scheme. More- 
over, aeeordiiig to Mr. (hawfuid, the cost of 
pioducing a cwt. of Haiic.a tin is I)u122a‘. 8r/., 
w'licrcas that of (Cornwall amounts to b1.y. 7rf. 
The cost of producing a cvit. of the metal in 
Siingic Djong is eslimatiid by an intelligent 
native at 2.‘b'. The immense natural obstacles 
in Corinvall, only to he surmounted by the 
most [lowerfiil steam engines, and the .unre- 
iiiitling application of all the means human 
ingenuity can devise, together with the high 
price ol labor, aic, however, the principal 
causes in the enhancement of the cost of 
pivdiietiori iii» England. 

The time perhaps is not far di.stj^nt when 
like ingenuity and similar means wHl be 
applied to the unlocking of the hitherto par- 
tially developed resources of the East. 

According to the best native kifovmation, 
the annual produce of the peuij^ulft, before 
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the late disturbances in the tin countries, was 


as foNows. 

riticPS, ppi'uh. 

Sun;:ic l^jonrr, 7,000 

Perak, 7,r>00 

Queilah, 000 

Junk Ct-'ylon, 1,500 

Punijfalj, l,.5O0 

Sdlan^oiv, Calan;^, aivl I/angkat, 2,000 

Uiki'n 1,000 

States 111 the inJeiior of Alalaeea, 900 

Pahan- l,0no 

Kcmaman and 'i'liu^ano, 7,000 

(\i1antan, 0,000 

I’atani, 1,000 


34.000 

The discovery of tin in the peninsula can- 
not be tiaecd, hut it is assuredly of aiieii^Dl 
date. Part of l^erak is said l(» he the Tctnala^ 
or land of tin, of Piolkmy, and Ciditutj^ (a 
name signifying tin in Malay,) to bo the Ma- 


laiou, Cohtu of the same author, and the Mala^ 
Ifa-Culum of the Uindus. 

The tin mines of Hfinca are of modern ori- 
gin, being accidcnlally discovered, Mr. JVIars- 
; <len tells us, in 1710, by the bnriiijig of a 
j house; the trade of the pt'iiinsula SLilfcred 
considerably in consequence. 

I According to Mr. Crawfurd, (as before 
I stated,) the tin of iJanc:i, produce of 1817, 
amoaiiled* to 3.3,000 ^>eeiils, or 208*1 \ tons, 
equal to half the produce of England, liut 
Uinler the managenuml of tiie Dutch, I am 
iiifonnc'l. It now scatccly pr<Kluccs half that, 
(|u<anijty. 

The price of llanca tin is from Iti to 10^ 
dollars p^r pecu i=:i33i', Ihs., and of Straits 
tin, (tdiicdy from the })cninsula,) fsoni t to 
lo. liritisli block tin, in 183*2, was si lli ig at 
:t'3 l*2.y. (h/. per vA\i. —Jonnu(l of ihv Asiatic 
Soviet y for October, 
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The civil station of Midnaporc, the princi- 
pal town of the zillali of that name, is distant 
from Calcutta about 70 miles in a soutli-ues- 
terly direction and about 45 from the neatest 
part of the Hay of Jlengal. Jl is placed upon 
a consideiable elevation of talde land upwards 
of a liiindrcd feet above tJie level of the river 
and in some spo(s neatly a hundred and Jiffy. 

TJtis elevation consists of a ma.ss of litne- 
.stone rock, mixed with a large propmtion of 
iron called by the native eonka, and is appa- 
rently an oli' shoot from the large Is act of 
irony lime stone foimation which extends fur 
.some hundreds of luiks in auesteily diiec- 
tion through the liilly tiaet of (>hola Nagpoie, 
Palamovv, &e. This rock in the mqr^ cle\ated 
spots is quite bare, though in other situations 
it is coveted with a rich productive soil. Tito 
latter is very slialJow however, iiisomueh, that 
the Jargo trees with diJIieiilty iind rout in it 
and arc coniftelled to seek support by spread- 
ing their founda-iorts Jitetally ; in many cases 
the fibres of the largest Pepul cannot, pene- 
trate more than a foot into the ground in a 
perpendicular direction. 

On the East this rock rises gradually and 
imperceptibly ft out the flat country, but on 
the south it terminates more abruptly, having 
a narrow slip of euJlivaled land varying fioin 
a quarter of a mile to a mile in breadfii be-' 
tween it and the Oossye river, which cliiefly 
bounds it on that side. On the west and north 
it is lost in undulating ground, covered with 
dwarf trees, the commencemenF'., of the Irflrge 
tract of jungle which stretches into Nagpore 
ill one direction and almost to the foot of the 
Uajmahl Hills in another. 

The most elevated parts of the station are 
the Parade Ground, which is a large plain on 
the north of the sepoy lines about a mile and 


a half long and a mile wide, and another plain 
of ueaify liie same d imensions, situated on (lie 
wesfern cxti emit y of the slalion. Tfic su; face 
of the ialfcr is more; barren and more ine- 
giiKir than tlial of the foim(!r, but it com- 
mands an iminbTi n()tcd view to the southward 
wliereas tlu' other is more confined. There is 
I a small tank of good w.ifei about .301) yaids to 
: the soiilliward of tiiis plain, which dries in the 
hot Moather, but which might easily be deep- 
ened, and <loubtIess water could be procuicd 
in the ncighboui hood by boring, as wells are 
plentiful ill cveiy direction throughout the 
station. These plains are about two miles 
distant from each othenvr 

Tlic rest of the station consisis of iindulat- 
inggrouud of iMuirly the same character with 
tliat of tiie plains. Inn in tlie centie of the 
place llierc is a jheel, which drains through a 
narrow tract of rice iiclds, into a dirty chan- 
nel, and wJiieh after running through the na- 
tive tow n terminates in the river. Some years 
since a plan was prepared by Mr. Dick, the 
Magistrate, to dry up this spot, and it was ap- 
proved by tlie Governmejit, but no further 
steps have liecn takenj^o cany it into execu- 
tion. It would he a most feasible and not a 
very expensive operation to drain this marsh 
and would eontribulc greatly to improve the 
purity of the air around it. 

The water found in the tanks and wells is 
generally much impregnated with iron. 

The station is a large one, and though at 
present therb is only 6ne native Regiment, 
there are hells of arms for two corps. Houses 
are plentiful and all the materials for build- 
ing and labor very cheap. Grain is rather 
dear, other provisions are very rbasou- 
able. 
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Tiic j;ard<‘!!S D'odiirc every <»f vcj^c- 

t i}/]e ill j?ioat proiusion, hut siiiee llie cle- 
siruclion caused hy the lute storms fruit is 
scarcely tu he uhtaiiied. 

The eumniuuieation with Calcutta is ol 
course easy, the distauce hciiij;* so small ; but 
the ri\er is open only in the rains and then 
not to be reliial on, as it is depeiidenl upon 
the mountain streams for supply, and rouse- 
quenily varies fi^reatly in tiie quaiMily oi 
w^ater. Boats are thus frequently dtlaycd fot 
a week to:^('tliet and somclimes take a month 
to acNiompli.sh the jonrnev from Calcutta, 
whieli, if no sloppaf;c occurs, is easily per- 
fifimed in eij'Jit (iays. 

There are three Innd routes to the Presi- 
deney, one hy Kecipoy intodiie iJen».res road, 
making a dis!;ii;ce of about 100 miles; a 
second by OoJoobaioah, wdiicli is 51 miles 
from Midnapore on the banks of tlic Jlooi^ly, 
and distant by water 25 miles from l^iii 
William, the land journt'y from the opposite 
bank by i^udJ•<^ Jiud^o beinu: l.'l miles ; and a 
ihiid ])y Tumlook, whi<di is 00 miles from 
Tdidnapore and 5t) by water from Fort Wil- 
liam. Taere is no land route fioni this latter 
place to (kdcutta. 

These routes arc ]»rac tie able throughout the 
year; hut tiui late inundation has destroyed 
a considerable tiurtiori of tiic Ooloobareah 
road and has muc!i injured the Tumlook road 
at one or two points'^. 

With re<;ard to tlie comp:' rati vc advantap^es 
of these routes, the Keerpoy road is lonsj, and 
the haltinp^ places bad, but ihete are no rivers 
to cross, whereas on the Oolooharcali road 
there are live, viz. — the Cossye twice, the 
Kuopnurairi, the Daiiioodah, and the Gaiip^os, 
the three latter beiiip; very broad. By the 
Tumlook road the Cossyc is twice crossed, 
but at the second crossin;^ at Pauelikooiali 
Ghaut the river is not more than a hundred 
>ards wide lhoup;h very deep, and a bridp^e 
ini^c^ht easily be thrown o\er it. F.»r dfik 
journeying' the Ooloobareah road is the bc.st, 
but for the passaije of troops and supplies the 
Tumlook route is most desirable: the land 
journey is short, the haltinjj places i^ood, and a 
.steamer eould run between the last stai»'e and 
Calcutta in six hours. If the latter road were 
made pucka it would of course mueli improve 
it and the cunkur of Midnapore makes the 
liiiest roads in the world. 

The climate of Midnapore is remarkably 
salubrious, lesemblinpf more that of the upper 
provinces than Bciip^al, indeed the whole ex- 
ternal appearance of tJic station reminds one of 
the up-country cautoiieinenls rather than of 
a place within 50 miles of the mouth of the 
Huu^hly. The peculiar dryness of the air, 
at all times of the year, is very striking? ; but 
its purity and elasticity are most observable 
in the rainy season when compared with the 
close moist atmosphere of the surrounding^ 
country, and especially of Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood. The quantity of rain which 

• Thin WM writteu Ifuit year , but 1 believe the damage has aiace 
bef-n repaired, 


actually fulls, and the period of its continu- 
ance, do not dilber from the usual proporlion 
in llio resi of Ebuigal ; hut tlic nature of tlie 
soil which leeeives the water materially in- 
llucnces its effect upon the air. On the hard 
roj;k3 giomid of ^lidnaporc the rain never 
lays : and after the most violent and continued 
storms t!i(' ploiris become pcrlVi-lly dry in a 
few lioius, so that lli4' roads will not wet the 
soles of the traveller’s shoes. 

During the rains the tlicrinometcr varies 
from SO to JKl ; sometimes it is as low as 75 
degrees. The cold s(v,ison is not rtmiaikable 
either for its c<>n(liiuanc,e or se\4M'i(v ; it dties 
not la.si above tliree months, and the thermo- 
meter is .sel<fom, even at day break, below' 50, 
thoo'gh occasionally it has been know'n to fall 
as low as 40 ; during the d;iy it ranges between 
fit) and 70. On the higli ground the cold wea- 
ther fogs are almost unknown and even in the 
lower parts of the station they arc rare, and 
the air, unlike tlie damp raw eedd of Calcutta, 
IS alw'ays ficsh and bra(dng. 

During the hot season the temperature, as 
indicated by the thennometer, is not greater 
than that of the .surronnding country, ranging 
usually from 05* to 100* in the shade, rarely 
atlaining to 100’, but the hot winds blow 
.stro.igly, and out of doors the rocky ground 
reflects the sun with great force. The greatest 
heat docs not last above .six weeks at the out- 
side, and rarely more than a montli if the rains 
fall early ; but during the wl.ob; of the S. \V. 
inon.soon a strong sea breeze renders the nights 
delightfully cool and refreshing. 

Ill common with the neighbouring country 
Midnapore has been lately visited with frequent 
hurricanes, and from its exposed situation 
great destruction h^is been ctiuscd by them; 
but in the ordinary course, .storms are not 
more freciuent here than elsewhere; it must 
beobserved, however, that many aeci dents from 
lighting have occurn*d in certain parts of the 
station, the electric Iluid being of course rea- 
dily attracted by the groat ipuintity of iron in 
the soil. 

Wc may natural ly expect thi.s climate to bo 
more than usually healthy, and as far as Euro- 
peans are eoueerned it is stiikingly so. But 
little malaria can be generated on siudi a .soil, 
and cunscfiiicntly remittent and intermittent 
fevers are almost unknown, though of course 
many cases of tlie latter are found, which 
have been brought hy the patients from some 
other district, aud several of these have de- 
rived great benefit from the dry air of the 
station. In comparison with most other places 
ill the •low country dysentery is a very rare 
disease at Midnapore. 

The discasc.s to which a European consti- 
liitii^i js most liable are, as in all other rocky 
tropical soils, inflammation of the viscera and 
plethora ; but in referring to the mortality of 
the la.st ten years, 1 find that in a population 
averaging forty Europeans, only one fatal 
case of the patitis has occurred ; six adults 
and tliree infants being the total number of 
deaths which have happened amongst the 
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-Enrooew ipItiiUitants d«rim*tl>e.,wVl^i'j«f 
ttia{ perioa, with the exc^Kto# 
of the 38th Rest., Native Infantry who we^e 



ittdte. 


6tHih^‘l 

it/, ''“W 
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» station do&s not appear equally sal a* 
briouMtfor tho natives, as the proportion of 
sickness and death is almost as great amongst 
th^ni a^ in any otlicr part of Bengal, though 
thfej^ tl^cinsclves think highly of the cliinntc. 
Indeed, the mortality in the Jail Hospital has 
at' times even exceeded that of most other 
neighbouring stations : the peculiarity of their 
ii^ode of living, their general habits, and the 
fact that the native population inhabit all the 
4;ontined low damp spots which can he found 
in the -place, appear to me siilHcieni to ac 
eoitnt lor this difference. The native regi- 
ment, whieh is at present stationed here, has 
had a huge proportion of sick, hut it suffered 
severely during two campaigns in the Cole 
c6ttrttry,"and the sick arc chiefly the old in- 
valids who ivefe affected in these campaigns. 
The most prevalenf diseases amongst the na- 
livfet* arc, as usual, fever, dysentery, and diar- 
rhOetf ; a!nd foi* sonic years a species of IIos- 
pital Gangrene in the shape of severe slough 
inf has at tiinea vi^itxid the Jail and 

lattorljl/ the Military Hospital. 


IMtcfri cannot,' of course, he looked on 
as '4 s^nhtaritim ; but the superiority of its 
cHftiJife over that of tlie surrounding country 
woUlff 'ijiakc it perhaps a dcsirahlc place for 
inlklja^ lo resort io, who reijuire mcicly a 
tdbi^brai'y chanjge of air to a better climate 


jth«5 X?pesidoncy< 
sgpfc ^ fjiprpose. ^ 

a% itf^sideu^fe teF«iA-6riciU'it 
tjertai'wly * fhr 'pref<^r^ldH6^ any B'^riWl *'c11t 
mate, w*ltli which I am a<iir|afiint)e,A' witliin .a 
moderate tflii^tauec from', Calcutta. Intempe- 
rate habits would doubtless suffer more liore 
that! in the rice fields, frOih liver and delerini- 
nation of blood to the head, but they would be 
comparatively free fre-m many other equel^y 
fatal disorders and the dry invigoratin’^ air 
would be veiy beneficial to the eo.islituuons 
of those wlio have been exhausted by frequent 
; fevers and dysenteries. 

I 

These remarks have been drawn from ob- 
servaliomf upon Ji!uropeans of tlic, better 
classes, whose habits arc careful and tempe- 
rate, but 1 Jtavc since learnt that about 18 
years ago a squadron of Europeau cavalry 
were quartered at Midnapore for spuie 
and that cerebral affections, w;^iuU,.,pro^vei 
extremely fatal, where prr.valeiil amongst 
them to a great extent. This may* he ntltibn* 
ted, perhaps, to their intemperate ‘lihbits ‘ftn- 
eompauied l»y exposure to sudden ' ehartgesr 
of lempeiato iu the careless fashion vvbwh 
European soldiers indulge in; bu^ 
important fact with rereroueo to 
being ever made a station foi; Eiiglisji ti;pop^,, . 
juid \vonId r<‘quire more than qrdiuoiy 
cautions to be adopted in rogulating. Jbejfj 
mode of living, &,c. 

W. H. GOO.pft^Ji:;* 

CaIcnUa, Sept. 20 , 183 .>. 
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ON THE DYN MUHll OF THE MOOIIUMMUDAN LAW! 




*'* To Major Benson, 

Mihtury S^tretary to fAc Hiplu Ifon'hlc Lord 
i William Bctiiinck^ Governor-General of 
' India, 

SiR,<~fIn tire present conimuniention I pro- 
ceed to offer a few observations on the sub- 
ject ofilie Dyn Muhr or dower of the Moohuiii- 
luudans. 

It is a point of purely Civil Law, and I con- 
fess I dm doubtful Of the propriety of address- 
ing the Ri^htHon’ble the Governor-General 
on the subject ; the remedy, howcver,'Whielj 
I have to propose, does not amount to an 
actital afteration of the Law, and I am ein- 
boldpaod accordingly to proceed! 





the origiiial object coiitemplaled by ' ifs'fdiitii 
dor. ‘ 

. . 1. 'A 

No Moohummudan woman is pqi'Jiapy eyoi:. 
jmarried without a Pyn MMlrr„aqa.,alUiowb-* 
ithe Prophet has fixed the uiiuiipMrMpr .(Uwor* 
i at fen dirhems, (between ;l and 4' t 00 
! sum has been stated as a maxjpium,MJrd straiMfP. 
to say a menial servant, who 1^ 

I not ten rupees in the world, wo^id^thinkijit • 
'disgraceful to him to give bis .^jfc,a^(SjjiaUtc*.v 
I dow er than 20,000 Its , and 'o^4er^.,i0jpi^pilf-t 
I tion, according to their actual wealth, or the 
I former importance of their Ho 

jview the subject probably la ti mhfrfe ebrri'6l; 
land certainly in a more p4oRS4'n'f^''TigHt,'Wl^' ' 
haps no father will be found’ willin^'^tO^eStd^ ; 
his daughter on less uneqoRl tern^i Sii'tvjT;. 

Bnt it wjH seem mord' 
these women,' in ninety- nl'tf 4 

S undred, never receiveone^artning ortiieii 
ower iiOii ibe^eontrary^ itliw M44fif^fiMbans . 

jdyii fa p9|tio» ot^itheir^ 6f * 

caib to ' 
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tlierr marriage. What then, it may he asked, 
is the object of this institution ? The above 
facts sutticicnlly point it out. It is intended 
solely to prevent the husband from turning 
olT his wife at his pleasure, which he cannot 
do without prexiously paying her dower. It 
likewise secures her against want, should she 
have nu family, and her husband by other 
wives have heirs, who might otherw^ise neg- 
lect her ; and happy is it for the Moohummu- 
dan women of this country, that such* an insti- 
tution exists, for by lung intercourse witli 
the Hindoos, they have adopted tlic custom, 
though repugnanllo tlic d4»ctrincs of the Koran, 
of entering into no second marriage. 

Their marriage rites arc simple in the ex- 
treme. An attonic V on the part of the female 
altciiditig, an oHer is made of the bride, for a 
certain <h)\\cr, of which oiler the future hus- 
band accepts. This passes before two Moo- 
hummudan witnesses, a few pages of the 
Koran arc read by the Cazee or hisClcik, 
and probably .some refreshments are olfered. 

In law, one half of the dower is due imme- 
diately artor this ceremony, and the whole on 
rne consummation of the marriage. 

We road in the Koran and elsewhere, how 
t'.vceedingly jealous the Arabs were of the 
honor of tlieir daughters ; in so much, that 
they were in the habit of destroying their 
female oHspring from their anxieties and dis- 
trust on thi.s subject. 

It must be acknowledged that an institution 
like the present was admirably calculated to 
pr<doet tlM'in from the miseries, peiiiap.s the 
infamy of divorce, and to restrain the males 
w ilhin some bounds, in the almost unlimited 
number of wives they might otlierwisc have 
espoused, under the prophet’s toleration of 
polygamy, and liis equally licentious facilities 
of divorce. 

Nor does it appear* that the institution 
could have been attended w ith many disad- 
vantages in a rude state of society, where 
properly consisted almost wholly of lands, 
flocks and cattle, where the extended opera- 
tions of commerce were utterly unknown, in- 
terest on money .strictly prohibited, and bor- 
rowing consequently, except between fiicud.s 
and relations, little knowm : and where the ro- 
mantic, savage, and warlike spirit of the 
iahabitanfs led them to obtain by the sword, 
instead of by craft and artilice, whatever 
meney w^s required either for the gratiiicatioti 
of their virtues or their vices. 


nitely more severe, and conseqaeaHy more 
to be guarded against. 

It is true, the riches of the coaotfy 
more abundant, and the pastoral habits 
the people very different from those of Arabia* 
yet the insecurity of property was equal or 
perhaps greiiler. The inhabiuinls were con- 
stantly engaged in foreign or civil wars, and 
a ready outlet was tlius afforded for the vici- 
ous, the daring, and the prolligatc. 

In such a state of government, neither lho„ 
genius nor the vices of a people lead them to 
ac<{nire by fraud, ari<l tbcie (‘ould be little ad- 
vantage in prooeo<Hiig by forger> and artifice, 
where llicrc was seaiccly a probnbillity of 
liiidiiig a legal tribunal, on which to impose. 

The present state of Oiide may probably 
present to the mind a more lively pielurc of 
the slate of soeicty I mean to dcscrihc, than 
any w'ords 1 can employ. 

During these periods, it is probable that 
the helpless females were the sufferers and 
bore in silence where there was no hope of 
redress ; and indeed tiiere is reason to believe^ 
that they not uniVequcnlly do so at the pre- 
sent time when our coiilts of law are compa- 
ratively so easy of access. 

But the spirit of the times is now altered, 
theswM>rd has been suddenly converted into 
the ploughshare ; for though our nriiites are 
still on foot, the soldier com pa rati vcl) fre- 
quently sinks into the grave, in the common 
course of nature, instead of being swept away, 
in the vast waste ofliiinian life, which must 
Jiavc been fearfully progressive in the days 
of the Mogul Empire. The reckless, the dar- 
ing, and unquiet spirits are thus left to court 
fortune through huufbler channels. 

The country has been conquered, and is 
nowin the hands of the conquerors, and its 
inhabitants like oilier enslaved nations have 
adopted and are daily mokc and more substi- 
tuting for force, the feebler weapons of arti- 
b.’C and frau<l. In tlic tranquillity wliieli has 
succeeded, Ctinrts of law, with comparative 
facilities of obtaining justice, have sprung 
up, the forms of civilized life have been e.‘i- 
lahlisiied, and the interests of commerce have 
become more couipUcatcd and extended. 

Let us now' look what effect these changes 
have had on ihe aptitude of this civil institute 
of Islamism. 

The Moosulman marries his one, two, three 
or four wives as ho pleases: protection to 


In such a state of society the injurious 
edect of this institution could have been 
little felt; we have now however to examine 
its operation, in a state of society widely 
different from the former, and wore we in- 
clined to look into futurity, wdierfcwe must 
suppose the difference tb be daily and pro- 
gressively increasing. 

In Hindoostan so long as the country re- 
mained nndcra native Government, the Jaw 


ilicse females against the miseries of divorce 
isequalTy requisite as before, but the claims 
>f the merchant have become doubly urgent. 

The husband has property, he has estates : 
.he liftt disappears the fist arc deeply invoL 
ved, and ruin stares him in the face. In thi# 
state of affairs a byeinuka-sat or deed makiii|g, ,^ 
over the whole of his pipperty to his v^iyes iti 
satisfaction of their dower, or a 
is made . «W 


was n^hehly; found to be equally apt. The4t^hk'ps Jh the ptjpspect Of eOAisBtema- 1 

peiiantea,*nf tM^oree to the feinaie were inff-Miod, nks bVen Toa]g slncfe 


R*r I 
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.ofliy 


of tlie 


mpa? ibfiiy ’i'ii{AiW"li» tlife' ptairtkts : in oiieicaiao 
It fs' cailMfor.' lii Wetity it i»iio6 >Theiho»- 
Band' mis : th'te'btltstahdiMR ddbteAre bnMght 
against his estate: it is already absorbed 
tu4ttt^&f^d by the dower of his wLdowSt and 
the lawful creditors can only share withtbem^ 
in a paltry proportional dividend 

Jt>rther, a Moosulnian of property may have 
a family by one wife, and none by atiother; 
the latter may piosecute for her enormous 
dower, and obtain a great part of the property, 
which will not devolve at her death to the 
heirs of her late husband, but to her own : oi 
should the husband be the surytyor, the ]\eirs 
of the deceased wife may legally prosecute 
him, and obtain the full amount of her dower. 
This is hardly consonant to our ideas of ji|S'» 
lice. 

Nor the^ie^heonly ^yils: the family of 
the deceased probably remain J.ogether aS be- 
fore ; on the one hand debts are contracted 

claims are 

tbroQfht af^iisslitbemifthfiy l)n<vei;i^tb}ng, tney 
lihtPeoJivemrttod. amoui^ of their 

»dohi(wiliot.'th0r9ifche^r ^the other hand 

.tbeMw ronsi.i*tQ.<fayery e^ttrayagance, and 
iat^iangthhhisuhillf «and bonds a^e produced 
•gaiqst»hiiti4ntfearlal army he has nothing ; 
4he>ntfao1e«f» Jbis father’s estahe^went in satis- 
fhetiott »clf ;htfl.(wldowa* dowers.. In short the 
mad iheiirAi ol a Moosplmiui are n^ver knoiyn, 
^VDtft the point has been actually settled in a 
Gaprt^pf;taW4 , 

^ '^Tliis ib Estate of affairs, which onght not 
to be allowed to subsist ; and in my opinion, 
'ia^isinutiosvisceptible of a repicdyH . 

FhAve already Shown, that thogi^eojlff not 
^tfae olijodt of the Dyn MtUhr is^ totprermni 
‘tW^Wshartd'frotn dltorcingt the wifbat his 
J>leasui*a, Which lie otherwise could do; euoh 
ari atYatigemeht in my opinion is essentially 
hCbeSWary to protect the female against the 
^ 'll n fettered facilities of divorce,' I woutld 
thymdre piropose no alteration of the Jaw, as 
'^t^hb'w stands, in so far as it affects these par- 
' cbojqintly. To them the terms of the 
C^tfact are mutually well known ; but let us 
''^bWsideti how it affects the lawful creditors 
'*hbd^heil*s df ^he deceased husband. ^ 

the death of his debtor, or on the trans- 
'l/ftjt’dfh^sjjiif-b^erty, the creditor is quite taken 
had pb .ni^eaps of knowing 
^^tbnamiNint oltbe widow’s 

not elaim ninetecft 

^'••vMtoiiiAtadAaimuwiuobiJiftnwyi.lMiMUf^pa^ 
capricd®Bf ih 


thisltfiitmm isftaeiiaddr h^i<iMft.*jd>sinlprp$tefl.> 

hni? ; belrinnnq f>d blirttw 

Meeting that unequal 

ptbWiiafll ylffOQhatilnmhmvf^ 

WAf^fSdlit wbbo based ieUi 
duyfhj^tir# nfd >0(>blB<fothleivl8: eacUidlSli tftoim 
ibheriting.^^i .-if.i r>Mo'> ->iii 

, Sueb ai ojbjo'et W tliis'in|sl^ 
appear to liave beeu c(&t'empfatM 
der^ and 1 am afraid that the plan is nidfb’^ 
specious than real ; for the widow,- Instead bf 
using' the power thus acquired, in i-coiirejeUingi’ 
this defect of the Idw, ihore fi^eqweatly abbsee 
it, by making over the whole of he^ hfishhhd^s 
propei^y fo sbmeTavOrite sent Or grandwson^4o' 
the exclusion of a whole bust of other heirs. 

To obtain all the advantages, and at the 
same time obviate or mitigate the inconveni- 
ences of this institution i would propose, that 
the hiw should retiiaia in' full force, in so fur 
as it affects the husband and wife conjointly ; 
but that no woman should be entitled to sue 
for dOwer, save on divorce, and that neither 
she nor her heirs should have claim to such 
on the death of her husband. 

As an heir of the deceased ^lushan^, she 
is entitled, without any special provision, to 
one^fonrth of his property if ,cdiii4le^ig,j ,apd 
to one-eighth if there be ohildrqu MiiliiesA,qf 
course are likewise heirs, and . Ih hi {WoqM IIPH 
pear to be amply suliicient.^ j wu « m // . 

Should a husband however,! 
of ailecUon, or from a wisJ[i fd'^re h« ^vfi^k 
a more complete coiitrd! ovePhlViihirdlfe/rf,' 
desire to dev'^^®'^ nmiNArf^' w- W**' 
of it on them, 

can benoL ^ ^ -m 

Uie community are fairty^a'rtrfli^tfMiu^ly'dti'- 
prized of his intentions. ' * ' 

ilfii 

; This can only be ^IJe^stqd b3r..bav.ingj,ghe 
dpeds publicly executed 
•Caaee, of the purgunn&[b| 
registered in the Ziljah Ceu)rtj;,p^.jtOj) 
wjtse that no undue p^rjialj^ljy be , 
wyr one , wife or liier,^irW „ 
c^,lAfe.,be. .rtill held iwawf ralfle tof 

f^otcacted hpnA^,, prey/jou^^y 
tipp of tl»B,deeU^, , . ^ ^ 

Sliouid' inch an alteMtionoW/dBetnedita* 
sweeping, great advantage might) ^UeiderisTed 
from simply, enacting,^ W}*hl 
deed in satisfaction rpfjrqow,9ifj^^j.goq^ito^ 
valid or biadipg, (Jtayes, SR,^, 
ing bn9 |*fe,) 

^le ptamp in the 

Purrannah, and;aA*!tyi|«yffi».jrg|M|?rf4 W W 

Zijlab Court, ^ dint 

«d8T«d.H> .faij ftwf. WtH!j*>fliWiPBSPoW 

aimiJq? ipp>Plldfp Hi ‘,it bfj»;^rm»iib bni> , mIcI 

Bjrd>!gi«liC-or>alaf3iilabuip- 
AlBe-ift’Mrid"M mift 

e^v«!blill'fmMBl!>b«>llflMb td dcpnMtto 
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NOTES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

No. XLVIH. . 

OF ADMINISTERING THE GOVERNMiNT OF OPDE IT' TAUE Iflirt) 

THE POSSESSION OF Tllfe ENGLISH.'', 


I attempted a sketch of the pre- 
i^tfat^stMe t!)ode, atid endeavored to show 
tHHt sNlfslVIr^ioti of the people with their 
own Government was mneh greater than that 
ip the neighbouring provinces 
, authority of the English ; yet that 
il^ tfip^purse; of a few years, perhaps indeed 
tl}e pe^t ^ three or four (setting aside 
\Codrt of Directors to take 
^,,^ppd]^,tely ,ii|to tlieir ,]^ossession) aifairs 
iyejre,|t 4 jl<iug;>that^ turn which would almost 
of necessity place the country under the Bri- 
tish dominion. 


■'mI, 


‘}'J'[]ffc'\aM\e 1 t^j of Directors to^ 

rpfihze the temptihg revenues which may 

,or tHe ypar, the 


ie, will probably 


be 
prevent 


tl^ejr iwa^ing frt,r the natural course of things; 
'and bvjVic. end ortHe ypar, the reiterated 
;^'^^e'jisi 6 n of the country will 
LL-jtL;./* jjj India, f his hoWeVer 
isnbjeot Of the t)'res<ent 
paper, in which I propose to disduiis tne best 
iHi 0 dB^Df)gbV 4 MlningiDaile, when it shall come 
kitii-fObr>Uaftikhii<3 

irinf/e fl/ 4 ^ rilhei; t‘hdi[>e we shall avoid the 
made for tnahy 



^Wef^ feijSttibi^'lfeslShtti^hineut, whether for the 

£ fhfeVdl?rorf‘'d]f. ife^teVebue, or of civil W 

pronounced 'the 
4 i 8 ftlvekih'thi^'ma^‘to Wefotrtipt and Incapal 
ble; and dismissed them all ftrOin thClP^ituaf 


CYhIl ,hpwey^jwel m 

q«fHj»rifidftthcyifui|^A be tp,diachpngpd^^dat‘ ^ 

AIaamaIF aniA. AflRlBlAnAV r — '* a mn.i'lt Anaa aafalilfalll 


ntiume*? fo iiKiiw 


third of the‘ ' niihfbet of < eflioeri ■ requ&red. 
Out ne tt step hah ^heen^ to taise' the taxes 40 
a much greater' ' heiighV than wds ever done hlr 
their own gOvei^rnneUts, the larger landlHsktohs 
who possoi^sed estaT>lishiiients >ofi sesvaiiis, 
elephants apd horses, hoing^Osi>eoikllHr 4 natkntl 
for plunder and this Course has«beea>peff{i^ 
vered in until we have succeeded intreidnoidg 
almost all the landed proprietors (those rcmf|r 
escaping who had the meati^ to bribQf>dr ^ho 
were Connected with the native ofheeCs oft tour 
establishment) to ahnppy cqiialityiof. paupd^- 
lism,'' iThey may now rest contentedly., /f jAui 
' praawHifit Attunif non hahH und^ ^ 

Such is the plan on which we have bitheito 
aeted aundvyet we boast, of the bleasio^s « we 
confer :upon the people^ and flatter .oursefYps 
with> the idea that our Ooverriiaent ja^mur^ 
more popular with them than their own* It.fS 
absurd to see the ell'eots of. self-dolnsiop qi|d 
vUntty in blinding the eyes of men to the |:^1 
state of tilings even before their eyes. , ,|,ri 
any other case in which prejudice and in^f- 
est have no concern we should be quic^k 
enough in perceiving the truth; and.ti^dc^d 
would we give ourselves the trouble to. fc^^t 
a little even here, we could scarcely ipar^i^n 
long in error. Is it possible that.auy.fP^^pri 

• Tire ilsht of a imtiTa lalgObd otrcSnaWSpeil S ffCSue of 

AStt9 9r four, elcpbaiCt. P* pepre of bonoA. and ^ flf amed 

and nnapnedkfen4pnta,8eeinfl almost have ibetlpecimmr- 

Ijr annoy loK to the yohhjfciVlEaliiv. ' AU^ayb^tbVIjiydhnddol' 
ledkftm wte^ cowtlbiiy ransnuai In iiiia;rr!ci>qidaot 

UiCjlttliliErtoiie vrtthieut^U thUplwm/'fflwiVl^fvkvf a 
nralva j 4 <wj t|iA pas^ tepee 

^icl^tiMbdll^SLd 

UdifM jdliWuiirf tMthteistatajjiaypied 
orthe 
youns 


a much finer estaMishment than himself, v^e one gnat canae o 







AlrttP^MV.t)!^ Wi0)l4<k 


anA »i^r« %wt 


i^MW* ^ieeMnjfMQt* -h^If 4»1 Wtmc>d!^ioK 

W ppjutSi wIveifOitfjwy 

tJ^c <Iiay 
wa*^ l>t) oo«U#ni«d 
yyiit\\ Hfipiy,iiit.y, ..aiul ^vjc^irt fl induod am X.tu 
lUg iiiajiii'osUi lately i&^uoU by the 
b,p^d jifi\ U\g CrQvenimgni that thia is at length 
perccivgd'aud acknowledged. It ig indeed a 
proud daj^ for India when the Governor-Ge- 
nei‘a1 sitands forth and boldly asseits the priu- 
cl|i>Jles exprogsqd in his letter on the press tind 
Whdn 'the chief authority of the state conus foi- 
Watc^to support tlieireausc, we may indeed nope 
fht'beitei- thiiij^a. Lotitnothe forgotten, let the 
hi Written ^s “with a pen of iron/’ and 
cn'^i^aVeci lipbii our liO^trls and inemories, that 
‘^'WJiatever no, the Vill of Almighty Providence 
it'SliOidit^jth^ future 'Govern me lit of India, it 
is' idirarf j ohy duli^, so long as the cluuge be 
c^yrjhdtff loMVr hahdsjto execute the trust to the 
dfhiiT bhYlitrie^Vor the go<»d oftiiki’i.oi'I.k/*, 
(MtrSiV ,CM‘aTjcs*P(1etcalfe’'s'leller on the propos- 
ed' ‘Vi re AW rind 'a^ividr- ** It canpot he that 

We UjM ptirtilficrf %' oi\ ihp authoi ity to he here 
nfiVbiJr ‘ib bdilerif the revenue of the country, 
pa^J^lfe Vsia^*if/shtt’euts necessary <p keep pos- 
sfiWA’oldi ffhd' ief deht 'lo supply the deti- 


must 11 _ ^ 

iHb‘!hfertbV1t ^if 'flV6 uciVpIq, and not on the prin- 
elt;i!y^*fli^l‘ iniA^'ratiT^' actuated us— the sole 
'of *ftij'ToVHgii rulers. All that is re- 
cjti?r^r' iVfo'arAup to,thes^ sentiments. 

w()|^(^; i;^^'pept,^p Qude. That country 
h£||^hfen^j^,yp|ri;i|edhy natives from the earliest 
rt) 99 Vii‘ yVjC .pp^sc^p, relating to it* It is still 
goyf rjji^c^ entirely fhy natives ; and uutw iib 
s|[j^'|i4ing a corrupt, aud debauched, cqurt, i do 
a'gmp^ apd ng^ipj i^iisert, without fear ol heing 
cp^j(r£^4iet^4. proof, by impartial and 

uppfejudice4jh‘<^*h Umt the people at large 
arp^.niuep better aatislied with their govern- 
raciit than L|ie pupubtiou of oui noi ih^vyestero 
provinces are with ours. Wo sliulJ, loo, fiiul 
ituuiuibh fnorC'ditlicult matter to introduce tin; 
system afbuved escribed into Oudo than we did 
in^:lh6 neighbouring districts. In these', the 
leivderig dy^Umi and extra taxation at evciy 
seittleiHiPnMrim come more gradually upon the 
pedp]fb«; but' those of Oude have witnessed 
not tniiiy f the progressive operation, hut the 
rejniiilt^alsdvaUd they plainly perccivr that 
our U3uhj (‘Ota 4t'r6 much pooiur than themselves. 
lt(ift'nutdi<iiiof|i»ltte a eontdderhldb militarj^ force 
Idjinlrodiic^the* iEngllfih re^eniib-scfb^ into 
O^cMd^lmnit seapietiiiiaH'y if it' W kcbPriiuhfA^d' 
withUb« tlMUdrgc^^of^Pv^l^ i^e«4^d.idhlh' 
from eivipIoyrM«yaf,^^«aJii^*-tK6 
Vw Jfiy Im^p^4,wisbdxlfa»ak0% 

te«r; ifisixHidhofi 

a V$i»' Viter JiilH iV ‘ N'4>4j#Ptt««Ut8l» 

thiriP*>U^nlrj: ui.iU.1 thn- details by the tiatfves, 

«.(»I , M 


wdilk My afcw^ifiilgflsIiihioBiahthp hicod tdllay 
ddWii'^i^i^raleTUlBBd^ud isuu^ tbMntho;^ ^ese 
ftttctalfi«d}tD;v>iWie «»iiil»tisayphfk«w’<i dteM)ft<fMir 
PMfBut^ntivfaiobsiotttatoldibibi ar«> notituHi vbs 
{mtik>i nr ^eilpediahlilityiitPnhb idandoidiii'* the 
! dili‘6reill'pm^Ma£Cs«lQfl (iOnidenairb'iiieii eboldf wg 
silttatinns^ of ipcjimiaikior' greatouipnwan i th»fMobr 
Judges^ iMiigisrtraioslUfliii; .Goilectmi^^'iuid llhe 
people are > ibetter t eatiidied thto luiur ^sw m uu h* 
jeets. 'Bjit 1. will pH)c«ed'iu the >d«ty.ll. n>i 

Oudp IS large enough to /be, 

SIX or perhaps seven districts-- To sjipe^rjp- 
tepd these, Qye English funetionapM^/^ yv^ll 
1 he suOieient, piovidedthey be piea of at)/lity,, 
'well acf^uainted with the country, aiidjithp 
I people. Of these, two should form ft. jfpiMd 
i of Uevenbe, two a Court of Sudder,l>ew^uu,ce 
and Ni:i£ainut ; and the ;3d be a Sup^riuten- 
; dent of Police, Tlieir respcctiyc e($tahlishT 
merits must he on a very tuuderaie scale. , 

First for the Revenne. The Hoafrd lAliOU’fd 
make the tour of the counti^y, and appefitrt 
each district, an Autriil as 'Gollccloy, ‘'*Tt 
should examine the old records, aA toth^’ 
lections of tlie district, and froth thi^sc', nfid YFifd 
. inspection of various jmrts Of 4t,‘‘a fOuj^h'tf*'- 
timaic might he formed of the sufW 'Whit- h the 
district could alford to pay-^-tliis Should' lib 
explained to the Aiimil; and lie ''slitdilA dre 
left to make a twenty year seltlchicht ''tUi- 
Luil, witJi each village^ or with tfte r«fc<5h 
dais or lundliolclcrs. The Board ' shod M lal'id 
explain as clearly as possible to fbe phoflldj 
the orders that had been given id the Ainhil. 
Proper agreements would of course 'bt.fd^a Wit 
out in duplicate, and deposite4,.(pVCi Wji4h^d|io 
Aiiiull, and one with the Guard. >< ,lt%stpa4 • otEI 
turning all the large talookdar/i^rMX iHUdhulv,- 
ders out of their estates, ri mi vhjMct .tSlioMldl 
. he to uphold them, as much as^PUI^ibAc-i'UWs^-' 
would ultimately gain mote hty Ui^usj^iiatsRMiCi 
which might he derived fioiu thgsof ftIrdMoUy' 
the smair increase of revicriMM thiewi' 

plunder would produce, Tliey.MUghVhttMiiada< 
to furnish a quota of men accord i q gi t tp*, 
ineaii;^ for the assistance of the Pe^^ige.^JJ 


season, most closely to dvcVlridk^'tpe'^j^obdiiy^ 

of the Aumils ; and aflcr tbd'ftduWhichtASvdre j 

c orn p 1 e t e d — provided each ^h ui h i W T n s ffc i lA' ^ 

of general observations,' Vtofild* bon cent jhidi- 

self witli a few local 'ones,' aiid 

V. hat lie had ohsei ved— annual tours, HWlhg 

iis exislenco, would enable j^tji;;n^.^^^Yo^f|t pi 

vciy fair eslinuite of wjuit^tlie ppxfjjiji/;jtl|eiij9uh, 

ought to yield. It would ,t*p 

not to have the Uqig scjltfe^Uen^ 

whole country in ope.yqar : jlMj^,,t0,jiut|o4ugU, 

: two, 

■ WV -^.»SvW 

, xJkfdKing tertiporary settle men Is with the 

in the mean lime. ^ 

JJ .‘^ n lo /»' ♦ *n I 

^ I Jip$iv4u iwoiMi 

.IWfciiidingbMMf ‘4hc.AMfMiIf*rJ 



IWUBS/ ON dUBlAH 


* kieXit pbint thd PoU^c^ •Is eMi Man 
iniuA it ' 'lirioiiid ? haive ‘ af iMftgiatTaie i ‘under 4li^ 
uauiftooilv FQriijd4Fy><<'andttan ai^istadtt/Tdiidi^'ar 
iuiall/ iBulieet estalxlifthimunti rotv burkunduaM', 
ooiisldblefr}; ilbe otfiel!'*u»e bC' -Wbiqh - would* ’be 
toi be<»tationcd > lom HM reaudSi t . tTbo ^dtity 
irf . treporting /d^iineOy ^uppreUend^uH;' » o»iniinala, 
and bfisisting; w^bbn^calAeiV upou,. sbobld,^ aa ‘it 
ia- oeWy ^be iehicd jT iiii posed on Ihe landholdors> 
for the Ryutwair ay stem j having hafyilly been 
unknow^i in Oude, Iheee this class of people 
stWl retain considerable power and authority 
oVer the rest of the villagers, which, with a iit- 
tleiaef od our part, niiglit be rendered of such 
use as' to enable us to keep but a very small 
p^iid Cstiiblishtiient. Some of these, landhold- 
ers? hilght bo intrusted with authority, to adjust 
dii^putes regarding trespasses of cattle and 
other minor iiinttcrs; always reporting the 
same to the Magistialcs. It would be a con- 
siderable bciiclit to the people ; and the exis- 
tcijiiee uf au uathurity on the spot would very 
uftou prevent a slight quarrel from ripening 
into a serious dispute, in which perhaps 
s )v or ds -would be drawn and blood shed. The 
ppwer of the Magifstrate should be equal to 
that, of our Magistrates; and all more serious 
siiould be committed for trial as in our 
pnovincus. Appeals from the decisions of 
MMgsistcates should be either to the Superin- 
tcpden,t Oif Folice or the Court of Sudder Ni- 
aiigbt be most convenient to those 
wbp, Preferred, the appeals. The Superinton- 
dqpt would of course be making frequent 
tqprs^to watch the eoiiduct of the Magistrates; 
apd< wtroiluce one uniform system. 

’Thc> third point Is the civil administration. 
Tw' each’ district there should be an officer for 
whnhidhe native name of Hakim would pro- 
babiy^‘be* most appropriate; whose situation 
shebid be^ neiirly equivalent to that of our 
CiviPand "Session Judges In civil suits I 
W6»uld lihvb his powers quite the same, and 
UNid'^r hinl‘*f6r the decision of ditferent classes 
of|civU‘sfiif?ts shoitld he a proportion of Prin- 
ciiirtl^Siiddet' Ainecns, Sadder Ameens and 
Monsilfs, 'Whose numbers would be fixed ac- 
co^'di?ig, tp tli^. quantum of business which 
might be cxpjecjLei)' to be brought before them, 
l^ijcrimipai t,rlals^ the Hakim with the assist- 
Euicep^ihe l?,riucjpal Sudder Ameen or Sudder 
A ipe^n .,43 ( an, assessor, should sentence as 
far .'j^j^sevoPj Or perhaps tea years imprison- 
requiring a more severe 
pi^nisinnenf, to. be referred to the Sadder 

‘THisf ',C6‘<iri wduld, in the first instance, 
nhrke' d tdair' tb appoint the judicial ofii- 
c6Vp;‘ arid '^wliilb 6iie remained at head-quar- 
ters tW cdhdrict diirrent business, (which 
wOlijil ‘itik*tuValfy be at Lucknow) the other 
slibdld 'mhKe a tour of the different 
districts tp^i^jpbet the (^tiduct of the judicial^ 

The City of Lucknow itself would probably 
be»hu4filefbiiH;' W lAttke'ftn eighth ’Mr 

as«ilegnrlls*iihe'eivil arid PhlicC'^/ufSadietldril’ 
ThHOmiihrittay-be pre«rise<y‘‘ofr iAe'’¥olytm|^' 
of one of the districts. For the Police, c4A-' 


sieferlifg' the tihthbdi^ 'dF‘ 

ifittbe»C5^y I wliirlidWe liiiieHbtobydai* 

alm^baii iVom^ «ilbjbhtitf 

io‘tlid a^WlbfiileM h\i& iffwi 
of pDptrhiiina t6> be* foil hd' thferej' cdijsilittntf i 
iwOh of almost eVery 'nalidtf‘''0f'l4sf'a 
Burepe, it would prbiiftbly be foririd 6k^fe'd‘|i 
ent to have an English eoVenaiithd Magi^rate^ 
with an assistant.' The wholO' 6f ’ olhfer 
situations should ordinarily be given td na- 
tives, although I should not objcact tb ' 
sprinkling of East Indians ; and some y^hts 
hence, to the introduction of Europeatis h6t 
regularly in the service of Government. ' ‘ 

Nor would I coniine the selection orpatives 
entirely to those ofOiido. The giea(cr nuip- 
ber would however undoubtedly be from that 
Province, for there alone, in all upper India 
have natives of rank and res pool ability been 
employed in sitiialioris of dignity and tipolur 
ment, so as to have acquired habits of autUup 
rity; for I again repeat thpl so far from tjic 
Auniils or even the Tehseetdars being pf^oplp 
of low origin who have acquired their situa- 
tions by bribery among the eourtleri^, l^ip. 
majority of those olhcers are men of good fa-, 
mil3' and some wealth, and .residenti of the 
provinces ofOude. It may be tUougiif .that. 
I have fixed the, establishments at loo lu^ a 
scale ; but we should recollect (hat ,iu Made 
the feelings of the people^ haye bceqryqt-, 
raged, nor their cusUmis .overturned, a^ iiUs. 
been the case in our own proyinqes by a, suet , 
cession of ignorant young Englislimcp^^ 
they have had no liyutwar systems ,tp 
the land ad injinilum and thereby , oqeasiqp ^ 
hundreds of complaints mid suits - regfiruip^ 
possession ; that they have not been harra^se^i 
by judicial divisions one year, reversed .by; 
Special Commissiobs the next: that their 
estates have not been sold by auction cither 
for a trifling balance, or for no balance at' alt, 
by the contrivance of revenue olHcers; that 
they have not been annoyed by a host of va- 
keels and moktars (inferior attorneys) who 
are ready to promote every species ttf fatiiily 
quarrels and other disputes, in order to eh- 
ricli themselves : consequently, that In a given 
population, there will be much fewer suits 
and complaints than in our own territories. 

With regard to the succession of officers, 

I would have it understood that an able assis- 
tant might, on the occurrence of a vacancy, 
be appointed Aumil or Fo^dar ; and that ki 
the judical line, a Moonsifi', Sudder Ameton^ 
or Principal Sudder Ameen, might each jbe 
promoted to the next superior grade, not ' 
even excluding that of Hakim itself. Attthe 
same ume, it would be injudicious .toiday 
down any invariable rule of this natu^ev' by » 
which men of rank and respectability < arid 
goo^^qu^ific^tvpns.yvho .w.uuld(not ^pnoibably < 
accqptfpq sftugticns^^ wouldi be lexcludi- ' 
e4.fra(u (bflfWifbisr appoi4i4«mefi4.8i.r « pv m* 

At wonfld bs ffoebssaw* tbaft fbr ‘ bkdli 'bikini' ^ 
ofibflloers^td set b# rules shbrifd 
Tbbispirtt <of oqurso* ttt* be tdkcli frbltf ' 

• twiqlwodC ‘ tbbir ' 

— y i7Ti tn-r— — f J " >^t >■»< Uifci I i.tifc li ilJ. i '/ f t j ‘ 1 . *... 

* See Holt Mackenzie'n Minute 9 f the let Ootoher, 1S20. 
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tiiMndnTs mun* uts 'weif'Dr a' sup^mr ’AMiSM on a liigher scale tban those ia ourtaaoilndM:' 

whnKr fBtfflHman<|i»,atawyerto|UtW,.b|r,,taf iipo 

should W«h 

and customs of the people; prepared to view d^triclts 

thi^^mjjv^^hft^il^ritl^nflJepienteye, and in- nw^tsiombp J,^dfl<^,c;olJ^t^)ff,, 4 pd 
stead of supposing that all is going wrong for three^dMnQM<]^(^M 4 d.t^st 
because a few inequalities are discovered; taJung iiitu,coiisi4<^g%tip|i ttifl pj^ppqj^Miqqf.qft 
whero they are unintentional, they should the expense of the CpmntUsipners^i^fogi'^ qf^ 
quietly point out the mistake, and be content Revenue, and Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, 
to allow a little time for affairs to be brought which should be charged to those districts, 
into that regular ttain in which they ought to With regard to the pension, which should be 
be. They must not be too strict on the sub- allowed to the King, that 1 leave to Govern- 
ject of what is called bribery — of course any ment to getUc, as l.bave not the means of for- 
tliing like a bribe;, for a speq>fic purpoao of ot^g a gu^ss tp what ^h^ amount may bo ; 
M'hich proof could be obtained would be but I would here giVe a caution against too 
brought forward and punished ; but it must snddenly vritlidrawing the pension and sine- 
not be supposed that every present is a bribe, cure salaries, which so many about the Court 
The custom of making presents to those in now enjoy. It is true that few of them really 
authority on certain festivals is so strong deserve what they receive ; but we should rc- 
amongthc people, particularly iti the native collect, that almost all who receive, keep up 
Governments, that it would be almost impos- large bodies of retainers, and armed followers: 
8ib|p, tq era4i,cat^ it.alJ gt once. were all these men suddenly t.urn<^d a(Irift, 

Let ns'irow ealcn late the expense of ruling must be the consequeneb of auq^^ply 

Oude on the plan I have suggested. stopping the income of those by wbonVcUiipy^arc 

. « « 4 supported, the dispersion of so many thousand 

^ armed men who were depi^ived ofabb’ mifti^iis 

3.SW«*-2, 0,W ,„b8istetice might lead 

i,ife,t,Mi^,»,lori rfll^e s9,>tj.,. I.aoo „ ,18,000 qa^nces in a city like Luck«wwi**«yBtfti«<iii^ 

immense mass of wealth, and obhipofic^ 

J ^ t 1 mAa rvImnAt AiiHr^klv nf nurroiir 1 k i' 


•Tmcta 


Let wirow •oalcu late the expense of ruling must be the consequeneb of aqd^^ply 

Oude on the plan I have suggested. stopping the income of those by wbonVcUiiMy^arc 

. « « 4 supported, the dispersion of so many thousand 

' !(r’i 7 *’i'ri m'"/'' t~ KV a™ed men who were deprived ofab^mt^STus 

.,frg^hiWn..tw. mrim a t^ 3.SW«*- 2, O.W ,„b8istence might lead !td sorio«*.««l.Mo 
i,ife,t,Mi^,»,lori rfll^e s9,>tj.,. I.aoo „ ,18,000 qa^nces in a city like Luckilwwi**«yBtfti«<iii^ 

rr"^ » *'* ‘imaAOhirik immense mass of wealth, and ohitipiAMnA 

1.000 .ilraost entirely of narrow streel8}<»irh'i!Ah‘((M‘' 

^l®W}Trt 200 neverlitup. - 

jiLiW «r cAA would be equally inexpbdieiit ^o 

"ditiii" ■ ‘ ’■ 800 suddenly the whole of tUe^ Kipg’p XfoUo^^sU 

'4^ would fill the country wi(J»' mei 

•<4U'aiiiil(dC<dlfeWir„ !,000 probably, resort to pl««»dQr,gn^ip% 9 /ry 

.SaSlhlUlwteBifor-diim „ 200 support themselves. |t wuld'to 

»1}a|iM«ldtit«uid ath«.<&irthe w»?er plan to entertain a poi^iptfpf tl{em.^snjf| 

UoilasiMBloftliisKevenoe,..., ,. 800 ficient to lorm two Regnpppt3,.,p£ 

y.} fwisuiatiHt tlwiAuwil... . „ 200 and one of horse, placing th.^pIpnffie fyoyM 

,,^,iPsiujdar,or,]yiagistn«e, in- of our Local Corps. , Alofy 

1.000 , , , q^tremely useful for PbliQC '‘purboses, qnd 

- til -V would probably enable us' consiaera.bfy to 

. diminish the strength of the l^'bMce as ^bWve 

■ ' . V estimated, particnlarly in* the tjltyWLtickiAiw 

itself. They might also bbhAtpfcyibd' Id 

HT i.**i r .. •» Tk ;-* -.14 AAArn nQisAnn ing treasure for short‘dWtahbfch,‘''ifilhd'*in’dthtHr 

JtfaI«rtyfo* 7.D»t,.cU. 44,450 .. 0.33.400 teliVing' 

; ! r .fw iwiknm itself.. line from a variety pniAri'di(siWJi4AtS'i|''^rdi 

' Civil tstajilishmeiit Simalto after, as affdirs bfccatnb'ifeWlhdVtifildf’tbGSi^Whb 

that for a .. „ 2,450 „ 29,400 virere discbui^ed bcghff’to 

' ‘ ffinglisii Maglstraie 2,000 pient, the pensions 'hllght*'hc‘'¥edttb€WV^Iliia 

wffh hi^iilstdbiisbment & these LoCdl troops grbfd^tt1ly‘ Ittdbilt^dhd. 

Mibb,'.. .V.: .. .. ... 3,000 „ 6,000 „ 00,000 gross revenue whimi tffi^ht'ht^rdsbHl! 

iized without diflioolty 

Totkl V. • . . per annum. „ ^,50,800 bably sombwbat exceed* *ai ' 

*fi^veW here put down rather on k The expewse of coilectidtfyhdf^ifthili.^setti^l 

ffi sfeA’^e. * fhb TahsbeldUr establii^hThent of have already estimated 

ijA^^h^lght'pfObbblv be fedubed is 'sdod idlght be wbuld dCPettdyh^^e'l^tW^^ p^iJn4£> 




*’3<m4bMteyt>150ffittdii . . s‘ „ 
‘»<1» Atutel ot CeUbWWr. . ^ V. . „ 

'SaibblUlariettt for iditu), 

1 ilkbfieeldai^ and othess i&ir the 
CoUeetioiliQf thl9 lievenuc,* « ,• 
AiMistantte thetAuinil„.. . „ 
.^^^t:qujdar,or,]VI^gi»tp«e» iu- 
clgdfng [lis JJsfaWiJ?ln»ient,. . . . „ 



Jllidjtiply fot '7 Districts, • • . • „ 44,460 „ 6,33,400 

I t’r ‘ f 1 • : ' 

• h.,i 'T^9V Likckn^fv itse^,. 

Civil tJstsbjishment eiiiuaj to 

L*v . li ,' r ..* O AKA om 4 AA 


wfih M^^stkhUsliment & 

... 3,000 „ 





ON CAPJ-PAfUfANR W3ei,fMFW**PJKi *5* INDIA. 


tbft^litormlieit «hiv«xte««(lin<fto<|n^|;« 4 nr«pl 4 
btuktawbictlite^'flieiiiAidfifettiMil'eAlWMeB 

cottedbioaif iiKi ii!<>.-iiil» jiuilt ■jlii».' fdS'jul r. ■<! 

' bdMWMH'Wltl, PbtiVc 

imltt '■ MUfteiW^I >df 

iiWJlhfeif '<)djJe bai BSWi go VWnefl 'dlitirdly 'by* 
n«fi‘*bir ^ ; mi 'Wriif btot^tHMahffink dettWil 
mdin W'tli'e'tt^opW irtfe 'wtler dftB-' 
WWaS 4 ''I*ttB'HHei^. goVbVHitietlt,' ' «I 1 h»' 

itMoambtibhaithan bar sflbjbcts are #itb ours 
ih' |Ub';i(djolnihg provinces. 


, ,-,W/^n Wi ,<la Rhtnin ,n 


T.pfftafiWHIl- 


i)bia.,Rtble,MB|R»rAVW'<y 4 %(lW»? 

iBystew,, 4htp , sffpct, ,of, ^ 

bp, >riffna „by 1 m™"?/!? 

qt-nob mwffi chfwply. vrei miKlitj 

tMn<^«.bAVe flUUbrto jcooiiiv«d{fip,p 0 i,i i.<„r.,w 


'June 15, 1835. [Hurha^i 


<ys capital and its diffusion in india. 

LETTER XV. 


iiij r ^ .A TO THE EDITOR Of THE BOMBAY GAZETTE..,. . , .n -aX. 

,'.J p P ■' .Pit 

misforfune of a country is an indigent tenantry. Whatever be tlie native advanthgen inff *hr ivVii th^* * '' 

‘‘ikln in(iirflti^y''6f fiie oecntticr, the want of a aoineleht carita) conttoea every plan.iM well oa 
' > ‘MiibandaliT‘*^^<^e’< Eaadya. 


/iiTli#i<fWr4'g1^<J lieason for borrowing money 
;A>f<)pfivate estates exists not I 
NM<9Mt2riWi4*i irei»«trU to the public. The Com- 
l^nyiflmve ;<V9Rse44P Ua4c, and therefore can 
]iA)i6^intO|tbiptf 49.^0. with a principle which 
has referrenoe onl}' to trade. Of that part of 
he Duhlic nroporty which consists in official 
iltiflmflfes' &:C; tlibrc . is seldom a sufficient 
iSfjtbtliy in*thc at any one time to make 

'beir disposal a matter of much 
^aiibci and to prevent any ap- 
irtiSility, as well as to realize 
ly, public auction is the 


iVSn 6 ^e;‘iS 


' ■ ‘ ^ Mi,} ;IP 'jImH.* 

to the expeneedf tilling his own grounds; 
the latter 'iS' like biin< whof) would >eiiitSVate 
even the liii^ed land of ot!Hbrs«^grtrd(i^g nbt 
the disbursement atseed'tjme, f 9 r he knows 
lie mu.st be repaid amply Ut thb'l^urvest. The 
former will dq'Well if it prcv6nt‘khiHny‘ efc- 
ciining in the world; the ^laltpr jbi'' ^ 
adding to his richesl 

is like the mean and paltry ecoupiny t^e 
save all, which the inprast kitchenviiunph 
might have planned; the latter Jr. Jil^i. t|e 
economy of the stcTim engine 


and.all tliGRe 

. , I other economical inventions in mochBiliGs; tho 

used. Doubtless a field I search after wliich has so greatly iadvaBCM” 
tVft exertion of economy !'the noble sciences, and the dlsco>v*eW bf 

I t •. -II L*! 1 U2_i. I ; 1 -...At ai. ._).■.« .Ti i . 


wiS^ AWPf^bWBP more different from * increased the wealth of tfh'b HyA^fd, 

- T . - Qr their splendid genius contributed to its 

adornment. 

I We will now proceed to the fburthiegitlwARe 
cause for mortgaging private revenue ; a cause, 
which is particularly resonable, and opght to 
be allowed as extensively as possible ^iie 
> disposal of public money. It is, to'make^uch 
loans to respectable tenants^in Stines of. |e;|- 


eAQM^^f Ibfpae two species of ecor 

they are too often 
J, I do uot know whether 
tbV'iqiimp^jljhayfP-gi^pPrfthem be those us^ually 
UfJwi^dflPliWien.wihlBtfieptheir uatupes will be 
descriptiou, but to 
fulJy^.I will men- 
ItoWi aip^,/9j4hwr,.^H,^ftties. The economy of 
detfLiMl Ipf^A^^iPf^^hipg but the quality of 
economy of principles 
I(OOfcpophiefly»tf^fli^?rwU p£ the expenditure. 

J Prt in its application ; 

The former 

ifi4i*^4b8iPWW5^wif.^^ hoaird his 


treme distress, as may support their 
and prevent the lands being thrown out of oc- 
cupation. Even in the most barbarous times, 
such lo^tts have been grantcjd spvf r- 

ings, though the terms 
bestowed An<}, nearly i?W.Wu|S 


w^l BO^ lay.oqf fii, rR!^}t^,,tptbe,jW]l,Uyttid%8.»ij 

ViiUkediiftiR . 
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however are not tbo loans which are neces- 
sary ; they must not be such as bareW to ena- 
ble the debtors of the state to keep body and 
soul toi^etljer ; they must be such as wlM 
afPord them the means of advancing with 
ranid strides towards a state of comparative 
wealth, and as to gradually do away with the 
necessity of borrowing money at all. 

|)o not suppose that lam chimerical enough 
to desire that the interests of Government 
should be wholly, or oven at all, negleoted, 
and that it should advance treasure freely 
every one who happens to he in want of sueh 
assistance. 1 am well aware that, even at 
the present moment, cunsiderahle dilKculty' 
is found in making the receipts cover the de- 
mands on the stale ; and certainly, under 
those cireuiiistanccs, to waste, or even to risk 
any sum in absurd projects would be most 
unpardonable. Every thing ought to bn suf- 
feted rather than that public credit should 
be injured, mid public credit can only be 
maintained for any lengtb of time by a wise 
expenditure of the public inouey. I know 
that tlmiigh it would be well that a consider-: 
able portion of cash should be occasionally I 
advanced to assist our tenantry, and enable 
them to work their farms, and dispose of their 
produce to much better advantage than they 
can do at present, in a word, that they must 
before the country can become prosperous, 
be rescued from the clutch of thebunyas;j 
(whose slaves the greater part of them by bor- 
rowing at usurious interest virtually become,) 
yet still, centuries of misrule before our ar- 
rival have reduced the people to so low and 
indigent a state, that to grant them loans with 
safety to the finances would at the present 
moment be impossible. Some small sums in- 
deed might be lent on the ^security of standing 
e.rops ; but these, after deducting the rent, 
would be too insigniticant to give any perma- 
nent relief, in fact such loans are always in- 
jurious eventually to those who contract 
them. 

It is well known that at present few monied 
men will cultivate the Company’s land, except 
those whose whole property is so fixed to the 
soil, that they coulJ not realize its benefits 
M itt|Out continuing to follow that employment. 
There is an excellent reason for this, which is, 
that a man can generally make larger profits 
hy lending his money to landholders, than he 
could by occupying land himself; and this 
enormous interest is procurable, because 
the landholder has often little security to give 
but that of his person, which it is useless to 
attach in case of insolvency, or that of his 
crops, which is an uncertain pledge to tl^e len- 
der, and I bave.in a former letter shown to be 
a most ruinous one to the borrower. This is 
a most unnatural state of things, and nothing 
bsH extrene poverty of the ryats could 
proMee it : poverty is a bard taskmaster, but 
evil^ fidoitive slavery wcmld by most moa be 
prafbsiiadm starvatioa. ^ 

system of usury oa the one 
^ad pmiuff on Ibe otber^ is tb« purpose 
at proper timey the Goyerameat 


ought to its Golfers ; though, as in most 
similar an airs, it will only be neqessary for 
it to lead the way, for it certainly will not 
want followers ; then it will be able to with- 
draw from the field, leaving it to the more 
proper rivalry of private speculations. 

At present there is little or no good security 
to be ofiered for money advanced for agricul- 
tural purposes. The first thing then which 
must he^donc is to create it. Unless capital 
he applied, the land»will not yield half the 
profits it is capable of returning ; and unless 
the interest paid for the use of that capital be 
moderate, no one can aflbrd to apply it. But 
to procure large sums at low interest, good 
security is requisite, and until it is in the 
power 0 ^ the landholders in general to offer 
such, they will never be belter than day- 
labourers. 

The best security for a farmer is land or 
houses, because he may always use them, and 
need only raortagage a part of their profits 
whenever he is in want of funds to lay out up- 
on his farm. It should in consequence be an 
object of our greatest attention, to lead oursub- 
jef^ts as much as is in our power to invest their 
wealth in this species of property. Whether 
it be bought or merely taken on lease is per- 
haps less important, though of course the 
more complete the purchase, and the longer 
the lease, the better will be the security which 
they give. In leases, however, we should 
endeavour to introduce that kind, in which 
the value is paid at the commencement, rather 
than the other, in which a large annual rent is 
reserved ; as, in this latter case, the property 
will be held in little estimation by bankers. 
The sums which arc obtained by persons com- 
mencing business, and the smallness of the in- 
terest paid by Government and mercantile 
houses of repute, prove incontcstibly, that it is 
mainly for want of good security that the agri- 
culturists are unable to procure money on such 
terms as will admit of their being able to pro- 
fit by its use, and that if this impediment were 
taken away, capital would be at least as ac- 
cessible to them as it is to others. But still 
the Government may have to set an example, 
and when masses of real property shall have 
accumulated in the liani&s of its subjects, there 
will be neither difficulty nor danger in its 
doing so. 

How far the existing laws relating to suc- 
cessions should he modified, it is not for me 
to say. To introduce beneficial measures is 
the duty of every government; but how far 
it may be justified in altering the fundamen- 
tal institutions of the state is a question of no 
ordinary difficulty to solve; one thing, how- 
ever, is certain, namely, that no ruler, even if 
he bad the power, should entertain the will 
to interfere with such, except ip cases of the 
most urgent necessity. But whether any 
; alternation be made dt* not in the law, it is 
doubtless in the power of the Oovernment 
to (to a great deal towards directing the wealth 
of its euhieots into any desired ohanoaJ, and | 
think *that, until the landed intereiid has Attain- 
ed. a more fiourlsliing position, the in- 
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jiglli^ tile ^cutoilaTipti W inaW^, '^Pf 
pfA^^Vty ’tli' ihklMjtiHk bf their s^biec^ aiii| 
towards ttibW NvlioJiave' good ^ebu- 

fpva #ith'^h>afis' '^t 
lolv^ di^arest,! awtil iirivate^ capitalists sht^ll 
ba raiiaccd^to t4ie neoassity of eithor advano- 
iigiMr|iionay>^ td agrianlturists on ei|tiitable 
teaias; or deserting a bratich of their business, 
wbipby thou if not usaruusly lucrative, will 


it; 
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P.^erpmefit * j^iU.Ve 
l«*alte» tp U|eiirpr4^n,^i 
»??•. X^^^. to, Bro,per posUi^n.,,* — r-,.-T., 
that of a powerful and vigilant inoijarator. 
destroying alike the vicious machinations of 
riches and of pe^^rty, but ever ready to' gllc 
a helping hand to virtuous ami sufl'eribg 
dustry. ^ 



LETTER XVI. 


The fifth and last good ground for mort- 
gaging piivate revenue is unavoidable neces- 
sity^ wben the hesitation to risk a part may 
cause the loss of tlic whole. This, of course, 
jiiust apply, alsu to the public revenue, and, 
indeed^ soobviou.sly, that it is quite needless 
to' s^y |iqy tiling more on the subject. The 
oriljr q^estiun Uiat can ever arise on this point 
is ' whvthQr, at any particular moment such 
um|vQidablo iieeosaity exists or not; but, of 
llijs,'fhese who arc placed at the head of the 
st^V^ :j^r|s> supposed to be generally the best 
J ud^esy because they are possessed of infor- 
mal mi eh few or none in inferior grades 
can hayp uqcess to. 

WicnQvpr^^iunoy raised by loan is expen- 
ded one, of, the live ways wliieli 1 have 
erm^cral^d, it is expended benelicially for 
llib cbi^i try ; lather ordinary purposes the 
ordibary revenues are availabo, and, whatever 
iiif^ be suid by these economists who will 
run tind defy all consequences in 

their on<|e^ay9urs to save a few farthings, a 
coifhiry ^v^il.qejir^r bo ruined by such disburse- 
ments.' ^ Tb<4se persons are excessively fond of 


asslei^^tibff^^haf craft of statesmanship is 
ite^eClj* 


liqqpf^y.and that nothing but com- 
nio^sdlisc apd qonimon honesty are requisite 
in b^bdiicil^ public alfairs ; but is their own 
eoiidliibt gulqed by either common sense or 
coir^^nbn b^ju^ty • Would common sense even 
indpee ^^/^an who wanted a servant, to put up 
thd |||ape|o public auction, and give it to him 
who agi’oe to take the lowest wages? 

honestjfijlead any one to dis- 
charge,' or I'cdMQe the stipend of an old and 
laifnfui domestic, who had merely consented 
to accept a low salary originally in conse- 
(lueime promise expressed or implied, 
that'ibc^t^iAjMld not be cast off in his old age ? 
If itt such servant should prove 


frequently such, as if eiiterlaiiied by one man 
against another in private life, would consign 
him who held them to well moritted infamy. 

There is something so noble in preserving 
public faith at all risk, there is something in 
such conduct which must endear a govern^ ' 
meiit to its dependants, the iiiiptjicitVelianco,^'* 
which under such circumstances the aubjtmt’' 
will ever place upon the sovereign, is prbdti^^ ^ 
tive of so ardent a loyalty, ahd .sO PhxiOas^^' 
desire to discharge with integrity 
aiiicli the latter may require, that ( 'Oanneit t 
but wonder that, for paltry pecurdairy ' 

derations, this, the very keystone Of 
of power, should be endangered. ' f wilt^iOt 
say that salaries should'ncvor he eartalled, 
that abuses in the pubtb*. expendltii^re'HlKrald^ ' 
never be corrected because indiv'iduais' iit!^ 
profit by them. Government is omnipotent 
all arrangements relating to these nuttilrs^',^ v 
but, if it be all powerful, it should atlekst*'^ 
remember upon what foundation that 
stands, and never trific with the base ^ 
a structure, the rapid rise of which has astOtl^'^ 
ishod foreign nations^ who are already 
predicting and plotting its downikll. ' 

Every writer who has touched upon Itidittn^ 
polities has declared that the main fotinditicNl''^ 
of British power in this country is the bigis^ 
estimation iu whicli British faith, 
and geuorosity are held. I will not ^nilc^- 
vour to injure so fair a picture, 1 wU]i 
pose that our arms had luueli to do 'with 
conquests, 1 will even forget fqr u nions 
those passages in Indian history^ wiiit'h, ^di^^ 
scribe the occasional suliservienqc of, T 
greatest in the nation to the worsf ot\paneus,,t. 
their emulation of each other in adujuiipp^.^a, / 
.sovereigns, the llagitiousness of . wUpsp jUrjen ' 
was hidden by the number of swprdsjpe^; 
their back. Indeed 1 am right iq liOt.ra^g,.u 


ijnf«ilhfi«l(lwd«dd if astonishing? if, in the this objection; for the intriguiog 
sccoiNlpkb^re^^ believe that dishonesty in bauched nobles who preferred the 
the^»hti!»^iitigh!t be fairly met by dishonesty their himour to facing dfingpr in 
in t]«Bi«laii$^Uid any body be surprised ? i espousing the cause of vktup in^lthP! 

llherdSemt bedh irnmnion sense and cil chamber, no Longer deform 

coTiiwem MbeSty^afe tlie best ingredients, per- and> as upon tlie ruins pf 
hapuWb pHifdlpdl, ib the character of either . Europe » tbo ponunoas If 
an i^igHh^fblrof^atr umrigbt minister ; but, ' diBtinctiQ%..iai«(|i,Wo^ 

I hope^^it IssAoli^suiiibtlDn in me to say thit ‘ and JntoilM sp.^ 

thoiarailioirvin^poillio^^ matters, vaanftntijil^N^l it be with India; 
the#iie«de^'!tb«^ dnalhies, will tbb ttWing been destroyed, ta party isjipw 

be Ibif iWSbl 

meanSliidlllimlftarw^niv! tbaii dthdiis^ ^ . . . 

ally v^ejiM m% 
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kQirnly iudependent ^ihai) tHat,iYliiQh,pi;e9p^pd 
Jt. oWiih lUesc, then, the. empire 
/nti»t be Htrietly preserved.; tor, ^itU tJijQsq, 
IxubJio opinion will be the, standard « nilher 
4haaa tl»e banner of war and the..ketll6drMi|i: 
iaiplicit faith in the Into^^rity of the. English 
Government is a feeling which mu 3 t in their 
breasts be fostered to the utmost degree; to 
oli'eet this two things are cssJ.itiall> requisite ; 
first, the dedication of our whole faculties to 
beiieht this country in every manner possible, 
and second, to bo parliculaily caulious in ex- 
tending financial reductions to the salaries ol 
natives, which have already been sanctioned 
by authority. 

The majority of every people is more in- 
tercsied through the pocket than by any other 
means. A lavish expenditure too often re- 
conciles men to despotism, over-taxation will 
make even liberty gall. Knowing this wc 
ought to be aware that the very worst economy 
this country could ever be cursed with, is an 
injudicious application of the shears to the 
.allowauccs of public servants or pensioners. 

Mative puhlic servants are generally the 
most intelligent persons in the iiaiive cotri- 
luunity.. Accustomed to a free iritereoiirse 
with their European superiors, they learn 
more thoroughly to appreciate their characters 
.than oilier men possibly can. In their eyes 
wve are not deities; they have entered the 
ipeuotraJia of the temple, and have probably 
discovered how little the worship vve receive 
. itS ^iwing to the majesty of the idol, how much 
tO/lJio superstition of the crowd ; they have .seen 
that we too are subject to passions ; they have 
perhaps learnt to take advaiiiagc of them. 
They have doubtless found that great intel- 
lect is not universally the attribute of the 
while man, and that cv«n personal liriiiiiess 
lias been denied to some of our nation. They 
are. intimately aequaiiiled with the resources 
of the provinces in which they have served, and 
have not been unobservant of the sentiments 
of the inhabitants. They often return at last 
to their native villages, there to enlighten 
, their neighbours with anecdotes of their rulers 
and to lake perhaps a prouiinent part eithci 
with the supporters of our power, or with the 
opposers of it as the treatment they met with 
in our employ may have been satisfactory or 
otherwise. 

In our plenitude of power, we have not, I 
dare say, entirely forgotten how absolutely 
necessary we found it upon our lirst taking 
possession of each successive addition to our 
territories, to conciliate this class of men, in 
>onder to obtain their co 'operation with us in 
setting the civil arraugemcjits with tip) details 
of which they only were acquainted. • In fact, 
Min eviu^y country, the class of oilieial men must 
jiibe gained before any great progress can be 
i JUMlo Aii its admin isfrutiorb- Thc^ well 
ivV^se/d.iu Kusincss, and, oftQn .pos/^eifS mpre 
rihfpvtiMdion upon practical pohAt9»J^an, 

ttlipaerwhoi are; pleafiied/to^do. 0 ^,. dvWP. ppdif 
tbci«f-^Witli contempt?^, .I.S. tJiiSittllPA 
itmhtuwH weicaiuevjen now venture. to sligjbt with 
4i»^unityirGr, even df Jt 
would ai)> wise man lun the risk of exciting 


opposition ? I)o you suppose tipd a set’ of 
,^SCOntpnded men of this dcseriptioii with the 
adyaptages for working both good and evil 
whipli tk.ey possess, could not be provoked to 
dip more mischief, than any petty dediiel^oii 
from tkoir pay or their pension would com- 
pensate;) for ? To admit a man to the knowledge 
of all the arcana of Government, and then de- 
liberately to make an enemy of him for the 
sake of economy, is certainly the most extraor- 
dinary way of adding to the stability of do- 
minion that man ever heard of. We cannot 
govern any country, especially a conquered 
one, without paying for assistance ; to atlempt 
therefore, to curtail any really necessary branch 
of expenditure, would he about the same as 
the coiiiViict of a Jahoiner, who should, to in- 
crease his properly, save hall tlic cxiieiises of 
his dinner daily, and llion in a week reduce 
himself to so feeble a stale as to be uiialde to 
earn the price of a dinner atall. Disalfcetion 
is always expensive to the Government, by 
causing either a decrease in its revenues or 
an increase in its expenditure ; then wli.jt eco- 
nomy is there in provoking it? Why for the 
s’bke of a trilling present saving, sow the seeds 
of discontent, the fruits of wiiich, when ma- 
ture, it may cost you millions to destroy ? 

No man has ever doubted the right of sove- 
reign power in India, (wherever that power 
may be) to reduce expciuliture to what point 
it pleases; but sovereigns should iiave some 
regard to policy as well as right, and the host 
policy is that, wliich dictates a strict fullil- 
ment of existing engagements whether ex- 
pressed or implied, inclining, in the intorpre- 
lation of them, rather to the side of genero- 
sity than of pcnurioiisness. But public ser- 
vants do not live forever; and though old 
engagements should be acted up to, there is 
no necessity of eiPering into new ones; luoro- 
oYcr, there is always a great number of per- 
.sons, who may be said for tho momeut to have 
the bounty of Government, rather than to bo 
permanently to its scivice; and these, if eco- 
nomy demands their dismissal, can have no 
right to complain. 

It is very dillieult to lay down any distinct 
line of demarcation between tliose wdiom the 
Government may bo^eonsidoicd pledged to 
maintain, and those from wJioiri it may, with- 
out injustice, withhold farther peeiiiiiary 
assistance; an e7caminalion into individual 
eases is often requisite before this point can 
he ascertained eoi rcetly ; hut dceisiuiis in 
these inattcj's, when impartially made, seldom 
fail to give general satisfaction. The public 
do not hegrudge money really due, and claim- 
ants retire pueitied, if convinced that justice 
has been honestly meted out to them. 

Of late years, however, this principle Ap- 
pears to have been neglected. Gfeat claims 
and small seem to have been heltf in ecjiual 
estimatioi). Nothinjf^ is spared,. Every one is 
in suspense. Those who escape ^ ‘present rc- 

du9^ion are alarnied at seeing j' neigb^ 
|d^ 9 pnyed of allowances, wliicii appeared to 
slaiid on as good a foundation as their 6wn ; 

noT reas6h/ft^^ih«t ' (be 

I esphe granted to tlicmselves wilt prdv^^mercly 
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temporary. Evco the hardly earned ^>cn- 
sioti is not deemed too sacred ^'or irivakioiti. 
All feel their situation precarious, and liejp'n 
to cast their eyes upon other, sometimes for- 
bidden, modes of acquiring independence. 

Pecli.'igsof this nature arc pregnant with 
daiii^er to our rule, and oiijjlit at all cost to be 
prevented. We should bo very foolish if we 
inia»ined that interest did not form a cunside- 
rahle ingredient in the atta(;hmeiil borne to us 
by oiir conquered siibje^ds ; and th(f interest 
which has hitherto attached our public ser- 
vants to us is not so niueli the ma<;nitiidc of 
th(dr salaries, as a conlidene.e of tlieir hein^r 
continued to them. They will care little about 
the stability of our sovereignty if a. corres- 
ponding stability in their own individual for- 
tunes he not insured by it. * 


Whatever be done with regard to those who 
phiecs and pensions under the Bv'itish, 
immaterial to mo, except thatif ^as an 
Englishman, T feel a pride in bohcddfiigitltc 
empire which my nation has founded in liidva, 
and an anxiety to witness the increase OlP 
splendour. With such pride, however, ami 
such anxiety, I cannot but feel grieved to see 
a pseudo econmny oifereii to our wmrsliip, 
which is daily ^lienating our friends, anrl 
giving strength to our enemies: which is daily 
lessening our reputation for those generous 
virtues which all oiiee all owed us; which in- 
stead of adding to the stability, is sapping the* 
foundation of our power; ami the p.ogr<‘ss of 
whicdi, like tiiat of the idol flcigj;<u'naiitii, will 
he marked by the destruction of its blind 
and infatuated votaries. 


LETTER XVII. 


Having said as mucb as is necessary upon 
the second mode of using capital, I proceed 
tothctliird ; namely, Commere.e. There arc 
two descriptions of commerce, which vary so 
much in llicir nature, and in tlieir edfects iipipi 
a eoiintry, that they can hardly he eonsid«fed 
similar in any thing but in iiainc: it is requi- 
site, therefore, that our attention should be se- 
jiai'fitely bestowed upon itUvrual trade, and 
o,vi(‘rnah I will lirst speak of the former. 

Internal trade is one of the most modest and 
11 nass liming, but at the same lime, one of tlic 
most valuable hand-maids the state possesses. 
She docs not indeed pretend to introduce new 
wealth into a country, she is content with 
what already exists and finds therein a sullici- 
ently ample field for her exertions. She 
adds not nominally to the aggregate of the 
cumimuiiity ; but, if causing a proper distribu- 
tion of those riches, — if cxtra<iting from them 
all the good they are capable of yielding, — if 
alfordiiig to the poor man the means of lieeoin- 
ing wealthy, and to the*wealtliy man the moans 
of deriving pleasure and profit from his gold ; 
if acting us the nioder.Uor of nature’s inequali- 
ties, which often lavishes too prodigally on 
some provinces the necessaries of life, while 
to others she will grant only unsubstantial 
luxuries ; if all these ^alities can endear her 
to our aifections and entitle her to our res- 
pect, then is she indeed worthy of all the ho- 
mage we can olfer to her. 

Internal trade is lo a state what the circula- 
tion of the blood is to the body ; its business 
is rather to avail itself of the virtues of foreign 
substances than to produce any thing original 
of its own : but, if alone it will not give sup- 
lioi't, it will make tlic support received from 
external sources bcncfi<*/ial instead of injuri- 
ous ^ and adding to health and vigour, prevent 
tiVose foul corruptions on the natural body, 
which represent the deformities engendered 
on ’the body-politic by the stagnatkm of trade, 
flic htfect of which is that fettered and unna- 
iural distribution of wealth which has,'in t6o 
many ^ ciitnlries, divided the population 4 Ato 
Wo uni^mrqx imaging classes, the one of ^liolf 
.^les^^M^deba^uchcry for want of occupation, 


and the other is doomed to pine in perpetual 
and unmiLigated servitude. 

Trade, on the (anitrary, keeps every thing in 
wholesome eireulatiori, the metebririL of Dr-day 
becomes a noble tomorntw, and llit^ tiol>le,wlio 
disdains to attend to his pecuniary interests, 
loaves obscurity to liis ebildiaui as their iiiheri- 
laiicc. Money is not allowed to be idle ; every 
penny is employed. Those ot iinexception- 
ahlc character who wish to engage in business 
can procure capital or credit lo commence 
with ; and those who have made fortunes by 
their exertions still derive an ineoiiie by en- 
trusting their cash to the siijioriiiteiidcncy of 
another. Idleness is rooted ujr. Cadets of oven 
the best families must enter some profession ; 
there is no congregation round the hearth of 
hereditary idlers; one may indeed bo privi- 
leged, but the rest will have to exert them- 
selves, if not to profide for their own support, 
at least to secure portions for their olfspring. 
Contempt pursues the enibecilc fatteiicr on 
another’s bounty. Pride and honor point to 
independence ; and lo gain it, tliousands 
of well educated men engage in the most ar- 
duous einployirienis and seek the most inhos- 
pitable climes, there to implant those prin- 
ciples of liberty and industry whieh distin- 
guish their native land, and thus, while con- 
ferring incalculable benefits on foreign coiiti- 
tries, add not a little to the splcn l iur and 
glory of their own. 

But there are two principal fruits of inter- 
nal trade, which arc alone sufficient lo make 
us consider this hraneli of commerce of first- 
rate imporlancc. Tlie lirst is the encourage- 
ment it gives to manufactures for home con- 
sumption, and indeed for foreign also. This 
not oni^ prevents too many persons from be- 
ing taken away from more profitable occupa- 
tions, in order to raise subsistence for their 
families by agrieiiUuA, but also, gives the 
gfeiftcst possible encoil^agemcnt to the latter 
by making the number of consumers far exceed 
that of producers, and thus, raising th% price 
pf corn to a point high enough handsomely to 
VcfiOunerato the grower? ' > 

N'olhing canf be moi'c destructive of * all 
chatide or‘ prosperity in a state than the cou- 

! f , 
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junction ^cjicraly of several different trades 
in the Jiands of one person. A proper division 
of laliour is always a proof of eivilzation and 
wealth ; and, it is only in barlmrous countries, 
and poor ones, that we find a man at one sea- 
son of the year supporting Jiis family by field 
labour, while at another he is occupied in 
munufacturin^ its clothing;, (lenoral and 
inutuul poverty atnong; the workini; classes is 
the only cause of this ; the cp;'n grower, from 
his inability to pay the weaved, is obliged him- 
self to make wJiatlie re<|uires, and the weaver, 
from bis inability to pay the corn grower, is 
also obliged to turn agriculturist. To prevent 
Ibis iniscliievoiis union of employments, and to 
enable eacdi man to woik only in tbc business 
whicli may, from his Intdily constitution or pe- 
culiar skill, ]>rove most profitable t(» him, it is 
necessary llial labour of every useful descrip- 
tion should be able to coniinanda remunerating 
price. The price of labour varies in every 
stale, and indeed is tbc principal criterion by 
whieli to judge of the weaJili of a nation. 
Where it is low, nothing will be brought to 
perfection, because few caii have the means 
of purchasing, but where it is high, industry 
may be carried to tlie utmost extreme, nothing 
is thrown away ; moments, wbieb would other- 
wise be spent in idleness, are profitably em- 
ployed, and even the most fanciful tastes of 
the rich afford an honest and comfortable live- 
lihood to the poor, who exert their industry 
and invention to gratify them. 

The price procurable in exchange for la- 
bour is the mainspiing, the moving priiiciplo 
of industry, which is certainly the only parent 
of wealth. Capital enables us to push indus- 
try to the utmost, and eominerce ensures a 
continiiuiice of our exertions, by taking care 
that our labours shall not be thrown away. 
To be useful to mankind^ they must go band 
in hand ; capital is useless without trade ■ 
and trade cannot be conducted without capi- 
tal. Dotli also equally require liberty, and 
the freedom granted to them can hardly be too 
groat, for they must always be the greatest suf- 
ferers by civil disturbances, and consequently 
arc most interested in the preservation of 
n rdcr. 

Tbc second great fruit of internal trade is its 
effeot ill improving internal oomniunieations. 


Most of the roads, as well as the canals and 
bridges which adorn Great Britain owe their 
existence to trade. They have been construct- 
ed on true comruercial principles; rjamcl>, 
because their profits exceeded the outlay tiicy 
occasioned ; and in most parts, upon these 
principles have they been maintained. They 
are indeed most freipiciitly true indices of the 
state of a country ; where trade (lourishcs, 
they likewise become ruined, deserted, not 
forgotten.*" Roads constructed for pleasure of- 
ten last no longer than the caprice w liicli dic- 
tated their formation ; eominercial eonifiiijiii- 
catioiis are only destroyed with that corn- 
merce, to which they arc indehted for their 
origin. 

It is evident, then, that money employed in 
internal tfade is employed very protiiably, to 
the estate in goticral, and to every individual 
in partimilar. U> it the capitalist derives ad- 
vantage from Ills capital, the industrious man 
procures reniiincratioii for his industry ; for 
every kind of goods there is a market; not 
only bodily labour, but also the inventions of 
genius arc prizeil ; the agriculturist finds a 
p^fcbaser in the aitisan, and the artisan is 
pail^« by tiic agrieiiUiJi'ist. Every one being 
enabled to follow the avocation most suitable 
to him, engages in his business with ardour; 
and every one being certain of receiving a 
handsome remuneration for his trouble, men 
no longer perform their daily routine of duties 
with that langour and indifference, which 
characterize those who never have a hope of 
realizing any thing beyond a bare subsistence, 
and who never aspire to rise above their actu- 
al condition because they liavc melancholy 
evidence that the aspiration would be vain. 
When necessaries are plentiful, sn peril uitics 
arc indulged in ; new wants follow the gnitili- 
catiou of present ones ; a taste for luxuries is 
imbibed ; luxuries in time become necessa- 
ries, and so eventually springs up that con- 
stant struggle for more,* which keeps the mind 
of man inactivity, sharpens all his best talent 
to the utmost, anil is productive of that noble 
and virtuous emulation, which makes each 
strive to continue ad\ancing in some honour- 
able path, and thus add his own to the long 
list of those, whom tlic public voice declares 
to have deserved well Af their eouniry. 


LETTER XVIII. 

What freedom should he allowed to trade is necessarily implies the absence of all taxation 
a question which has long been agitated, lias' upon saleable coimnodities ; we may fetter 
not even yet been brought to any satisfactory the manufacture of a deleterious article, we 
settlement ; but this only refers to external : may derive a revenue from the capricious 
commerce, for, with internal, the balance may | tastes of the luxurious, but, if we intend to 
be to tlie advantage of one provincf. more allow the sale of commodities at all, the sale 
than to that of another, all however forming | itself should be as free as possible. There 
one common state, the nation itself cannot ' are somethings of course that in largte and 
possibly bo injured. The principal objection | demoralized cities may be subject to the 
tog free trade is that oZ their o^vn markets; but, I supervision of the police, but they are few in 
l)Oth buyers and sellers arc equally the number and of so smaAl aggregate value that 
ol^eots of our care, this cannot possibly affect the layvs which prevent the disposal of them 
lis. In internal trade tl^erefore we may assume for improper uses, can have no injurious effect 
U as a. fact that the greatest possible freedom on trade. 

^Ifould be allowed. I TLe severest blow which 4 ” possible to in- 

It |s not to be supposed that such freedom fliot on this speoies of commerce, in an) conn- 
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liv, isacodo of ro^iilaiions wliich authorize* 
the eonslaii! interference of the subordinates 
of the Customs department in the affaira of 
merchants ; how much ni(»ro must it ohatruct 
tradic in Imiia, where insolence and eorrup- 
tlhiiity arc the constant vices of the lower 
classes of native puldie servants. When a 
lax, even an oppressive one, is equally levied 
on all, the body may siiU'er, but individuals 
will not at least feel partial oppression; 
where, however, bribery gxists, t!ie leflicst man 
will never he able to eompete with the roj^ue. 

To prevent as much as possible the evils, 
which the temptations held out to inferiors 
in the employ of revenue ollie-ers too often 
occasion, it has been usual with wnsc tinanciers 
to consider simplicity in taxation of tli<‘ iit- 
tiiosL important;. From a compli<mtetl scheme 
no ^*00(1 can he expected ; t!ie people are har- 
vasse.d with muliifarious exactions, and the 
tjovernment, from the necessity it lies under of 
tnisliu^ too much to low persons, is rtcfraiidcd ; 
a system of corrupt ion is established and the 
tiuhlic is plundered to ^or^e the most worth- 
less dopondants on its bounty. As loii^ as 
;;'reat and imrmxlorate profits continue, 
merchant will not perhaps he driven Ironies 
task by the insolciiee and extortion of oiTieials ; 
but as soon as trade languishes, be will with- 
draw and suifer it alio|j;ctber to expire. 

Tn India, you will perhaps say, vexatious 
taxation is sanctioned by lonjy ami indeed im- 
memorial usajyc, and tlictraders boro are accus- 
tomed to it, and consequently cannot be j?rcat- 
ly annoyed by it, but, until any one will be so 
bold as to liolrl up Indian rule as a model of 
^'ood {{ovcrnmcnl, and tlie parent of happiness 
and of wealth, I shall not think the argument 
very forcible. I am sure we cannot look round 
us without res^rettin^ that this country should 
have been rnisj^overned so lonff. Instead of 
holsteriiii? up an old system, which has from 
its own intrinsic roitciiiiess, as much as from 
other causes, fallen U^lhc j;round, we should 
rallicr feel an anxiety to see the principles 
whieh have been approved in our own country 
made some use of in the management of this, 
and instead of constantly recurring to the mea- 
siires of tlio ancient Icjyislalors of Ilindoo- 
stan,(well suited prolmbly to tlica^e in wliicli 
they lived,; wo shoiiMl remember that nearly 
every other nation is, since their times, 
entirely altered, and that, if this be intend- 
ed to be more than a nonentity on earth, a 
corresponding improvement is necessary here. 
We need not uproot the (lowers which de- 
light on the trees which from old association 
are respected ; but the weeds of apfes may be 
lawfully sacrificed, and with them, the bram- 
bles whieh obstruct the path of the risin;^ 
generation, without affording either shade or 
protection to that which is advancing to the 
tomb. I 

One of the greatest misfortunes of In^ia is 
that it has been too much governed by no 
other punciple, (if indeed principle it piay be 
called,) than, that of mere temporary expedi- 
ence. Acting thus will probably enable} a 
persoiytO ovorcome the difiicuUy ^which sM^the 
ntom^t most torments him, but U will cer- 


tainly bcucl more ; similar eoiiducl will (hen 
ajt'ai'H be pursued, till at last the actor finds 
himself inevfricahly cnlaiv:J:led in the web 
which be himself has woven, w hen hew ildbred 
and fatigued he resigns t!ie post whiidrlib'iM 
no longer able to lili. 'fhe f.iet is thal'What 
is done merely hee.ause at Ilic moment it 
seems expedient, generally proves, in the end, 
the most inexmalient (hing that t*onld have 
happened. Tiie^usf \pe;lie nee is a linn and 
temperate eourscof eomhiet whieh is sleadily 
guided by sound and li\<‘<l prineiple, and not 
led astray by each faiu'v of the moment, wliiedi 
may periiaps be brilliant'^biil like the brilli- 
nney of tile ignis fatiiiis leadstoi ly lo destruc- 
tion. The expedience whieh d it'tales ioi 1 i:o- 
sily and vaeillation in politics will prove, in 
the long run, about as prodiudive as that 
whieh dictates tho sacrilieo of honor in a man, 
or of virtue in a female 

I have said thril tlie greatest possible free- 
dom should ho given to infernal trade, that 
is, that w^e should permit our provinct's fieely 
to iritorehange their products and to allow 
the siipcrllfiity of one part of our territories 
to relieve the wants of anotlicr. Thus all 
would ho more valuable ; abundance w<»uld 
n»>l cause waste, and scarcity would he reliev- 
ed before it became famine. To eslablisli on 
a solid basis n freedom so advantageous, I 
shall offer some observations, tho olijcot of 
whieh is as much to increase the riches of the 
(Government, as to add to the happine.ss and 
wealth of the people. The rexenne we all 
know is necessary to the state, and cannot 
possibly be dispensed with ; but, if an oqiiiil 
sum may be raised by a goml system of tax- 
ation as is extorted by a bad one, that blotter 
system .should surely be adopted, Ihmuuiso it 
not only will give relief in the mode of oolJoo- 
tjon, but will also hflve irieale.ulable eventual 
effect oil all classes of the community. It is 
seldom that a political measure whether fOr 
good or evil stops at the point prescribed ; 
one act of injustice will Ix^get the thirst of 
thousands for revenge ; a few acis of clemency 
to individuals will often redeem in the public 
estimation a character blackened by the op- 
pression of a whole nation. 

The first thing that must be done, If trade 
is lo be fostered, is to abolish entirely all 
forms of different hranehes of revenue, and 
also every thing irithesliapc of transit du- 
ties in the interior. I iiave, in a former Jetter 
on the subject of farming the revenue, stated 
the disadvaiitagcs to all parties, and indeed 
the injustice of using that mode of collection ; 

1 shall not therefore say more on that point 
here. With regard to transit duties levied iti 
the inferior, I believe they are now generally 
allowed to be a nuisance to the trader^ a pro- 
moter of bribery, pecuJation, and tyranny, and 
of infinitely more liarh to the country at large 
than their prodtkee cat^ever compensate for. 
As far, therefore, as they concern our j)wn in- 
ternal trade, they should be for ever annihi- 
lated. ' The merchant .should have a freie 
pansage throughout the whole of odr territo- 
ries with native wares, the products of pUr 
owfB prDvince.s ; hnd if be must phy a lax for 
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title jnlrofluolioii of forcip^n arf.iclep,,let liini at I Aq , 9 xpe 9 t honesty to be ycry prevalent 
(east lie called on only at the frontiers, and jot amof^g^ tho,in^. .1 do not ;nean ,the honesty 
his puyment be well dedned, siinEde and oip- which prevents a man from robbinjr ^is master, 

t.nieau the honesty which makes a. pobli^ 

. The only exceptions which should be made ; servapt spurn the half extorted gift, whhuh he 
to this short and plain rule arc two. The iirsi ' is. hound by the terms of his engage men t to 
is a payment of a toll, which might be ex- j refuse. But is such honesty to be found 
acted, where bridges have been erected or I among the ranks of those of whom I am 
roads improved. Tliis toll, l]|»wevcr, should | speaking. Has no one ever heard that in 
not be established to raise a i/.rplus revenue, spite of our boasted laws, there is in most 
but merely to repay the outlay occasioned by cities an* established* rate, fixed among the 
the improvement: it would then be so trilling police, at which the captor of ainidnigl.l wan- 
that, taken together with the occasion of it, itlclcrcr must be bribed for release? Has no 
would benefit iiistetld of injuring commerce, one ever heard that natives, unconnected with 
The second exception is the payment of arour countrymen are stopped occasionally in 
small tax upon the introduction into cities of | their passage through our dominions, and made 
articles of eonsuuintion, in order to defray i to presenl^their homage and their coin to ras- 
the expense of markets and other police ar- | cals, who only got invested with the badge of 
rangeiucnts. This, like the last, could not be ! authority to abuse it ! 

objected to by the trader, as lie would benefit ! The fact is, that natives are generally so 
most by those ai rangeiucnts the cost of which ignorant of the limits of each functionary's 
he eontrihiiied to pay. It is only where ini- power, that his appearance excites in their 
position is practised that people complain, breasts an iindelinablc dread, and they will 
wjicre a small public good is clfected only as : do much to avert his displeasure. Europeans 
an excuse for levying an exorbitantly dispro- j are gercrally too sensible, and too honoura- 
poi'tioned return. bbi^to amuse themselves with terrifying those 

What 1 have said above relates solely tojwhotKthey have been taught to look upo#i 
the assistance which trade must receive from j with kindness, and whom it is their duty to 
the abolition of all revenue farms, and the i inspire with confidence; but the native charae- 
removal fion\ the interior of the country, all | ter is very difl'erent, and the lower classes of 
peons appointed to levy taxes on inerehan- ! native olficials pick up all the worst vices of 
dj^e* These people are the greatest pests the , their superiors, without bringing with thepi 
country can possibly be afilicted with ; and | any of the virtues which lend to redeem them, 
oncrofniy principal reasons for wishing to scej The heads of oflioes cannot possibly knovy a 
all Government land disposed of is, that the | hundredth part of the delinquencies commit- 
whole , body may bo dispensed with. Wc, ' led by those in their employ, and, as they are 
wpo witness their respi^Aful and submissive , not blessed with ubiquity, no blame is irnputa- 
conduct to us on all occasions, are some limes blc to them ; but still the evil exists, and as it 
apt to suppose that they arc a most inolfensive- , is nearly impossible to cure it, the best 
l>ody ; but in the exact ratio in which a man, , way is to extirpate it. Thus, by piacipg the 
especially a native cringes to his superiors, ’ collectors of customs only on the frontiers afltl 
will be tyrannize over his inferiors. 1 never at seaports, would in a great measure be dfec- 
saw a man particularly obsequious to his ted, and the utter abandonment of the system 
European masters, who was not a thorough of farming any part of tiie taxes would coin- 
bully to those placed under him. plete the work, as much as is at the present 

linless we choose wilfully to shut our eyes day practicable. Merchants and travellers 
to the fact, we must be well aware that ex- would then be free from molestation^ and 
action must form at least as much of the busi- trade, when no longer pestered with vexa- 
iiess of these people’s lives as protection, lion, interruptions and imposts, would in. all 
Their pay is so small, that it is quite iiupossi- human probability, llourish. 

LETTER XIX. 

Having stated that internal land duties that it shall not gall. It is on this ^principle 
should be entirely abolished, and with them that farms and transit duties as at present, es- 
fanns of any description of revenue, it is pro- tablished should be abolished ; and, it ig. on 
per to mention what substitute may be used to this principle that the alteration ( proposti 
raisie an equal sum to that at present realized, founded. 

Taxes are a necc.ssary evil, but that evil may There are four principal kinds of tastes, i^n 
be wipnderfully increased or diminished lly the trade, simple, efiicient, and gene.rally apprbv- 
natqre of the dues imposed and the mode of ed of. These four are amply sumoiept Cpr 
cpnppction'; while ther^ore it isthedjutyof raising a revenue on trade ; they ,arp.,ibo lapd 
Ij^^e tpjwhosse care the slate is ooipniitted,^to tax, which alfects all the prodiice.Of land l . toe 
sj^t most firtAy toe vnry prQposilJoii excise, import and export duties^,. .'Tb^.nrst 

which lias for its object the relinquishmeiit of pf. these has So much msre to dp w4h, 
any pPWOPiPf thn ^rpvenue really required, it tpre, thgt I shall Say nothing, pf/ii,heyp,;, jhe 
iaaUp tiieiSidu^ tO.ilii^htenby the .metbpd .of principally relate tOj.n^frternal com- 

^ar^icathay nnpnat rqmoyie^ meree* Jt.is not perhaps necessary tP mention 
attentively eqmnMing ^ papaWWP^ I StamiHipiies : because it is a^ery nice,^ues^ 
ap« tbptpunvemeimeof t|ie public, to take cane ' tion to. what extent they may be carripq V^fih* 
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Out public ; in the decision how- 

question Guvernuient seems to 
liaVe been peculiarly happy, as its success has, 
I believe, been satisfaetory to the ruler, with- 
out proving oppressive to the subject. Neither 
need f speak of the variety of petty taxes and 
rates which exist in some cities; as these relate 
more to individuals than to general trade ; 
and are perhaps a necessary consequence of 
the e.oiiiforts tliey enjoy. • 

If the necessity of frdbdom of internal trade 
be admitted, it is evident that the export and 
import duties, which are levied on it, should 
hot be of a larger amount than may be requi- 
site to pay for the benefit merchants derive 
from the estahli.shinont of proper harbour pro- 
tection and all other outlay incident to a port. 
The nature of our torritori^ make our coast- 
ing trade considerable, and it should be fost- 
ered with a careful hand. It is of the utmost 
importance to the whole of our possessions, 
that a free intereouse liy water should be per- 
mitted ; and^ proof that a vessel had cleared 
ftoui any poVt subje(!t to us in India should 
itself be a release from any payment, bey^d 
that of the trilling dues 1 have mentUi^^. 
The’ exact percentage can of course omy be 
Ilxetf after a reference to the public documents 
which relate to these matters; but the princi- 
tiilhk, should be such as I have stated, 
it Is a subject df much debate, and a question 
wbich' can only bo decided by the English le- 
^islattrtc, whether or not, the freedom, which 
should certainly exist with regard to our In- 
didn coasting trade, should be extended to its 
commerce with the mother country. There 
arc 1^0 many contlicting interests concerned 
in this question, interests which are totally 
beyond the control of tliose wlio govern this 
empiyC, that it would perhaps be foreign to 
tlie purpose to enter into the consideration of 
a plrineiple, wJiieh must involve the person 
tu^toucii upon it in endless 
Vadely 'of discussions on as eiidlcvss a variety 
Of subjects, all which, except in their relation 
to free trade, are on almost every point totally 
disconnected with each other. The only thing 
^ei\ which wo can do, is to view the matter as 
if tins was England's only colony, and as if 
she had eoiisequeri^ no other favourite to 
rival us in her regarus. 

Few people can doubt that, if wc wish to 
maintain an intiinute footing with a colony, 
*we dOght^at least to allow it a free trade 
withybUrsclves. In the most prejudiced 
peribds, wc never find this to have been 
dehihd. THc only di fiieulty seems to b ave been 
to keep other nations from enjoying similar 
''kd^abta|;es, and, by excluding competitors 
jVdhrtllie market, to be able to purchase and sell 
Ul allhdst'our ovvn prices. This policy, how- 
as it might have been, w'as assu- 
when compared to that used by 
!BrttajtftoWWi^M India at the present motn^nt. 
We l^veitfteh ever/ possible precaution ' for 
years to monopolize her iradel' ikk 
it convenient to ourselves, 


colonies, whieli, in point of extent, population, 
'and sterling value, are immeasurably her iii- 
feriors. England's usual wisdoiii seems in 
this instqnee to have boon forgotten ; and ^licr 
conduct must be attributed, not only tb tlio 
strong influence wbieb the partisans of the 
more favoured possession.s held in the country, 
but also, to the apathy wUh whieli Indian 
affairs have niarly always 5een treated in 
Pariiamont; eVjcpi at the periodical renewals 
of the charter; when the iiitcresls of the 
country to be governed seem by a kind of tacit 
agreement among all i^rtics to have been 
postponed, and the oiil^nlert^sts e.onsidered 
have been those of the diri%ors and of the 
ministers of tiic crown. The struggle has 
not so much been to arrange what was best 
for India, as to secure the power and inllueiiee 
in England, which Indian palronage must 
give; or if unsuccessful in that attempt, to 
unite with all parties similarly situated to 
place it in the hands of the most feeble ; or so 
to sheer of its beams, as to render it, even in 
the hands of the most powerful, impotent. 
This apathy is happily decreasing daily ; and, 
as the only questions, in which the passions 
of ministers might be supposed to bo deeply 
concerned, whetlicr in the East or in the West 
have been finally decided, it is not perhaps 
too mucli to hope that any strenuous eiforts on 
the part of India to obtain attention to the 
subject of the duties levied on her products 
will meet with success. 

The principal source to which wc ought Jo 
look for a substitute for tlie customs abolished 
is the increase in the value of land, and the 
increase of import duties in certain cased. 
However applicable the excise may be tb the 
condition of our countrymen, 1 cannot think 
that any one woul^ advise the maintenance of 
such a system here. After a certain dof^rec 
of liberty is attained, measures, which would 
be a death blow to freedom in its infancy, may 
often be used without any evil iconscqucnecs; 
and, in the same manner, the duties which 
may not have the effect of confining com- 
merce when it has reached maturity, would at 
once strangle it if applied too early. TJiere 
is every diflerenee in the world between d 
trade that has almost to be created, slbd 
another which has nourished for centuries. 
Commerce, in India, has, I think all will 
allow, only just eommeneed ; for, to give that 
name to the buying and selling which gene- 
rally went on, amid the constant disturbances 
which the country was subject to, before our 
arrival, is surely a profanation of the term. 
Where insurers acted at the head of armies, 
and the extortion of every official from the 
prindb on his throne down to that prince's 
lowest menial, formed a regular ifem in th*e 
balance sheet, thcif could neiTer po.^SiUly 
e^st any trail^c of tlmt open, equitable, mid 
honorable description, which Etiropeaias^tl^* 
sigimte^cdm'merce. ‘ 0 ' ^ 

' l^gtablish this, a poiVerfUl and' tinsV 
Was neci^hsary ; a g^ernment 
bffe’tb. afb^tniii 

1 |[»etent tb* #lhb 
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the 4itorcan tile eomtuuiiity is ^otterAny Vx- 
.t^eiOely ihvourahic tu us; and if a few mono- 
'^Nsts arc injured by the facility with which 
trade' is now conducted, the muss is grateful 
for the protection they receive. But, what- 
ever coiilidcnce they have in our awn inte- 
grity, they cannot help perceiving that native 
intluencc muet sMl be great ; and th:)t iritlu- 
ence they fee#''CTieinsclvcs u^«able to cope 
with ; because the very nati^^c of our laws, 
which scrupulously screen the innocent from 
injustice, renders it, too often, A more tedious 
and expensive process to convict the guilty, 
than ,most people lire willing to engage in. 

.p 

To take away tlic opportunity of guilt is 
therefore the wisest plan, when elforts to root 
out the iticl illation are likely to prove abor- 
tive ; and on this ground, 1 think the excise 
should no more bu an iiistrtimeiit of revenue 
in India than should farms. When the pi o- 
sciit geiieiatioii shall have passed away, and 
another unused to th^ illegal prueecdings oi 
native govcinmeiiLs, shall, have succeeded, 
when a long coui-sc of inability to act disho- 
nestly shall have coiilirmed the practice, and 
iixed the principles of virtue, then indeed the 
authority of subordinates may be extended, 
then perhaps their intcrfereitcc with trade 
may nut be noxious, for tlicii probably they 
will not overstep the bounds, which the wis** 
dom of their supeiiurs may prescribe. 


BlFPUBiaN 

Mankind have ever been ajffirst to the 
simplicity oi* nature, that there is noeuuntry 
in the world, wliieb has not invented some 
means of beguiling care, knowing, theiefure 
that this passion is universal, and cannot 
possibly be eradicated, wc should certainly- 
shew more wisdom by endeavouring to direct 
it into the least injurious clianncl, than by 
preaching an cxteiminatiiig crusade against 
it altogether ; by the former method, wo 
should have every ehinicc of being tolerably 
successful, by tlic latter wes lould only meet 
with ridicule and defeat. Viewing the mat ' 
ter in this light, I cannot help believing 
l^that the taste of the Chinese for tea, that of* 
the Arabs foi- colfee, and tha^ of the natives 
of India f§r tobacco, are among the most in- 
nocent the world Exhibits. 

But independently of this consideration, 
tabacco is one of tlic most important |>ro- 
ducts our territories yield, it is tlicrefore 
surely our interest, if no other - cause existed, 
lo beware of <‘h(M;kirig oven in the siightesi 
degree a harmless indulgciiee, wbieii fiiriiislics 
uK^iidireetly, by rental of our land, so large 
a reVwiuc. 


With regard to town duties, they may per- 
haps be levied with less injury to the commu- 
nity than any others ; because the colloetion 
must be a subject which will elaiai the aetivt 
supervision of European oiliccrs, and in whiel 
these will generally have the power, as they 
certainly have the will, to prevent more abuse, 
than must, however cautioi^ we may be, exist 
in every human institution. Of duties on spi- 
rits and inloxiealing drugs 1 need not speak ; 
no sensible man can object to them. The ma- 
terials of intoxication are, hero, very diifereut 
from those in use in Britain ; and if some 
assert that beer is a necessary of life to the 
labouring classes, no one will allirin the same 
of gaiija, spirits, opium, and bang. Indeed 
whatever increase the public treasure may 
receive from such sources, they must ever be 
looked upon, more as the repressers of ex- 
cess, than as ordinary ermtribulions, or in 
Ollier words, more as an arm of the police, 
than a branch of revenue. 

From the list of articles which come under 
this head, tabacco, however, should be exclu- 
ded. The use of this weed may in other 
countries lead to drunkenness, but it cer- 
tainly docs not here. Many persons wlm do 
not object to its use on this score are pissed 
to call it an idle practice ; in tliis they are 
mistaken ; die wealthy lhay smoke to pass 
away time, but if any oqf will aiote the fati- 
gne, which the abstemious native will un- 
' p, when stimulated by it, and his ej^haus- 
irl^hout4t,tbe will sec that it is notVitb- 
is, moreover, almost the 
the wretched labourer 

gratify^lljtaSlb ai'^ as possible.' 



It is needless to say more on tlio present 
point. When 1 eoiiic to the subject of agricul- 
ture, I hope 1 shall be able to show that a 
smaU lciss in the malter of internal duties 
and farms may, iiny mus|i,- bp amply made u[i 
by other luouiis. Wo fcaniiol have eveiy 
iiiing. We iiave made India esseiilially an 
igrieultural country, or ratiier -natuio has 
made it so for us> Bvery commodity whieii 
may be accounted valuable as contributing 
to llie national wealth is here the produce 
of the land. Opium, eution, tobacco, and 
sugar bear me out in this asseilioii, 'and 
indigo, sailpeiie and silk can hardly be teiiii- 
cd exceptions for in all these, the lord -of 
the soil must at least derive u oiiuro of 

the prolits. To the land, then, every thing 
seems lo direct us principally to eonlino our- 
selves. W lien we may have disposed of 'it, new 
sources of wealth will be opened to us ; but 
until that period shall arrive, we sJiouid make 
the jest oi what we possess; wc may be anx- 
ious to ifell our esiate^ but w'c should be 
fools if \v^\ I' -glected every opportunity of 
making it more valuable. Instead, then, of 
frittering away our energies in exacting' pot- 
ty dues, let us lix our' eyes on one granJ ob- 
ject, and steadily puisuc it ; lei us do our 
best to gratify our subjects in all things rea- 
sonable ; let Hjie trailer enjoy feedom and 
security in his dealing, and -let the peasantry 
lo whom Yfiy must look for wealth, sooth lift 
with a few of its luxuries: any small pre^ 
sent sacrilice we may make to cllect this will 
no more be money wasted, than is that be^^' 
stowed in pampering the warhorse, whose 
master stints^ him not to-day, becadie he 
knows that to-mo/row he will, by Uis ass^“^ 
tj^ce, bfe enabled to win victory, rop«l#i^ion, 
arid wealth, 

I mi, sjr^.your most obcdl^t servant 

FWNDlEil^ 








